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I.  TRANSIT  OVEB,  BT  INTBBNATIONAL  LAW, 

ST7CH  TRANSIT  CANNOT  RIGHTFULLY  BE  CLOSED. 

§  287. 

As  bas  already  been  stated,  navigable  water-conrses  which  traverse 
the  dominions  of  two  or  more  sovereigns,  and  on  the  freedom  of  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  in  part  depends,  cannot,  without  a  wrong 
to  the  commercial  world  as  a  whole,  be  permanently  obstrncted  by  any 
one  of  the  sovereigns  by  whom  their  banks  are  controlled.  This  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  its  controversy  with  Denr 
mark  as  to  the  sound,  and  such  is  now  the  view  of  the  leading  European 
powers  as  to  all  great  thoroughfares  of  trade  not  inclosed  entire  within 
the  realm  of  one  particular  sovereign. 

See  supra,  $$  40, 147, 1500. 

If  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  be  opened,  ^^  so  as  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  sea- vessels  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  benefit  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  any  one  nation,  but  should  be  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  upon  the  payment  of  a  just  compensation  or 
reasonable  tolls." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant,  May  8,  1826.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Mioisters. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  speech,  March  30, 1848,  on  the  isthmus  relatioDS  of  the  United 

States,  and  a^inst  the  military  oocapation  of  Yucatan,  or  its  annexation 

by  the  United  States,  is  given  in  4  Calhoun's  Works,  450,  and  is  noticed 

nipra,  $$  57,  72. 
Fresident  Pierce's  message  of  May  15,  1856,  with  the  correspondence  attached 

thereto,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  68,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  House  £x.  Doc.  123, 

34th  CODg.|  Ist  MSB.  ]^ 
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The  relations  of  theTTnited  States  to  the  Isthmus  reqoiie  <^that  the 
passage  across  the  Isthmus  should  be  secure  from  danger  of  interrup- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  ends  of  justice,  exemplary 
punishment  should  be  promptly  inflicted  upon  the  transgressors,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  ISTew  Granada  for  the  miscon- 
duct of  its  people  should  be  recognized." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  May  3,  1856;  June  A,  1886;  Deo.  3, 

1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 
Lieut.  Micbler'a  report  of  July  14,  1857,  of  survey  for  an  interoceanic  oanal, 

is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doo.  9,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

^^  The  general  policy  of  the  XTnited  States  concerning  Central  America 
is  familiar  to  you.  We  desire  to  see  the  isthmian  routes  opened  and  free 
for  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  world,  and  we  desire  to  see  the 
States  of  that  region  well  governed  and  flourishing  and  free  from  the 
control  of  all  foreign  powers.  The  position  we  have  taken  we  shall  ad- 
here to,  that  this  country  will  not  consent  to  the  resubjngation  of  those 
States,  or  to  the  assumption  and  maintenance  of  any  European  authority 
over  them. 

^^The  United  States  have  acted  with  entire  good  faith  in  this  whole 
matter.  They  have  done  all  they  could  do  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  illegal  military  expeditions  with  a  view  to  establish  themselves  in 
that  region,  and  at  this  time  measures  are  in  progress  to  prevent  the 
organization  and  departure  of  another,  which  is  said  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion. Should  the  avowed  intention  of  the  French  and  British  Gk)vem- 
ments  be  carried  out  and  their  forces  be  landed  in  Nicaragua,  the 
measure  would  be  sure  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  in  this  country,  and 
would  greatly  embarrass  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  close  these  Central  American  difficulties  which  have  been 
so  long  pending." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Nov.  25,  1858.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
For  a  fall  exposition  and  eriticiBm  of  Gen.  Walker's  expedition  to  the  Isthmna 

in  1858,  see  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Nov.  26, 1860.    MSS. 

Notes,  Cent. 'Am. 
The  report  of  Admiral  Davis,  July  11, 1866,  on  interoceanic  canal  and  railway 

is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  62,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
As  to  Isthmus  canal  routes,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washhume,  Nov. 

13,  1876.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal  on  the 
Isthmas  is  pecaliarly  great.  '^  Oar  Pacific  coast  is  so  situate  that,  with 
our  railroad  connections,  time  (in  case  of  war)  would  always  be  allowed 
to  prepare  for  its  defense.  But  with  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  the 
same  advantage  would  be  given  to  a  hostile  fleet  which  would  be  given 
to  friendly  commerce ;  its  line  of  operations  and  the  line  in  which  warlike 
4emon8tration8  could  be  made,  could  be  enormously  shortened.    All  th^ 
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treaties  of  neutrality  in  the  world  woold  fail  to  be  a  safeguard  in  a  time 
of  great  conflict." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dichman,  Apr.  19, 18B0.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

"This  Government  cannot  consider  itself  excluded,  by  any  arrange- 
ment between  other  powers  or  individuals  to  which  it  is  not  a  party, 
from  a  direct  interest,  and  if  necessary  a  positive  supervision  and  inter- 
position in  the  execution  of  any  project  which,  by  completing  an  inter- 
oceanic  connection  through  the  Isthmus,  would  materially  affect  its  com- 
mercial interests,  change  the  territorial  relations  of  its  own  sovereignty, 
and  impose  upon  it  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  policy,  which,  whether 
in  its  feature  of  warlike  preparation  or  entangling  alliance,  has  been 
hitherto  sedulously  avoided." 

Ibid.    For  other  portions  of  this  instruction,  see  supra,  $  145. 

"  The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under  American  control.  The 
United  States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  control  to  any 
European  power,  or  to  any  combination  of  European  powers.  If  exist- 
ing treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  or  if  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  property  of  other  nations  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  policy — ^a  contingency  which  is  not  apprehended — suitable  steps 
should  be  taken  by  just  and  liberal  negotiations  to  promote  and  estab- 
lish the  American  policy  on  this  subject,  consistently  with  the  rights 
of  the  nations  to  be  affected  by  it. 

"  The  capital  mvested  by  corporations  or  citizens  of  other  countries  in 
such  an  enterprise  must,  in  a  great  degree,  look  for  protection  to  one  or 
more  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  No  European  power  can  inter- 
vene for  such  protection  without  adopting  measures  on  this  continent 
which  the  United  States  would  deem  wholly  inadmissible.  If  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  is  relied  upon,  the  United  States  mast  ex- 
ercise such  control  as  will  enable  this  country  to  protect  its  national 
interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  those  whose  private  capital  is  em- 
barked in  the  work.  • 

'^  An  interoceauic  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus  will  essentially 
change  the  geographical  relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our 
Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of 
the  United  States.  Our  merely  commercial  interest  in  it  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  countries,  while  its  relations  to  our  power  and  pros- 
perity as  a  nation,  to  our  means  of  defense,  our  unity,  peace,  and  safety, 
are  matters  of  paramount  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
No  other  great  power  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  fail  to  assert 
a  rightful  coqtro]  over  a  work  so  closely  c^ud  vitally  affecting  its  interest 
and  welfare* 
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"  Without  urging  further  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  I  repeat,  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assert 
and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  interoceanic 
canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  Nortii  and  South  America  as 
will  protect  our  national  interests.  This  I  am  quite  sure  will  be  found 
not  only  compatible  with,  but  promotive  of,  the  widest  and  most  per- 
manent advantage  to  commerce  and  civilization." 

President  Hayes,  message  of  March  6, 1880. 

^'  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a  practical  transit  for  ships 
across  the  strip  of  land  separating  the  Atlantic  from  the  PadfLc  has 
been  repeatedly  manifested  during  the  last  half  century.  My  immedi- 
ate predecessor  caused  to  be  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  a  treaty  for  the 
construction,  by  and  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  United  States,  of  a  canal 
through  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  laid  it  before  the  Senate.  Fending 
the  action  of  that  body  thereon,  I  withdrew  the  treaty  for  re-examina- 
tion. Attentive  consideration  of  its  provisions  leads  me  to  withhold  it 
from  resubmission  to  the  Senate. 

<^  Maintaining,  as  I  do,  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  precedents  from  Wash- 
ington's day,  which  proscribe  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  states, 
I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory,  or 
the  incorporation  of  remote  interests  with  our  own. 

"  The  laws  of  progress  are  vital  and  organic,  and  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  that  irresistible  tide  of  commercial  expansion  which,  as  the 
concomitant  of  our  active  civilization,  day  by  day  is  being  urged  on- 
ward by  those  increasing  facilities  of  production,  transportation,  and 
communication  to  which  steam  and  electricity  have  given  birth ;  but 
our  duty  in  the  present  instructs  us  to  address  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  great  era  committed  to  our 
charge  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, though  jealously  alert  in  preventing  the  American  hemisphere  from 
being  involved  in  the  political  problems  and  complications  of  distant 
Governments.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to  recommend  propositions  in- 
volving paramount  privileges  of  ownership  or  right  outside  of  our  own 
territory,  when  coupled  with  absolute  and  unlimited  engagements  to 
defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  state  where  such  interests  lie. 
While  the  general  project  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a 
canal  is  to  be  encouraged,  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  to  that  end 
to  be  considered  with  favor  should  be  free  from  the  features  alluded  to. 

"  The  Tehuantepec  route  is  declared,  by  engineers  of  the  highest  re- 
pute and  by  competent  scientists,  to  afford  an  entirely  practicable  tran- 
sit for  vessels  and  cargoes,  by  means  of  a  ship-railway,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  route,  if  feasible, 
over  others  more  remote  from  the  axial  lines  of  traffic  between  Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  the  western  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  are  deserving  of 
consideration. 

"  Whatever  highway  may  be  constructed  across  the  barrier  dividing 
the  two  greatest  maritime  areas  of  the  world,  must  be  for  the  world's 
benefit,  a  trust  for  mankind,  to  be  removed  from  the  chance  of  domina- 
tion by  any  single  power,  nor  become  a  point  of  invitation  for  hostili- 
ties or  a  prize  fot  warlike  ambition.  An  engagement  combining  the 
construction,  ownership,  and  operation  of  such  work  by  this  Govern- 
ment, with  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  its  protection,  with 
the  foreign  state  whose  responsibilities  and  rights  we  would  share,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  inconsistent  with  such  dedication  to  universal  and 
neutral  use,  and  would,  moreover,  entail  measures  for  its  realization 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  national  polity  or  present  means. 

'^The  lapse  of  years  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  those  earlier  administrations  which,  long  before  the  conditions 
of  maritime  intercourse  were  changed  and  enlarged  by  the  progress  of 
the  age,  proclaimed  the  vital  need  of  interoceanic  transit  across  the 
American  Isthmus  and  consecrated  it  in  advance  to  the  common  use  of 
mankind  by  their  positive  declarations  and  through  the  formal  obliga- 
tion of  treaties.  Toward  such  realization  the  efforts  of  my  administra- 
tion will  be  applied,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  principles  on  which  it 
must  rest,  and  which  were  declared  in  no  uncertain  tones  by  Mr.  Cass, 
who,  while  Secretary  of  State,  in  1858,  announced  that  'What  the 
United  States  want  in  Central  America,  next  to  the  happiness  of  its 
people,  is  the  security  and  neutrality  of  the  interoceanic  routes  which 
lead  through  it.' 

''The  construction  of  three  transcontinental  lines  of  railway  all  in 
successful  operation,  wholly  within  our  territory,  and  uniting  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  has  been  accompanied  by  results  of  a 
most  interesting  and  impressive  nature,  and  has  created  new  condi- 
tions, not  in  the  routes  of  commerce  only,  but  in  political  geography, 
which  powerfully  affect  our  relations  toward,  and  necessarily  increase 
our  interests  in  any  trans-isthmian  route  which  may  be  opened  and  em- 
ployed for  the  ends  of  peace  and  traffic,  or,  in  other  contingencies,  for 
uses  inimical  to  both. 

''Transportation  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  commodities  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  that  of  their  production,  and  weighs  ns  heavily  upon  the  con- 
sumer. Our  experience  already  has  proven  the  great  importance  of 
having  the  competition  between  land  carriage  and  water  carriage  fully 
developed,  each  acting  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  tenden- 
cies to  monoi>oly  which  are  inherent  in  the  consolidation  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  vast  corporations. 

"These  suggestions  may  serve  to  emphasize  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  score  of  the  necessity  of  a  neutralization  of  any  Interoceanic 
transit;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  uses  of  tijc 
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route  open  to  all  nations  and  subject  to  the  ambitions  and  warlike 
necessities  of  none. 

"  The  drawings  and  report  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
route,  made  by  Ghief  Engineer  Menocal,  will  be  communicated  for  your 
information." 

Presideot  Cleveland,  First  Annual  Message,  1885.    See  nipra,  $  73. 

A  report  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Mar.  12,  1838,  as  to  a  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  will  be  found  in  House 
Ex.  Doc.  228)  25th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

President  Fillmore's  message  and  papers  of  Feb.  19,  1853,  is  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  44, 32d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

President  FiUmore's  message  of  July  27, 1854,  respecting  a  right  of  way  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  is  given  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  97, 32d  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  sess.  See  also  correspondence  at- 
tached to  President  Pierce's  message  at  commencement  of  34th  Cong.,  Ist 
sees.,  Dec.  3,1855. 

Mr.  Rockwell's  report  on  isthmus  transit  is  contained  in  House  Rep.  145,  30th 
Cong.,  2d  sess. 

The  following  list  of  Congressional  documents  is  taken  from  the  Department 
Register: 

Interoceanic  canals : 
Reports  of  Lull  and  Collins  Expedition  of  1875,  maps.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  75, 

45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Should  be  under  control  of  the  United  States.    President's  message,  Mar.  8, 

1880.    House  Ex.  Doc.  47,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 
Trade  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.    Report  of  Treasury  Department, 

Mar.  15, 1880.    Hoase  Ex.  Doc.  61,  46th  Cong..  2d  sess. 
Report  of  Lieut.  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  dated  Feb.  18,  1859,  of  >a  survey  made  of 

the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Mar.  18,  1880.    House  Ex.  Doc.  63,  46th  Cong.,  2d 

sess. 
Further  letter  from  Treasury  Department  on  the  subject  of  shipping  between. 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  May  15,  1880.     House  Ex.  Doc.  86,  46th 

Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Resolution  declaring  that  the  consent  of  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  execution  of  any  canal,  Feb.  16, 1881.    Senate  Mis. 

Doc.  42,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Testimony  taken  before  the  select  committee  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a 

suitable  route  for  a  canal  across  the   American  Isthmus,  Feb.  25,  1881. 

House  Mis.  Doc.  16,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
Monroe  doctrine.     Report  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb.  14,  1881. 

House  Rep.  224,  46th  Cong.,  3d  sess.    Part  2,  minority  rep.,  Mar.  4,  1881. 
Favorable  report  on  resolution  that  consent  of  the  United  States  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  to  execution  of  the  canal  project,  May  16,  1881. 

Senate  Rep.  1,  special  sess. 
Resolution,  Apr.  27,  1881.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  18,  special  sess. 
Senate  resolution  as  to  action  of  the  Government  for  protection  of  United 

States  interests  in  the  projected  canal,  Oct.  13, 1881.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  4, 

special  sess. 
The  avowal  of  Colombia  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1846  with  the  United 

States.    President's  message,  Oct.   24,  1881.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  5,  special 
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Stepe  taken  by  the  United  States  to  promote  the  constraotion  of  a  canaL 
President's  message,  Jnne  13,  1879.    House  Ex.  Doo.  10,  46th  Cong.,  Ist 


Besolation  calling  for  correspondenoe  and  treaties  projected  since  Febmaiy, 
1889,  Dec.  4,  1879.    Senate  Mis.  Doc  9,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Relations  between  United  States  and  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Euro- 
pean states  with  respect  to.  Treaties  negotiated.  Wyse-De  Lesseps  grant 
from  Colombia.  President's  message,  Mar.  8,  1880.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  112, 
46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  interoceanic  ship-canal,  declaring  that 
the  United  States  will  assert  and  maintain  their  right  to  possess  and  control 
any  such  canal,  no  matter  what  the  nationality  of  its  corporators  or  the 
Bonroe  or  their  capital  may  be,  Mar.  3, 1881.  Honse  Rep.  390,  46th  Cong., 
Sdsess. 

Report  of  historical  and  technical  information  relating  to  the  problem  of  in- 
teroceanic communication  by  way  of  the  American  Isthmus,  by  Lieut.  John 
T.  Sullivan,  U.  S.  N.,  with  plates  and  maps,  May  2,  1882.  House  Ex.  Doc. 
107,  47th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty  and  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Papers  and  correspondence 
giving  a  historical  review  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Central  America  and  the  construction  of  com- 
munications between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  President's  message, 
July  29, 1882.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  194,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

Reports  of  Rear- Admiral  G.  H.  Cooper  and  Lieut.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.| 
respecting  progress  of  work  on  the  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
with  plates  and  maps.  Mar.  12, 1884.    Senate  Ex.  Doc.  123,  48th  Cong.,  Ist 


n.  TRANSIT  OVER,  BT  TBEATT  WITH  NEW  GBANADA, 

m 

(1)  LiMITATIOXS  OF  TREATT. 

5288. 

Ariide  35  of  the  treaty  of  1846  with  Kew  Granada  is  as  follows: 
"  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  desiring  to  make 
durable  as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  be  established  between  the  two  parties 
by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  declared  solemnly,  and  do  agree  to,  the  following  points : 
"  1.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  and  has  been  stip- 
ulated between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  citizens,  vessels,  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  United  States  shaU  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  New  Granada,  including  those  of 
the  part  of  the  Granadian  territory  generally  denominated  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from 
its  southernmost  extremity  until  the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  all  the  exemptions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  concerning  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  enjoyed  by  Granadian  citizens,  their  vessels,  and  merchandise ;  and 
that  this  equality  of  favors  shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  passeng^rst  correspondence, 
and  merchandise  of  the  United  States^  In  their  transit  across  the  said  territory,  from 
one  sea  to  the  other.  The  Government  of  New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  upon  any  modes  of  communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
oonstructed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  any  articles  of  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchan- 
dise, of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  no  other 
toUs  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  said  meiehandise  thus  passing  over  any  road  or  oanal  that  may  be  made  by  the 
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Government  of  New  Granada,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  than  is,  under  like 
circumstances,  levied  upon  upon  and  collected  from  the  Granadian  citizens  ;  that  any 
lawful  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  thus  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  either  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation  to  any  other  foreign  country,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  import  duties 
whatever ;  or,  having  paid  such  duties,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  drawback  upon  their 
exportation ;  nor  shall  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  liable  to  any  duties,  tolls, 
or  charges  of  any  kind,  to  which  native  citizens  are  not  subjected  for  thus  passing  the 
said  Isthmus.  And,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant  enjoy- 
ment of  these  advantages,  and  as  an  especial  compensation  fot  the  said  advantan^es, 
and  for  the  favors  they  have  acquired  by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  articles  of  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  guarantee,  positively  and  efficaciously,  to  New  Granada,  by  the 
present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before-mentioned  Isthmus,  with  the 
view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists ;  and  in  consequence,  the 
United  States  also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory. 

"  2.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  from  the  same  day  the 
treaty  that  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1824,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  notwithstanding  what  was  disposed  in  the 
1st  point  of  its  31st  article. 

**  3.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if  neither  party  notifies  to  the  other  its  inten- 
tion of  reforming  any  of,  or  all,  the  articles  of  this  treaty  twelve  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty  years  stipulated  above,  the  said  treaty  shall  continue  bind- 
ing on  both  parties  beyond  the  said  twenty  years,  until  twelve  months  from  the  time 
that  one  of  the  parties  notifies  its  intention  of  proceeding  to  a  reform. 

"  4.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the  articles 
of  this  treaty,  such  citizens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and  the 
harmony  and  good  correspondence  between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted  there- 
by ;  each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender,  or  sanction  such  viola- 
tion. 

''5.  If  unfortunately  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  treaty  should  be  violated  or 
infringed  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  expresjsly  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  ordain  or  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare  war 
against  the  other  on  complaints  of  injuries  or  t^^mtkgM^  until  the  said  party  consid- 
ering itself  offended  shall  have  laid  befor?  the  other  a  statement  of  such  injuries  or 
damages,  verified  by  competent  proofs,  demanding  Justice  and  satisfaction,  and  the 
same  shall  have  been  denied,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  international  right. 

"6.  Any  special  or  remarkable  advantage  that  one  or  the  other  power  may  enjoy 
from  the  foregoing  stipulation,  are  and  ought  to  be  always  understood  in  virtue  and 
as  in  compensation  of  the  obligations  they  have  Just  contracted,  and  which  have  been 
specified  in  the  first  number  of  this  article.'' 

This  treaty,  now  in  force  as  to  l)ew  Granada  under  the  recently  as- 
sumed title  of  Colombia,  is  discussed  .in  connection  with  the  Glayton- 
Balwer  treaty,  supra^  §  150f. 

(2)  COKTZNUANGB  OF. 
§289. 

As  has  been  already  seen  this  treaty  remains  in  force,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  claimed  that  it  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Olayton-Bulwer 
treaty  so  as  to  be  in  any  way  modified  thereby. 

Aipra,  i  150/. 
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m.  EFFECT  OF  GUAEANTEE  OF,   UNDER  TREATY, 
(1)  Such  guarantee  binds  Colombia. 

§290. 

"  The  federative  Eepublic  of  Oolombia,  oflBcially  styled  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  was  formed  by  the  copvention  of  Bogota  concluded 
September  20, 1861,  by  the  representatives  of  nine  States,  previously  a 
part  of  New  Granada."  (Martin's  Statesman's  Year  Book,  tit.  Colom- 
bia.) As  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  in  Colombia,  the  treaty  with  New 
Granada  binds  Colombia.  And  aside  from  this  view,  as  New  Granada, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  convention 
of  Bogota,  was  virtually  conterminous  with  the  province  of  Colombia,  as 
thus  reconstituted,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  treaty  specifically 
binds  Colombia. 

8upnij  $$  4,  137. 

(2)  Dobs  not  guarantee  against  changes  of  Government. 

§291. 

The  guarantee  of  ^'  perfect  neutrality  "  in  the  treaty  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee against  change  of  Government  in  Colombia,  since  treaty  obliga- 
tions, when  binding  a  country  as  an  entity,  are  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
affected  by  intermediate  revolutions,  and  therefore  exists  irrespective 
of  such  revolutions.  (Supra j  §  137.)  The  United  States,  however,  is  ( 1 ) 
authorized  and  required  by  the  treaty  to  protect  the  transit  of  the  istb- 
muB  from  foreign  invasion,  and  (2)  is  authorized  to  compel  Colombia  to 
keep  the  transit  free  from  domestic  disturbance.  {Supra^  §  145.)  For 
this  purpose  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  employ  in  the  isthmus  such 
foioes  as  may  enable  Colombia  to  keep  the  transit  open.  The  distinc- 
tions in  this  respect  are  given  supray  §§  145, 150/. 

In  connection  with  the  documents  given  supra,  §§  145, 150/,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered : 

^'  The  present  condition  of  tJie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  security  of  persons  and  property  passing  over  it,  requires 
serious  consideration.  Becent  incidents  tend  to  show  that  the  local 
authorities  cannot  be  relied  on  to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Panama, 
and  there  is  just  ground  for  apprehension  that  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  meditating  further  outrages,  without  adequate  measures  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  persons  or  property  having  been  taken, 
either  by  the  State  of  Panama,  or  by  the  General  Government  of  New 
Granada. 

^<  Under  the  guarantees  of  treaty,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have, 
by  the  outlay  of  several  million  dollars,  constructed  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  it  has  become  the  main  route  between  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  possessions,  over  which  multitudes  of  our  citizens  and  a 
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vast  amoant  of  property  are  constantly  passing — ^to  the  security  and 
protection  of  all  which,  and  the  oontinaance  of  the  public  advantages 
involved,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
be  indifferent. 

^^  I  have  deemed  the  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  scenes  of  lawless 
violence  in  this  quarter  so  imminent  as  to  make  it  my  duty  to  station 
a  part  of  our  naval  force  in  the  liarbors  of  Panama  and  Aspinwall,  in 
order  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  these  ports,  and  to  insure  to  them  safe  passage  across  the  Isth- 
mus. And  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  to  withdraw  the  naval 
force  now  in  those  ports,  until,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  New  Granada,  or  otherwise,  some  adequate  arrangement  shall 
have  been  made  for  the  protection  and  security  of  a  line  of  interoceanic 
communication  so  important  at  this  time,  not  to  the  United  States 
only,  but  to  all  other  maritime  states  both  of  Europe  and  America." 

President  Pierce,  Fourth  Annual  Message,  1856. 

<^The  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  position  of  the  free  ports 
of  Panama  and  Colon  as  mere  stations  on  one  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant highways  should  demand  a  simpler  and  less  rigid  enforcement 
of  customs  rules  against  the  vehicles  of  mere  transient  passage  than 
may  be  requisite  to  protect  the  fiscal  interests  at  ports  of  entry.  It  is 
deemed  that  the  mutual  concessions  and  guarantees  under  which  the 
transit  was  established  entitle  all  those  who  honestly  and  pacifically 
use  it  to  exceptional  facilities,  which  may  not  be  needed,  or  be  even 
proper  at  other  ports.  It  would  be  very  much  to  be  regretted  if 
a  contrary  course  should  prevail  in  confiict  with  the  true  interests  of 
Colombia  herself,  no  less  than  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  incidental  to  the  transit" 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  liar.  6, 1883.    MSS.  Inst,  Co- 
lombia. 

IV.  RELATIONS  TO  PABTICULAB  C0UNTBIB8. 

(I)  Colombia. 
§292. 

The  position  of  Colombia  as  to  the  treaty  of  1846  has  been  already 
discussed.    {Supra^  §§  145, 160/,  297  jf.) 
The  following  may  be  considered  in  the  same  relation : 

<^  You  will  remember  that  soon  after  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  Feb- 
ruary 13 1  took  occasion  to  have  an  interview  with  you,  in  which  I  inti- 
mated that  this  Government  could  scarcely  consider  the  newspaper 
reports  referred  to  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  demand  of  formal  expla- 
nations; that  I  was  not  then  in  possession  of  the  information  upon 
which  the  definite  wishes  of  this  Grovernment  would  finally  take  shape, 
but  that  you  might  rest  assured  that  no  action  had  been  taken  or  was 
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contemplated  which  could  io  any  degree  be  regarded  as  inattentive  to 
the  complete  equality  and  independence  of  the  Colombian  Eepu'blic,  or 
in  the  least  disregardful  of  its  interests;  and  that,  in  case  this  Govern- 
ment should  find  it  useful  to  its  commercial  and  naval  interests  to  es- 
tablish coaling  stations  in  any  ports  of  the  Isthmus^  it  would  present 
the  matter  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  friendly  allowance  of  the  Colom- 
bian Government. 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  April  1,  from  New  York,  I  several 
times  made  inquiries  as  to  the  time  of  your  return  in  order  that  I  might 
secure  an  interview,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  15th  of 
April,  advising  me  of  your  return,  you  were  immediately  desired  to  do 
me  the  honor  of  calling  at  the  Department,  when  you  were  informed  that 
my  necessary  absence  in  New  York  would  postpone  my  reply  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  that  I  would  endeavor  to  furnish  you  an  answer  in  season 
for  your  mail  of  the  20th  instant. 

''  I  have  recalled  these  fieicts  to  your  attention  simply  to  confirm  the 
assurance,  which  you  must  already  feel,  that  there  has  been  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  no  disposition  to  misconstrue  or  neglect  your  natu- 
ral desire  to  be  duly  informed  of  any  action  which  might  affect  the  in- 
terests or  dignity  of  the  state  you  represent. 

**It  is  only  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  1  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  enabled  to  furnish  you  that  precise  information  of  the 
movements  of  its  naval  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
Isthmus  which  you  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive. 

*^  The  Government  of  Colombia  has  been  for  a  long  time  aware  that 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  both  their  naval  and  mercantile  marine 
might  require  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  of  coaling  stations 
at  some  i>oints  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  America; 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  doubted  that  the 
fijendly  feeling  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  treaty  obli- 
gations of  this  Government  to  the  Government  of  Colombia  would  in- 
duce that  Grovernment  to  afford  it  every  aid  and  facility  in  obtaining 
and  occupying  such  stations,  should  they  be  desired,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Colombia.  This  Government  was  aware  that  the  acquisition  of 
such  places,  whether  by  the  purchase  of  private  property  or  by  public 
grant,  would  need  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  its  assent  would  be 
cheerfully  given.  Nor  has  this  Government  ever  supposed  that  the 
examination  and  survey  of  the  harbors  and  unoccupied  shores  of  these 
coasts  could  excite  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  Central  American 
powers. 

'^This  convenience  sought  by  a  commercial  and  naval  power  has,  as 
you  are  well  informed,  been  accorded  to  this  Government  at  various 
points  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  by  all  friendly  powers  upon 
the  mere  suggestion  by  this  Government  that  it  was  desired.    I  have 
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therefore  to  iDform  you  that  this  Government,  having  under  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  establishing  coaling  stations  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  at  such  points  in  the  State  of  Panama  aa  might  seem 
best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  orders  were  given  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Adams* 
Commander  Howell,  to  visit  the  Oulf  of  Dulce,  and  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Kearsarge,  Commander  Picking,  to  visit  the  Boca  del  Toro  and  Chiriqai 
Lagoon,  and  to  report  fully  the  capabilities  of  those  locations.  Within 
the  last  few  days  only  reports  have  been  received  from  both  of  these 
commanders. 

^^  From  Commander  Howell  the  Government  learns  that  the  point  best 
adapted  for  its  purpose  is  Golfito,  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  and  that  with 
the  permission  of  the  local  authorities  he  has  made  a  small  deposit  of 
coal  in  that  neighborhood. 

<^As  the  boundary  line  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  between  Costa  Eica  and 
Colombia  has  not  been  determined,  this  Government  is  at  present  un- 
able to  say  where  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  two  States  the 
point  selected  is  situated. 

<(  From  Commander  Picking  the  Government  learns  that  in  his  opin- 
ion Shepherd's  Harbor,  In  the  Almerante  Bay,  is  the  situation,  in  the 
Boca  del  Toro,  best  adapted  for  a  coaling  station." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Arosemena,  Apr.  17,1880.    MSS.- Notes,  Col- 
ombia ;  For.  Bel.,  1880. 

<^  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  19th  ultimo,  wherein, 
while  disclaiming  desire  on  your  part  to  interfere  with  any  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  made  at  Bogota  by  the  United  States  minister,  Mr. 
Dichman,  with  regard  to  coaling  stations  on  the  Colombian  Isfhroas, 
as  contemplated  in  my  note  to  you  of  April  17  last,  you  intimate  your 
trust  that  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  competent  Department  for  the 
withdrawal  from  Chiriqui  Bay  and  Dulce  Gulf  of  the  United  States  war- 
vessels  lately  engaged  there  in  taking  soundings  and  other  operations 
preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  such  coaling  stations.  You  are 
pleased  to  add  that  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  this  Government  would 
greatly  facilitate  any  arrangement  or  agreement  that  may  be  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  in  relation  to  the  matter,  inas- 
much as  it  would  quiet  the  agitation  which  has  been  caused  in  your 
country  by  the  operations  of  the  vessels  in  question,  and,  which  jon 
suggest,  must  inevitably  find  an  echo  in  ofScial  circles. 

''  I  cannot  but  share  the  regret,  which  I  doubt  not  you  must  feel,  that 
the  operations  of  the  Adams  in  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  and  of  the  Kearsarge 
in  Chiriqui  Bay  should  have  given  rise  to  the  disquietude  you  mention. 
Our  conferences  hitherto,  and  the  frank  and  full  note  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  to  you  on  the  17th  of  April  last,  will,  I  doubt  not,  have  removed 
from  your  own  mind  and  from  that  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  any 
impression  that  the  movements  of  the  Adams  and  Kearsarge  were  in 
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violation  of  comity  or  in  disparagement  of  the  national  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  or  that  they  were,  in 
shorty  otherwise  than  in  the  routine  of  amicable  intercourse  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  usage  and  courtesy  of  friendly  nations,  whose  ports  and 
harbors,  whether  open  to  commerce  or  not,  are  at  all  times  free  to  the 
national  vessels  of  a  power  with  which  relations  of  peace  and  good- will 
prevail. 

'<  I  am  in  receipt  of  official  advices  to  the  eftect  that  on  the  12th  of 
May  ultimo,  the  executive  of  the  State  of  Panama,  in  compliance,  as 
alleged,  with  the  orders  of  the  citizen  President  of  the  nation,  commu- 
nicated to  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  at  the  ports  of  . 
Panama  and  Aspinwall  an  intimation  to  the  commanders  of  the  ves- 
sels in  questions  to  not  only  cease  the  operations  of  taking  soundings, 
which  it  was  alleged  they  had  been  engaged  in,  but,  furthermore,  that 
the  Adams  should  forthwith  quit  the  port  of  Golflto  on  account  of  its 
not  being  open  to  commercial  operations  (puerto  habilitado). 

^^  I  need  hardly  advert  to  the  aspect  of  unfriendliness  which  this  pi*o- 
oeeding  assumes,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  might  readily  be  received, 
were  not  this  Government  confident  that  the  whole  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Panama  is  based  on  an  unhappy 
misconception,  which,  in  the  interest  of  good-will,  this  Government  is 
desirous  to  see  removed.  For  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
peremptory  notification  thus  conveyed  to  the  distant  vessels  and  officers 
of  the  United  States,  although,  perhaps,  an  echo  in  official  regions  of  the 
baseless  disquietude  of  the  populace,  is  not  consonant  with  the  calm 
and  amicable  communication  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
end  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  vessels,  which  you,  a  week  later  in  point 
of  time,  make,  officially,  at  the  seat  of  this  Government  in  your  note  of 
the  19th  ultimo,  to  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  reply. 

^  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing my  readiness  and  desire  to  regard  the  act  of  the  authorities 
of  Panama  as  ill-judged  and  unsupported  by  the  cool  good  sense  of  your 
federal  Gx>vemment,  whose  considerate  and  amicable  purposes  I  find  re- 
flected in  your  recent  note. 

^^The  information  I  possess  from  the  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
Oolombia  and  from  the  naVal  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  those 
regions,  enables  me  to  inform  yon  with  pleasure,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  executive  of  the  State  of  Panama,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Adams  was  no  longer  in  Colombian  waters  but  lay  at  Punta  Arenas, 
in  the  friendly  neighboring  Eepublic  of  Oosta  Eica,  and  that  having 
accomplished  the  peaceable  object  of  her  voyage,  she  was  then  under 
orders  of  recall  to  a  home  port  of  the  United  States. 

^  I  may  also  add,  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  operations  of  the 
Kearsarge  in  the  waters  of  Ohiriqui  Lagoon,  that  at  the  date  of  last 
advices,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Ifavy  Department,  given  some 
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time  previoasly,  that  vessel  was  about  to  quit  Las  Bocas  del  Tore,  hav- 
ing completed  her  errand. 

<^  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that,  at  the  time  you  addressed  me, 
the  Kearsarge,  like  the  Adams,  was  already  out  of  Colombian  jurisdic- 
tion. 

^^  The  present  occasion  seems  a  fitting  one  for  me  to  again  assure 
you,  as  I  have  done  in  my  note  of  April  17,  that  the  errand  upon 
which  these  national  vessels  of  the  United  States  visited  the  waters  of 
a  state  to  which  we  are  allied  by  ties  of  friendship  and  treaty  guaran- 
tees, neither  in  design  nor  in  execution  justified  any  feeling  of  alarm  or 
irritation  on  the  part  either  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Panama 
or  of  the  population  thereof.  The  repetition  of  this  assurance  is,  I 
feel,  all  that  is  now  needful  to  add  to  the  explanation  of  that  note. 

^^  It  is  therefore  confidently  hoped  by  the  President  that  the  actual 
course  so  inconsiderately  adopted  by  the  executive  of  Panama,  notwith- 
standing the  ample  and  frank  explanations  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Dich- 
mau,  on  the  occasion  of  the  official  visit  of  the  latter  to  Panama,  on  the 
5th  of  May  last,  and  notwithstanding,  moreover,  an  explicit  promise 
then  made  by  President  Cervera  to  Mr.  Dichman,  of  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  duly  advised,  that  he  would  hold  in  abeyance  any  step 
then  contemplated  toward  the  Adams  and  Kearsarge,  until  Mr.  Dich- 
man  should  have  made  to  the  federal  authorities  at  Bogotd  the  comma- 
nication  with  which  he  was  charged,  will  either  be  promptly  disavowed 
or  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supreme  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  For  in  whatever  way  the  act  of  President  Cervera, 
as  communicated  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  Colon  (Aspin- 
wall)  and  Panama  on  the  12th  ultimo  may  be  regarded,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  as  otherwise  than  unprecedented,  and,  if  not  unfriendly  in  its 
conception,  as  at  least  partaking  to  an  unfortunate  extent  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  unfriendliness. 

^'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  place  before  the  Government 
at  Bogot4  the  just  grievance  of  this  Government  in  the  matter,  not  iu 
a  spirit  of  querulous  indignation  at  the  treatment  offered  to  its  vessels 
under  an  irresponsible  impulse  of  uninstructed  suspicion,  but  in  confi- 
dence that  the  apparent  offense  of  wishing  to  exclude  the  public  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  peace,  from  any  of  the  ports  and 
places  of  the  Colombian  Union  may  be  speedily  relieved  of  its  unhappy 
features,  and  that  your  note  to  me,  to  which  I  now  reply,  will  be  found 
to  truly  represent,  as  I  have  assumed  it  to  do,  the  spirit  of  sincere 
friendship  and  thoughtful  consideration  which  I  cannot  but  believe  the 
Colombian  Government  feels  toward  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  1  am  not  slow  to  affirm,  is  felt  in  like  eminent  degree  by  the 
United  States  toward  their  sister  Republic. 

"  1  am  confident,  Mr.  Minister,  that  your  enlightened  judgment  and 
marked  friendliness  will  lead  you  to  concur  with  me  in  the  need  of  a 
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better  nnderstanding  of  this  strange  and  precipitate  actioA  of  the  ex- 
ecative  of  the  State  of  Panama." 

ICr.  Eyarts,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Aroflemena,  June  5,  1880.  MSS.  Notes,  Co- 
lombia ;  For.  BeL,  1880. 

As  to  debts  of  Colombia^  as  afifected  by  sabseqaent  revolutions  see  gupra,  $  236. 

As  to  the  Britlah  treaty  with  Colombia  of  1878,  in  respect  to  an  Isthmus  ship- 
canal,  see  article  by  Engelhardt  in  18  Revue  de  droit  int.,  106. 

(2)  NiGiJUOUA. 

§  293. 

The  action  of  Nicaragaa  in  relation  to  the  ship-canals  projected  through 
her  territory,  and  to  Great  Britain,  as  exhibited  in  her  negotiations 
with  that  power,  as  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  is  detailed  in  other  sections. 
(Supraj  §  150/;  in/ra^  §  295j) 

The  following  documents  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
those  given  supra^  §  150/ : 

"  You  will  represent  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  that  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of  the  line  of 
the  (proposed)  canal  to  her  until  the  course  which  that  work  shall  take, 
with  reference -to  the  river  San  Juan,  and  its  terminus  on  the  Paciiic, 
shall  be  ascertained,  and  until  the  difference  between  Nicaragua  and 
Gosta  Bica,  concerning  their  boundary,  shall  be  settled." 

Mr.  V^ebster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.^err,  May  4,  1851.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

*^If  Nicaragua  chooses  to  maintain  the  position  you  assume  in  your 
note  me,  that  her  citizens  who  incorporated  themselves  with  the  com- 
munity at  San  Juan  are  still  in  friendly  relations  with  her  and  entitled 
to  her  protection,  then  she  approves,  by  an  implication,  which  she  is 
not  at  liberty  to  deny,  of  that  political  establishment  planted  on  her 
own  soil,  and  becomes  respoudible  for  the  mischiefe  it  has  done  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  It  would  be  a  strange  inconsistency  for  Nicaragua  to 
regard  the  organization  at  San  Juan  as  a  hostile  establishment  on  her 
territory,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  the  right  to  clothe  with  her  na- 
tionality its  members. 

^^Assaming,  as  it  is  respectful  to  do,  that  you  have  duly  appreciated 
the  consequences  of  the  step  you  have  taken,  I  infer  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  by  claiming  the  right  of  protection  over  the  per- 
sons at  San  Juan,  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  her  responsibility 
to  otiiier  states  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  which  she  has  permitted 
to  occupy  that  part  of  her  territory." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marcoleta,  Aug.  2,  1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent. 

Am. 
As  to  attack  on  Qreytown  (San  Juan),  see  Bupra,  $  2^a. 
Aa  to  gOYemment  of  Qreytown,  see  mipra,  $  224. 

«  

'^  Yon  will  impress  upon  Oount  Walewski  that  we  want  nothing  of 
which  is  not  honorable  to  her,  and  which  we  have  not  a  fair 
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right  to  demand.  We  shall,  under  no  circamstances,  abandon  the  de- 
termination that  the  transit  roates  across  the  Isthmus  shall  be  kept 
open  and  safe  for  all  commercial  nations." 

Mr.  Caia,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Apr.  12,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

"  In  reply  the  undersigned  feels  called  on  simply  to  reiterate  the  doc- 
trine which  has  been  made  public  in  the  dispatch  which  he  addressed 
to  General  Lamar,  on  the  25th  July,  1858,  on  the  subject,  and  which 
is  embraced  substantially  in  the  following  sentences : 

'*  'Nor  do  they  [the  United  States]  claim  to  interfere  with  the  local 
Governments  in  the  determination  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  routes  and  with  the  persons  with  whom  contracts  may 
be  made  for  that  purpose.  What  they  do  desire  and  mean  to  accom- 
plish is  that  the  great  interests  involved  *in  this  subject  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  any  unworthy  motive,  but  should  be  guarded  from  abuse* 
and  that,  when  fair  contracts  are  fairly  entered  fhto  with  American 
citizens,  they  should  not  be  wantonly  violated.'  And  again:  < There 
are  several  American  citizens  who,  with  different  interests,  claim  to 
have  formed  engagements  with  the  proper  authorities  of  Kicaragna  for 
opening  and  using  the  transit  routes,  with  various  stipulations  defining 
their  privileges  and  duties,  and  some  of  these  contracts  have  already 
been  in  operation.  This  Government  has  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
disposition  to  determine  the  confitctiug  interests  of  these  claimants. 
But  what  it  has  the  right  to  do,  and  what  it  is  disposed  to  do,  is  to  re- 
quire that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  should  act  in  good  faith 
towards  them,  and  should  not  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  divest  them 
of  rights  justly  acquired  and  solemnly  guaranteed.' 

"  Where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  proceeds  by  an  arbitrary  act 
to  annul  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  party  has  failed  to  comply  with 
its  conditions,  and  by  a  process  which  precludes  any  investigation,  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice  are  violated.  What  the  United  States  re- 
quire is  not  that  their  citizens  should  be  maintained  in  rights  they  have 
forfeited,  but  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  rights  derived  from 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  without  a  fair  examination  by  an  impar- 
tial tribunal." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jerez,  May  5,  1859.     MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

"Everybody  wishes  the  Spanish- American  states  well,  and  yet  every- 
body loses  patience  with  them  for  not  being  wiser,  more  constant,  and 
more  stable.  Such,  I  imagine,  is  the  temper  in  which  every  foreign 
state  finds  itself  when  it  proposes  to  consider  its  relations  to  those  Re- 
publics, and  especially  the  liepublics  of  Central  America.  I  know,  at 
least,  that  this  has  always  been  the  temper  of  our  best  statesmen  in  re- 
gard to  Nicaragua.  Union,  or,  at  least,  practical  alliance  with  Nica- 
ragua has  always  been  felt  by  them  as  a  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  deems  it  prudent  to  counsel  the  establishment  of 
such  intimate  relations.    Possessing  one  of  the  continental  transits  mo6t 
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interesting  to  the  United  States,  ITicaragaa  is  at  once  jealous  of  foreign 
intervention  to  render  it  available,  and  incompetent  to  open  and  main- 
tain it  herself.  Bat  Nicaragua,  like  the  other  Spanish- American  states, 
,ha8  far  better  excuses  for  its  shortcomings  than  it  generally  has  credit 
for.  That  state  became  precociously  mature,  and  it  adopted  our  model 
of  government  with  little  of  that  preliminary  popular  education  and  dis- 
cipline which  seem  necessary  to  enable  any  people  to  administer,  main- 
tain, and  preserve  free  republican  institutions.  The  i>olicy  pursued  by 
foreign  nations  towards  Nicaragua  has  not  been  liberal  or  generous. 
Great  Britain,  in  her  wars  with  Spain,  early  secured  a  position  in  the 
state  very  detrimental  to  its  independence,  and  used  it  to  maintain 
jttie  Indians  in  a  condition  of  defiance  against  the  Creole  population, 
while  it  did  nothing,  at  least  nothing  effectually,  to  civilize  the  tribes 
whom  it  had  taken  under  its  protectiou.  Unwilling  to  lend  the  aid  nec- 
essary to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Great  Britain  used  its  pro- 
tectorate there  to  counteract  domestic  efforts  and  intervention  from  this 
Government  to  make  that  improvement  which  was  necessary  for  the 
interest  of  Nicaragua  herself,  and  hardly  less  necessary  for  all  the  west- 
em  nations.  Oar  own  Government  has  been  scarcely  less  capricious, 
at  one  time  seeming  to  court  the  most  intimate  alliance,  at  another 
treating  the  new  Bepublic  with  neglect  and  indifference, and  at  another 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  consenting  to  the  conquest  and  desolation  of 
thecoantry  by  our  own  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing.the 
institution  of  slavery,  which  it  bad  wisely  rejected.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  Nicaragua  has  not  until  this  day  been  a  loser  instead  of  a  gainer 
by  her  propinquity  to,  and  intercourse  with,  the  United  States. 

^*  Happily  this  condition  of  things  has  ceased  at  last.  Great  Britain 
has  discovered  that  her  Mosquito  protectorate  was  as  useless  to  herself 
as  it  was  injurious  to  Nicaragua,  and  has  abandoned  it.  The  United 
States  no  longer  think  that  they  want  slavery  re-established  in  that 
state,  nor  do  they  desire  anything  at  the  hands  of  its  Government  but 
that  it  may  so  conduct  its  affairs  as  to  permit  and  favor  the  opening  of 
an  interoceanic  navigation,  which  shall  be  profitable  to  Nicaragua  and 
equally  open  to  the  Uoited  States  and  to  all  other  maritime  nations. 

'^  You  go  to  Nicaragua  in  this  fortanate  conjuncture  of  circumstances. 
There  is  yet  another  comfort  attending  your  mission.  Claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  upon  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  have  long  been  a 
source  of  diplomatic  irritation.  A  convention  which  provides  for  the 
aetttement  of  these 'claims  has  been  already  negotiated.  It  wants  only 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Nicaragua,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  not  materially  change 
the  effect  of  the  convention,  and  such  consent  may,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  given  at  the  approaching  special  session  of  Congress. 

^^  Your  instructions,  therefore,  will  be  few  and  very  simple.  Assure 
the  Bepublic  of  Nicaragua  that  the  President  will  deal  with  that  Gov- 
ernment jastly,  fairly,  and  in  the  most  fHendly  spirit;  that  he  desires 
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only  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  Cultivate  friendly  dispositions  there 
toward  the  United  States.  See  that  no  partiality  arises  in  behalf  of 
any  other  foreign  state  to  our  prejudice,  and  favor,  in  every  way  you 
can,  the  improvement  of  the  transit  route,  seeking  only  such  facilities 
.for  our  commerce  as  Nicaragua  can  afitbrd  profitably  to  herself,  and 
yield,  at  the  same  time,  to  other  commercial  nations.'^ 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  Jane  5, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am. 
states;  Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

'♦This  Government  does  not  mean  to  insist  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  an  absolute  right  to  display  the  national  flag  over  their 
buildings  and  ships  in  Nicaragua,  and  on  steamers  navigating  merely 
inland  waters  of  that  country.  But  the  undersigned  is  now  informed 
that  the  American  Transit  Company  has  heretofore,  with  the  full  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  habitually  kept  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  flying  over  such  buildings  and  vessels  as  the  build- 
ings and  waters  aforenamed.  It  seems  to  the  undersigned  tbat  if  for 
ahy  reason  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  had  thought  it  desirable  that 
this  indulgence  should  cease,  comity  would  require  in  that  case  that 
this  should  have  been  made  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  at  least  its  representative  residing  in  Nicaragua,  to  the  end 
that  the  now  offending  flag  might  be  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

'^The  forcible  and  violent  removal  of  the  flag,  at  so  many  points, 
without  any  previous  notice,  seems  to  imply  a  readiness  to  offend  the 
just  sensibilities  of  this  country,  and  indeed  the  allegation  is  distinctly 
made  that  the  flag  was  removed  in  each  case  with  marked  indignity  and 
in  a  specially  insulting  ULanner." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Sept.  28, 1863.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 
As  to  impediments  cast  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  way  of  roads  across 

Isthmus,  see  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dimitry,  Aag.  31,  1859.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Am.  States. 
For  a  full  history  of  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  in  respect  to  Nicaragua  and  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  through 

the  Isthmus,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Schenck,  Apr.  26,  ISTi. 

MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit.,  qaoted  9tipra,  $  150/. 
As  to  negotiations  for  transit  with  Nicaragua  in  1884,  see  Mr.  Fr^linghuysen, 

Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Apr.  2:?,  1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 
For  a  history  of  action  of  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  a 

ship  canal  through  Nicaragua,  see  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Hall,  July  19» 

1884,  Feb.  12,  1884,  Apr.  3,  1884,  Feb.  10,  1885.     MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am. 

In  relation  to  Nicaragua  the  following  list  of  Congressional^  documents,  taken  ftom 
the  Department  register,  may  be  referred  to  : 

Claims  of  United  States  citizens  against.  President's  message,  Dec.  9, 1878. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  3, 45th  Cong.,  3d  eess. 

Resolution  appointing  committee  to  examine  claims,  Feb.  4, 1879.  ^Senate  Bep. 
711,45th  Cong., 3d  seas. 

Claims  of  Woolsey  Teller  and  Eliza  Livingston.  Report  advising  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  for  settlement  of  similar  claims,  Feb.  6,  1879.  House  Rep. 
96, 45th  Cong., 3d  sess. 
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Report  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  examine  into  the 
claims  and  take  evidence,  Jan.  13,  1880.  House  Rep.  86,  46th  Cong.,  2d 
Bess. 

Resolntion  providing  for  a  committee  of  five  to  examine  claims,  June  30, 1879. 
Hoose  Mis.  Doc.  20^  46th  Cong.,  1st  sees. 

Report  submitting  a  bill  to  carry  out  any  claims  convention  with  that  Govern- 
ment that  may  be  concluded,  Apr.  28,  1880.  Senate  Rep.  532,  46th  Cong., 
-   2d  sess. 

Report  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims,  Mar.  3, 1881.    House  Rep.  396, 46th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Report  calling  on  the  President  to  arrange  a  convention  for  the  consideration 
of  claims,  Feb.  7,  1882.    House  Rep.  255, 47th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

Nicaragua  Canal  route,  report  in  favor  of.  President's  message,  Apr.  18,  1879. 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  15, 46th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

As  to  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  the  following  documents  may  be 
noticed : 

Amendments  to  proposed  charter,  Feb.  12, 1881.    House  Rep.  211, 46th  Cong.,  3d 


Favorable  report,  Apr.  4, 1862.    Senate  Rep.  368, 47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Favorable  report,  with  map.    July  21,  1882,  House  Rep.  1698,  47th  Cong.,  1st 

sess. ;  Aug.  7, 1883,  part  2,  minority  report. 
Favorable  report,  Jan.  31, 1883.    Senate  Rep,  952, 47th  Cong. ,  2d  seas. 

(3)  Costa  Riga. 
§  294. 

The  relations  of  Costa  Eica  to  the  United  States  are  elsewhere  dis- 
tinctively noticed,  supra,  §  140. 

As  to  contested  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  as  to  their 
contention  as  to  canal  site,  see  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
Apr.  29, 1852,  Apr.  30, 1852.  MSS.  lost..  Am.  States.  See  also  Mr.  Everett, 
Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kerr,  Jan.  5, 1853,  ibid.,  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
same  issues. 

(4)  Thb  Mosqittio  Country  and  Bbuzb. 

S  296. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  present  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Mosquito  country  has  been  already  pointed  out.  (Supraj  §  150^.) 
It  remains  now  to  observe  that  the  United  States  has  at  all  periods,  after 
the  question  was  agitated,  denied  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a  protec- 
UHship  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  This  has  been  not  only  resolutely,  but 
with  much  elaborateness  of  argument,  in  instructions  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Squier  (Cent.  Am.),  May  1,1849 ;  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft (Great  Britain),  May  2, 1849,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence  (Gr.  Brit.),  Octo- 
ber 20, 1849,  December  10, 1849 ;  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  July  2, 1853,  and  to  Mr.  Dallas,  May  24,  July  26, 1856;  by 
Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
March  17, 1852,  and  by  Mr.  Everett  in  a  report  to  the  President  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,   1853.    Other  documents  showing  the  baselessness  of  this 
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claim  are  uoticed,  sitpraj  §  150/,  in  the  diBcnssion  of  the  Olayton-Bolwer 
treaty. 

That  Great  Britain  has  no  basis  f6r  her  claim  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
quito  country  see  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  May  2, 1849, 
MSS.  Inst.,  6r.  Brit. ;  Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Oct.  20, 1849 ;  same  to ' 
same,  Dec.  10, 1849;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  July  2, 1853 ;  Mr.  Marcy  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  May  24, 1856,  July  26, 1856. 

As  to  Belize  and  Rnatui,  see  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  June  12, 1854,  Aug.  6, 
1855;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Dallas,  liar.  14, 1856,  April  7,  1856,  May  24,  1856, 
July  26,  1856.  See  also  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  27,  32d  Coup:.,  2d  sess. ;  report  of 
Mr. Everett  to  the  President,  Feb.  16,1853,  MSS.  Report  Book;  Bancroft 
Davis,  Notes  on  Treaties,  104. 

For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole  question  see  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  St^ite, 
to  Mr.  Squier,  May  1, 1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  States. 

That  the  Mosquito  Indians  do  not  possess  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  cannot 
give  title,  see  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Mar.  17, 1852;  Mr. 
Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  June  9, 1S53,  MSS.  Inst.,  6r.  Brit. ;  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Aug.  6, 1855 ;  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26, 1856. 

That  the  British  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  territory  is  in  violation  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bncfaanan,  July 
2, 185a    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^<  Under  the  assnmed  title  of  protector  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mos- 
qaltos,  a  miserable,  degraded,  and  insignificant  tribe  of  Indians,  she 
doabtless  intends  to  acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over  this  vast  extent 
of  sea  coast.  With  what  little  reason  she  advances  this  pretension  ap- 
pears from  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at 
London  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1786.  By  its  first  article,  *His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the 
Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general  and  the  islands  adjacent^ 
without  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  hereafter  described  as  what 
ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  granted  by  His 
Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  third  article 
of  the  present  convention,  and  in  addition  to  the  country  already 
granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  two  Crowns  in  1783.' '^ 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Idr.  Hise,  June  3, 1848.  MSS.  Intst.,  Am.  States. 
1  Curtis'  Buchanan,  623. 

<<This  application  has  led  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Department  into  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  British  Gtovemment,  nominally  in  behalf  of  His 
Mosquito  Majesty,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  it  has  no  reason- 
able foundation.  Under  this  conviction,  the  President  can  never  allow 
such  pretension  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  rights  or  interests  which  this 
Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  possess,  or  may  here- 
after acquire^  having  relation  to  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  especially  to 
the  port  and  river  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  He  is  decided  in  the 
.opinion  that  that  part  of  the  American  continent  having  been  discovered 
by  Spain  and  occupied  by  her  so  far  as  she  deemed  compatible  with  her 
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interests,  of  right  belonged  to  her ;  that  the  alleged  independence  of  the 
Moisquito  Indians,  though  tolerated  by  Spain,  did  not  extinguish  her 
right  of  dominion  over  the  region  claimed  in  their  behalf,  any  more  than 
similar  independence  of  other  Indian  tribes  did  or  may  now  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  other  nations,  including  Great  Britain  herself,  over  many 
tracts  of  the  same  continent ;  that  the  rights  of  Spain  to  that  region 
have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  solemn  public 
treaties  with  that  power;  that  all  those  territorial  rights  in  her  former 
American  possessions  descended  to  the  states  which  were  formed  out 
of  those  possessions,  and  must  be  regarded  as  still  appertaining  to  them 
in  every  case  where  they  may  not  have  been  voluntarily  relinquished  or 
canceled  by  conquest  followed  by  adverse  possession.'' 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  May  2, 1849.  -  MSS.  Inet.,  Gr.  Brit. 

'<  It  is  understood  that  New  Granada  sets  up  a  claim  to  the  Mosquito 
shore,  based  upon  the  transfer  of  the  military  jurisdiction  there  to  the 
authorities  at  Carthagena  and  Bogota,  pursuant  to  the  royal  order  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty  of  the  30th  itfovember,  1803,  and  upon  the  7th 
article  of  the  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Central  America,  by  which 
those  Republics  engaged  to  respect  their  limits  based  upon  the  uti 
possidetis  of  1810.  Great  Britain  also  claims  that  coast  in  behalf  of 
the  pretended  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  and  Nicaragua  claims  it  as 
heir  to  the  late  confederation  of  Central  America,  With  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  New  Granada  and  Nicaragua  we  have  no  concern, 
aod,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  amicably  ad- 
justed. We  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  title  of  Spain  to 
the  Mosquito  shore  was  just,  and  that-  her  rights  have  descended  to 
her  late  colonies  adjacent  thereto.  The  Department  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  this  opinion  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Squier,  the 
charge  d'affaires  to  Gautemala,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  instructed 
to  make  it  known  to  the  British  Government  also.  You  may  acquaint 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  New  Granada  with  our  views  on 
this  subject,  and  may  assure  him  that  all  the  moral  means  in  our  power 
will  be  exerted  to  resist  the  adverse  pretensions  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foote,  July  19, 1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

**  The  power  in  existence  at  Greytown  is  claimed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  acknowl- 
edged as  an  independent  nation  by  this  Government." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Graham,  Mar.  17,  18552.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
Aa  to  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  Mosqnlto  country,  see 

message  of  President  Fillmore,  Jan.  21,  1853,  and  accompanying  papers. 

Senate  £x.  Doc.  27,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

"  The  United  States  cannotrecognize  as  valid  any  title  set  up  by  the 
people  at  San  Juan  derived  from  the  Mosqaito  Indians.  It  concedes 
to  this  tribe  of  Indians  only  a  possessory  right — a  right  to  occupy  and 
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nse  for  themselves  the  coantry  in  their  possession ,  bat  not  the  right  of 
sovereignty  or  eminent  domain  over  it.^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec,  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  June  9, 1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

^^  The  British  Government  denies  that  it  has  yielded  anything  by  that 
(1850)  treaty  in  regard  to  its  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians.  It, 
however,  professes  a  willingness,  as*I  understand,  to  withdraw  that  pro- 
tectorate if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  can  be  induced  to  treat  the 
Mosquitos  fairly  and  allow  them  some  compensation  for  the  territory  now 
claimed  by  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  occupancy,  and  for  the 
peaceable  surrender  of  it  toNicaragaa.  Admitting  these  Indians  to  be 
what  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  regard  them,  a  savage  tribe, 
having  only  possessory  rights  to  the  country  they  occupy,. and  not  the 
sovereignty  of  it,  they  cannot  fairly  be  required  to  yield  up  their  ac^ 
ual  possessions  without  some  compensation.  Might  not  this  most 
troublesome  element  in  this  Central  American  question  be  removed  by 
Nicaragua  in  a  way  just  in  itself,  and  entirely  compatible  with  her  na- 
tional honor  t  Let  her  arrange  this  matter  as  we  arrange  those  of  the 
same  character  with  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  portions  of  our  own 
territory.'' 

Mr.  Mbroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Borland,  June  17, 1853.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

"  The  United  States  Gtivernment,  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  has  denied  the  pretensions  set  up  for  the  people  at 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (or  Greytown)  to  any  political  organization 
or  power  derived  in  any  way  or  form  from  the  Mosquitos.'' 

Ibid, 

"The  protectorate  which  Great  Britain  has  assumed  over  the  Mosquito 
Indians  is  a  most  palpable  infringement  of  her  treaties  with  Spain,  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  the  authority  she  is  there  ex- 
ercising under  pretense  of  this  protectorate  is  in  derogation  of  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  several  of  the  Central  American  States  and  contrary  to 
the  manifest  spirit  and  intention  of  the  treaty  of  April  19, 1850,  with 
the  United  States. 

"Though  ostensibly  the  direct  object  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty 
was  to  guarantee  the  free  and  common  use  of  the  contemplated  ship- 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  secure  such  use  to  all  nations 
by  mutual  treaty  stipulations  t/O  that  effect,  there  were  other  and  highly 
important  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  convention.  The 
stipulation  regarded  most  of  all,  by  the  United  States,  is  that  for  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  her  assumed  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
and  with  it  the  removal  of  all  pretext  whatever  for  interfering  with  the 
territorial  arrangements  which  the  Central  American  States  may  wish 
to  make  among  themselves.  It  was  the  intention,  as  it  is  obviously  the 
import,  of  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1850,  to  place  Great  Britain  under  an 
obligation  to  cease  her  interpositions  in  the  affairs  of  Central  America 
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and  to  confine  herself  to  the  enjoyment  oi  her  limited  rights  in  the 
fielize.  She  has  by  this  treaty  of  ^1850  obligated  herself  not  to  occupy 
or  colonize  any  part  of  Central  America  or  to  exercise  any  dominion 
therein.  Notwithstanding  these  stipulations  she  still  asserts  the  right 
to  hold  i>o6session  of  and  to  exercise  control  over  large  districts  of  that 
coantry  and  important  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  unquestion- 
able appendages  of  the  Central  American  States.  This  jurisdiction  is 
not  less  mischievous  in  its  effects,  nor  less  objectionable  to  us,  because 
it  is  covertly  exercised  (partly  at  least)  in  the  name  of  a  miserable  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  have  in  reality  no  political  organization,  no  actual 
Government,  not  even  the  semblance  of  one,  except  that  which  is  created 
by  British  authority  and  upheld  by  British  power." 

Mr.   Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan^  July  2,   1853.    MSS.  Inst.  Or. 
Brit. 

'^  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  Government  has  never  had  occasion  to  take 
the  question  of  the  proprietorship  of  those  (the  Mosquito)  islands  into 
consideration.  I  cannot  say,  beforehand,  what  would  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  on  the  subject,  as  we  make  it  a  rule  to  express  no 
opinion  upon  a  hypothetical  case. 

'^It  is  obvious,  however,  firom  the  names  of  the  islands,  that  they  were 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Though  this,  unaccompanied  by  actual 
occupancy,  may  not  have  imparted  to  Spain  any  right  of  ownership  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  countries,  yet,  as  the 
islands  lie  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  if  they  had,  for  any  purpose,  been  visited  by  persons  not 
owing  allegiance  to  Spain,  she  might  have  endeavored  to  prevent  thi^. 
It  is  more  certain  that  she  would  have  endeavored  to  prevent  any  other 
nation  from  occupying  them  for  military  or  naval  purposes.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  possessed  by  Spain  in  Central  America  extended,  as  we 
claim,  over  the  territory .  actually  conquered  or  obtained  by  contract 
from  the  aborigines,  as  well  as  over  that  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
not  been  extinguished.  The  British  Government  contends  that  the 
Indian  title  to  the  Mosquito  coast  has  never  been  extinguished ;  and 
partly  on  that  ground  asserts  the  right  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
that  coast.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  that  Government  might  also  con- 
tend that  the  islands  to  which  you  refer  belong  by  right  of  proximity 
to  the  Mosquito  shore  and,  therefore,  that  its  right  of  protection  ex- 
tends to  them  also.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Ondeshnys,  Dec.  27.  185?. 
MSS.  Dom.  IM. 

''The  political  condition  of  what  is  called  the  Mosquito  Kingdom  has 
for  several  years  past  been  a  matter  of  discussion  between  the  United . 
States  .and  Great  Britain.    This  Government  has  uniformly  held  that 
the  Mosquito  Indians  are  a  savage  tribe,  and  that  though  they  have 
rights  as  the  occupants  of  the  country  where .  they  are,  they  have  no 
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sovereign  or  political  aathority  there,  aod  do  capacity  to  transfer  to  in- 
dividaals  an  absolute  and  permanent  title  to  the  lands  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain — which  only  can  be  the 
source  of  such  title — ^is  in  certain  of  the  Central  American  States. 

<'If  the  emigrants  (persons  purposii^  to  settle  in  the  Mosquito  King- 
dom), should  be  formed  into  companies,  commanded  by  officers,  and 
furnished  with  arms,  such  organisation  would  assume  the  character  of 
a  military  expedition,  and  being  hardly  consistent  with  professions  of 
peaceful  objects,  would  devolve  upon  this  Government  the  duty  of 
inquiring  whether  it  be  not  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  apt." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kinney,  Feb.  4,  1855.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Great  Britain  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  April  19, 1850, 
<^any  rightful  possessions  in  Central  America,  save  only  the  usufructuary 
settlement  at  the  Belize,  if  that  really  be  in  Central  America ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  she  had  any,  she  was  bound  by  the  express  tenor  and 
true  construction  of  the  convention,  to  evacuate  the  same,  so-  as  thus 
to  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  in  that  respect  as  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26, 1856.  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
Suproy  $  150/.  [The  whole  of  this  instruction  is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  be  carefuUy  studied  in  this  connection.] 

The  ^^  statement  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,''  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  United 
States  minister  in  London,  dated  January  6, 1854,  given  in  the  Brit,  and 
For.  St.  Pap.  for  1855-'56,  vol.  46,  contains  the  following  passages: 

'<It  would  be  a  vain  labor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  connection  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  Mosquito  shore  and  other  portions  of  Central 
America  previous  to  her  treaties  with  Spain  of  1783  and  1786.  -  This 
connection  doubtless  originated  from  her  desire  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  of  trade  which  Spain  so  jealously  enforced  with  her  American 
colonies,  and  to  introduce  into  them  British  manufactures.  The  at- 
tempts of  Great  Britain  to  accomplish  this  object  were  pertinaciously  re- 
sisted by  Spain,  aud  became  the  source  of  continual  difficulties  between 
the  two  nations.  After  a  long  period  of  strife  these  were  happily  ter- 
minated by  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  lan- 
guage as  ever  was  employed  on  any  similar  occasion ;  and  the  history 
of  the  time  reudered  the  meaning  of  this  language,  if  possible,  still  more 
clear  and  explicit. 

"Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  3d  September,  1783,  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  King  and  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  This  abundantly 
appears  from  Lord  John  BusselPs  <  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Charles  James  Fox.'  The  Bricish  Grovemment,  faillDg  in  their  efforts 
to  have  this  article  deferred  for  six  months,  finally  yielded  a  most  reluct-  , 
ant  consent  to  its  insertion  in  the  treaty. 

"Why  this  reluctant  consent!  Because  Article  VI  stipulates  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  between  the  river  Wallis  or  Belize 
and  the  Bio  Hondo,  within  which  permission  was  granted  to  British 
subjects  to  cut  log- wood, '  all  the  English  who  may  be  dispersed  in  any 
other  parts,  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent  ("contiuente  Espagnol"), 
or  in  any  of  the  islands  whatsoever  dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish 
continent,  and  for  whatever  reason  it  might  be,  without  exception,  shall 
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retire  within  tbe  district  above  described  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  computed  from  tbe  exchange  of  ratifications.' 

''And  the  treaty  farther  expressly  provides,  that  the  permission 
,  granted  to  cut  logwood  '  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating,  in  any 
wise,  from  his  [Catholic  Majesty's]  rights  of  sovereignty'  over  this 
logwood  district ;  and  it  stipulates,  moreover,  ^that  if  any  fortifications 
should  have  been  actually  heretofore  erected  within  the  limits  marked 
out.  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  them  all  to  be  demolished,  and 
he  will  order  his  subjects  not  to  build  any  new  ones.' 

^'But,  notwithstanding  these  provisions,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  it 
was  still  in  the  power  of  the  British  Government  *  to  put  our  [their] 
own  interpretation  upon  the  words  '^continente  Espagnol,"  and  to  deter- 
mine, upon  prudential  considerations,  whether  the  Mosquito  shore  comes 
under  that  description  or  not.' 

''  Hence  the  necessity  for  new  negotiations  which  should  determine, 
precisely  and  expressly,  the  territory  embraced  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 
These  produced  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  July,  1786 ;  and  its  very 
first  article  removed  every  dombt  on  the  subject.  This  declared  that 
^  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country 
of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  without  exception,'  situated  beyond  tiie  new  limits  prescribed 
by  the  convention  within  which  British  subjects  were  to  be  permitted 
to  cut,  not  only  logwood,  but  mahogany  and  all  oilier  wood ;  and  even 
this  district  is  '  indisputably  acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.' 

'^Thus  what  was  meant  by  the  ^continente  Espagnol'  in  the  treaty 
of  1783,  is  defined,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  convention  of  1786 ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Eing  oyer  the  Mosquito  shore,  as  well  as 
over  every  other  portion  of  the  Spanish  continent  and  the  islands  adja- 
cent, is  expressly  recognized. 

"  It  was  just  that  Great  Britain  should  interfere  to  protect  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  against  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  exposed  them- 
selves as  her  allies  from  their  legitimate  and  acknowledged  sovereign. 
Article  XIV  of  the  convention,  therefore,  provides  that  His  CatholiiJ 
Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of  humanity,  promises  to  the 
King  of  England  that  he  will  not  exercise  any  act  of  severity  against 
the  Mosquitos  inhabiting  in  part  the  countries  which  are  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  virtue  of  the  present  convention,  on  account  of  the  connections 
which  may  have  subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  English  ; 
and  His  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his  part,  will  strictly  prohibit  all  his 
subjects  from  furnishing  arms  or  warlike  stores  to  the  Indians  in  gen- 
eral situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  possessions.' 

^^  British  honor  required  that  these  treaties  with  Spajn  should  be 
faithfully  observed ;  and  from  the  contemporaneous  history  no  dt)ubt 
exists  but  that  this  was  done;  that  tbe  orders  required  by  Article  XY 
of  the  convention  were  issued  by  the  British  Government,  and  that 
they  were  strictly  carried  into  execution. 

^^  In  this  connection  a  reference  to  the  significant  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  26th  of  March,  1787,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
On  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Bawdon  that  the  terms  of  the 
convention  of  July  14,  1786,  do  not  meet  the  favorable  opinion  of  this 
House.'  The  motion  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
great  ability.  The  task  of  defending  the  ministry  upon  this  occasion 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  was  most  trium- 
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phantly  performed.  He  abundantly  justified  the  ministry  for  having 
surrendered  the  Mosquito  shore  to  Spain ;  and  proved  that '  the  Mos- 
quitos  were  not  our  allies ;  they  were  not  a  people  we  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  protect.'  His  lordship  repelled  the  argument  that  the  settle- 
ment was  a  regular  and  legal  settlement,  with  some  sort  of  indigna- 
tion 'j  and  so  far  from  agreeing,  as  had  been  contended,  that  we  had  re- 
mained uniformly  in  the  quiet  and  unque-stionable  possession  of  our 
claim  to  the  territory  he  called  upon  the  noble  Viscount  Stormont  to 
declare,  as  a  man  of  honor,  whether  he  did  not  know  the  contrary. 

''Lord  Eawdon's  motion  to  condemn  the  convention  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  63  to  17. 

"It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  all  sides  of  the  House,  whether 
approving  or  disapproving  the  convention,  proceeded  upon  the  express 
admission  that  it  required  Great  Britain,  employing  its  own  language, 
'  to  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos.'  On  this  question  the  House 
of  Lords  was  unanimous.  . 

<<At  what  period,  then,  did  Great  Britain  renew  her  claims  to  the 
country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  without  exception  f  It  certainly  was  not  in  1801,  when, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  she  acquired  the  island  of  Trinidad  from 
Spain,  without  any  mention  whatever  of  further  acquisitions  in  Amer- 
ica. It  certainly  was  not  in  1809,  when  she  entef^ed  into  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, offensive  and  defensive,  with  Spain,  to  resist  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  certainly 
was  not  in  1814,  when  the  commercial  treaties,  which  had  previously 
existed  between  the  two  powers,  including,  it  is  presumed,  those  of 
1783  and  1786,  were  revived.  On  all  these  occasions  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  any  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Mosquito  protector- 
ate, or  to  any  of  the  Spanish-American  territories  which  she  had  alMBkn- 
doned.  It  was  not  in  1817  and  1819,  when  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment (57  and  59  George  III),  distinctly  acknowledged  that  the  British 
settlement  at  Belize  was  'not  within  the  territory  and  dominion  of  His 
Majesty,'  but  was  merely  <  a  settlement  for  certain  purposes,  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  protection  of  His  Majesty;'  thus  evincing  a 
determined  purpose  to  observe  with  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith 
the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786  with  Spain. 

"In  the  very  sensible  book  of  Captain  Bonnycastle,  of  the  corps  of 
British  Royal  Engineers,  on  Spanish-America,  published  at  London, 
in  1818,  he  gives  no  intimation  whatever  that  Great  Britain  had  re- 
vived her  claim  to  the  Mosquito  protectorate.  On  the  contrary,  he 
describes  the  Mosquito  shore  as  'a  tract  of  country  which  lies  along 
part  of  the  northern  aind  eastern  shore  of  Honduras,'  which  had  'been 
claimed  by  the  British.'  He  adds,  'the  English  held  this  country  for 
eighty  years,  and  abandoned  it  in  1787  and  1788.' 

"Thus  matters  continued  until  a  considerable  period  after  1821,  in 
which  year  the  Spanish  provinces  composing  the  captain-generalship 
of  Guatemala  asserted  and  maintained  their  independence  of  Spain.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove,  at  this  period 
of  the  world's  history,  that  these  provinces  having,  by  a  successful 
revolution,  become  independent  states,  succeeded  within  their  re8pect- 
ive  limits  to  ail  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain.  This  will  surely  not 
be  denied  by  the  British  Government,  which  took  so  noble  and  promi- 
nent a  part  in  securing  the  independence  of  all  the  Spanish-American 
provinces. 

"Indeed,  Great  Britain  has  recorded  her  adhesion  to  this  principle 
of  international  law  in  her  treaty  of  December  26, 1826,  with  Mexico, 
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then  recently  a  revolted  Spanish  colony.  By  this  treaty,  so  far  from 
claiming  any  right  beyond  the  nsufruct  which  had  been  conceded  to 
her  nnder  the  convention  with  Spain  in  1786,  she  recognizes  its  con- 
tinned  existence  and  binding  effect,  as  between  herself  and  Mexico,  by 
obtaining  and  accepting  from  the  Government  of  the  latter  a  stipula- 
tion that  British  subjects  shall  not  be  'disturbed  or  molested  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  they 
have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  described  and  laid  down'  bj- 
that  convention.  Whether  the  former  Spanish  sovereignty  over  Belize, 
subject  to  the  British  usufruct,  reverted  of  right  to  Mexico  or  to  Gua- 
temala, may  be  seriously  questioned;  but,  in  either  case,  this  recognition 
by  Great  Britain  is  equally  conclusive. 

"And  here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  observe  that  Great  Britain  still 
continues  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  district  between  the  Kio  Hondo 
and  the  Sibun,  within  which  the  King  of  Spain  had  granted  her  a 
license  to  cut  mahogany  and  other  woods,  but  the  British  settlers  have 
extended  this  possession  south  to  the  river  Sarstoon,  one  degree  and  a 
half  of  latitude  beyond  *the  limits  described  and  laid  down'  by  this 
convention.  It  is  presumed  that  the  encroachments  of  these  settlers 
south  of  the  Sibun  have  been  made  without  the  authority  or  sanction 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  that  no  difficulty  will  exist  in  their  removal. 

"Yet  in  view  of  all  these  antecedents  the  island  of  Ruatan,  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Honduras,  and  within  sight  of  its  shores,  was  cap- 
tured in  1841  by  Colonel  McDonald,  then  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  super- 
intendent at  Belize,  and  the  flag  of  Honduras  was  hauled  down  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  was  hoisted  in  its  place.  This  small  State,  inca- 
pable of  making  any  eifectual  resistance,  was  compelled  to  submit,  and 
the  island  has  ever  since  been  under  British  control.  What  makes  this 
event  more  remarkable  is  that  it  is  believed  a  similar  act  of  violence 
had  been  committed  on  Buatan  by  the  superintendent  of  Belize  in  1835; 
but  on  complaint  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Central  American 
States,  then  still  in  existence,  the  act  was  formally  disavowed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  island  was  restored  to  the  authorities  of 
the  fiepubhc. 

"  No  question  can  exist  but  that  Ruatan  was  one  of  the  ^  islands  ad- 
jacent '  to  the  American  continent  which  had  been  restored  by  Great 
Britain  to  Spain  under  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786.  Indeed,  the  most 
approved  British  gazetteers  and  geographers  up  till  the  present  date 
have  borne  testimony  to  this  fact,  apparently  without  information  from 
that  hitherto  but  little  known  portion  of  the  world,  that  the  island  had 
again  been  seized  by  Her  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Belize,  and  was 
now  a  possession  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

"  When  Gseat  Britain  determined  to  resume  her  dominion  over  the 
Mosquito  shore,  in  the  name  of  a  protectorate,  is  not  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  TInited  States.  The  first  information  on  the 
subject  in  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  was  contained  in 
a  djspatch  of  the  20th  January,  1842,  from  William  S.  Murphy,  esq., 
special  agent  of  the  American  Government  to  Guatemala,  in  which  he 
states  that  in  a  conversation  with  Coloael  McDonald  at  Belize  the  latter 
had  informed  him  that  he  had  discovered  and  sent  documents  to  Eng- 
land, which  caused  the  British  Government  to  revive  their  claim  to  the 
Mosquito  territory. 

'^  According  to  Bonnycastle  the  Mosquito  shore  ^  lies  along  part  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  shore  of  Honduras ; '  and  by  the  map  which 
aecompanies  his  work,  extends  no  further  south  than  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Segovia,  iu  about  12°  north  latitude.  This  respectable  aatiior 
certainly  never  could  have  imagined  that  it  extended  south  to  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  because  be  describes  this  as  the  principal  port  of 
Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  says  there  are  ^  three  portages'  between 
the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Hhese  carrying  places  are  de- 
fended, and  at  one  of  them  is  the  fort  San  Juan,  called  also  the.Castle 
of  Kuestra  Senora,  on  a  rock,  and  very  strong ;  it  has  36  guns  mounted, 
with  a  small  battery,  whose  platform  is  level  with  the  water ;  and  the 
whole  is  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Its  garrison 
is  generally  kept  up  at  100  infantry,  16  artillerymen,  with  about  60  of 
the  militia,  and  is  provided  with  bateaux,  which  row  guard  every  night 
up  and  down  the  stream.'  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
justly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  defending  this  outlet  from  the  lake 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  ocean ;  because,  as  Captain  Bonnycastle  observer 
<  this  port  (San  Juan)  is  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  Americas,  ana 
with  the  possession  of  it  and  Bealejo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the 
Spanish  colonies  migtit  be  paralyzed  by  the  enemy  then  being  master 
of  the  ports  of  both  oceans.'  He  might  have  added  that  nearly  60 
years  ago,  on  the  26th  February,  1796,  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua was  established  as  a  port  of  entry  of  the  second  class  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  Captain  Bonnycastle,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  would 
have  been  greatly  surprised  had  they  been  informed  that  this  port  was 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos,  and 
that  the  cities  and  cultivated  territories  of  Nicaragua  surrounding  the 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua  had  no  outlet  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  ex- 
cept by  his  gracious  permission. 

'*  It  was,  therefore,  with  profound  surprise  and  regret  [thatj  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  learned  that  a  British  force, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  had  expelled  the  State  of  Nicaragua  from 
San  Juan,  had  hauled  down  the  Nicaraguan  flag,  and  had  raised  the 
Mosquito  flag  in  its  place.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town,  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  which  had  identified  it  in  all  former  times  as  belonging  to 
Nicaragua,  was  on  this  occasion  changed,  and  thereafter  it  became 
Grey  town. 

"These  proceedings  gave  birth  to  serious  apprehensions  throughout 
the  United  States  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  monopolize  for  herself 
the  control  over  the  different  routes  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
which,  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  had  become  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Under  this  impression,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  American  Government  could  any  longer  remain  silent  and  ac- 
quiescing spectators  of  what  was  passing  in  Central  America. 

"  Mr.  Monroe,  one  of  our  wisest  and  most  discreet  Presidents,  an- 
nounced in  a  public  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1823,  that  ^  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers.'  This  declara- 
tion has  since  been  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  *  Monroe  doc- 
trine,' and  has  received  the  public  and  official  sanction  of  subsequent 
Presidents,  as  well  as  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Whilst  this  doctrine  will  be  maintained  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  shall  render  this 
necessary,  yet  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  Central  America  might  have 
brought  us  into  collision  with  Great  Britain,  an  event  always  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  if  possible,  avoided.  We  can  do  each  other  the  most 
good,  and  the  most  harm,  of  any  two  nations  in  the  world,  and,  there- 
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fore,  it  is  our  strong  mutual  interest,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  our  strong  mutual 
desire,  to  remain  the  best  friends.  To  settle  these  dangerous  questions, 
both  parties  wisely  resorted  to  friendly  Negotiations,  which  resulted  in 
the  conrention  of  April,  1850.  May  this  prove  to  be  instrumental  in 
finally  adjusting  all  questions  of  difficulty  between  the  parties  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  perpetuating  their  peace  and  friendship. 

"  Surely  the  Mosquito  Indians  ought  not  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  so 
happy  a  consummation.  Even  if  these  savages  had  never  been  actually 
subdued  by  Spain,  this  would  give  them  no  title  to  rank  as  an  independ- 
ent state  without  violating  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  every 
European  nation,  without  exception,  which  has  acquired  territory  on 
the  continent  of  America.  They  all  mutually  recognized  the  right  of 
discovery,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  discoverer  to  a  large  extent  of 
interior  territory,  though  at  the  moment  occupied  by  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians.  On  this  principle  the  wars,  the  negotiations,  the 
cessions,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  these  nations  werQ  fonnded.  The 
ultimate  dominion  and  absolute  title  belonged  to  themselves,  although 
several  of  them,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  conceded  to  the  Indians 
a  right  of  mere  occupancy,  which,  however,  could  only  be  extinguished 
by  the  authority  of  the  nation  within  whose  dominions  these  Indians 
were  found.  All  sales  or  transfers  of  territory  made  by  them  to  third 
parties  were  declared  to  be  absolutely  void ;  and  this  was  a  merciful 
rule  even  for  the  Indians  themselves,  because  it  prevented  them  from 
beinc:  defrauded  by  dishonest  individuals. 

^^No  nation  has  ever  acted  more  steadily  upon  these  principles  than 
Great  Britain,  and  she  has  solemnly  recognized  them  in  her  treaties 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  of  1783  and  1786,  by  admiting  his  sovereignty 
over  the  Mosquitos. 

'^  Shall  the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians  constitute  an  exception  from 
this  hitherto  universal  rule?  Is  there  anything  in  their  character  or  in 
their  civilization  which  would  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  and 
sustain  the  responsibilities  of  a  sovereign  state  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions t 

"  Bonnycastle  says  of  them,  that  they  *were  formerly  a  very  powerful 
and  numerous  race  of  people,  but  the  ravages  of  rum  and  the  smallpox 
have  diminished  their  number  very  much.'  He  represents  them,  on  the 
authority  of  British  settlers,  as  seeming  ^  to  have  no  other  religion  than 
the  adoration  of  evil  spirits.'  The  same  author  also  states,  that  the  war- 
riors of  this  tribe  are  accounted  at  1,500.'  This  possibly  may  have  been 
correct  in  1818,  when  the  book  was  published,  but  at  present  serious 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  they  reach  much  more  than  half  that 
number.  The  truth  is,  they  are  now  a  debased  race  and  are  degraded 
even  below  the  common  Indian  standard.  They  have  acquired  the 
worst  vices  of  civilization  from  their  intercourse  with  the  basest  class 
of  the  whites,  without  any  of  its  redeeming  virtues.  The  Mosquitos 
have  been  thus  represented  by  a  writer  of  authority,  who  has  recently 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  x>ersonal  observation.  That  they 
are  totally  incapable  of  maintaining  an  independent  civiliied  govern- 
ment is  beyond  all  question.  Then,  in  regard  t<i  their  so-called  King, 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  speaking  of  him  to  Mr.  Elves,  in  September,  1851, 
says:  'They  had  what  was  called  a  King,  who,  bythe-bye,'  he  added  in 
a  tone  of  pleasantry,  'was  as  much  of  a  king  as  you  or  I;'  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Cramptou,  of  the  19th  of  January, 
1853,  denominates  the  Mosquito  Government  as  *a  fiction,'  and  speaks 
of  the  King  as  a  person  <  whose  title  and  power  are,  in  truth,  little  better 
than  nominaL' 
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^'  The  moment  Great  Britain  shall  withdraw  from  Blaefields,  where 
she  now  excises  exclasive  dominion  over  the  Mosquito  shore,  the  for- 
mer relations  of  the  Mosquitos  to  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  Spain,  will  naturally  l)e  restored.  When  this  event  shall 
occur,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  states  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Mosquitos  and  the  other  Indian  tribes  within  their  territories,  will  fol- 
low the  exagiple  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Whilst  neither 
of  these  has  ever  acknowledged,  or  permitted  any  other  nation  to  ac- 
knowledge, any  Indian  tribe  within  their  limits  as  an  independent 
people,  tl^ey  have  both  recognized  the  qualified  right  of  such  tribes  to 
occupy  the  soil,  and  as  the  sulvance  of  the  white  settlements  rendered 
this  necessary,  have  acquired  their  title  by  fair  purchase. 

^^  Certainly  it  cannot  be  desired  that  this  extensive  and  valuable  Cen- 
tral American  coast,  on  the  highway  of  nations  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  3,000  or  4,000  wan- 
dering Indians  as  an  inUependent  state,  who  would  use  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  savage  warfare.  If  such 
an  event  were  possible,  the  coast  would.become  a  retreat  for  pirates 
and  outlaws  of  every  nation  from  whence  to  infest  and  disturb  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  on  its  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and  but  little  bet- 
ter would  be  its  condition  should  a  new  independent  state  be  established 
on  the  Mosquito  shore ;  besides,  in  either  event,  the  present  Central 
American  States  would  deeply  feel  the  injustice  which  had  been  done 
them  in  depriving  them  of  a  portion  of  their  territories ;  they  would 
never  cease  in  attempts  to  recover  their  rights,  and  thus  strife  and  con- 
tention would  be  perpetuated  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  is 
so  jnuch  the  interest,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that 
all  territorial  questions  should  be  speedily,  satisfactorily,  and  finally 
adjusted.'' 

To  this  in  given  in  reply  an  elaborate  statement  of  Lord  Clarendon  (Brit,  and 
For.  8t.  Pap.  for  1855-'5e,  vol.  46,  255-271);  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Bachanan 
{ibid.f  272),  and  further  correspondence  between  Mr.  BnchaDkn,  Mr.  Maroy, 
Mr.  DaUas,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Crampton. 

^^  A  protectorate  necessarily  implies  the  actual  existence  of  a  sovereign 
authority  in  the  protected  power,  but  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such 
authority  there  can  be  no  protectorate.  The  Mosquitos  are  a  conven- 
ience to  sustain  British  pretensions,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sover- 
eign state.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  was  evinced  by  his  remark  to  Mr. 
Rives,  took  this  view  of  the  political  condition  of  the  Mosquitos,  and  it 
is  so  obviously  correct  that  the  British  Government' should  iiot  be  sur- 
prised if  the  United  States  consider  the  subject  in  the  same  light." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Ang.  6, 1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. 

"  It,  however,  became  apparent,  at  an  early  day  after  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  my  present  functions,  that  Great  Britain  still  continued 
in  the  exercise  or  assertion  of  large  authority  in  all  that  part  of  Central 
America  commonly  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  covering  the  entire 
length  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  a  part  of  Costa  Eica;  that  she 
regarded  the  Belize  as  her  absolute  domain,  and  was  gradually  extend- 
ing its  limits  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Honduras ;  and  that  sbo 
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had  formally  colonized  a  considerable  insular  group  known  as  tbe  Bay 
Islands^  and  belonging,  of  right,  to  that  State. 

^*A1I  these  acts  or  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  being  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  and  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  her 
stipulations  with  the  United  States,  as  understood  by  this  Oovernment, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  negotiation  through  the  American  min- 
ister in  London.  I  transmit  herewith  the  instructions  to  liim  on  the 
'subject,  and  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  British  secretary 
for  foreign  afGetirs,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  two  Governments 
differ  widely  and  irreconcilably  as  to  the  construction  of  the  convention 
and  its  effect  on  their  respective  relations  to  Central  America. 

^^  Great  Britain  so  construes  the  convention  as  to  maintain  unchanged* 
all  her  previous  pretensions  over  the  Mosquito  coast  and  in  different 
parts  of  Central  America.  These  pretensions  as  to  the  Mosquito  coast 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  of  political  relation  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  that  coast,  entered-  into 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  was  a  colonial  possession  of  Spain. 
It  cannot  be  successfully  controverted  that,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe 
and  America,  no  x>ossible  act  of  such  Indians,  or  their  predecessors, 
could  confer  on  Great  Britain  any  political  rights. 

'*  Great  Britain  does  not  allege  the  assent  of  Spain  as  the  origin 
of  her  claims  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  She  has,  on  the  contrary,  by  re- 
peated and  successive  treaties,  renounced  and  relinquished  all  preten- 
sions of  her  own,  and  recognized  the  full  and  sovereign  rights  of  Spain 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.  Yet  these  pretensions,  so  without  solid 
foundation  in  the  beginning,  and  thus  repeatedly  abjured,  were,  at  a ' 
recent  period,  revived  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Central  American 
States,  the  legitimate  successors  to  all  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  Spain 
in  that  region.  They  were  first  applied  only  to  a  defined  part  of  the 
coast  of  Nicaragua,  afterwards  to  the  whole  of  its  Atlantic  coast,  and 
lastly  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Costa  Bica ;  and  they  are  now  reasserted 
to  this  extent,  notwithstanding  engagements  to  the  United  States. 

'^On  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  the  interference 
of  Great  Britain,  though  exerted  at  one  time  in  the  form  of  military 
occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  then  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Central  American  States, 
is  now  presented  by  her  as  the  rightful  exercise  of  a  protectorship  over 
the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians. 

^^  But  the  establishment  at  the  Belize,  now  reaching  far  beyond  its 
treaty  limits  into  the  State  of  Honduras,  and  that  of  the  Bay  Islands, 
appertaining  of  right  to  the  same  state,  are  as  distinctly  colonial  gov- 
ernments as  those  of  Jamaica  or  Canada,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
very  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  convention  with  the  United  States, 
as  It  was  aty  the  time  of  ratification,  and  now  is,  understood  by  this 
Government. 
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'^  The  interpretatioii  which  the  British  Government,  thus  in  assertion 
and  act  persists  in  ascribing  to  the  convention,  entirely  changes  its 
character.  While  it  holds  as  to  all  our  obligations,  it  in  a  great  measore 
releases  Great  Britain  from  those  which  constituted  the  consideration 
of  this  Government  for  entering  into  the  convention.  It  is  impossible, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  United  States  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construc- 
tion of  the  respective  relations  of  the  two  Governments  to  Central 
America. 

<^To  a  renewed  call  by  this  Government  upon  Great  Britain  to  abide 
by  and  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  according  to 
its  obvious  import,  by  withdrawing  from  the  possession  or  colonization 
of  portions  of  the  Central  American  States  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Bica,  the  British  Government  has  at  length  replied,  affirming 
that  t^e  operation  of  the  treaty  is  prospective  only,  and  did  not  require 
Great  Britain  to  abandon  or  contract  any  possessions  held  by  her  in 
Central  America  at  the  date  of  its  conclusion. 

^<  This  reply  substitutes  a  partial  issue,  in  the  place  of  the  general 
one  presented  by  the  United  States.  The  British  Government  passes 
over  the  question  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  real  or  supposed,  in 
Central  America,  and  assumes  that  she  had  such  rights  at  the  date  ^of 
the  treaty,  and  that  those  rights  comprehended  the  protectorship  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  the  extended  jurisdiction  and  limits  of  the  Belize, 
&nd  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands,  and  thereupon  proceeds  by  impli- 
cation to  infer  that,  if  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  be  merely  future  in 
effect.  Great  Britain  may  still  continue  to  hold  the  contested  portions 
of  Central  America.  The  United  States  cannot  admit  either  the  infer- 
ence or  the  premises.  We  steadily  deny  that,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
Great  Britain  had  any  possessions  there  other  than  the  limited  and  pe- 
culiar establishment  at  the  Belize,  and  maintain  that,  if  she  had  any, 
they  were  surrendered  by  the  convention. 

"  The  Government,  recognizing  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  has,  of 
course,  desired  to  see  it  executed  in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  and  in 
the  discussion,  therefore,  has  not  looked  to  rights  which  we  might  as- 
sert, independently  of  the  treaty,  in  consideration  of  our  geographical 
position  and  of  other  circumstances  which  create  for  us  relations  to  the 
Central  American  States  different  from  those  of  any  Government  of 
Europe. 

^'The  British  Government,  in  its  last  communication,  although  well 
knowing  the  views  of  the  United  States,  still  declares  that  it  sees  no 
reason  why  a  conciliatory  spirit  may  not  enable  the  two  Governments 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  subject. 

"  Assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty  con- 
stantly adhered  to  by  this  Government,  and  resolved  to  insist  on  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  yet  actuated  also  by  the  same  desire 
which  is  avowed  by  the  British  Government,  to  remove  all  causes  of 
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serioas  misunderstaDding  between  two  nations  associated  by  so  many 
ties  of  interest  and  kindred,  it  has  appeared  to  me  proper  not  to  con- 
sider an  amicable  solirtion  of  the  controversy  hopeless. 

"  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend  that,  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  disputed  territories,  and  the  treaty,  there- 
fore, practically  null  so  far  as  regards  our  rights,  this  international  dif- 
ficulty cannot  long  remain  undetermined  without  involving  in  serious 
danger  the  friendly  relations  which  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  both  countries  to  cherish  and  preserve.  It  will  afford  me  sincere 
gratification  if  future  efforts  shall  result  in  the  success  anticipated  here- 
tofore with  more  confidence  than  the  aspect  of  the  case  permits  me  now 
to  entertain." 

President  Pieroe,  Third  Annnal  Message,  1855. 

President  Pierce's  message  of  Feb.  14,  1856,  covering  correspondence  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and  the  Mosquito  Indians,  is  given  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

^'The  President  cannot  himself  admit  as  true,  and  therefore  cannot 
under  any  possible  circumstances  advise  the  Bepublic  of  Nicaragua  to 
admit,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  a  state  or  a  Government  auy  more 
than  a  band  of  Maroons  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  are  a  state  or  Govern- 
ment. Neither,  of  course,  can  he  admit  that  any  alliance  or  protective 
connection  of  a  political  nature  may  exist  for  any  purpose  whatever 
between  Great  Britain  and  those  Indians." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Jnly  26,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,6r.  Brit. 

As  to  protests  liy  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  against  English  and 
French  naval  expeditions  to  prevent  filibusters  landing  *'on  any  part  of 
the  Mosquito  coast  or  at  Greytown,  without  any  application  for  that  par- 
poee  from  any  local  authority,"  see  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lamfkr, 
Dec.  1,  1858,  Mar.  2,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  Am.  St. 

^^The  same  rules  applicable  to  the  aborigines  elsewhere  on  the  Ameri- 
can ^ntinent  are  supposed  to  govern  in  the  case  of  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  to 
whom  the  United  States  deny  any  claim  of  sovereignty,  or  any  other  title 
than  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  to  be  extinguished  at  the  will  of  the 
discoverer,  though  a  species  of  uudefined  protectorate  has  several  times 
been  claimed  over  them  by  Great  Britain.  This  subject  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion,  on  aecount  ot  the  contiguity  of  the  territory  to  the 
proposed  iuteroceanic  communication,  to  i)romote  which  a  conveution 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  19th 
April,  1850.  In  that  convention  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Mos- 
quito protectorate,  though  by  a  subsequent  agreement  between  these 
powers,  dated  30th  April,  1852,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Mosquito  King,  as  well  as  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica, 
there  was  a  reservation  to  these  Indians  of  a  district  therein  described. 
But  Nicaragua  refused  to  enter  into  the  arrangement,  and  protested 
against  all  foreign  intervention  in  her  affairs.  (Congressional  Globe, 
1853-'53,  xxvi,  268;  ihid.,xxyu,  252,286;  8  Stat.  L.,174;  Annuaire  des 
deux  mondes,  1852-'53,  741 ;  Appendix,  922;  President  Fillmore's  mes- 
sage, Annnal  Beg.,  1852,  301.    See  also  for  negotiations  with  Great 
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Britain  sabseqoent  to  the  interoceaaic  treaty,' Gong.  Doc,  32d  Cong., 
2(1  sess,  Setiate  Ex.  Docs.  12  and  27 ;  iM^.,  33d  Gong.,  Ist  seas.,  Bx. 
Docs.  8  and  13.)" 

Lawrence's  Wlieaton  (ed.  1863),  71. 

President  Buchanan,  in  his  fourth  annual  message,  annoanced  that 
"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  Honduras  on  the  28th 
November,  1859,  and  with  Nicaragua  on  the  28th  August,  1860,  re- 
linquishing the  Mosquito  protectorate."  By  that  treaty  Great  Britain 
.recognized,  as  belonging  "  to  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua, 
the  country  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  within  the  front- 
iers of  the  Republic;  that  a  certain  designated  district  should  be  as- 
signed to  these  Indians,  but  that  it  should  remain  under  the  sovereigntjf 
of  Nicaragua^  and  should  not  he  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  state^  and  that  the  British  protectorate  should  cea^se  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifica;tionsP 

IMd. 

It  was  provided,  however,  in  this  treaty,  that  the  titles  theretofore 
granted  under  the  alleged  protectorate  should  be  valid.  {Supra^  §  150/;) 
Under  these  titles  the  British  settlers  held.  It  has  already  been 
observed  (supra,  §160/)  that  President  Buchanan's  expressions  of  satis- 
faction with  the  treaty,  in  the  message  above  noticed,  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence 
whatever  over  the  Mosquito  country.  That  this  is  not  the  ca«e,  how- 
ever, follows  from  the  ratification,  by  the  treaty,  of  British  titles  from 
Indians,  already  noticed,  giving  British  subjects  a  controlling  power  in 
the  territory,  and  from  other  conditions  to  be  presently  detailed. 

Difficulties  having  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  un- 
der this  treaty,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  Great  Britain  was  entitled 
to  exercise  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  the  two  powers  agreed  in  1880  to 
submit  the  questions  at  issue  between  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  As  translated,  the  material  parts  of  the  award 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  "  The  treaty  of  Nicaragua  of  January  28, 1860,  does  not  recognize 
in  Nicaragua  a  full  and  unlimited  sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
but  concedes  in  the  third  article  to  these  Indians  a  limited  autonomy 
(self  government. ) 

(2)  "The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  authorized,  in  order  to  give  evi- 
dence of  her  sovereignty  of  the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  to 
hoist  on  it  the  flag  of  the  Republic. 

(3)  ''The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner in  order  to  the  protection  (wahrnehmung)  of  her  sovereign  rights 
in  the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  Indians. 

(4)  "The  Mosquito  Indians  are  authorized  to  carry  their  own  flag, 
provided  that  in  it  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

(5)  "  The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  not  authorized  to  grant  concessions 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  natural  products  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
the  Mosquito  Indians.    This  right  belongs  to  the  Mosquito  Government. 

(6)  "The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  not  authorized  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  or  to  tax  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
goods  into  or  from  that  territory.  This  right  belongs  to  the  Mosquito 
Government. 
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(7)  ^'The  Bepnblic  of  Kicaragaa  is  boand  to  pay  the  arrears  of  annuity 
doe  by  the  treaty  to  the  Mo^qaito  Indians." 

Article  8  (the  last  article)  relates  ezclasively  to  the  relations  of 
Nicaracroa  to  the  free  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Greytown). 

To  the  award  of  Uie  £mi>eror  is  appended  an  opinion  (gntachten)  in 
which  is  given  in  detail  the  reasons  on  which  his  conclusion  rests.  From 
this  opinion  the  following  condensed  translation  is  given  of  the  passages 
bearing  upon  the  present  issue: 

"  I.  The  title  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Central  America,  though  witb  an  undefined  boundary  on 
the  land  sides,  was  for  a  long  time  in  dispute.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
claimed' by  the  Spanish- American  states  of  South  Amexica,  as  succeed- 
iDg  to  the  rights  of  Spain.  Spain  had  before  the  separation  of  these 
states,  uniformly  asserted  her  claim  to  the  title,  and  had  in  1803,  is- 
s&ed  a  decree  for  its  enforcement.  But  neither  Spain  nor  the  states 
which  succeeded  her  had  ever  reduced  their  claim  into  possession ;  and 
the  Mosquito  Indians  were  in  this  way,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  authorities,  left  in  practical  independence.  This 
independence  they  exercised  by  entering  into  commercial  and  interna- 
tional relations,  particularly  with  England.  Their  relations  with  Eng- 
land began  immediately  after  England's  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  ripened  in  1720  into  a  formal 
treaty  between  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  chief  (or  king)^of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  which  finally  grew  into  an  international  relation  of 
protectorship.  (Schutz-verh§>ltniss.)  But  this  protectorate  was  con- 
tested not  only  by  the  Spanish-American  states,  but  by  the  United 
States  of  America ;  a  contest  which  increased  in  earnestness  as  the 
question  of  isthmus  transit  grew  in  importance. 

''In  1848,  the  Mosquito  Indians  having,  with  the  help  of  England,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  important  sea- port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey- 
town)  complications  threatening  war  grew  up  between  them  and  the 
United  States  under  whose  protection,  the  Eepnblic  of  Nicaragua  had 
placed  itself.  To  remove  these  difficulties  England  and  the  dnited 
States  concluded  in  April,  1850,  the  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty,  which  soon, 
however,  gave  rise  to  fresh  difficulties.  England's  object  was,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  to  determine  the  relations  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  and  in  pnrticular  of  the  sea-port  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte  (Greytown).  In  this  way  originated  in  April,  1850,  the  so-called 
Orampton- Webster  treaty  (Martens-Samsoer,  fiiiecueil  de  Trait^s,  xiv, 
195)  in  which  England  tacitly  renounced  the  protectorate  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  and  conceded  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  the 
Mosquito  territory  within  the  limits  of  Nicaragua  should  be  recognized 
as  in  Nicaragua,  with  the  exception  of  a  definitely  bounded  territory 
which  was  to  be  left  to  the  unrestrained  and  independent  control  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  Nicaragua,  however,  declined  to  accede  to  this  ar- 
rangement, so  far  as  it  gave  independent  territory  to  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians, but  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  coast.  Further  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  having  proved  abortive  (the  Glarendon- 
Dallaa  treaty,  the  last  effort  in  this  direction,  not  having  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States)  England  entered  into  direct  nego- 
tiations witb  Nicaragua,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Managua  of  Jan- 
nary  28, 1860. 

^^IL  In  this  treaty  England  expressly  surrendered  the  protectorship 
of  the  Moeqaito  country,  and  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
over  it  luder  certain  limitations,  bounding  it  by  fixed  lines  within  which 
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the  Indians  were  to  have  the  right  of  self-government.  The  question 
submitted  to  the  determination  of  the  Egiperor  of  Austria  was  the  re- 
lationship between  such  sovereignty  on  the  one  side  and  such  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  other.    As  to  this  the  following  conclusions  are  reached  : 

^^  The  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  extends  over  the  whole  coast.  This 
excludes,  under  the  treaty,  an  absolute  internationally  recognizable 
sovereignty  in  the  Mosquito  Indians. 

'^  The  Mosquito  Indians  are  subordinated  to  the  protectorate  of  Nica- 
ragua in  the  place  of  the  former  protectorate  of  England.  They  have, 
however,  self-government  assigned  to  them  over  a  specifically  limited 
territory.  This  territory,  which  is  called  Beserva  Mosquito  (Mosquito 
reservation),  is  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  collective  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  an  international  appurtenance 
(pertinenz)  of  the  mainland.  Within  the  limits  of  the  territory  thus 
prescribed  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  to  enjoy  their  own  mode"  of  life  and 
national  existence ;  this  territory,  although  remaining  part  of  Nicara- 
gua, is  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Indians,  as  their  territory, 
the  land  of  the  Mosquitos.  This  indirectly  follows  from  the  (dause 
prohibiting  alienation  of  the  territory  by  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  a 
foreign  power.  Within  the  territory,  by  the  very  words  of  the  treaty, 
the  Mosquito  Indians  have  the  right  of  governing  {aooording  to  their  oum 
customs  J  and  according  to  any  regulations  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
adopted  hy  them^  not  inconsistent  toith  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  SqpubUe 
of  JNicara^tia)  themselves^  and  all  persons  residing  unthin  such  distrieL 
•  •  •  But  this  '  self-government'  does  not  extend  to  foreign  afEftirs, 
as  the  Beserva  Mosquito  internationally  forms  part  of  the  Bepublic  Nic- 
aragua. The  Mosquito  Indians  have  not,  therefore  the  right  to  enter 
into  relations  of  treaty  with  foreign  states,  to  interchange  with  such 
states  diplomatic  agents,  to  wage  war  or  make  peace.  Their  ^  self-gov- 
ernment '  is  exclusively  municipal.  But  it  precludes,  under  the  tx'eaty, 
Nicaragua  from  granting  monopoly  privileges  as  to  the  products  of  the 
Mosquito  territory,  and  from  interfering  with  the  port  duties  imposed 
by  the  Mosquito  authorities.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  territory  which  relieves  Nicaragua  from  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  (rente)  agreed  on  by  the  treaty.'' 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  England  to  interpose  to  exact  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  treaty  with  Nicaragua  it  is  added : 

"  It  is  true  that  England  in  the  treaty  of  Managua  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Bepublic  of  Nicaragua  over  the  Mosquito  territory 
and  renounced  her  own  protectorate.  But  this  was  *  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  engagements  specified  in  the  treaty.'  England  has  her  own 
interest  in  the  fulfillment,  in  favor  of  her  former  constituents,  of  those 
conditions,  and  may,  therefore,  in  her  own  name,  press  such  fulfillment. 
This  cannot  be  called  an  unjustifiable  <  intervention,'  as  it  is  simply 
pressing  a  treaty  guarantee." 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  governing  population  in  the  Mos- 
quito country  consists  of  British  subjects  (whites  or  negroes  firom  Ja- 
maica), acting  under  laws  based  on  those  of  England,  with  English  proc- 
ess in  the  English  language.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  under  the 
treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  Nicaragua,  titles  previouslv  granted  by  the 
Mosquitos  are  validated,  though  this  is  in  defiance  of  the  rule  that  In- 
dian grants  convey  no  title  internationally  valid.  {Supra^  §  160/.)  But 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  with  such  a  state 
of  facts  at  least  in  controversy,  Great  Britain,  so  far  from  renonncinir 
her  protectorship  over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  takes  the  position  of  theS 
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I 

guardian  in  their  straggles  with  J^icaragaa,  appears  as  their  protector 
before  an  international  court,  and  is  recognized  by  that  court  as  holding 
this  gaardianship. 

(6)  Honduras. 
§296. 

• 

The  treaty  relations  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States  and  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  connection,  are  noticed  in  prior  sections  supra^ 
§§  146,  IdOf.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  British  title  to  Honduras  is 
based  originally  on  an  informal  concession  to  British  settlers  to  cut  log- 
wood and  mahogany  on  the  Belize,  which  ultimately  was  merged  in  an 
alleged  conquest  from  Spain.  (Supra^  §  150  /.)  As  to  effect  of  inter- 
mediate wars  on  British  title  to  the  aboye  Iranchise,  see  injra,  §  303; 
9Upraj  §  135. 

(6)  Ybnezubla. 

S2»7. 

The  treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Venezuela  are  noticed 
iupra,  §  165a.  The  claims  against  Venezuela,  and  the  convention  there- 
for, are  diacassed  9upr<i,  §  220. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FISHERIES. 

[As  some  of  the  principal  questions  involved  in  this  chapter  are  now 
the  sabject  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  coarse  taken  in  respect  to 
other  portions  of  this  work  is  departed  from,  and  instead  of  a  repabli- 
cation  of  extracts  at  large  from  the  pertinent  documents,  a  summary  is 
given  of  the  material  doctrines  of  international  law  bearing  on  the  topic, 
this  summary  consisting  mainly  of  references  to  points  stated  in  other 
chapters.  The  notes  given  are  mainly  such  as  explain  the  history  of  the 
doctrines  stated  in  the  text,  and  do  not  contain  references  to  present 
negotiations.] 

I.    Law  of  nations. 

(1)  Fishing  on  high  seas  open  to  all,  $  299. 

(2)  Sovereign  of  shore  has  jurisdiction  of  three-mile  marine  belt  foUowing  the 

sinnoBlties  and  indentations  of  the  coast,  $  300. 

n.    Northeast  Atlantic  fisheries. 

(1)  These  were  conquered  from  France  by  the  New  England  colonies,  acting  in 

co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  with  whom  they  were  afterwards  held  in 
common  by  such  colonies,  $  301. 

(2)  Treaty  of  peace  (^1783)  was  not  a  grant  of  independence,  bnt  was  a  partition 

of  the  empire,  the  United  States  retaining  a  common  share  in  the  fiaheriee^ 
$302. 

(3)  War  of  1812  did  not  divest  these  rights,  $  ^3. 

(4)  Treaty  of  1818  recognized  their  existence  and  affirmed  their  continuance,  $  304. 

(5)  Under  these  treaties  the  three-miles  belt  foUows  the  sinuosities  and  indenta- 

tions of  the  coast,  $  305. 

(6)  Bay  of  Fundy  and  other  large  bays  are  open  seas,  $  305«. 

(7)  Ports  of  entry  are  not  affected  by  limitations  imposed  by  treaty  of  1818,  $  306. 

(8)  British  municipal  legislation  may  restrict,  but  cannot  expand,  British  rights 

under  these  treaties,  $  307. 

(9)  Great  Britain,  and  not  her  provinces,  is  the  sovereign  to  be  dealt  with  for  in- 

fraction of  such  fishing  rights,  $  308. 

in.    Bt  purchase  of  Alaska  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  joint 

RIGHTS  OF  HUSSIA  AND  OF    THE  UNITED    STATES  IN    NORTHERN  PaCIPIC, 

$309. 

I.  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

(1)  Fishing  on  high  seas  open  to  all. 

§299. 

The  high  seas  (with  the  exception  of  territorial  waters)  are  opeu  to  all 
nations,  no  nation  having  territorial  title  to  them,  except  in  respect  to 
the  particular  waters  covered  by  its  ships. 

Supra,  ^^26,  33.    Schuyler's  Am.  Dip.,  404 if. 

See  articles  in  Revne  des  Denx-Mondes,  les  p^cheries  de  Terre  Nenvo  et  lea 

Traits,  Nov.,  1874,  t.  xvi,  and  in  29  Hnnt^s  Merch.  Mag.,  420. 
As  to  right  of  nations  over  sea  fisheries  see  Honse  Bep.  7,  46th  Cong.,  Ist  seas. 
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(ft)  SOYBRBiaN   OF  8HORB    HAS  JURISDICTION    OF  THKXB-MILB    MARINE    BELT  VOLr 
LOWING  THX  SINUOSrUBS  AND  INDENTATIONS  OF  THE  COAST. 

§300. 

It  has*  been  already  seen  that  rivers  and  inland  lakes  and  seas,  when 
contained  in  a  particular  state^  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  such 
state,  and  that  when  a  river  divides  two  states  each  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  waters  that  wash  his  shores,  this  jurisdiction  being  divided  by  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  river  unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty 
(9upra^  §  30).  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the  prevalent  view,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  North  Atlantic  waters,  is  that  the  sovereigns  of  shores 
borderiug  those  waters,  have,  by  usage,  when  not  by  treaty,  a  police 
jurisdiction  over  a  marine  belt  following  the  sinuosities  and  indenta- 
tions of  the  shore,  and  extending  seaward  three  miles  {mpraj  §  32). 

IL  N0BTSEA8T  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES, 

(1)  These  were  conquered  prom  France  by  the  New  England  colonies,  co- 
operating WITH  Great  Britain,  with  whom  they  were  afterwards  held 
IN  common  by  those  colonies. 

§  301. 

Te  the  energy,  valor,  and  skill  of  the  New  England  forces  engaged 
in  the  attack  by  Great  Britain  on  the  French  Canadian  coast  in  1758 
tbe  conquest  of  that  coast  is  largely  due.  The  New  Eugland  seafaring 
aud  fishing  population,  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  conquest, 
became,  not  merely  of  right  but  from  the  nature  of  things,  tenants  in 
common  of  the  fisheries  thereby  conquered.  This  tenancy  they  cou- 
tinued  to  hold  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

"The  argnments  on  which  tbe  people  of  America  foand  their  claim  to  fish  on  the 
bmks  of  Newfoundland  arise,  first,  from  their  having  ODoe  formed  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  which  state  they  always  enjoyed,  as  fully  as  the  people  of  Britain 
themselves,  the  right  of  fishing  on  those  banks.  They  have  shared  in  all  the  wars 
for  the  extension  of  that  right,  and  Britain  could  with  no  more  Justice  have  excluded 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  it  (even  supposing  that  one  nation  could  possess  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  another),  while  they  formed  a  part  of  that  empire,  than  they  could 
exclude  the  people  of  London  or  Bristol.  If  so,  the  only  inquiry  is,  How  have  we 
lost  this  rifrhtf  If  we  were  tenants  in  common  with  Great  Britain  while  united 
with  her,  we  stiU  continue  so,  unless  by  our  own  act  we  have  relinquished  our  title. 
Had  we  parted  with  mutual  consent  we  should  doubtless  have  made  partition  of  our 
common  rights  by  treaty.  But  the  oppressions  of  Great  Britain  forced  us  to  a  sepa- 
ration (which  must  be  admitted,  or  we  have  no  right  to  be  independent);  and  it 
cannot  certainly  be  contended  that  those  oppressions  abridged  our  rights  or  gave 
new  ones  to  Britain.  Our  rights,  then,  are  not  invalidated  by  this  separation,  more 
particularly  as  we  have  kept  up  our  claim  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  aud 
assigned  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  us  from  the  fisheries  as  one  of  th^ 
eaoees  of  our  recurring  to  arms." 

Mr.  B.  B.  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  January  7,  1782. 
9  Franklin's  Works  (Sparks'  ed.),  135. 

Fisheriea  ''on  the  coasts  and  bays  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  America  from 
France  were  acquired  by  the  common  sword,  and  mingled  blood  of  Americans  and 
Sngliahmen — ^members  of  the  same  empire,  we,  with  them,  had  a  common  right  to 
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these  fisheries;  and,  in  the  diviaion  of  the  empire,  Enf^land  confirmed  oar  title  with- 
out condition  or  limitation,  a  title  equally  irrevocable  with  those  of  our  bonndaries 
or  of  onr  independence  itself." 

Note  to  speech  of  Mr.  Baths  King,  in  Senate,  April  3,  1818.  Annals  of  Cong., 
1818,  p.  338. 

*nrhe  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had  as  clear  a  right  to  every  branch  of  the 
fisheries,  and  to  care  fish  on  laud,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia;  *  * 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia  had  as  clear  a  right  to  those  fisheries, 
and  to  cure  fish  on  land,  as  the  inhabitants  of  London,-  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow, 
or  Dublin ;  fourthly,  that  the  third  article  was  demanded  as  an  ultimatum,  and  it  was 
declared  that  no  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  without  that  article.  And  when  the 
British  ministers  found  that  peace  could  not  be  made  without  that  article,  they  con- 
sented— ^for  Britain  wanted  peace,  if  possible,  more  than  we  did ;  fifthly,  we  asked  no 
favor,  we  requested  no  grant,  and  would  accept  none." 

Ex-President  John  Adams  to  William  Thomas,  August  10,  1822.  This  letter 
was  quoted  and  its  i)ositions  adopted  by  Mr.  Cass  in  his  speech  on  the 
fisheries  in  the  Senate  on  August  3,  1852  (App.  Cong.  Olobe,  1852). 

'^Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton,  held  by  the  French,  was  sapposed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  commauding  station  (in  French  North  America)  and  to  have  more  influ- 
ence than  any  other  upon  the  destinies  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  with  a 
force  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  Massachusetts  men,  under  Pepperell,  and 
a  f^w  hundred  from  the  colouies,  with  two  liundred  and  ten  vessels,  that  sailed  to 
Looisburg,  invested  and  took  it  for  the  British  Crown  in  trust  for  the  British  Crown 
and  colonies.'' 

Mr.  Dana,  Halifax  Com.,  1653. 

(2)  Tbjeaty  of  peace  (178:5)  was  not  a  grant  of  independence,  but  was  a  pak- 
tmon  of  the  empire,  the  united  states  rbtainino  their  cobimon  shark 
in  the  fisherier. 

§  302. 

The  treaty  of  peace  (1783)  did  not  grant  independence,  nor  did  it 
create  the  distinct  colonies,  afterwards  States  in  the  Federal  Union  of 
the  United  States,  nor  did  it  assign  their  bonndaries,  or  endow  them  with 
franchises  or  servitudes  sach  as  their  rights  in  the  fisheries.  ^^  The  re- 
lations which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  America,"  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Sutton  v.  Satton,  1 
Myl.  &  R.,  675,  hereafter  cited  more  fully,  ''when  they  formed  one 
empire,"  *'made  it  highly  reasonable"  in  framing  the  treaty  of  peace, 
'Hhat  the  subjects  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  empire  should,  not- 
withstanding the  separation,  be  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment"  of 
certain  territorial  rights.  It  was  certainly  "  reasonable "  thdt  the  British 
negotiators  should  have  adopted  the  principle  of  partition  as  above 
stated.  They  represented  a  ministry  which,  though  afterwards  torn 
asunder  by  the  personal  contentions  of  Shelburne  and  Fox,  entered 
into  power  pledged  to  the  concession  of  a  friendly  separation  between  the 
two  sections,  conceding  to  each  mutual  rights  of  territoriality.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  separation,  carrying  with  it  a  retention  of  old 
reciprocal  rights,  was  far  less  galling  to  Great  Britain  than  would  be 
the  admission  that  independence  was  wrung  from  her  by  conquest; 
the  idea  of  a  future  reciprocity  between  the  two  nations,  based  on 
old  traditions,  as  moulded  by  modern  economical  liberalism,  was  pe- 
culiarly attractive  to  Shelburne,  by  whom,  as  prime   minister,  the 
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ue^tiations  were  altimately  closed.  (See  Franklin  MSB.,  deposited 
in  I>epartment  of  State;  Bancroft's  Formation  Fed.  Gonst.,  vol.  YI, 
ch.  1.)  On  this  basis  alone,  also,  could,  as  we  will  presently  see. 
British  subjects  be  secure  of  taking,  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  landed 
estates  in  the  United  States^  on  this  basis  alone  could  Great  Brit* 
ain  be  sore  of  a  common  enjoyment  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, whose  northern  waters  were  then  supposed  to  pass  in  part  through 
British  territory.  Hence,  unquestionably  under  the  influence  of  this 
view,  which  was  then  pressed  by  Great  Britain  at  least  as  eagerly  as 
it  was  by  the  United  States,  no  word  of  cession  or  grant  was  intro- 
dnced  into  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  or  into  the  treaty  of  peace 
based  on  them.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  adopt  the  phrase- 
oiogy  of  treaties  of  partition,  or,  as  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  calls  it,  of 
'^separation."  The  two  sections  of  the  empire  agree  to  separate,  each 
taking  with  it  its  territorial  rights  as  previously  enjoyed ;  and  among 
these  rights,  that  which  was  most  important  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  most  conspicuously  before  the  commissioners,  was  that  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  fisheries.  Applying  to  the  fisheries  this  principle  of 
partition  or  of  ''separation,"  which  it  was  then  so  essential  for  Great 
Britain,  in  view  of  the  great  interests  held  by  her  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  to  assert,  the  commissioners  accepted,  as  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem, the  position,  that  the  United  States  held,  in  common  with  Great 
Britain,  the  fisheries  which  previously  it  had  held,  in  entirety  with  Great 
Britain,  when  it  was  subject  to  titular  British  supremacy.  This  will  at 
once  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  fishery  article  in  the  treaty  of 
1783.    This  article  is  as  follows : 

**AST.  III.  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  eonimue  to  enjoy 
unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  aU  the  other 
hanks  of  Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Galph  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places 
in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish. 
And  also  that  the  inhaiUtanU  of  the  Uniied  Stales  shall  have  Uberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (bat 
not  to  dry  or  care  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of 
a]l  other  of  His  Britannic  Migesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har- 
bors, and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
■hall  remain  ansettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it 
flhsU  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  with- 
oot  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  poa- 
sessors  of  the  ground." 

That  colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  prior  territorial 
rights  has  been  already  generally  stated.    (See  supra,  $  6.) 

"By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  it  was  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  contintie  to  e^Joy  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Bay  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  iu  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  used  at  any  time  theretofore  to  fish ;  and  also  that  they  should  have  certain 
fishing  liberties  on  all  the  fishing  coast  within  the  British  jurisdiction  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  Laboador.  The  title  by  which  the  United  States  held  those 
fishing  rights  and  liberties  was  the  same.  It  was  the  possessory  use  of  the  right  * 
*  *  at  any  time  theretofore,  as  British  subjects,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  Great 
Britain  of  its  continuance  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  after  the  treaty  of  separa- 
tion. It  was  a  national  right;  and,  therefore,  as  much  a  right,  though  not  so  imme- 
diate an  interest,  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  ay,  and  to  the  people  of  Loalsi- 
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ODa,  After  they  became  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  to  the 
people  of  Massaohnsetts  and  Maine." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi^  96. 

**  The  continnanoe  of  the  fishinf;  liberty  was  the  great  object  of  the  article  (the 
third  of  the  treaty  of  1783),  and  the  language  of  the  article  was  accommodated  to  the 
severance  of  the  jurisdictions,  which  was  consummated  by  the  same  instrument.  It 
was  coinstantaneous  with  the  seyerance  of  the  Jurisdiction  itself,  and  was  no  more  a 
grant  from  Great  Britain  than  the  right  acknowledged  in  the  other  part  of  the  article, 
or  than  the  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  in  the  first  article.  It 
was  a  continnance  of  possessions  enjoyed  before ;  and  at  the  same  moment  and  by 
the  same  act  under  which  the  United  States  acknowledged  those  coasts  and  shores  as 
being  under  a /orot^n  Jurisdiction,  Great  Britain  recognised  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  use  them  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries.'' 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  I^isheries  and  the  Mississippi,  168.  Adopted  in  1  Ly- 
man's Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  117. 

**  That  this  was  the  understanding  of  the  article  by  the  British  Government  as  well 
as  by  the  American  negotiators  is  apparent  to  demonstration  by  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  preliminary  articles.  It  was  made,  in  both  houses,  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  the  treaty.  In  the  Honse  of  Commons,  Lord  North  •  •  •  said: 
'By  the  third  article  we  have„  in  our  spirit  of  reciprocity,  given  the  Americans  an 
unlimited  right  to  take  fish  of  eveiy  kind  on  the  Great  Bank  and  on  all  the  other 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  We  have  also  given  them  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  through  us,  the  privilege  of  fishing.  They  have  like- 
wise the  power  of  even  partaking  of  the  fishery  which  we  still  retain.  We  have  not 
been  content  with  resigning  what  we  possessed,  but  even  share  what  we  have  left' 
*  *  *  In  this  speech  the  whole  article  is  considered  as  an  improvident  concession 
of  British  property ;  nor  is  there  suggested  the  slightest  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
the  grant  between  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  and  the  liberty  of  the  fishery  on 
the  coasts.  Still  more  explicit  are  the  words  of  Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  House  ot 
Peers.  ''The  fishery,'  says  he, '  on  ike  shores  retained  by  Britain  is,  in  the  next  article, 
not  ceded  but  recognised  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  Americans,  which,  though  no  longer 
British  subjects,  they  are  to  conHntte  to  ef^op  unmolested,  no  right,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  reserved  to  British  subjects  to  approach  their  shores,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing, 
in  this  reciprocal  treaty.' " 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  189,  ^90. 

' '  The  treaty  of  '83  was  an  instrument  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  differed  in  its  most 
essential  characteristics  from  most  of  the  treaties  made  bet  ween  nations.  It  tMW  a 
treaty  of  partition^  or  treaty  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  and  the  right  of  the  nations 
the  mother  country  acknowledged  to  be  created  by  that  instrument." 

1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  117. 

''From  the  very  moment  the  United  States  became  a  sovereign  power  they  were 
clearly  entitled  to  an  enjoyment  of  these  rights  (to  the  fisheries)  by  the  law  of  nations." 

Mr.  C.  A,  Rodney,  opinion  filed  with  and  indorsed  by  President  Monroe,  Nov. 
4,  1818 ;  MSS.  Monroe  papers,  Dep.  of  State,  cited  more  fully  infra.  See  to 
this  effect  Mcllvainev.  Coxe,  4  Cranch,  209,  and  other  cases  cited  supra,  $  1(50. 

As  to  the  general  questions  discussed  above  see  1  John  Adams's  Works,  292,  34.% 
368,  370,  373,  670  ;  2  ibid.,  174;  3  ibid.,  263,  318,  319;  7  ibid.,  45,  654 ;  8  ihUL, 
5, 11,  439 ;  9  ibid.,  487,  563;  10  ibid.,  131,  137,  160.  354,  403. 

As  to  boundaries  of  the  colonial  interests  see  3  John  Adams's  Works,  330  *  8 
ibid.,  11,  16,  20,  34.  * 
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C3)  War  op  W12  did  not  divest  thkse  rights. 

§  303. 

As  has  been  shown  iu  a  prior  section,  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  a 
war  between  two  suvereijjns  does  not  by  itself  vacate  such  provisions  in 
treaties  theretofore  existing  between  them  as  relate  to  primary  national 
prerogatives,  such,  for  instance,  as  national  independence,  boundary,  or 
other  integral  appurtenances  of  sovereignty  (aapra,  §  J  35).  As  such 
appurtenances  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  England  States  the  fish- 
eries are  to  be  classed.  The  war  of  181 2,  therefore,  no  more  vacated  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  its  common  share  in  the  northeastern  fish- 
eries than  it  vacated  the  independence  of  the  States  or  the  boundaries 
which  separated  their  territories  from  those  of  Great  Britain. 

"Ab  little  did  the  people  of  the  United  StateB  Tenoance  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  1783  were  in  full  force  as  if  the  war 
of  1812  bad  never  oocarred.  The  conflict  of  opinion  was  adjusted  by  a  new  article, 
M  little  liable  to  be  abrogated  by  a  future  war  as  the  treaty  of  Independence.'' 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  162. 

''As  a  posoesoion  it  was  to  be  held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  it  had  been 
Md  before.  It  was  not,  like  the  lands  partitioned  out  by  the  same  treaty,  a  corpo 
leal  possession ;  but,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  and  in  that  of  the  civil  law  a  right  of  mere  faculty,  consisting  in  the 
power  and  liberty  of  exercising  a  trade,  the  places  in  which  it  is  exercised  being 
oeeupied  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade.  Now,  the  right  or  liberty  to  eojoy  this 
paaBCooion,  or  to  exeroise  this  trade,  could  no  more  be  affected  or  impaired  by  a  decla- 
latioii  of  war  than  the  right  to  the  territory  of  the  nation.  The  interruption  to  the 
essreise  of  it,  during  the  war,  could  no  more  affect  the  right  or  liberty  than  the 
oeeupation  by  the  enemy  could  affect  the  right  to  that.  The  right  to  territory  could 
be  lost  only  by  abandonment  or  renunciation  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  agreement  to 
a  new  boundary  line,  or  by  acquiescence  in  the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the 
enemy.  The  fishery  liberties  could  be  lost  only  by  express  renunciation  of  them  in 
treaty,  or  by  aoqniescence,  on  th^  principle  that  they  were  forfeited,  which  would 
have  been  a  tacit  renunciation." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  190;  adopted  in  1  Lyman's 
Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  117. 

"In  the  case  of  a  cession  of  territory,  when  the  possession  of  it  has  been  delivered, 
the  artiele  of  the  treaty  is  no  longer  a  compact  between  the  parties,  nor  can  a  subse- 
quent war  between  them  operate  in  any  manner  upon  it.  So  of  all  articles  the  pur- 
port of  which  is  the  aeknowledgmeni  by  one  party  of  a  pre-existing  right  belouging  to 
anocher.  The  engagement  of  the  acknowledging  party  is  consummated  by  the  rati- 
fieation  of  the  treaty.  It  is  no  longer  an  executory  contract,  but  a  perfect  right 
united  with  a  Tested  possession  is  thenceforth  in  one  party,  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  other  is  in  its  own  nature  irreyocable.  As  a  bargain  the  article  is  extinct ; 
bat  the  right  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  it  was  made  is  complete,  and  cannot  be 
afteted  by  a  subsequent  war.  A  grant  of  a  facultative  right  or  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, and  specifically  of  a  right  of  fishery,  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  is  an  article 
of  the  same  description.  *  *  *  In  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  ]>eace  of 
Amiens,  Lord  Auckland  said:  'He  had  looked  into  the  works  of  the  first  publicists 
on  these  subjects,  and  had  corrected  himself  in  a  mistake  still  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  many,  who  state,  in  an  unqualified  sense,  that  all  treaties  between  nations  are 
wnnUed  by  war,  and  must  be  speoiaUy  renewed  if  meant  to  be  in  force  on  the  return 
of  pesos.    It  is  true  that  treaties  in  the  natoie  of  oompaots  or  concessions,  the  enjoy- 
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meDt  of  which  has  been  inteiropted  by  the  war,  and  has  not  been  rcnewofl  by  tbi* 
pacification,  are  rendered  nnll  by  the  war.  But  compacts  not  intermpted  by  the 
conree  and  effect  of  hoetilitiesy  nek  a$  ike  regulated  exerdee  of  afitihery  en  the  respeciire 
eeaete  of  fkt  hdUgertrnt  pewen^  the  stipnlated  right  of  catting  wood  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, or  poineasing  rights  of  territory  keretefere  ceded  by  treaty ,  are  otriainly  not  de- 
eiroyed  or  imfmred  by  war  J  The  Earl  of  Camarvoo,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  said, 
in  the  same  debate,  •  •  •  <war  does  not  abrogate  any  right,  or  interfere  with  the 
right,  thongh  it  does  with  the  exercise,  but  snch  as  it  professes  to  litigate  by  war.' 
The  same  position  was  taken  by  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Fox.'' 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  195,  citing  23  Hansard, 
1147. 

"On  the  snbject  of  the  fisheries,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  we  have 
oertainJy  done  all  that  conld  be  done.  If,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty 
of  1783^  which  we  assumed,  the  right  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war,  it  remains  entire, 
sinee  we  most  ezpliclily  refiised  to  renounce  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Sec  of  State,  Ghent,  25  Dec.,  1814 ;  MSS.  Dept.  of  State ; 
1  Gallatin's  writings^  646 ;  printed  in  fall  in  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi, 
6& 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rodney,  who  had  been  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  had  since 
then  filled  important  public  offices,  was  consulted  (being  then  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States)  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  November,  1818,  on  the  fisheiy  question.  From  his 
reply,  heretofore  unpublished,  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

**  When  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  was  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  it  was  objected  by  some  members  that 
there  was  a  culpable  omission  in  consequence  of  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles 
in  former  treaties  or  conventions  securing  to  England  the  gum  trade  of  the  river 
Senegal  and  the  right  to  cut  logwood  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  etc.  In  answer  to 
this  objection  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  well  observed  by  Lord  Auckland  '  that 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  publicists,  he  had  corrected,  in  his  own 
mind,  an  error,  still  prevalent,  that  all  treaties  between  nations  are  annulled  by  a  war, 
and  to  be  re-enforced  must  be  specially  renewed  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  was  true 
that  treaties  in  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions  the  esgoyment  of  which  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  war  are  thereby  rendered  null ;  but  compacts  which  were 
not  impeded  by  the  course  and  effect  of  hostilities,  such  as  ike  righi$  of  a  fishery  on 
the  eoatU  of  eUher  of  the  powers,  the  stipulated  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  a  partic- 
ular district — compacts  of  this  nature  were  not  affected  by  war.  *  *  *  It  had 
been  intimated  by  some  that  by  the  non-renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1786  our  right  to 
cut  logwood  might  be  disputed ;  but  those  he  would  remind  of  the  principle  already 
explained,  that  treaties  the  exercise  of  which  was  not  impeded  by  the  war  were  re- 
established with  peace.  *  *  *  He  did  not  consider  our  rights  in  India  or  at  Hon- 
duras in  the  least  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles  in  former  treaties.' 

'*Lord  EUenborough  (chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's  bench)  'felt  surprise  that 
the  non-renewal  of  treaties  should  have  been  urged  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  defi- 
nitive treaty.  *  *  *  He  was  astonished  to  hear  men  of  talents  argue  that  the 
public  law  of  Europe  was  a  dead  letter  because  certain  treaties  were  not  renewed.' 

**  Lord  Eldon  (then  and  at  present  the  high  chancellor  of  England  and  a  membeor 
of  the  cabinet)  *  denied  that  the  rights  of  England  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  or  the 
river  Senegal  were  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  treaties.' 

'<In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  the  same  objection  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  foreign  department  and  now  prime  minister  of  England,  which 
post  he  occupied  when  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded,  *  that  to  the  definitive 
treaty  two  faults  had  been  imputed,  of  omission  and  commission.    Of  the  former 
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the  chief  was  the  non-renewal  of  certain  treatiee  and  conyentions.  He  obeerved  the 
principle  on  which  treaties  were  renewed  was  not  understood.  He  affirmed  that  the 
separate  convention  relative  to  oar  East  India  trade,  and  relative  to  oar  right  of  cat- 
ting logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  had  been  altogether,  misnnderstood.  Our  sov- 
ereignty in  India  was  the  resalt  of  conquest,  not  established  in  consequence  of  stipu- 
lations with  France,  but  acknowledged  by  her  as  the  foundation  of  them ;  our  rights 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  remained  inviolate,  the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood  being 
unquestionably  retained.  *  *  *  He  did  not  conceive  our  rights  in  India  or  at 
Honduras  were  affected  by  the  non-renewal  of  certain  articles  in  former  treaties.' 

''  It  is  remarked  in  the  Annual  Begister  that  Lord  Hawkesbury's  speech  contained 
the  ablest  defense  of  the  treaty.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Addington, 
the  present  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  same  principles  in 
the  course  of  debate.  I  presume  oar  able  negotiators  at  Ghent  entertained  the  same 
opinions  when  they  signed  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

"It  may  be  recollected  that  daring  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  the  British  Par- 
liament were  passing  the  act  to  prohibit  the  colonies  ftom  using  the  fisheries,  some 
members  urged  with  great  force  and  eloquence  *  that  the  absurdity  of  the  bill  was 
equal  to  its  cruelty  and  ix^nstice ;  that  its  object  was  to  take  away  a  trade  from  the 
colonies  which  all  who  understood  its  nature  knew  they  could  not  transfer  to  them- 
selves; that  God  and  nature  had  given  the  fisheries  to  New  and  not  to  Old  England.'" 

Opinion  of  C.  A.  Rodney  on  the  Fisheries,  Nov.  3,  1818.    Monroe  MSS.,  Dept. 
of  State.    See  this  opinion  referred  to  supra^  i  135. 

Thaty  for  the  same  reason  that  rights  to  fisheries  are  not  extinguished  by  war,  fish- 
ing boats  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  seizure  in  war,  see  gupra,  $  345. 

As  sustaining  the  text  may  be  cited  an  important  English  ruling  on  the  question 
how  far  territorial  rights  given  by  the  treaty  of  1794  were  abrogated  by  the  war  of 
1812. 

Article  IX  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  on  which  the  question  arose,  is  as  follows : 

'*It  is  agreed  that  British  subjects  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  American  citizens  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  dominions  of  His 
Migesty,  shall  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their 
respective  estates  and  titles  therein,  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to  whom 
they  please,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  that  neither  they  nor  their 
heirs  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect  the  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies 
incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens." 

In  1830  the  question  came  up  before  the  master  of  the  rolls  whether  this  article 
giving  territorial  rights  in  the  United  States  to  British  subjects  was  abrogated  by  the 
war  of  1812.  After  elaborate  argument  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  J.  Leach,  decided  the 
point  as  follows : 

"The  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  America  token  they 
farmed  one  empire  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and 
made  it  highly  reasonable  that  the  eubjeds  of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  empire  should, 
notwithstanding  the  separationy  he  protected  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  their  landed  property ; 
and  the  privileges  of  natives  being  reciprocally  given  not  only  to  the  actual  possessors  of 
lands  but  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  it  is  a  reasonable  construction  that  ittoas  the  inten- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  should  bepennanent,  and  not  depend  upon 
the  continuanee  of  a  state  of  peace,** 

Sutton  V.  Sutton,  1  Rub.  &.  M.,  675.    This  decree  was  not  appealed  from. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  claim  of  British  settlers  to  the  use  of 
the  coast  and  waters  of  the  Belize  for  the  purpose  of  catting  and  ship- 
ping logwood  and  mahogany ,  which  claim  was  based  on  a  remote  in- 
formal grant  fixun  Spain  when  sovereign  of  those  shores,  has  always 
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been  asserted  by  Great  Britain  to  have  adhered  to  the  British  crown 
unaffected  by  intermediate  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  See 
Lord  Hawkesbury's  speech,  quoted  above  by  Mr.  Rodney. 

(4)  Treaty  of  1818  recognizes  the  existence  of  these  territorial  bights  and 

affirms  their  continuance. 

§304. 

Daring  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Ghent  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  the  Northeast  Atlantic  fisheries  was  one 
of  the  main  subjects  of  discussion,  and  during  this  discussion  the  posi- 
tions above  taken  were  maintained  by  the  United  States  as  among  the 
essentials  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  countries.  In  order,  however,  to  relieve  the  issue  of  i)eace  from 
all  incidents  which  were  not  necessary  to  its  immediate  determinadon, 
the  question  of  the  fisheries  was  remand^  to  a  subsequent  distinct  ne- 
gotiation. This  negotiation  took  place  in  London  in  1817-'18,  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Bush  being  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Goulburn,  under-secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Bobinson,  treas- 
urer of  the  navy,  negotiators  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  article 
which,  in  the  treaty  settled  by  them,  as  finally  ratified,  relates  to  the 
fisheries,  is  as  follows: 

'^Article  I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  tbe  liberty  claimed  by  the 
« United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  care  fish  on  certain 
coastS;  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Migesty's  dominions  in  America,  it 
is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United 
States  <AaZZ  KaveformeTy  in  wmtMn  with  ike  subjeoU  of  Sis  Britannio  Majtstp,  the  lib- 
erty to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  soathern  coast  of  Newfoundland 
which  extends  from  Cape  £ay  to  the  Hamean  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern 
coast;  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qnirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Moont 
Joly  on  the  sonthem  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Streights  of  Belleisle, 
and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to 
any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company :  And  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  here- 
above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  bnt  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  por- 
tio\^  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or 
cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with 
the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby 
renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays^ 
creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits :  Provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing 
damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  par- 
pose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  nnder  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever 
abating  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

There  is  io  this  convention  not  only  a  sorapaloas  avoidance  of  any 
expressions  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  right  to  use  the 
fisheries  was  or  had  ever  been  a  grant  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  but  tbe  terms  selected  show  that  this  right  was  recognized  by 
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both  parties  aa  one  of  prior  anbroken  existence.  The  United  States 
^^renoance"  certain  incidents  of  a  right  of  territoriality  in  the  Brit- 
ish waters  and  coast,  which  right  of  territoriality  by  the  very  accept- 
ance of  this  '' renunciation "  Great  Britain  reaffirms.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  word  <*  renounce"  was  introduced  by  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators, and  with  a  knowledge  of  this  purpose  it  was  finally  acceded  to 
by  the  British.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  say,  '^  the  British  Govern- 
ment grants  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  enter  the  northeastern 
British  waters  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water ; "  and,  if  so,  there  would  be 
ground  to  argue,  not  merely  that  the  war  of  1812  had  so  far  destroyed 
the  prior  title  as  to  make  a  new  grant  necessary,  but  that  the  title  te 
be  thus  granted  was  restricted  by  the  limitations  which  are  regarded  as 
attaching  to  all  grants  of  sovereignty.  The  article  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, excludes  such  a  contention.  It  points  to  the  fisheries  as  held  in 
common  by  two  sovereignties — the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  It  declares,  not  that  Great  Britain 
cedes  any  part  of  her  sovereignty  in  the  fisheries  to  the  United  States 
(for  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  it  recognizes  as  existing  in 
the  fisheiies),  but  that  the  United  States  cedes  certain  incidents  of 
its  sovereignty  in  these  fisheries  to  Great  Britain.  The  term  <^  re- 
nounce," as  here  used,  is,  it  must  be  recollected,  not  merely  a  term  of 
law,  with  its  distinctive  legal  meaning,  but  it  is  a  term  invested  by 
history  with  certain  incidents  which  the  British  negotiators  would  have 
been  among  the  first  to  remember  and  the  last  to  dispute.  ^^lienounce" 
had  been  the  term  used  in  numerous  treaties  in  which  Great  Britain 
had  been  a  party,  in  which  one  sovereign  surrendered  a  portion  of  his 
rights  to  another  sovereign,  who,  by  accepting  the  renunciation,  recog- 
nized as  valid  al)  other  rights  to  the  territory  out  of  which  the  portions 
renounced  were  taken.  Such  renunciations  are  common  when,  after 
war,  one  of  the  contending  sovereigns  agrees  to  give  up  a  portion  of 
his  title,  such  renunciation,  with  its  correlative  recognition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  title,  being  accepted  by  the  other  sovereign  as  part  of 
the  bargain.  (See  supra^  §  133.)  We  have  illustrations  of  this  in  the 
various  renunciations  in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  of  Byswick,  of 
Utrecht,  in  which  it  was  never  questioned  that  the  ^^renunciation" 
made  by  one  sovereign  and  accepted  by  the  other  was  a  recognition 
by  the  latter  of  the  former's  sovereignty  as  to  the  particular  title, 
claimed  by  him,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  part  carved  out  by  the 
renunciation ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  renunciation  is,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  renouncing.  To 
the  renunciation  in  the  treaty  of  1818  this  rule  is  peculiarly  applicable, 
for  the  following  reasons: 
The  British  commissioners  were  aware  of  the  American  claim : — 

(1)  That  the  fisheries  were  conquered  from  France  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  colonies. 

(2)  That  they  were  held  by  the  colonies  in  common  with  the  parent 
country,  and  that  this  tenancy  in  common,  from  the  fact  that  the  col- 
onies were  endowed  at  the  time  with  distinct  local  government,  made 
the  fisheries,  in  such  tenancy,  the  appurtenances  of  the  colonies  as  dis- 
tinct political  entities. 

(3)  That  this  tenancy  in  common  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783,  and  the  same  rights  in  the  fisheries  were  assigned  to  the  United 
States  (incorporating  as  they  did  the  colonies)  as  were  assigned  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  continuing  to  enjoy  these  fisheries  in 
common  with  Great  Britain. 
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(4)  That  the  tenaDcy  of  these  fisheries,  being  an  appurtenance  of  the 
United  States,  constituting  its  marine  boundaries  (subject  to  such  inter- 
est of  Great  Britain),  was  no  more  disturbed  by  the  war  of  1812  than 
were  the  land  boundaries  which  separated  the  United  States  from  the 
British  possessions,  the  rule  being  that  war  between  two  sovereigns 
does  not  disturb  their  boundaries  and  appurtenances  unless  there  be 
an  express  cession  in  the  pacification  with  which  the  war  concludes 
(snpraj  §  135). 

(5)  That  the  application  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  doctrine  of  par- 
tition to  the  fisheries  was  a  part  of  a  system  the  assertion  of  which  was 
then,  in  view  of  British  interests  in  America,  far  more  important  to 
Great  Britain  than  to  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  basis  on  which  rested  the  claim  of  the  United  States  at 
the  negotiations  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1818.  Those  negotiations  resulted 
in  a  compromise  which  that  treaty  embodied.  The  United  States  gained 
a  recognition  of  a  more  extended  area  than  that  recognized  by  the  treaty 
of  1783;  they  renounced,  on  behalf  of  their  fishermen,  what  they  till 
then  possessed  -^*any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  *  *  to 
take,  dry,  or  cure  fish"  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harborsof  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America, 
not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits;  provided^  however, 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  with  the  further 
proviso  *'  that  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  prevent  their  taking  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them."  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  recognized  their  rights  to  the  fisheries  outside  of  the 
three-mile  belt,  and  within  that  belt  recognized  their  territorial  rights 
as  existing  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  United  States^  however,  agree- 
ing to  place  themselves  under  such  restrictions  as  would  ^<  pi  event  their 
taking  or  drying  or  curing  fish  therein,"  or  ^^  abusing  the  privileges 
hereby  reserved  to  them."  And  the  right  of  territoriality  in  Canada  wa- 
ters and  shores  thus  recognized  as  existing  in  our  fishermen  brings  with 
it  the  incidents  of  such  territoriality.  They  may  purchase,  as  may  any 
other  visitor  to  whom  territorial  rights  are  given,  whatever  is  needed 
for  their  use-  They  must  not  "abuse"  these  "privileges."  They  must 
not  smuggle,  and  what  they  buy  must  not  be  bought  for  the  purpose  of 
shore  fishing.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  is  not  a  grant  of  fisheries  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  but  a  grant  by  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  of  certain  restrictions  on  fisheries  which  the  United  States 
ali*eady  owned.  Great  Britain  did  not  say  to  the  United  States,  "  Gome 
here  only  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water";  but  the  United  States  said  to 
Great  Britain,  "We,  being  here  as  tenants  in  common  of  these  fisheries, 
agree  not  to  take,  cure,  or  dry  fish  within  certain  limits,  or  otherwise 
abuse  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  us." 
Of  similar  rights  of  territoriality  we  have  numerous  illustrations : 
(1)  Diplomatic  agents,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  sometimes  by 
treaty,  possess  certain  rights  of  territoriality.  This  territoriality  is  re- 
stricted; yet  it  carries  wiA  it  all  incidents  to itsenjoyment.  Noone  would 
argue  that  a  diplomatic  agent,  when  entering  on  or  conducting  his  mis- 
sion, is  obliged  to  bring  with  him  food  and  raiment  for  his  entire  stay,  and 
is  not  permitted  to  buy  new  supplies  when  his  original  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted   No  one  would  argue  that  wli  ile  on  such  mission  he  is  precluded 
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tnm  idsiting  old  or  Dew  friends,  or  is  debarred  firom  any  ordinary  rights  of 
civilized  humanity.  ISo  one  will  pretend  that  if  he  traversed  tiie  United 
States  in  transit  to  another  mission  he  would  be  predaded  from  making 
in  the  United  States  all  purchases  suitable  for  such  mission.  The  ter- 
ritoriality granted  to  him  brings  with  it  idl  proper  incidents,  except  when 
expressly  restricted.    {Supra,  §§  92  ff). 

(2)  Of  consuls  the  same  position  may  be  taken.  By  the  law  of  nations 
the  limited  territoriality  granted  to  consuls  has,  in  most  countries,  been 
defined,  as  is  the  case  with  the  territoriality  recognized  in  fishermen,  by 
express  treaty  stipulations  {iupra,  §§  120  ff).  Consuls,  for  instance,  in 
certain  treaties  (e,  g.,  that  with  France),  are  entitled  to  exercise  certain 
fiuictions  without  being  subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the  local  law  (Mipra, 
§§  98,  120,  121).  As  if  to  emphasize  this,  and  to  prevent  the  commin- 
gling of  allegiauces,  it  is  provided  in  many  treaties,  and  when  not  pro- 
vided it  is  generally  understood,  that  a  consul  is  not  to  be  a  citizen  of 
tiie  state  to  which  he  is  accredited  {mpra,  §  113).  But  while,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  fishermen  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  this  territoriality  is 
limited  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is  granted,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  it  carries  with  it  all  privileges  iocidental  to  such  objects.  No  one 
disputes  the  right  of  consuls  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  the  country 
in  which  this  territoriality  is  granted  to  them,  although,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fishermen  before  us,  while  they  can  ^^ purchase,"  they  cannot  "take." 

(3)  The  officers  and  crews  of  foreign  ships  of  war  have  certain  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  our  ports.  They  are  privileged  to  the  hospitality  of 
these  ports ;  they  may  visit  the  shore,  as  may  our  fishermen  on  the 
Canada  coasts,  for  specific  purposes.  Yet  no  one  would  pretend  that 
when  they  thus  visit  the  shore  they  are  uot  entitled  to  make  such  pur- 
chases as  are  suitable,  not  merely  for  their  immediate  supply,  but  for 
their  use  in  any  future  cruise  they  may  desire  to  undertake.  In  certain 
portions  of  our  coast,  where  fishing  may  be  a  pastime,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered a  strange  thing  to  suggest  that  they  could  not  buy  bait  on  shore 
for  such  a  pastime  because  they  might  throw  out  their  lines  within  the 
three-mile  zone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  few  cruises  on  which  a 
British  man-of-war  may  expect  to  enter  in  which  fishing  may  not  be- 
come merely  a  pastime,  but  a  useful  means  of  obtaining  fresh  food.  No 
one  would  imagine,  however,  that  because  the  United  States  forbids  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  fishermen  within  its  marine  belt  it  would  say  to 
ofllcers  of  British  men-of-war  to  whom  it  grants  the  privilege  of  terri- 
toriality in  its  ports,  *'  When  you  are  on  shore  you  must  not  buy  bait,  be- 
cause iiishing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  is  forbidden."  Yet  buying 
bait  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  life  of  the  navy  officer  in  whom 
the  privilege  of  territoriality  is  recognized  by  international  law  if  not  by 
treaty,  though  it  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  life  of  the  fishermen  in 
whom  the  privilege  of  territoriality  is  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  1818. 
And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  general  proposition  that  a  grant  of  terri- 
toriality for  a  specific  purpose  carries  with  it  all  the  privileges  incidental 
to  the  due  exercise  of  such  territoriality. 

(4)  Territorial  rights  in  the  United  States  given  by  treaty  to  British 
subjects  have  been  regarded  as  carrying  with  them  the  necessary  inci- 
dents in  like  manner  as  those  now  daim^  as  belonging  to  United  States 
fiahermen  when  in  Canada. 

By  Article  III  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  1794— 

**  It  is  agreed  that  it  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  His  Majesty's  subjects 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  Indians  dweU- 
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ing  on  either  side  of  the  said  boundary  line,  freely  to  pass  and  repaaB, 
by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the  respective  territories  and  countries 
of  thjb  two  parties  on  the  continent  of  America  (the  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  only  excepted),  and  to  navigate 
all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters  thereof,  and  freely  to  carry  on  trade  and 
commerce  with  each  other." 

By  Article  XXX  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  1871— 

^^  It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  terms  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII 
of  this  treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  fi:tNn 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 
another  port  or  pl^ce  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said: Provided,  That  a  x>ortion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land  carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Such  provisions  are  common  to  treaties  between  neighboring  powers, 
rights  of  territoriality  between  their  subjects  being  exchanged.  Yet  un- 
der sach  treaties  it  was  never  conceived  that  the  persons  exercising  such 
rights  of  territoriality  were  precluded  from  purchasing  provisions  in 
their  exercise  of  these  rights.  If  this  is  the  case  with  rights  granted 
by  treaty,  a  fortiori  must  it  be  the  case  with  rights  of  original  possession 
merely  affirmed  by  treaty. 

The  rule  thus  stated  is  expressly  declared  in  the  last  sentence  of  Article 
I  of  the  convention  of  1818,  which,  by  an  ordinary  rule  of  treaty  construc- 
tion, qnalifies  and  explains  all  that  precedes  (see  supra^  §  133).  Terri- 
toriality is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
when  visiting  the  designated  coasts,  and  then  the  exceptions  to  this  ter- 
ritoriality are  precisely  stated.  Fish  are  not  to  be  "taken"  or  "dried" 
or  "cured"  in  British  territory  by  these  fishermen,  or  the  privileges 
hereby  reserved  abused.  The  latter  exception  is  but  an  expression  of 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  which  forbids  an  abuse  of  territoriality 
assigned  by  such  law.  The  former  exception  is  to  be  also  noted  for  the 
significance  of  its  terms.  Had  the  word  "obtain  "  fish  been  used,  it  might 
be  argued  (though  even  in  this  case  with  little  plausibility,  since  the 
object  of  these  privileges  was  to  further  fishermen  in  their  calling)  that 
this  precludes  purchai^e  of  fish  either  for  bait  or  for  food.  But  this  con- 
struction is  excluded  by  the  terras  "  take"  and  "  cure."  Both  relate  to  the 
catching  and  preparation  of  fish  as  a  part  of  a  fisherman's  trade,  and 
this  part  of  a  fisherman's  trade  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  British  terri- 
tory. But  since  fishermen  are  admitted  as  fishermen,  entitled  to  fish  on 
the  deep  seas,  their  right  of  buying  bait,  as  well  as  all  other  provisions 
for  their  support  in  their  present  and  coming  ventures,  is  affirmed  by 
the  very  terms  here  used.  And  another  word  in  this  connection  is  heie 
important.  This  right  is  not  here  "granted."  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
"reserved."  It  is  part  of  an  old  right,  theretofore  existing,  recognized 
as  such.  And  this  old  right  is  to  be  taken  as  it  had  previously  been 
taken.  In  Article  I  of  the  provisional  articles  of  1782,  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  after  acknowledging  "the  said  United  States,  viz.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Bhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut"  (proceeding  to  enumerate  the  other  nine  States)  "to  be 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  "relinquishes  (to  them)  all 
claim  to  the  Gt)vernment,  propriety  («io),  and  territoritU  rights  of  tib€ 
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iome  and  every  part  thereof.^  The  same  provision  is  part  of  article  first 
of  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.  "These  territorial  rights^  which  the 
lieaties  of  1782  and  1783  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  United  States 
are  again  "reserved '^  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1818. 

"It  will  also  be  peiceiyed  that  we  insisted  on  the  clause  by  which  the  United  States 
lenonnoe  their  right  to  the  fisheries  relinquished  by  the  convention,  that  clause  hav- 
ing been  omitted  in  the  first  British  dOunter-proJect.  We  insisted  on  it  with  the  view, 
1st,  of  preventing  any  implication  that  the  fisheries  secured  to  us  were  a  new  grant 
and  of  placing  the  permanence  of  the  rights  secured  and  of  those  renounced  precisely 
on  the  same  footing;  3d,  of  its  being  expressly  stated  that  our  renunciation  extended 
only  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  coasts.  This  last  point  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  fishery  in  open  boats  within  certain  harbors,  it 
^^peared  ftom  the  communications  above  mentioned  that  the  fishing  ground  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Kova  Scotia  is  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shores,  whilst,  on  the  oon- 
trsry,  it  is  almost  universally  close  to  the  shore  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador.  It  is  in 
that  point  of  view  that  the  privilege  of  entering  the  ports  for  shelter  is  useftil,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  with  that  provision  a  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  fisheries  on 
that  coast  (Nova  Scotia)  will,  notwithstanding  the  renunciation,  be  preserved." 

Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bush  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  20,  1818.    M8S. 
Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit.  ,*  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  380. 

"Mr.  Bobinson  said  (at  the  conference  of  the  negotiators  of  October  9, 1618)  that 
there  would  be  no  insuperable  objection,  he  believed,  to  granting  us,  or  rather  $ecwr- 
i^touB  (as  vre  never  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  term  grant),  as  much  extent  of 
fishing  ground  as  we  asked,  with  the  privilegea  appurtenant;  but  he  feared  that  the 
principle  of  permanence  which  we  were  desirous  of  incorporating  with  the  stipula- 
tion could  not  be  assented  to.'' 

Mr.  Bush's  notes  of  negotiation,  Monroe  papers,  Dept.  of  State. 

That  the  right  of  free  purchase  on  shore  was  meant  by  the  negotiators 
to  be  a£Binned  by  the  treaty  is  shown  (1)  by  the  discnssions  of  Qie  nego- 
tiators, as  detailed  in  the  prior  notes  and  (2)  by  the  action  of  the  British 
GoTemment  from  the  period  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  for 
the  pnrpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty,  there  is  a  conspicn- 
oas  abstention  from  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  the  obtaining  of 
bait  and  supplies  by  United  States  fishermen  on  the  fishery  coasts. 
Bach  an  abstention  is  not  merely  a  parliamentary  declaration  that  such 
privileges  are  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  but  it  is  «  parliamentary 
eontemporaneons  construction  of  the  treaty  to  the  same  effect.  No  par- 
liamentary draftsmen  are  more  accurate  than  those  who  frame  British 
statutes ;  by  no  government  counsel  are  the  rights  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject more  closely  guarded  than  by  those  who.  advise  the  British  Grown. 
That  by  these  high  authorities  the  acts  of  Parliament,  ^awn  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  1818,  impose  no  penalty  on  purchase  of  supplies  and  bait 
by  United  States  fishermen  on  Canadian  shores,  shows  that  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  Crown  authorities  to  the  treaty  was  that  these 
privilegee  the  treaty  confirmed.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  judi- 
eial  oonstraction  given  to  the  treaty. 

It  was  eonoeded  by  the  counsel  for  the  British  Grovemment  at  the  Halifax  com- 
ndsafton  that  among  the  yarious  condemnations  which  had  been  made  in  Canada  of 
United  Stalea  fisbennen  for  transcending  the  treaty  restrictions  there  had  not  been 
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one  for  buying  bait  or  supplies  on  Canadian  shores,  snd  thAt  in  tbe  single  instance 
where  a  seizure  had  been  made  exclusively  on  this  ground  (a  statement  of  which  is 
given  below)  the  seizure  was  set  aside,  while  in  the  ease  of  the  J.  H.  Nickeiaon 
(hereafter  noticed,  which  is  cited  as  sustaining  a  contrary  doctrine)  it  will  be 
ibond  that  while  even  on  its  own  reasoning  the  decision  cannot  be  sustained,  that 
reasoning  virtually  concedes  that  buying  bait  and  supplies  is  not  in  contravention 
of  the  treaty,  and  is  to  be  regarded  even  by  the  Canadian  authorities  as  open  to 
penalties  only  when  showing,  in  conflict  with  a  municipal  statute  having  no  intemar 
tional  force,  preparation  to  fish  within  the  three-miles  belt.  In  other  words,  but  one 
seizure  has  been  alleged  to  have  been  ever  made  in  buying  bait  on  the  shores,  although 
it  was  shown  that  such  buying  bait  has  been  an  established  practice  of  the  fisheries, 
and  in  this  case  the  right  was  affirmed  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  ''I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  yon,"  writes  Mr.  Jackson,  United  States  consul  at  HaliflEkz,  Maroh 
11,  1871,  '*  that  after  examination  and  inquiry  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
adljndicated  case  in  this  province  which  can  be  cited  as  legal  authority  arising  under 
the  treaty  of  1818,  which  declares  the  right,  either  under  the  treaty  or  the  statutes 
for  its  enforcement,  to  confiscate  American  fishing  vessels  for  purchasing  supplies  in 
colonial  ports."  The  practice  of  the  Canadian  bar  and  l4ie  action  of  the  courts  in 
this  relation,  going  back  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,  may  be  therefore  regarded, 
also,  as  a  cotemporaneons  construction  of  it,  involving  a  concession  that  the  baying 
bait  and  supplies  on  shore  was  one  of  the  privileges  which  the  treaty  affirmed.  And 
to  the  same  effect  may  be  regarded  the  continuance,  after  the  treaty  of  1818  was  rati- 
fied, of  that  custom  of  fishermen  from  the  United  States  buying  bait  and  snpplies  in 
the  fishery  coasts  which  had  existed  firom  the  time  the  fisheries  were  frequented  by 
fishermen. 

"  Almost  the  very  last  witness  we  had  on  the  stand  told  your  honors  that  before  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  made  we  were  bu3ring  bait  in  Newfoundland,  and  sevesrai  wit- 
nesses from  time  to  time  have  stated  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  practice  for  ns  to  buy 
bait  and  supplies  and  to  trade  with  the  people  along  the  shore,  not  in  merchandise  as 
merchants,  but  to  buy  supplies  of  bait  and  pay  the  sellers  ip  money  or  trade,  as  mig|it 
be  most  convenient.  Now,  that  is  one  of  those  natural  trades  that  grow  up  in  all 
oountries;  it  is  older  than  any  treaty;  it  is  older  than  civilized  states  or  statutes 
Fisheries  have  but  one  history.  As  soon  as  there  are  places  peopled  with  inhabitants 
fishermen  go  there." 

Mr.  Dana,  Halifax  Com.,  1673. 

In  the  White  Fawn  ease,  as  cited  at  large  in  3  Halifax  Com.,  3382,  Judge  Hasen 
(vice-admiralty  court)  said:  ''The  construction  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  statutes 
by  the  Crown  officers  would  appear  to  be  thus :  A  foreign  vessel  being  in  British  war 
ters  and  purchasing  from  a  British  subject  any  article  which  may  be  used  in  prose- 
cuting the  fisheries,  without  its  being  shown  that  such  article  is  to  be  used  in  Olegal 
fishing  in  British  waters,  is  liable  to  forfeiture  as  preparing  to  fish  in  British  waters. 
I  cannot  adopt  such  a  construction.  I  think  it  harsh  and  unreasonable  and  not  war- 
ranted by  the  words  of  the  statutes.  It  would  subject  a  foreign  vessel,  which  mig^t 
be  of  great  value,*  as  in  the  present  case,  to  forfeiture,  with  her  cargo  and  outfit,  for 
purchasing  (while  she  was  pursuing  her  voyage  in  British  waters,  as  she  lawfiilly 
might  do,  within  three  miles  of  our  coast)  of  a  British  subject  any  article,  however 
small  its  value  (a  cod  line  or  net,  for  instance),  without  its  being  shown  that  there 
was  any  intention  of  using  such  articles  in  illegal  fishing  in  British  waters  before  she 
reached  the  fishing  ground  to  which  she  might  legally  resort  for  fishing  under  tiie 
terms  of  the  statutes.  I  construe  the  statutes  simply  thus :  If  a  foreign  vessel  is 
found,  1st,  having  taken  fish ;  2d,  fishing,  although  no  fish  have  been  taken ;  3d,  pre- 
paring to  fish,  i.  0.,  with  her  crew  arranging  her  nets,  lines,  and  fishing  tackle  fi»r 
fishing,  though  not  ytually  applied  to  fishing  in  British  waters,  in  either  of  these 
oases  specified  in  the  statutes  the  finfeitnre  attaehes.    I  think  the  words  '  preparing 
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to  fish'  (in  the  statntes)  were  introdnced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of 
a  foreign  Teasel  which,  thoagh  with  intent  of  illegal  fishing  in  British  waters,  had 
not  taken  fish  or  engaged  in  fishing  by  setting  nets  and  lines,  bat  was  seized  in  the 
▼ery  act  of  patting  oat  her  lines,  nets,  etc.,  into  the  water,  and  so  preparing  to  fish." 
This  opinion  is  vain  able  merely  as  an  aathority  that  buying  bait  in  the  three-mile 
lone  is  not  by  itself  held  illegal  in  the  Canada  waters.  So  far  as  the  statate  oon- 
itiTied  expands  the  operation  of  the  treaty  it  has  no  extraterritorial  force. 

The  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  J.  H.  Nickerson,  by  Sir  William  Toang  (vioe-admi- 
xal^,  Halifax,  1871),  contains  a  dictnm  that  ''to  purchase  or  procure  bait"  is  ''a 
preparing  to  fish."  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  badly  put,  since  ''  procuring"  includes 
"catching,"  which  would  not  only  be  "preparing  to  fish,"  but  actually  ''fishing." 
Bat,  aside  from  the  badness  of  the  phraseology,  the  law  of  the  proposition  is  bad. 
Ab  "preparing  to  commit  a  crime  "  is  an  indictable  attempt,  there  are  many  cases  in 
lAieh,  sometimes  by  very  able  judges,  the  questlo^i  has  been  determined  in  what 
nich  preparation  consists.  These  cases  establish  the  principle  that  unless  the  prep- 
aration be  such  that  if  not  interrupted  by  extraneous  force  it  would  result  in  the 
erime  alleged,  it  is  not  an  indictable  attempt ;  and  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  pur- 
chasing poison  or  a  deadly  weapon  is  not  indictable  as  a  "  preparation  "  for  homicide. 
(See  eases  cited  in  Whart.  Cr.  Law  $  180.)  The  reason  is  that  where  a  thing  pur- 
chased can  be  used  either  for  a  lawful  or  an  unlawful  purpose  there  can  be  no  con- 
viction of  an  attempt  unless  the  unlawful  purpose  be  shown.  In  the  case  here  cited 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  conviction,  even  under  the  statate,  unless  it  could  have 
been  shown  that  the  purchase  was  a  preparation  to  fish  within  the  forbidden  belt, 
and  that  this  was  put  in  process  of  execution.  Sir  W.  Young's  dictum  on  this  point, 
tilerefore,  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  matter  of  municipal  law.  As  a  ruling  of  interna- 
tional law  it  is  of  no  authority,  since  preparing  to  fish  without  fishing  is  in  any  view 
not  a  contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  But  Sir  W.  Young's  ruling,  on  the  merits, 
coincides  with  that  of  Jndge  Hazen,  since  he  concedes  that  merely  buying  fish  within 
the  three  miles  is  not  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  Halifiix  Commission  it  was  asserted,  as  part  of  the  British  case,  that  "freedom 
to  transfer  cargoes,  to  outfit  vessels,  buy  supplies,  obtain  bait,  and  traffic  generally 
in  British  ports  and  harbors,  or  to  transact  other  business  ashore,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  fishing  parHuits,  are  secondary  privileges  which  materially  enhance 
the  principal  concessions  to  United  States  citizens.  These  advantages  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  foreign  fishing  on  Canadian  coasts ;  without  such  facilities, 
fishing  operations,  both  inside  and  ontside  of  the  inshores,  cannot  be  conducted  on 
an  extensive  and  remunerative  scale."  The  commission,  however,  in  discharge  of  the 
dnty  assigned  to  it  of  determining  the  balance  of  indebtedness  between  the  two  powers 
on  the  fishery  question,  unanimously  decided  that  "  it  was  not  within  the  competence 
of  this  tribunal  to  award  compensation  for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
eoootries,  nor  for  purchasing  bait,  ice,  supplies,  etc.,  nor  for  permission  to  transship 
cargoes  on  British  waters."  As  the  submission  in  this  case  covered  all  cases  of  claims 
by  either  power,  the  only  basis  on  which  this  decision  can  stand  is  the  privileges  thus 
exercised  which  were  secured  to  them  by  treaty  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations ;  for 
on  both  sides  it  was  agreed  that  these  privileges  were  valuable.  We  must,  therefore, 
nndexstand  that  the  commission — a  tribunal  the  minority  of  which  cannot  be  charged 
with  undue  partiality  to  the  United  States— held  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges 
by  fishermen  of  the  United  States  was  a  matter  of  right.  The  claim  in  the  British  argu- 
OMot,  it  most  be  reooUeoted,  was  put  on  strong  ground :  "  In  all  those  instances  where 
it  has  come  oat  in  evidence  that  they  (the  United  States  fishermen)  come  in  and  get 
our  fishermen  to  catch  bait  for  them  and  pay  them  for  doing  no,  in  all  such  cases  the 
act  is  that  of  the  United  States  fishermen  themselves."  (Halifax  Com.,  1&56.)  Yet 
even  for  acts  such  as  these,  verging  so  closely  on  fishing  within  the  three-miles  zone, 
the  Halifax  tribunal  held  that  the  British  Government,  acting  ^r  itself  and  for  Can- 
ada, had  DO  c»nse  for  complaint. 
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''At  the  first  confexenoe  (of  the  Ghent  nei^otiators),  on  the  8th  of  Aagast  (1814),  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  had  notified  to  as  that  the  British  Govemment  did  not  in- 
'  tend  henceforth  to  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  an  equivalent, 
the  liberties  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and  care  fish,  within  the  exclosiVe  British  Jarisdic- 
tion  stipulated  in  their  iavor  by  the  latter  part  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783;  and  in  their  note  of  the  19th  of  Aagost  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
had  demanded  a  new  stipulation  to  seoore  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  navigating 
the  Mississippi,  a  demand  which,  unless  warranted  by  another  article  of  that  same 
treaty  of  1783,  we  could  not  perceive  that  Great  Britain  had  any  colorable  pretext  for 
making.    Our  instmntions  had  forbidden  us  to  suffer  oar  right  to -the  fisheries  to  be 
bronght  into  discussion,  and  had  not  authorized  us  to  make  any  distinction  in  the 
sevenl  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  between  that  artide 
and  any  other  of  the  same  treaty.    We  had  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  a  new  recogni- 
tion of  our  right  to  any  part  of  the  fisheries,  and  we  had  no  power  to  grant  any  equil^ 
lent  which  might  be  asked  for  it  by  the  British  Government.    We  cont'Onded  that  the 
whole  treaty  of  1783  must  be  considered  as  one  entire  and  permanent  compact,  not 
liable,  like  ordinary  treaties,  to  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  par- 
ties to  it ;  as  an  instrument  recognizing  the  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  and  containing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  which  the  two  parts  of  one  empire  had  mutoally  agreed  thenceforth  to  con- 
stitute two  distinct  and  separate  nations.    In  consenting,  by  that  treaty,  that  a  part 
of  the  North  American  continent  should  remain  subject  to  the  British  jnriadiction.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  liberty,  which  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed,  of  fishing  upon  that  part  of  the  coasts,  and  of  drying  and  curing 
fish  upon  the  shores ;  and  this  reservation  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  other  contract- 
ing  party.    We  saw  not  why  this  liberty,  then  no  new  grant,  but  a  mere  recognition 
of  a  prior  right  always  enjoyed,  should  be  forfeited  by  a  war  any  more  than  any  other 
of  the  rights  of  our  national  independence,  or  why  we  should  need  a  new  stipulation 
for  its  enjoyment  more  than  we  needed  a  new  article  to  declare  tha^  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  treated  with  us  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States.    We  stated  this 
principle,  in  genera]  terms,  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  note  which  we  sent 
to  them  with  our  project  of  the  treaty ;  and  we  alleged  it  as  the  ground  upon  which 
no  new  stipulation  was  deemed  by  our  Government  necessary  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  all  the  rights  and  liberties  stipulated  in  their  favor  by  the  treaty 
of  1783.     No  reply  to  that  part  of  our  note  was  given  by  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries ;  but,  in  returning  our  project  of  a  treaty,  they  added  a  clause  to  one  of  the  arti- 
cles stipulating  a  right  for  British  subjects  to  navigate  the  Mississippi.     Without 
adverting  to  the  ground  of  prior  and  immemorial  usage,  if  the  principle  were  Just 
that  the  treaty  of  1783,  from  its  peculiar  character,  ren^ained  in  force  in  all  its  parts, 
notwithstanding  the  war,  no  new  stipulation  was  necessary  to  secure  to  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  that  ri^ht  was  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  stipulation  was  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish, 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.    If  they  asked  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  as  a  new  claim,  they  could  not  expect  we  should  grant  it  without  an 
equivalent ;  if  they  asked  it  because  it  had  been  granted  in  1783,  they  must  recog- 
nize the  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry 
and  cure  fish,  in  question.    To  place  both  points  beyond  all  future  controversy,  a 
majority  of  us  determined  to  offer  to  admit  an  article  confirming  both  rights,  or  we 
offered  at  the  same  time  to  be  silent  in  the  treaty  upon  both,  and  to  leave  out  alto- 
gether the  article  defining  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.    They 
finally  agreed  to  this  last  proposal,  but  not  until  they  had  proposed  an  article  stipu- 
lating for  a  future  negotiation  for  an  equivalent  to  be  given  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  United  States  for  the  liberty  as  to  the  fish- 
eries within  the  British  Jurisdiction.    This  article  was  unneoessary,  with  respect  to 
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its  professed  object,  since  both  Govemments  had  it  in  their  power,  without  it,  to  ne- 
gotiate upon  these  subjeccts,  if  they  pleased.  We  rejected  it,  although  its  adoption 
would  have  secured  the  boundary  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  west  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  because  it  would  have  been  a  formal  abandonment  on  our  part  of 
oar  claim  to  the  liberty  as  to  the  fisheries  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  17b3. 

'^  Yon  will  perceive  by  the  correspondence  that  the  ninth  article  was  offered  us  as  a 
ttii^  qua  fion  and  an  ultimatum.  We  accepted  it,  pot  without  much  hesitation,  as  the 
only  alternative  to  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  and  with  a  perfect  understanding 
that  our  (Government  was  free  to  reject  it,  as  we  were  not  authorized  to  subscribe  to  it.'' 

Letter  of  the  Am.  plenip.  to  Sec.  of  State,  Ghent,  Deo.  25,  1814,  given  in  The 
Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  54  ff, 

''The  principle  (that  of  the  continuous  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  northeast- 
ern fisheries  and  the  non- abrogation  of  these  rights  by  the  war  of  1812)  asserted  by 
tm  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  has  been  still  asserted  and  maintained 
through  two  long  and  arduous  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  minds  of  no  inferior  ability.  It  has  terminated  in  a  new  and  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  great  interest  connected  with  it,  and  in  a  substantial  adu  ission 
of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent.'' 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  The  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi,  97,  98. 

"In  that  instrument  (the  treaty  of  1818)  the  United  States  have  renounced  forever 
that  part  of  the  fishing  liberties  which  they  had  enjoyed  or  claimed  in  certain  palrts 
of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  British  provinces,  and  within  three  marine  miles 
from  the  shore.  This  privilege,  without  being  of  much  use  to  our  fishermen,  had 
been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the  British,  and  in  return  we  have  acquired  an  en- 
laiged  liberty,  both  of  fishing  and  of  drying  fish,  within  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
jurisdiction  forever.  The  first  article  of  the  convention  affords  a  signal  testimonial 
of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  assumed  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at 
Ghent ;  for,  by  accepting  the  express  renunciation  of  the  United  States  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  privilege  in  question,  and  by  confirming  and  enlarging  all  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  privilege  forevcTf  the  British  Government  have  implicitly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  liberties  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  of  1783  had  not  been  abro- 
gated by  the  war.  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  word  forever  in  this  convention  whieh  will 
secure  tg  our  fishermen  for  all  time  the  liberties  stipulated  and  recognized  in  it,  but 
it  was  introduced  by  our  negotiators  and  admitted  by  those  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
warning  that  we  shall  never  consider  the  liberties  secured  to  us  by  it  as  abrogated  by 
mere  war.  *  •  *  They  and  we  are  aware  forever  that  nothing  but  our  own  renun- 
eimiitM  can  deprive  us  of  this  right." 

Ibid,  lOS^ 

*^  The  nature  of  the  rights  and  liberties  consisted  in  the  free  participation  in  a^^- 
ery.  That  fishery,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  banks  which  surround  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  the  coasts  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  Labrador,  furnishes  the  richest  treasure  and  the  most  beneficent  tribute  that 
ocean  pays  to  earth  on  this  terraqueous  globe.  By  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  of 
earth  and  seas,  it  had  been  constituted  in  its  physical  nature  one  fishery,  extending  in 
the  open  seas  around  that  island,  to  little  less  than  five  degrees  of  latitude  from  the 
eoast,  spreading  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  this  continent  and  insinuating 
itself  into  all  the  baj's,  creeks,  and  harbors  to  the  very  borders  of  tl\e  shores.  For 
the  full  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share  in  this  fishery  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  nearly 
general  access  to  every  part  of  it,  the  habits  of  the  game  which  it  pursues  being  so 
fur  migratory  that  they  were  found  at  different  periods  most  abundant  in  different 
places,  Bometimes  populating  the  banks  and  at  others  swarming  close  upon  the  shores. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  fishery  had,  however,  always  been  considered  as  the  most 
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valaabla^  inasmucli  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  drying  and  caring  the  fish  immediately 
alter  they  were  canght,  whioh  conld  not  be  effected  npon  the  banks. 

*^  By  the  law  of  nature  this  fishery  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  it  was  sitaated.  By  the  conYentiqnal  law  of  Enrope  it  be- 
longed to  the  Enropean  nations  which  had  formed  settlements  in  those  regions. 
France,  as  the  first  principal  settler  in  them,  had  long  claimed  the  exduaive  right  to 
it.  Great  Britain,  moved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  value  of  the  fishery  itself,  Lad 
made  the  oonqnest  of  all  those  regions  npon  France,  and  had  limited  by  treaty,  within 
a  narrow  compass,  the  right  of  France  to  any  share  in  the  fishery.  Spain,  npon  some 
claim  of  prior  discoyery,  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  fishery  on  the 
banks,  bat  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace  prior  to  the  American  Beyolntion  had  expressly 
renoonced  it. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Bevolntion,  therefore,  this  fishery  belonged 
exdasively  to  the  BrUUlk  nation,  sabject  to  a  certain  limited  participation  in  it  reserved 
by  treaty  stipnlations  to  France.^' 

JMd,  184. 

«  The  most  important  matter  adjusted  at  this  negotiation  (that  of  1818)  was  the 
fisheries.  The  position  assumed  at  Gbent,  that  the  fishery  rights  and  liberties  were 
not  abrogated  by  war,  was  again  insisted  on,  and  those  portions  of  the  coast  fisheries 
relinquished  on  this  occasion  were  renounced  by  express  provision,  fully  implying 
that  the  whole  right  was  not  considered  a  new  grant." 

3  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  88. 

^^  Daring  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  negotiation  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  the  British  commissioners  proposed  to  expressly  ex- 
dade  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  from  ^  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  trade  with  any  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  residing  within 
the  limits  assigned  for  their  use ;'  and  also  that  it  should  not  be  Mawfdl 
for  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  said  fishery  to  have  on 
board  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  except  such  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  said 
fishing  grounds ;  and  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  shall  con- 
travene this  regulation  may  be  seized,  condemned,  and  confiscated  with 
his  cargo.' 

*'  This  proposition,  which  is  identical  with  the  construction  now  put 
upon  the  language  of  the  convention,  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the 
American  commissioners,  and  thereupon  was  abandoned  by  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  and  Article  I,  as  it  stands  in  the  convention,  was  sub- 
stituted.'' 

President  Grant,  Second  Annual  Message,  1870. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Northeastern  fisheries  generally  see  the  following  Congres- 
sional documents : 

Articles  of  the  treaty  of  1871  with  Great  Britain.  Hesolntion  of  Massachusetts 
favoring  their  abrogation.  Feb.  28,  1879.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.,  80, 45th Cong., 
Sdsess. 

Abrogation  of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  May  8, 1871,  with  Great  Britain 
recommended.    Apr.  28,  1880.    House  Rep.  1275,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

Recommendation  that  dutiet  be  reiraposed  upon  fish  and  fish  oil,  the  product  of 
Canada,  as  British  Government  insists  that  local  laws  are  superior  to  stipu- 
lation of  treaty  of  1871.  President's  message.  May  17,  1880.  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  180,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Provisions  of  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  with  Great  Britain.  Report  in  favor  of 
paying;  damages  sustained  by  American  fishermen  on  aooount  of  the  acts  of 
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tbe  people  of  Newfoandlft&d  and  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.    June  9, 1B90. 

Honae  Sep.  1746,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 
CerUin  jMraYisione  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  on.    Report  that  they  be  termi- 
nated.   Feb.  4,  1882.    House  Bep.  235,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
Proteetion  of,  in  waters  of  United  States  and  Canada.    Resolution  of  Vermont 

iSsYoring  legislation  for  that  purpose.    Jan.  15,  1877.    Senate  Mis.  Doc.  28, 

44th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Proteotion  of,  on  Atlantic  coast.    Proposed  legislation  not  anti^onistic  with 

treaty  obligations  with  Great  Britain.    Mar,  24,  1884.     Senate  Rep.  365, 

48th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
As  to  Canada  fisheries  in  general,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100, 32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
On  Sir  £.  Thornton's  proposal  of  a  fisheries  commission,  and  in  relation  to  the 

Alabama  claims,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  Jan.  30, 

1871.    For.  Eel.,  1871,  497. 

On  the  sabjeet  of  the  negotiations  attending  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  following  docn- 
iiMnta  may  be  oonsolted : 

Message  of  President  Monroe,  Feb.  18, 1825,  with  papers  as  to  <<the  capture  and 
detention  of  American  fishermen  during  the  last  season."  House  Doc.  405, 
18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  675. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Bush  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Oct.  22, 1818,  Monroe  Pap.  See  also  in  same, 
important  argument  of  Mr.  Rodney,  Nov.  4,  1818,  in  same  collection. 

Mr.  Bush's  dispatch  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  of  July  28, 1823,  narrating 
the  incidents  of  the  then  closing  negotiations  with  the  British  ministry,  is 
given  in  Senate.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  396^  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  529.  See  ibid.,  548,  580,  as  to  passages  in  respect  to  Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

Mr.  Oallatin's  dispatch  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Nov.  6, 1818.  2  GaUatin's  Writings,  82. 

As  to  course  of  commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  respect  to  the  fisheries,  see  Mr.  Gal- 
latin to  Mr.  Monroe,  Dec.  25,  1814.  1  Gallatin's  Writings,  345.  See  further, 
1  Philli.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  270. 

In  tlie  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  for  1818-lS^  vol.  6,  p.  69  /. ,  will  be  found 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  treaty  of  1818  was 
negotiated* 

(5)  UXDSB  THS  TltBi.1IB8  OF  1783  AXD  1812  THE  THRBK  MILB8  BXLT  FOLLOWS  TlkK 

aiNUOaiTIBS  AMD  nrDXNTATIONS  OF  THE  COAST. 

§305. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations  as  to  marginal  seas  has 
been  already  discnssed  (jsupra^  §  32).  That  territorial  jnrisdiction  over 
the  North  East  Atlantic  is  limited  to  three  miles,  followiDg  the  sinaosities 
and  indentations  of  the  coast,  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments  nnder  the  treaties  of  1783  and  of  1818.  As 
in  some  aspects  this  question  may  become  the  matter  of  future  negotia- 
tions, the  publication  in  the  present  shape  of  a  summary  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  this  relation  is  deferred. 

(6)  Bat  of  Fuivdt  anb  othsb  labos  bays  akb  open  sbas. 

§3a5a. 

On  November  30, 1845,  Lord  Stanley,  then  British  Oolonial  Secretary, 
after  aaying  that  ^^  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  satisfied  that  the 
Bay  of  Fandy  has  been  rightly  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  a  bay  within 
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the  treaty  of  1818,"  bat  that  the  ^^  relaxation  of  this  claim  would  be  at- 
tended with  benefits,"  etc.,  declares  that  ^*it  has  accordingly  been  an- 
nounced to  the  United  States  Government  that  American  citizens  wonld 
henceforward  be  allowed  to  fish  in  any  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  approach,  except  in  cases  specified  in  the  treaty  of 
1818,  within  three  miles  of  the  entrance  of  any  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick." 

As  to  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  bay, "  in  the  convention  of  1818,  Mr. 
Cass,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Angnst  3, 1852,  after  showing  that 
there  are  *'bays"  (e,  g.j  Bay  of  Biscay,  BafGin's  Bay,  etc.)  which  are 
really  open  seas,  proceeds  to  notice  that  the  ^^bays"  specified  in  the 
convention  are  of  another  class,  being  grouped  with  ^^  harbors  and 
creeks,"  and  are  convertible,  not  with  such  seas  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
or  the  Bay.  of  Fundy,  but  simply  with  indentations  of  the  coast  into 
which  fishing  vessels  are  accustomed  to  run.  ^^That  such  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  negotiators  is  rendered  clear  by  the  terms  they  em- 
ploy in  their  report  upon  this  subject.  They  say:  *It  is  in  that  point 
of  view  that  the  privile&re  of  entering  the  ports  for  shelter  is  useful,'  etc 
Here  the  word  Sports'  is  used  as  a  descriptive  word,  embracing  both 
the  bays  and  harbors  within  which  shelter  may  be  legally  sought,  «id 
shows  the  kind  of  bays  contemplated  by  our  framers  of  the  treaty.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  have  applied 
the  same  meaning  to  a  similar  term.  An  act  of  that  province  was 
passed  March  12, 1836,  with  this  title:  ^An  act  relating  to  the  fisheries 
in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  coasts  and  harbors  thereof,' 
which  act  recognizes  the  convention,  and  provides  for  its  execution  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  imperial  statute.  It  declares  that  harbors  shall 
include  bays,  ports,  and  creeks.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  their . 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  shelter  secured  to  the  American  fishermen." 

Congressional  Globe  (Appendix),  vol.  25,  895. 

In  a  speech  of  the  same  date  Mr.  Hamlin  said :  <'  The  bays  and  har- 
bors which  are  surrendered  up  by  the  Americans  are^^  bays  and  harbors 
into  which  the  American  fishermen  may  go  to  find  SLshelter^repairdamagegy 
purchase  wood,  and  obtain  water.  All  these  things  could  only  be  done 
in  the  small  harbors,  which  would  afford  shelter,  and  where  damage 
could  be  repaired.  But  to  allow  fishermen  to  go  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy  for  repair  or  shelter  I  They  might  with 
far  greater  propriety  seek  the  open  sea  for  shelter,  for  with  sufficient  sea 
room  they  might  be  safe,  while  in  such  bays  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  they 
would  be  sure  of  destruction  upon  a  lee  shore.  Better,  far  better,  to  seek 
the  broad  and  trackless  ocean  for  a  shelter,  to  repair,  for  wood,  or  water. 
The  very  uses  to  which  these  bays  and  harbors  are  to  be  appropriated 
must  show  what  was  intended — such  harbors  and  bays  as  could  be 
used  for  the  purposes  named.  *  The  same  interpretation  of  the  word  bay 
in  the  treaty,  when  applied  to  Fundy,  Chaleur,  or  St.  Lawrence,  should 
be  understood  as  when  applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.^' 

Ibid,  900. 

The  right  of  United  States  fishermen  to  enter  and  fish  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  was  "  decided  by  arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Wash- 
ington, and  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  uniformly  acquiesced  in 
that  decision.'' 

Mr.  Foster,  Halifax  Com.,  1590. 
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Ab  to  the  Bay  of  Chalenr,  in  its  proper  seoee,  oonfliote  as  to  fiahisg,  jadging  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Halilkx  tribunal,  are  not  likely  to  arise.  In  the  old  popular 
use  of  the  title  it  is  not,  outside  of  the  three-mile  band,  territorial  water.  *^  A  good 
deal  of  factitions  importance  has  been  given  to  the  Bay  of  Cbalear  from  the  custom 
among  fishermen,  and  almost  unLyerBal  a  generation  ago,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  by  that  term." 

Ibid. 

**  What  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  a  better  right  to  plow  with  their  keels 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  than  the  descendants  of  the  fishermen  of 
New  England,  to  whose  energy  and  bravery,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  is  chiefiy 
owing  that  there  is  any  Nova  Scotia  to-day  under  the  British  flag  f  " 

Jbid.,  159L 

A  construction  of  the  terms  "  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,"  in  the  treaty  of  1818, 
was  given  by  the  mixed  commission  under  the  convention  of  1853,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  fishing  schooner  Washington,  which  was  seized  while  fishing  in  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy,  ten  miles  from  shore,  taken  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and  adjudged 
forfeited,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  treaty  of  l;jl8  by  fishing  in  waters  in  which 
the  United  States  had,  by  that  convention,  renounced  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  take 
fish.  A  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Washington  for  compensation  came  before  the 
commission  above  mentioned,  and,  the  commissioners  differing,  the  case  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  the  umpire,  who,  referring  to  the  theory  that  *^  bays  and  coasts" 
were  to  be  defined  by  *^  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  coast  from  headland  to 
headland,  and  that  the  jnrisdiction  of  Her  Majesty  extends  three  marine  miles  outside 
of  this  line,  thus  closing  all  the  bays  on  the  coast  or  shore  and  that  great  body  of 
water  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy,"  pronounced  it  a  '^new  doctrine,"  and,  repudiating 
the  decision  of  the  provincial  court  based  thereon,  awarded  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
compensation  for  an  ilL-gal  condemnation.  The  umpire  also  decided  that  as  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  miles  wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  with  several  ^^bays"  on  its  coasts,  and 
has  one  of  its  headlands  in  the  United  States,  and  must  be  traversed  for  a  long  dis- 
tance by  vessels  bound  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  contains  one  United  States  island. 
Little  Menan,  on  the  line  between  headlands,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  an  exclusively  British  bay.  (See  President's  message  communicating  pro- 
ceedings of  commission  to  Senate;  also  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  274,  note  14:^.)  The 
*'  headland "  theory  was  again  rejected  by  the  umpire  in  the  case  of  the  schooner 
Argns,  which  was  seized  wbiie  fishing  on  Saint  Ann's  Bank,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Cape  Smoke,  the  nearest  land,  taken  to  Sydney,  and  sold  for  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  1818  by  fishing  within  headlands.    The  owners  were  awarded  full  compensation. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  this  connection,  quotes  (Dana's  Wheat.,  $  274,  note  142)  from  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  1839  the  following  provisions :  '^  It  is  agreed  that 
the  distance  of  three  miles,  fixed  as  the  general  limit  of  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  with  respect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of  which 
do  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width,  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  head- 
land to  headland." 

As  to  British  concession  that  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  is  an  open  sea,  see  papers 
connected  with  message  of  President  Fillmore,  Feb.  28,  1853,  with  Senate 
Confld.  Doc.  No.  4,  special  session,  1853,  and  see  particularly  Mr.  Everett, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  Dec.  4, 1852,  MSS.  Inst.  Gr.  Brit.,  appended 
to  message  aforesaid. 

As  to  detention  of  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  see  President  Monroe's 
message  of  Feb.  26,  1825;  House  Doc.  No.  408;  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  5  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (Fqr.  Bel.),  735. 

Mr.  Bosh's  notes  of  negotiation,  Monroe  papers,  Dept.  of  State. 
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''To  the  clause  about  Hadson's  Bay  we  did  not  objeot,  aa,  on  examining  the  charter 
to  that  company,  which  we  did,  it  was  dear  that  we  shoold  still  fish  as  before  th« 
Berolution." 

Mr.  Bosh's  notes  of  negotiation,  Monroe  papers,  Dept.  of  State,  conference  of 
Oct.  19. 

(7)  Ports  of  entry  not  affsctxd  bt  iisaTATioNB  nooaBD  bt  tbbatt  of  1818. 

§ao6. 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitatioDS  of  the  treaty  of  1818  as  to  trading 
by  fishermen  in  the  British  possessions  bordering  on  the  fisheries,  they 
do  not  apply  to  ports  of  entry  in  which  fishing  vessels,  if  having  proper 
papers,  oan  enter  for  commercial  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
British  municipal  regulations  as  to  ports  of  entry  can  a£fect,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  United  States,  the  right  of  fishermen,  under  treaties  and 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  visit  ports,  bays,  and  harbors  of  that  coast 
to  obtain  shdter,  wood,  and  water,  and  to  obtain  provisions  and  sup- 
plies in  the  exercise  of  the  territorial  privileges  they  thus  possess. 

(8)  BRmSH  MUNICIPAL  LBGISLATION  MAT  RESTRICT,  BX7T  CANNOT  BXPAND,  BrTTISH 

rights  UNDBR  THBSE  TRBATDBS. 

i307. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  British  legislation  making  it  penal  for 
United  States  fishermen  to  purchase  bait  or  supplies  on  Canadian  shores 
when  visiting  them  in  pursuance  of  their  rights  as  coufirmed  by  this 
treaty.  This,  as  has  been  said  {supra,  §  304),  is  a  cotemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  since  the  statutes  go  back  to  the  period  when  the 
treaty  was  framed.  But  in  the  aspect  of  the  present  section  the  statutes 
may  be  regarded  as  a  statutory  statement  of  treaty  rights  in  this  connec- 
tion, whatever  these  rights  might  be.  The  British  Groverument,  with 
whom  exclusively  the  United  States  has  to  deal  in  this  matter,  pre- 
scribes by  statute  that  the  seizures  under  the  treaty  of  1818  are  to  be 
only  tor  certain  specified  causes,  among  which  buying  provisions  is 
not  included.  And  the  rule  is  well  settled,  that  while  a  municipal  law 
cannot  expand  an  international  right,  it  may  so  contract  it  for  municipal 
purposes  that  municipal  prosecutions  under  it  can  only  be  brought  in 
submission  to  the  statutory  terms. 

<^  If,  however,  it  be  said  that  this  claim  (to  exclude  United  States 
fishermen  from  these  rights)  is  fouuded  on  provincial  or  colonial  stat- 
utes, and  not  upon  the  convention,  this  Government  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  unfriendly,  and  in  contravention  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter, 
of  the  treaty,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment is  alone  responsible. 

'^Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  (Canadian 
authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts  to- 
ward onr  fishermen,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Executive 
the  power  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  the  operation  of  the  laws  author- 
izing the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  Canada ;  and,  further,  should  8u<:h  an 
extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the.  operation  of  any 
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laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  waters  of  the  United  States.^ 

President  Grant,  Second  Annaal  MesBSge,  1870.    Ji^/Va,  $  319. 
(9)  Gbeat  Bbitain  Aia>  not  her  provincbs  is  the  sovereign  to  be  dealt 

WITH    FOR    INFRACTIONS  OF    LAW  OF  NATIONS    ANX>  OF  TREATIES  IN  THIS    RELA- 
TION. 

§ao8. 

It  has  been  already  seen  (««pra,  §§  8, 9)  that  the  treaty-making  power 
of  a  Government  is  the  power  which  is  to  answer  to  the  other  contract- 
ing power  for  infractions  of  the  treaty.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the 
orgaD  of  a  Government  which  is  charged  with  its  foreign  relations  is 
that  which  is  to  be  addressed  by  foreign  Governments  in  respect  to  for- 
eign relations,  and  that  in  federal  systems  this  prerogative  is  assigned 
to  the  federal  executive  acting  through  his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
(suproy  §  7Sy  ff).  To  appeals  of  this  class,  based  either  u^on  treaty  or 
the  law  of  nations,  no  ipunicipal  statute,  federal,  state,  or  provincial, 
can  be  set  up  as  a  defense;  and  this  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  in 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  international  duties  and  to  treaties  exe- 
cuted by  President  and  Senate  within  the  range  of  their  constitutional 
power  (supraj  §§  9, 21 ,  138).  This  principle  is  conceded  by  Great  Britain 
in  respect  to  Gansldian  statntes  and  Canadian  adjudications  in  this  very 
relation. 

See  2  Halifax  Com.,  1544. 

'<This  Government  conceives  that  the  fishery  rights  of  the  United 
States,  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  are  to  be  exercised 
wholly  free  from  the  restraints  and  regulations  of  the  statutes  of  New- 
foundland." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Feb.  17, 1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

As  to  further  assertions  of  this  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  for  pro 
viucial  invasions  of  United  States  fishing  rights,  see  Mr.  Evarts  to  Sir  £. 
Thornton,  M  arch  2, 1878.    This  responsibility  was  conspicuously  claimed 
and  accepted  in  connection  with  the  injuries  received  by  United  States 
fishermen  in  Fortune  Bay  in  January,  1878. 

See  papers  contained  in  part  in  the  message  of  President  Hayes,  May  17, 
1880.    Hoase  Ex.  Doc.  84,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sese. 

^^  With  Great  Britain  there  are  still  unsettled  questions,  growing  out 
of  the  local  laws  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  action  of  provin- 
cial authorities  deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  rights  secured  by  treaty 
to  American  fishermen.  The  United  States  minister  in  London  has 
been  instructed  to  present  a  demand  for  (105,305.02  in  view  of  the  dam- 
ages received  by  American  citizens  at  Fortune  Bay,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1878.  The  subject  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
British  Government,  and  an  early  reply  is  anticipated." 

President  Hayes,  Third  Annual   Message,  1879.    See  Fourth  Annnal  Message 
of  same,  1880-    Bee  Honee  Ex.  Doc.  84,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

^  Early  in  the  year  the  Fortune  Bay  claims  were  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  British  Government  paying  in  full  the  sum  of  £16,000,  most  of 
which  has  been  already  distributed.    As  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
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included  compensation  for  injuries  suffered  by  our  fishermen  at  Aspee 
Bay,  there  has  been  retained  from  the  gross  award  a  sum  which  is 
deemed  adequate  for  those  claims." 

President  Arthur,  First  Annual  Message,  1881. 

The  settlement  is  detailed  in  instmotions  from  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Lowell,  July  30,  1881,  where  Great  Britain's  responsibility  in  such 
cases  is  further  asserted. 

As  to  Halifax  Fishery  Commission  see  further,  Appointmoa  of  third  commis- 
sioner. President's  message  March  21, 1878,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  44, 45th  Cong., 
2dsess.  President's  message  May  17, 1878,  House  Ex.  Doc.  89,  45th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  Appointment  of  Maurice  Delfosse  as  third  commissioner.  Presi- 
dent's message  June  17,  1878,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  100,  45th  Cong.,  2nd  aesa. 
.Alleged  frauds  in  the  proofs  before,  Feb.  22, 1881,  House  Rep.  329, 46th  Cong., 
3d  sess.  Resolution  approving  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, May  28,  1878,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  73,  4&th  Cong.,  2d  sees.  Award. 
Report  in  favor  of  its  payment,  May  28,  1878,  Senate  Rep.  439,  45tb  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

For  Mr.  Evarts'  criticism  of  action  of  Halifax  award,  see  Mr.  Evarta,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Sept.  27, 1878.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. 

ra.  BY  PURCHASE  OF  ALASKA  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  ENTITLED  TO 
THE  JOINT  RIGHTS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THB 
NORTHWESTERN  PACIFIC, 

§309. 

The  conditions  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Rnssia,  in  refer- 
ence to' the  Northwestern  Pacific,  as  settled  by  the  convention  of  1^4 
between  Bnssia  and  the  United  States,  are  considered  in  prior  sections. 

SuprOf  $$  27,  33,  159. 

See  also  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  May  4, 1834.     MSS.  Inst., 

Russia. 
As  to  constmction  of  convention,  see  same  to  same,  Nov.  3,  1837. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  joint  rights  of  Rnssia  and  of  the 
United  States  to  those  waters  are  now  held  by  the  United  States. 

As  to  fisheries  in  Alaska,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  50,  40th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 

Mr.  Cutts'  report  on  the  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  sea,  and  other  papers 

connected  with  fishing  grounds  on  the  North  Pacific,  are  given  in  Seoate 

Ex.  Doc.  34,  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
As  to  correspondence  as  to  admission  of  British  Colombian  fiah  nnder  treBtjol 

1871,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  1874-^5,  yoL  66. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GUAHO  ISLAHDa 

L  TnuB  IN  nrrsBNATioNAL  law. 

Baaed  on  discovery,  $  310.  " 

n.  TiTUB  tTNDSR  UKITBD  StaTKS  STATUTE. 

(1)  Discovery  of  goano  deposits  gives  title,  $  311. 

(2)  Aves  Islands,  $  312. 

(3)  Leboe  Islands,  $  313. 

(4)  Other  islands,  $  314. 

I.  TITLE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Babbd  on  disooyebt. 

§310. 

A»  has  been  already  stated,  title  to  territory,  whether  insular  or  con- 
tinental, in  America,  is  based  on  discovery  Or  conqaest,  and  not  on  trans- 
fer from  the  aborigines. 

Smpra,  $$  2,  3,  200. 

n.  TITLE  UNDER  UNITED  STATES  STATUTE, 
(1)  Discovert  of  ouano  deposits  gives  title. 

§311. 
The  Revised  Btatntes  of  the  United  States  provide  as  follows : 

Sec.  5570.  Whenever  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit  of  gnano 
on  any  island,  rock,  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment, and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  Government,  and  takes  peaceable 
possession  thereof,  and  occopies  the  same,  snch  island,  rock,  or  key  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States. 

8bc.  u571.  The  discoverer  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  give  notice,  verified  by  affi- 
davit, to  the  Department  of  State  of  snch  discovery,  occupation,  and  possession,  de- 
scribing the  island,  rock,  or  key,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  thereof,  as  near  as 
may  be,  and  showing  that  snch  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
and  shall  fornish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  State  Department  that  such  island,  rock, 
or  key  was  not,  at  the  time  of  discovery  thereof,  or  of  the  taking  possession  and  occu- 
pation thereof  by  the  claimants,  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  citizens  of  any  other  Government,  before  the  same  shall  be  considered 
as  appertaining  to  the  United  States. 

8bc.  567!2.  If  the  discoverer  dies  before  perfiseting  proof  of  discovery  or  fully  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  his  widow,  heir,  executor,  or 
administrator,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  snch  discovery  upon  complying  with 
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the  proyiflionB  of  this  title ;  bat  nothing  herein  shall  he  held  to  impair  any  rights  of 
discovery  or  any  assignment  by  a  discoverer  heretofore  recognised  by  the  United 
States. 

Ssc.  5573.  The  dLBOoverer,  or  his  assigns,  being  citisens  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  allowed,  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  the  exolosiTe  right  of  occupying  such  island, 
rocks,  or  keys,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  guano,  and  of  selling  and  delivering  the 
same  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  therein,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
charge  and  receive  for  every  ton  thereof  delivered  alongside  a  vessel,  in  proper  tubs, 
within  reach  of  ship's  tackle,  a  sum  not  exceeding  |8  per  ton  for  the  best  quality,  or 
$4  for  every  ton  taken  while  in  its  native  place  of  deposit. 

Sbc.  5574.  No  guano  shall  be  taken  from  any  such  island,  rock,  or  key,  exc^t  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  persons  resident  therein.  The  dis- 
oorerer,  or  his  widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns,  shall  enter  into  bond, 
in  such  penalty  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  be  required  by  the  President,  to  deliver 
the  guano  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  therein,  and 
to  none  others,  and  at  the  price  prescribed,  and  to  provide  all  necessary  fiudlities  for 
that  purpose  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  in  the  bond ;  and  any  breach  of  the  provisiona- 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  accruing  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
title.  This  section  shallj  however,  be  suspended  in  relation  to  all 'persons  who  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  five  years  from  and  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two. 

SiBC.  5575.  The  introduction  of  guano  from  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  shall  be  reg- 
ulated as  in  the  coasting  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  laws  shall  govern  the  vessels  concerned  therein. 

Sbc.  5576.  All  acts  done,  and  offenses  or  crimes  committed,  on  any  such  island,  rook, 
or  key,  by  persons  who  may  land  thereon,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be 
deemed  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  such  ships  or  vessels  and  offenses  on  the  high  seas,  which  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid  are  extended  over  such  islands,  rocks,  and  keys. 

Sec.  5577.  The  President  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  discoverer  or  of  his 
widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns. 

Sbc.  5578.  Nothing  in  this  title  contained  shall  be  construed  as  obliging  the  United 
States  to  retain  possession  of  the  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  after  the  guano  shall  have 
been  removed  firom  the  same. 

^*  The  act  of  OoDgress  of  August  18, 1856  (P.  L.,  110)  confers  a  dis- 
cretioDary  power  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  decide 
whether  an  island  which  has  not  been  appropriated  by  any  other  na- 
tion, and  on  which  guano  has  been  discovered,  shall  ^  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  the  United  States,'  and  whether  he  shall  *  employ  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  rights '  of 
the  discoverers  of  such  an  island.  This  is  manifestly  a  grave  and  im- 
portant duty,  to  be  performed  by  the  President  only  after  all  the  pre- 
requisites of  the  law  shall  have  been  complied  with." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Fabens  and  Steams,  June  30, 1657.    M88. 
Dom.  Let. 

«  The  act  of  Congress  of  August  18, 1866,  authorizes  the  Preddent, 
after  certain  prerequisites  have  been  performed,  to  determine  that 
islands  upon  which  guano  deposits  have  been  discovered,  appertain  to 
the  United  States.    It  is  only  after  this  preliminary  decision  has  been 
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made  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  discoverers 
may  have  exclusive  possession  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
off  the  guano  and  selling  it ;  and  the  bond  and  securities  provided  for 
in  the  second  section  of  the  act  are  not  required  except  with  reference 
to  the  exclusive  possession.  In  your  case  there  has  been  no  decision 
by  the  President  recognizing  the  island  of  Sombrero  as  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  course  none  authorizing  exclusive  pos- 
session in  the  discoverers  or  their  assignees.  Before  these  decisions 
can  be  pi-operly  made,  the  prerequisites  already  referred  to  must  have 
heeu  complied  with.  There  must  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  discovery  of 
a  guano  deposit  by  an  American  citizen ;  that  it  is  not  within  the 
lawful  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government  ^  that  it  is  not  occupied 
by  the  citizens  of  any  other  Government ;  that  the  discoverer  has  taken 
and  kept  peaceable  possession  thereof  iu  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
that  these  facts  have  been  communicated  on  oath  to  the  Department  of 
State,  with  a  description  of  the  island,  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
that  the  deposit  in  question  has  not  been  taken  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  any  other  Government  or  people.  When  the  President  has 
been  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  may  in  his  discretion,  regard  the  isl- 
ands containing  the  discovered  deposits  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so. .  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  bene- 
fit American  agriculture  by  promoting  the  supply  of  guano  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  Before  assuming,  therefore,  the  grave  responsibility 
involved  in  declaring  a  guano  island  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
be  must  be  satisfied  that  the  guano  found  upon  it  is  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  justify  the  measure.  And  it  is  only,  moreover, 
when  he  shall  be  fully  informed  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  de- 
posit that  he  can  fl^  correctly  the  penalty  of  the  bond  required,  and 
determine  the  securities  contemplated  by  the  law." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Grant,  July  1,  1857 ;  ibid. 

To  enable  an  alleged  discoverer  of  a  gnano  deposit  to  make  title,  it 
is  necessary,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  10, 1867,  to  prove  (1) 
citizenship ;  (2)  that  the  deposit  had  not  been  previously  discovered  by 
another ;  (3)  that  the  island  was  at  the  time  not  in  occupation  or  pos- 
session or  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government,  A  specific  description 
of  the  xkosition  of  the  island  must  be  given. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Daggett,  Sept.  4,  1867 ;  ibid.  See  also  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Phillips,  Mar.  2,  1868;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Clark,  July  1, 
1868;  ibid. 

The  Department  has  no  i)ower  to  adjudicate  in  cases  of  **  conflict  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  respect  totheir  rights  in  a  guano  island,^ 
"and  the  claimants  must  vindicate  their  title  before  the  legal  tribunals 
of  the  country .'^ 

Mr.  Fish,  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  Jane  21,  1869.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gra.y,  Ang.  21,  1869;  ibid. 

S.  Mitt,  IGJ-voL.  1X1 5  ^^ 
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"  The  ground  upon  which,  under  section  5570  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  nse  and  control  of  de- 
posits of  guano  on  islands,  rocks,  or  keys  is  based,  is  the  discovery,  not 
of  the  island  or  other  place  named,  but  of  the  deposit  of  guano.  But  it 
must  also  be  shown  that  the  place  of  the  deposit  is  *^not  within  the  law- 
ful jurisdiction  of  any  other  Government.'    •    •    • 

'^  If  it  be  shown  that  the  place  of  the  deposit  is  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  Government  the  determination  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  belongs  exclusively  to  .this  Gov- 
eminent.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  the  point  of  most 
importance  to  be  ascertained,  as  between  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  whether  the  pretensions  of  the  person  laying  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  a  deposit  conflict  with  the  rights  of  any  other  citizen.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a  disallowed  or  abandoned  claim  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
subsequent  acquirement  of  rights  under  the  act  of  Congress  by  another 
claimant.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Feb.  26, 1886.    MSS.  Notes,  Mex. 

By  the  act  of  1856  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  5570)  it  is  essential  that,  before  an 
island  whereon  guano  is  discovered  shall  be  deemed  as  appertaining 
to  the  United  States,  that  the  island  shall  be  taken  possession  of  and 
actually  occupied ;  conditions  which  are  not  complied  with  by  a  mere 
symbolical  possession  or  occupancy. 

No  claim,  also  under  the  act,  can  have  an  earlier  inception  than  the 
actual  discovery  of  guano  deposit,  possession  taken,  and  actual  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  rock,  or  key  whereon  it  is  found.  It  is  requisite,  also, 
that  in  determining  the  proper  party  to  give  the  bond  required  by  the 
act,  the  political  department  of  the  Government  shftuld  only  look  to  the 
party  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  without  considering 
the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  other  parties  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  speculation,  which  are  to  be  left  for  the  determination  of  the  proper 
judicial  tribunals. 

9  Op.,  364,  Black,  1&39. 

The  President  can,  under  the  statute,  take  no  action  in  respect 
to  an  application  by  the  sureties  in  a  bond  given  to  the  United  States 
from  under  the  guano-island  act  of  1856  (Rev.  Stat.,  §5574),  to  be  released 
their  obligation,  in  consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  bond  by  their  prin- 
cipal. 

11  Op.,  30,  Bates,  1863. 

Section  8  of  the  act  of  1865  (13  Stat.  L.,  494)  repeals  that  part  of  the  act 
of  1856  (11  Stat.  L.,  119)  which  requires  the  trade  in  guano  from  guano 
islands  to  be  carried  on  in  coasting- vessels,  and  for  two  years  from  and 
after  July  14, 1865,  all  persons  who  have  complied  with  section  2  of  the 
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act  of  1856  (Bev.  Stat.,  §§  5572,  5573)  may  export  gnano  in  any  vessel 
which  may  lawfully  export  merchandise  from  the  United  States. 

11  Op.,  514,  Speed,  1866. 

On  ihe  general  topic  see  fnrther  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Samson,  Apr. 
12,  1870.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Preston,  Dec. 
31,  1872.  MSS.  Notes,  Hayti.  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lander,  May 
20, 1674.  MSS.  Dom.  Let.  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Beebe, 
Not.  26,  1877 ;  ibid.  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fisher,  July  7,  1880 ; 
ibid,    Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  Dec.  5, 1884 ;  ibid. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  of  June  29, 1850,  in  reference  to  guano, 
is  contained  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  59,  31st  Cong. ,  Ist  sess.  See  farther  report 
respecting  the  gnano  trade;  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25,  35th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  See 
for  correspondence  as  to  seizure,  by  Peru,  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
the  gnano  trade,  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1851M60,  vol.  50, 1126. 

For  articles  on  guano,  see  19  De  Bow's  Sev.,  219;  1  Chamber's  Jour.,  135,  383; 
36  Living  Age,  199. 

As  to  gnano  legislation,  see  Calvo  droit  int.  (3d  ed.),  vol.  3,  361. 

As  to  good  offices  on  guano  contracts,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eames, 
Jnne  20, 1865.    MSS.  Inst.,  Yenez. 

As  to  claims  against  Peru  on  alleged  contract  with  guano  discoverers,  see 
ntpra,  $  157. 

(2)  AvES  Islands. 
§312. 

'^The  Aves  Islands  have  been  known,  probably,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  bat  have  ever  been  regarded  as  uninhabitable  and  valueless. 
No  nation  has  deemed  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reduced  to 
possession.  As  we  understand  the  case,  they  were  not  embraced  within 
the  sovereignty  of  any  power,  but  were  derelict.  While  in  this  state, 
American  citizens  discovered  that  on  one  of  them  there  was  a  deposit 
of  guano  of  some  value,  and  they  took  actual  possession  of  it.  Their 
right  to  retain  it  was,  in  our  opinion,  good  against  the  whole  world,  and 
they  could  not  be  rightfully  disturbed  by  any  power.  But  it  now  seems 
that  Venezuela  has  forcibly  driven  them  away  under  some  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  island.  This  act  has  resulted  in  a  serious  injury  to 
them^  and  they  have,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  correspondence,  ap- 
plied for  the  interposition  of  this  Government  to  assert  their  claim 
against  Venezuela  for  molesting  them  and  breaking  up  their  business. 
Ton  are  instructed  to  bring  this  case  to  the  notice  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eames,  Jan.  24,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venezuela. 

"The  conflicting  claims  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  the  Aves 
Islands,  discovered  by  American  citizens  in  1854,  and  occupied  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  guano,  but  from  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  authority  of  Venezuela,  were,  after  being  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
discussion,  settled  by  the  payment  by  Venezuela  to  the  United  States 
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Gk)verQment  of  a  Btipalated  iDdemnity  for  the  private  claimants.    (34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  25 ;  ibid.^  36th  Gong.,  2d  seas.,  10.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  319,  ".^20. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Marcy ,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  12,  1857,  as  to  the  Aves  or  Bird  Isl- 
ands, and  the  title  thereto,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  28, 24th  Cong.,  3d 
sess. 

Further  information  will  be  found  ki  instructions  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Feb.  3,  1857; 
by  Mr.  Caas  Aug.  31,  1857,  Dec.  15,  1857,  Aug.  24,  1858,  Sept.  15,  1858,  Doc. 
10,  1858;  and  by  Mr.  Seward  July  30,  1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venez. 

As  to  indemnity  in  respect  to,  see  Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Sanford,  Oct.  22, 1859,  quoted 
auprOf  $  132. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Sholton  and  his  associates  to  the  use  of  the  Aves  Islands  is  held 
good,  and  he  is  entitled  to  damages  fW)m  Venezuela  for  his  forcible  ejec- 
tion. Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ribas,  Sept.  11,  1857.  MSS.  Notes, 
Venez.     Same  to  same.  Mar.  4,  1858.. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Black,  Sec.  of  State,  Feb.  23,  1661,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  10,  36th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

As  to  Aves  Island  convention,  see  Mr.  Se\vard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Culver,  Jan. 
24,  1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  Venez. 

As  to  mode  of  remitting  payments  received,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Partridge,  Dec.  7,  1869;  ibid.  See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''The  Aves 
Island  case,  with  the  correspondence  relative  thereto,  and  discussion  on 
law  and  facts;  H.  S.  Sanford,  attorney  for  claimants,  Washington,  186 L." 

(3)  LoBos  Islands. 
§  313. 

The  dominion  of  the  Lobos  guano  islands,  west  of  the  coast  of  Peni, 
depends,  so  far  as  the  title  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  by  Monell,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in 
1823. 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  June  5,  1852.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

As  to  title  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  finally  conceded  to  Pern,  see  Mr.  Webster,  Sec. 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Aug.  21,  1852,  and  following  letters,  Mr.  Everett, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osma,  Nov.  16, 1852,  Nov.  19, 1852.     MSS.  Notes,  Peru. 

"  Upon  the  present  state  of  the  facts  and  tie  evidence,  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  admit  the  right  of  Peru  to  drive  away  United  States  ves- 
sels from  the  Lobos  Islands.    *    •    • 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  exclusive  rights  of  Pern  to  the  Lobos  or  other 
islands  near  the  Peruvian  coast,  abounding  with  deposits  of  gaano,  the 
conviction  is  deep  and  general  among  the  consumers  of  the  article  in 
foreign  countries,  or  at  least  in  the  United  States,  that  the  high  price 
of  guano  is  occasioned  by  the  policy  which  that  Government  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to  its  exportation,  and  that  that  policy  tends 
to  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers. 
If,  therefore,  the  Peruvian  Government  expects  its  exclusive  claims  to 
be  assented  to,  it  will  be  necessary  that  its  policy  upon  the  subject 
should  be  changed." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Aug.  30,  1852,    MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 
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'<It  is  proper  to  add,  also,  that  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  in 
conseqaence  of  the  information  contained  in  the  one  that  preceded  it, 
dated  24th  Jane,  the  President  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  claim 
of  Pern  to  exclusive  dominion  over  these  islands  was  better  fonnded 
than  he  had  been  led  to  suppose.  The  orders  that  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  on  the  Pacific  to  protect  such  of 
oar  vessels  as  might  wish  to  talcc  cargoes  of  guano  from  these  islands 
were  accordingly  countermanded  some  weeks  since." 

Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  Sept.  21, 1852 ;  ihid. 

Mr.  Webster's  report  of  Ang.  21, 1852,  with  accompanying  papers,  in  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.,  109,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  See  further,  2  Curtis'  V^ebster,  652  ff} 
President  Pierce's  message.  House  Ex.  Doc.  70,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  Mr. 
Wade's  report  on  the  Benson  claim,  in  connection  with  these  islands,  Sen- 
ate Rep.  397,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

(4)  Other  islands. 
§314. 

The  President  cannot  annex  a  gnano  island  (Cayo  Verde)  to  the  United 
States  while  a  diplomatic  question  is  pending  between  this  Oovemment 
and  that  of  a  foreign  nation,  growing  out  of  a  claim  of  dominion  by  the 
latter,  over  the  island. 

9  Op.,  406,  Black,  1859. 

For  a  sammaiy  of  the  action  of  the  €k)Temment  of  Pern  towards  the  guano 

islands  on  its  coast,  see  report  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  30, 1861. 

MSS.  Report  Book. 
As  maintaining  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  island  of  Navassa,  see  Mr. 

Fish  to  Mr.  Preston,  Dec.  4,  1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Hayti.    Same  to  same,  Jan. 

10,  1873 ;  ibid. 
A  paper  relative  to  occupation  of  Kavassa  Island  in  1857,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 

37,  36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.    See  for  the  occupation,  under  the  act  of  1866,  of 

Navassa,  the  title  to  which  was  claimed  by  Hayti,  30th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  37.    Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863).  319,  320. 
Correspondence  as  to  guano  claimed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Pern,  in 

1857-^58,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  69,  35th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
As  to  Mr.  Brissot's  alleged  discovery  of  guano,  aud  as  to  guano  on  the  Galapagos 

Islands,  see  Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Aug.  4,  1854.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Ecuador. 
As  to  Alta  Vela  Island,  see  House  Mis.  Doc.  10,  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  legation 
at  Washington,  at  1882,  concerning  Arenas  Key,  neither  asserted  nor 
renonnced  the  proprietorship  of  the  United  States  over  that  island;  nor 
(lid  he  affirm  that  the  title  thereto  rests  with  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
He  left  the  qaestion  open  for  lack  of  evidence  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  premises.  No  snch  evidence  had  as  yet 
been  snbmitted  to  the  Department. 

See  Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Jan.  30,  1886.  MSS.  Notes, 
Mex« 
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I.  APOLOGY,  REPARATION,  SATISFACTION,  AND  IDEMNITY. 

(1)  Apology  and  saluting  flag. 
§315. 

The  apologies  and  reparation  offered  in  the  cases  of  seizure  within 
neutral  territorial  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  (1863)  and  of  the  Florida, 
are  detailed  «t<jpra,  §  27,  and  m/ra,  3166;  the  apology  in  the  Trent  case 
and  the  surrender  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  are  discussed  infra^  §§ 
325,  328, 374. 

The  delays  in  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  making  amends  for 
the  attack  by  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  are  noticed  tn/ra,  §  3155. 

The  explanations  offered  of  the  bombardment  of  Greytown  are  con- 
sidered swpra^  §§  50a,  224a.    See  also  tn/ra,  §  315<7. 

Lawrence  com.  sur  droit  int.,  3,  130, 132. 

As  to  redress  in  connection  with  the  attack  on  the  Prometheas,  see  infra,  $  315d. 

Saluting  the  flag  of  a  country  to  which  an  affront  has  been  offered 
may  be  a  mode  of  apology  accepted  as  satisfactory.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  topic  may  be  mentioned  the  saluting  of  flag  after  the  affront  as- 
sumed to  have  been  offered  to  the  French  consul  at  San  Francisco  in 
1854,  {supra^  §  98,)  and  that  after  the  seizure  of  the  Florida  in  Brazilian 
waters.    {Supra^  §  27). 

In  the  Yirginius  case,  elsewhere  noticed  {infraj  §  327),  where  a  ves- 
sel bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  captured  by  a  Spanish 
cruiser  qb  a  ^^  filibuster,''  and  carried  to  Cuba,  and  a  number  of  those  on 
board  were  shot,  reparation  was  demanded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  a  salute  to  the  flag.     The  reparation  was 
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granted;  bat  on  its  afterwards  appearing  that  the  papers  of  the  Vir- 
ginias were  based  on  a  false  afOidavit  of  United  States  ownership,  the 
demand  for  a  salate  to  the  flag  was  withdrawn. 

As  to  saluting  flag,  see  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  Dec.  1873  (vol.  114,  682).  The 
rules,  it  is  said,  ''of  the  United  States  are  singularly  minute.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed  as  an  odd  fact  that,  while  the  Ameri- 
can President  is  saluted  in  his  own  fleets  with  a  fixed  number  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  the  oiBcial  salutes  of  the  United  States  to  foreigners  is  made  up 
of  as  many  shots  as  there  are  States''  in  the  Union. 

(2)  Cession  of  terrttort. 
§  315a. 

France,  by  the  convention  of  1803  {supraj  §  148&),  ceded Loaisiana to  the 
T7nited  States,  part  of  the  consideration  being  the  satisfaction  by  the 
United  States  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  France  for  certain 
spoUations. 

See Mpro,  $$  14S,24a 

In  the  treaty  of  Febraary  22, 1819,  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas  to  the 
Uoited  States,  and  as  an  equiTalent  in  part  for  this  cession  the  United 
States  agreed  to  renoance  all  the  >claims  of  her  citizens  against  Spain 
for  damages  and  injnries  saffered  antil  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  The  claims  thas  renounced  included  those  ^'  on  account  of  prizes 
made  by  French  privateers,  and  condemned  by  French  consuls  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain,''  and  also  those  '<  arising  from 
tbe  unlawful  seizures  at  sea  and  in  the  ports  and  territories  of  Spain  or 
the  Spanish  colonies."  The  United  States  were  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  claims  thus  renounced  to  the  extent  of  five  million  of  dollars. , 
A  board  of  three  commissioners  sat  in  Washington  to  distribute  this 
fund,  and  under  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  rejected  all  claims  which 
had  been  previously  compensated  by  France. 

A  convention  entered  into  July  4, 1831,  by  the  United  States  and 
France  opened  with  these  words:  ^*The  French  Government,  in  order 
to  liberate  itseJf  completely  from  all  the  reclamations  preferred  against 
it  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  se- 
questrations, confiscations,  or  destructions  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or 
other  property,  engages  to  pay  a  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs 
to  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  distribute  it  among 
those  entitled  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  which  it  shiill 
determine." 

The  cession  of  Florida  in  satisfaction  of  spoliation  claims  on  Spain  is 
discussed  supra^  §  161a.    See  further  as  to  this  treaty  infra,  §  318. 

In  the  same  line  may  be  mentioned  the  cession  of  California  and 
other  territory  l^  Mexico,  supra,  §  154. 

(3)  Case  of  Chesapeake  an^d  Leopard. 

§  315&. 

The  main  features  of  tbe  outrage  by  the  L<*opard  on  the  Chesapeake  in 
1807,  are  elsewhere  noticed.  {See  infra^  §  331.)  It  has  also  been  noticed 
that  when  President  JetterHon  was  advised  of  this  outrage  he  issued  a 
proclamation  excluding  British  ships-of- war  from  our  ports,  and  requiring 
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that  they  should  not  be  visited  from  the  shore.  (See  supra^  §§  27^./  infra, 
§  319.)  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  resort 
to  Halifax  for  water,  provisions,  and  other  conveniences,  and  this  ex- 
clusion was  set  up  by  the  British  authorities  as  a  grievance  of  their 
own.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  until  this  proclamation  was  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Madison  was  willing  to  promise  that  the  proclamation  should 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  satisfactory  reparation  was  made ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  withdraw  the  proclamation  in  advance. 

It  wa«  argued  by  Mr.  Kose,  special  envoy  sent  by  Gre.at  Britain  to 
the  United  States  in  1807,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Chesapeake  question, 
that  '^  if,  when  a  wrong  is  committed,  retaliation  is  immediately  resorted 
to  by  the  injured  party,  the  door  to  pacific  adjustment  is  cIosckI  and  the 
means  of  conciliation  are  precluded."  Mr.  Madison  did  not,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  contest  this  proposition  when  the  retaliation  was  immediate  and 
effective,  but  denied  that  an  act  of  caution,  such  as  was  the  excluding 
of  British  cruisers  from  our  waters,  induced  by  a  series  of  wrongs  of 
which  that  complained  of  was  only  one,  could  be  regarded  as  such  a 
retaliation.  (See  correspondence  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  213  Jf.) 
Mr.  Madison  subsequently  agreed  that  if  reparation  be  '<  tendered  spon- 
taneously" byGreat  Britain, ^^on  tbereceiptof  the  act  of  reparation  here, 
the  proclamation  of  July  2  shall  be  revoked." 

Mr.  Madisou  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  April  4,  1808.    MSS.  Inet.,  Mioisterd.    3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  221.    Supra,  4107/.,  150t ;  infra,  $  331. 

Mr.  Rose,  being  instructed  to  make  the  withdrawal  of  the  proclama- 
tion an  essential  preliminary,  broke  off  the  negotiations  at  this  point, 
and  returned  to  England.    (See  supra^  §§  107, 108.) 

On  October  27, 1809,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  British  minister  at  Washington, 
announced  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  that  on  the  annulling  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  excluding  British  men-of-war  from  the  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  ^^  His  Majesty  is  willing  to  restore  the  seamen 
taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  claim  in 
a  regular  way"  the  discharge  of  such  as  were  native-born  British  sub- 
jects or  deserters.  Support  was  also  tendered  for  the  families  of. such 
persons  slain  on  the  Chesapeake  as  were  not  native-born  British  sub- 
jects or  deserters.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Government  to 
comply  with  this  pledge  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  persons  taken  had 
been  hung  under  its  direction,  and  as  the  whole  plan  of  ^^satisfac- 
tion "  assumed  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  seize  on  board  an 
American  man-of-war  native-born  British  subjects  or  deserters,  the 
proposition  could  not  be  entertained.  And  Mr.  Jackson's  conduct  to- 
wards the  Government  in  other  respects  was  so  insolent,  and  his  cause 
so  flagrantly  in  violation  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  international  law 
on  diplomatic  agents,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Madison  to  de- 
mand his  recall.     {Swpra^  §§  84,  107,  1505.) 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  in  1811  on  the  same  topic  be- 
tween Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washington,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State : 

«*In  pursuance  of  the  orders  which  I  have  received  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Maj- 
esty, for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  a  final  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  the  IJnited  States 
in  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you : 
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"  First.  That  I  am  instructed  to  repeat  to  the  American  Government 
the  prompt  disavowal  made  by  His  Majesty  (and  recited  in  Mr.  ^Srskine's 
note  of  April  17, 1809,  to  Mr.  Smith)  on  being  apprised  of  the  unauthor- 
ized act  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of 
America,  whose  recall  from  a  highly  important  and  honorable  command 
immediately  ensued,  as  a  mark  of  His  Majesty^s  disapprobation. 

"  Secondly.  That  I  am  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disa- 
vowal on  the  part  of  His  Eoyal  Highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as 
far  iis  circumstances  w^ill  admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence  of  Ad- 
miral Berkeley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  or,  if  that  ship  should  be  no 
longer  in  commission,  to  such  sea-port  of  the  United  States  as  the  Amer- 
ican Government  may  name  for  the  purpose. 

"  Thirdly.  That  I  am  also  authorized  to  offer  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers  in  consequence  of 
the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  those  seamen 
who  unfortunately  fell  in  the  action,  and  the  wounded  survivors. 

'^  These  honorable  propositions,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  are  made  with 
the  sincere  desire  that  they  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  they  will  meet  with  that  amicable  re- 
ception which  their  conciliatory  nature  entitles  them  to.  I  need  scarcely 
add  how  cordially  I  join  with  you  in  the  wish  that  they  might  prove  in- 
troductory to  a  remove  of  all  the  differences  depending  between  our 
two  countries." 

Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washin|!^ton,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Nov. 
1,  1811.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  499. 

"  I  have  bad  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  Ist  November, 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  President. 

^'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  reparation  due  for  such  an  ag- 
gression as  that  committed  on  the  United  States  frigate,  the  Chesapeake, 
should  have  been  so  long  delayed ;  nor  could  the  translation  of  the  of- 
fending officer  from  one  command  to  another  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  part  of  a  reparation  otherwise  satisfactory.  Considering,  however, 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  early  and  amicable  at-^ 
tention  paid  to  it  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Fiince  Begent,  the  Presi- 
dent accedes  to  the  proposition  contained  in  your  letter,  and,  in  so  doing, 
your  Government  will,  I  am  persuaded,  see  a  proof  of  the  conciliatory 
disposition  by  which  the  Pi-esident  has  been  actuated. 

'^  The  officer  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  will  be  instructed  to  receive  the  men  who  are  to  be  restored  to 
that  ship." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Nov.  12,  1811.    3  Am.  St.  Pap.'  (For. 
Rel.),  dOO.   See  further,  avpra,  $$  107/.,  150&;  tn/ra,  $  33. 

(4)  Case  of  the  Dartmoor  prisoners. 

§  315c. 

On  April  6, 1815,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Ghent,  cer- 
tain prisoners  of  war,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  confined 
in  Dartmoor  prison,  becomuig  restless  at  what  th^  may  have  regarded 
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as  a  detention  when  entitled  to  be  discharged,  showed  what  the  csLp- 
tain  of  the  gnard  considered  symptoms  of  insubordination.  They  were 
unarmed  and  defenseless^  but  he  called  out  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and, 
after  some  altercation,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  the  evidence  subse- 
quently taken  differed,  ordered,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  firing  by  the  sol- 
diers on  the  prisoners.  The  consequence  was  that  seven  of  the  prison- 
ers were  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The  British  Government  did  not 
bring  the  offenders  to  trial,  but  expressed  <^  distress  "  at  the  conduct  of 
its  troops,  communicating,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  by  the  British 
charge  d'affaires  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  fact  that  the  Prince  Be- 
gent  had  visited  the  offenders  with  the  information  of  his  '<  disapproba- 
tion," making  at  the  same  time  an  offer  of  ^^  compensation  to  the  wid- 
ows and  families  of  the  sufferers.''  This  offer,  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of 
State,  on  Dec.  11, 1815,  declined. 

As  to  treatment  of  Dartmoor  prisoneis,  see  farther  infra,  i  348o. 

(5)  Case  of  tub  Prombtheus. 

§  SWd. 

The  Prometheus,  a  steamboat  engaged  by  the  American  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company  in  the  work  of  the  then  projected  canal, 
was  attached,  when  about  to  leave  the  harbor  of  Greytown,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  by  a  writ  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  the  "  Mosquito 
King  "  for  certain  port  charges.  These  charges  the  commander  refused 
^  V^Jj  ^^  the  ground  of  their  exorbitancy  and  illegality  ;  but,  on  the 
Prometheus  undertaking  to  leave  the  harbor  without  payment,  she  was 
fired  into  by  the  Express,  a  British  armed  cutter,  under  orders  of  Mr. 
Greene,  British  vice-consul  at  Greytown,  claiming  also  to  be  regent  of 
the  Mosquito  territory.  The  charges  being  then  paid  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ship  Company  under  protest,  the  company  complained  ot 
this  outrage  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  at  once  instructed  Mr.  Lawrence,  our 
then  minister  at  London,  to  inquire  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  foreign 
secretary,  whether  the  attack  en  the  Prometheus  was  under  British 
authority,  and  whether  it  was  approved  by  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Palmerston  having  gone  out  of  office  before  a  reply  was  made^ 
inquiries  were  instituted  by  his  successor.  Lord  Granville,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  received  an  official  report  from  Greytown,  disavowed  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  action  of  the  Express. 

For  subsequent  attack  on  Greytown,  see  8upra,  $  224a.     Reference  to  doon. 
nients  relative  to  the  attack  on  the  Prometheos  is  made  Bupra^  i  224a. 

II.  ARBITRATION. 
§  316. 

Arbitration,  in  reference  to  private  claims,  has  been  already  consid- 
ered. [Supra^  §  221.)  National  disputes  as  to  boundaries,  or  to  other 
public  issues,  are,  in  like  manner,  submitted  to  arbitration.  As  illustra- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  reference  of  some  of  the  questions  arising 
under  the  Treaty  ol  Ghent  to.  the  Emperor  of  Russia  («ifpra,  §  160) j 
that  of  the  northeastern  boundary  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 
that  of  the  Alabama  spoliations  to  certain  eminent  statesmen.  In  all 
these  cases  the  questions  involved  were  questions  of  public  law,  and  in 
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this  sense  distinct  from  those  heretofore  discussed  as  falling  under  the 
head  of  private  claims.    (8upraj  §  271.) 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  it  was  stipulated  that  com- 
missioners should  be  respectively  appointed  by  the  contracting  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  surveying,  and  finally  determining  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  case  of  their  disagree- 
ment, their  reports  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.  If  the  commissioners  should  agree,  then  their  ^^  map 
and  declaration  fixing  the  boundary "  were  to  be  considered  by  both 
parties  **  as  finally  and  conclusively  fixing  the  said  boundary.''  In  case 
of  their  disagreement,  then  "  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of  such 
friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters 
80  referred.''  The  following  papers  show  the  proceedings  under  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  whom  both  parties  agreed  on  as 
arbitrator : 

**  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
division  of  powers  in  that  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  necessary  to 
enter  infx)  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  rendered  it  obligatory 
on  the  President  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  Senate  for  its  ad- 
vice. The  result  of  that  application  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  not  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
as  obligatory,  and  a  refusal  to  advise  and  consent  to  its  execution.  But 
they  have  passed  a  resolution  advising  *  the  President  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.'  This  resolution  was  adopted  on 
the  conviction  felt  by  the  Senate  that  the  sovereign  arbiter  had  not  de- 
cided the  question  submitted  to  him,  or  had  decided  it  in  a  manner  un- 
authorized by  the  submission. 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  enter  into  an  investi- 
gation of  the  argument  which  has  led  to  this  conclusion ;  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  precludes  it,  and  the  object  of  this  communication  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  no  question  could 
have  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  the  decision  had  the  sovereign  arbiter 
determined  on,  and  designated,  any  boundary  as  that  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  of  1783.  He  has  not  done  so.  Not  being  able, 
consistently  with  the  evidence  before  him,  to  declare  that  the  line  he 
has  thought  the  most  proper  to  be  established  was  the  boundary  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  of  1783,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  character 
of  arbiter  and  assumed  that  of  a  mediator,  advising  both  parties  that  a 
boundary  which  he  describes  should  be  accepted  as  one  most  convenient 
to  them.  But  this  line  trenches,  as  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  upon  its  territory,  and  that  State  controverts  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  United  States  to  circumscribe  its  limits  without  its 
assent.  If  the  decision  had  indicated  this  line  as  the  boundary  desig- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  1783^  this  objection  could  not  have  been  urged, 
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because  then  no  part  of  the  territory  to  the  north  or  tjie  east  of  it  could 
be  within  the  State  of  Maine,  and  however  the  United  States  or  any 
individual  State  might  think  itself  aggrieved  by  the  decision,  as  it 
would  in  that  case  have  been  made  in  conformity  to  the  submission,  it 
would  have  been  carried  into  immediate  effect.  The  case  is  now  entirely 
different,  and  the  necessity  for  further  negotiation  must  be  apparent  to 
adjust  a  difference  which  the  sovereign  arbiter  has,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  our  executive  powers,  failed  to  decide.  That 
negotiation  will  be  opened  and  carried  on  by  the  President  with  the 
sincerest  disposition  to  bring  to  an  amicable,  speedy,  and  satisfactory 
conclusion  a  question  which  might  otherwise  interrupt  the  harmony 
which  so  happily  subsists  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  he 
most  earnestly  wishes  to  preserve.    •    *    • 

"  Presuming  that  the  state  of  things  produced  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  above  referred  to,  and  the  desire  expressed  by  the  President 
to  open,  carry  on,  and  conclude  the  negotiation  recommended  by  that 
body  in  the  most  frank  and  amicable  manner,  will  convince  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty^s  Government  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  offers  now 
made  with  a  correspondent  spirit,  the  undersigned  is  directed  to  pro- 
pose for  consideration  the  propriety  of  carrying  on  the  negotiation  at 
this  place.  The  aid  which  the  negotiators  on  both  sides  would  derive 
from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  as  well  as  the  in- 
formation with  respect  to  localities  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
them  which  they  might  command,  are  obvious  considerations  in  favor 
of  this  proposition. 

^'  Until  this  matter  shall  be  bcought  to  a  final  conclusion  the  necessity 
of  refraining,  on  both  sides,  from  any  exercise  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  boundaries  now  actually  possessed,  must  be  apparent,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  province  as  it  will  be  by  the  United  States.'^ 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bankhead,  July  21,  1832.     MSS.  Notes, 

For.  Leg.    Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  18:W-*34,  vol.  22,  p.  788. 
As  to  finality  of  arbitrations,  see  supra,  $$  291,  238. 
As  to  Ashburton  treaty,  settling  the  above  controversy,  see  svpra,  $  150e. 

"By  that  convention  (that  of  September  29,  1827)  it  was  agreed  to 
submit  the  question,  which  was  the  true  boundary  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1783,  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  between 
them.  The  arbitrator  selected,  having  declared  himself  unable  to  per- 
form the  trust,  it  is  as  if  none  had  been  selected,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  parties  to  the  submission  were  bound  by  their  contract  to  select 
another ;  but  this  would  be  useless,  if  the  position  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Britannic  Majesty  be  correct,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
hopeless  at  this  time  of  day  to  attempt  to  find  out,  by  means  of  a  new 
negotiation,  an  assumed  line  of  boundary,  which  successive  negotiators 
and  which  commissioners  employed  on  the  spot  have,  during  so  many 
years,  failed  to  discover.    The  American  Government,  however,  while 
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they  acknowledge  that  the  task  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  do  not 
consider  its  execution  as  hopeless.  They  still  trust  that  a  negotiation 
opened  and  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  few  questions  which  divide  two  nations 
whose  mutual  interest  it  will  always  be  to  cultivate  the  relations  of 
amity  and  a  cordial  good  understanding  with  each  other,  may,  contrary 
to  the  anticipations  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  yet  have  a 
happy  result;  but  if  this  should  unfortunately  fail,  other  means,  still 
untried,  remain.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  to  suppose  that  negotiators 
of  the  two  powers  coming  to  the  discussion  with  honest  prejudices,  each 
in  favor  of  the  construction  adopted  by  his  own  nation,  on  a  matter  of 
great  import  to  both,  should  separate  without  coming  to  a  decision. 
The  same  observations  may  apply  to  commissioners,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects of  the  contending  parties,  not  having  an  impartial  umpire  to  de- 
cide between  them;  and,  although  the  selection  of  a  sovereign  arbiter 
would  seem  to  have  avoided  these  difficulties,  yet  this  advantage  may 
have  been  more  than  countervailed  by  the  want  of  local  knowledge. 
All  the  disadvantages  of  these  modes  of  "settlement  heretofore  adopted 
might,  as  it  appears  to  the  American  Government,  be  avoided  by  ap- 
pointing a  new  commission,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  commis- 
sioners, with  an  umpire  selected  by  some  friendly  sovereign  from  among 
the  most  skillful  men  in  Europe,  to  decide  on  all  points  on  which  they 
disagree,  or  by  a  commission  entirely  composed  of  such  men  so  selected, 
to  be  attended  in  the  survey  and  view  of  the  country  by  agents  selected 
by  the  parties.  Impartiality,  local  knowledge,  and  high  professional 
skill  would  thus  be  employed,  which,  although  heretofore  separately 
called  into  the  service,  have  never  before  been  combined  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  This  is  one  mode,  and,  perhaps,  others  might 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  should  the  negotiators  fail  in 
agreeing  on  the  true  boundary.  An  opinion,  however,  is  entertained, 
and  has  been  hereinbefore  expressed,  that  a  view  of  the  subject  not 
hitherto  taken  might  lead  to  another  and  more  favorable  resulf 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  C.  B.  Vaaghan,  Apr.  30, 1833.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg.   Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1833-'34,  vol.  23,  p.  804. 

Sir  O.  B.  Vaughan's  reply,  dated  May  11,  1833,  is  in  Brit,  and  For. 
St.  Pap.,  183^'34,  vol.  22,  p.  806.    In  it  he  says : 

"  This  rejection  of  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  thrown  the  parties,  as  Mr.  Livingston  observes, 
iuto  the  situation  in  which  they  were  prior  to  the  selection  of  His  Neth- 
erland  Majesty  to  be  the  arbitrator  between  them.  It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  though  the  tracing  of  the  boundary  line  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1783  appeared  from  the  statements  delivered  by  the  respective 
parties  to  be  the  principal  object  of  arbitration,  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  invited,  in  general  terms,  ^  to  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  arbitration  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments,' 
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^^  It  was  a  measare  adopted  in  order  to  pat  an  end  to  tedions  and 
unsatisfactory  negotiations  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  two 
Governments  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  by  the  seventh  article  of 
the  convention  it  was  agreed  '  that  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,  when 
given,  shall  be  taken  as  ^naZ  and  conclusive^  and  shall  be  carried,  with- 
out reserve,  into  immediate  eifect.' 

^^The  undersigned  cannot  but  regret  the  rejection  of  the  decision  of 
the  King  of  the  Ketherlands,  when  he  sees,  throughout  the  note  of  Mr. 
Livingston,  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  endeavors  of  the  two 
Oovernmeuts,  actuated  by  the  most  frank  and  friendly  spirit,  to  devise 
any  reasonable  means  of  settling  this  question. 

^^Mr.  Livingston  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  a  renewed  negotiation 
may  yet  have  a  happy  result,  and  the  undersigned  observes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  consented  not 
now  to  insist  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Saint  John's  River,  a  claim 
which  the  British  Government  refused  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  boundary  question. 

'^But  the  arrangement  in  progress  last  summer  having  failed,  which 
was  to  result  in  enabling  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  treat 
for  a  more  convenient  boundary,  that  Government,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  can  only  treat  on^the  basis  of  the  establishment  of  the 
boundary  presented  by  the  treaty. 

^'The  undersigned  is  convinced  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  favor- 
able result  from  a  renewed  negotiation  upon  that  basis.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Livingston's  proposal,  that  in  the  event  of  negotiation  failiug, 
the  two  Governments  may  have  recourse  to  a  commission  of  boundary, 
composed  of  equal  numbers  selected  by  each  party,  to  be  attended  by 
an  umpire,  chosen  by  a  friendly  sovereign,  to  decide  at  once  all  dis- 
puted points,  or  that  a  commission  of  some  of  the  most  skillful  men  in 
Europe  should  be  selected  by  a  friendly  sovereign,  and  should  be  sent 
to  view  and  survey  the  disputed  territory,  attended  by  agents  appointed 
by  the  parties,  the  undersigned  can  only  express  his  conviction  that 
after  the  expense,  delay,  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  commission 
of  boundary  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  it  must  be 
with  great  reluctance  that  the  British  Government  consents  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  measure. 

'*  Though  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  holds  out  to  foreign 
powers  that  treaties  are  to  be  effected  by  ministers  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  President,  yet  the  Senate  is  investe^d  with  a  control 
over  all  subjects  arising  out  of  intercourse  witTi  foreign  powers.  Their 
participation  in  the  making  of  treaties  has  generally  been  limited,  since 
the  administration  of  General  Washington,  to  advising  and  consenting 
to  ratify  a  treaty;  but  their  agency  has  been  admitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, formerly,  by  advising  on  the  instructions  to  be  given  previously 
to  opening  a  negotiation.  When  the  Senate,  in  the  month  of  July  last 
year,  advised  the  rejection  of  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, they  took  the  initiative  in  the  process  of  the  negotiation  which 
they  directed  the  President  to  offer  to  open  at  Washington  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary,  as  they  restricted  the  Executive  to  treat  only 
for  a  boundary  according  to  the  description  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  m  constituting 
a  joint  commission  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Livingston.  To  insure  proper 
skill  and  impartiality,  it  should  be  selected  in  Europe.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  the  commissioners  can  be  actively  employed  only 
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daring  the  summer  months;  the  undertaking  will  last,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  more  than  one  year. 

"Should  His  Majesty's  Government  reject  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  McLane  has  stated  that,  without  the  consent  of  Maine,  the 
General  Government  cannot  treat  for  a  conventional  line  of  boundary. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  McLane's  note  of  28th  May,  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  commission  to  discover  the  highlands  to  be  sought  after, 
would  give  ground  of  greater  public  necessity  for  that  consent  than  at 
present  exist. 

"The  rejection  of  Mr.  Livingston's  proposition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  engaging  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  treat  for  a  con- 
ventional line,  must  have  the  effect.  I  presume,  of  leaving  the  disputed 
territory  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty,  unless  it  should  still  be  left 
at  the  option  of  this  Government  to  acquiesce  in  the  boundary  sug- 
gested by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands." 

Sir  C.  B.  Vauglian  to  Lord  PalmerMtou,  July  4,  1833.    Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap., 
1833-'34,  vol.  22,  p.  823. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  an  instruction  to  Sir  C.  B.  Vanghan,  dated  De- 
cember 21,  1833,  says : 

"  His  Majesty^s  Government  trust  that  they  gave  a  proof  of  this 
[conciliatory]  disposition  on  their  part  when  they  intimated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  not  only  were  they  prepared  to 
abide,  as  they  consider  both  parties  bound  to  uo,  by  the  decisions  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  upon  such  of  the  points  referred  to  him 
upon  which  he  has  pronounced  a  decision  ;  but  that  they  were  willing 
to  agree  to  the  compromise  which  that  sovereign  has  recommended, 
upon  the  single  point  on  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  decision 
strictly  conformable  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  hitherto  concurred 
with  that  of  Bis  Majesty  in  this  respect ;  but  as  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments  would  lead  to  the  speediest 
and  easiest  settlement,  it  is  the  wish  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  American  Cabinet  to  some  considerations  on 
this  subject,  before  they  advert  to  the  new  proposition  made  to  you  by 
Mr.  Livingston. 

^*  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  but  a  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation  could 
induce  His  Majesty's  Government  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the 
arrangement  recommended  by  the  King  of  the  jSTetherlands ;  because 
the  boundary  which  he  proposes  to  draw  between  the  two  parties  would 
assign  to  the  United  States  more  than  three-tifths  of  that  disputed  ter- 
ritory, to  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  award  itself, 
the  title  of  the  United  States  is  defective  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

'^  But  it  seems  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  what  the  ref- 
erence was  which  the  two  parties  agreed  to  make  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  how  far  that  sovereign  has  determined  the  matters 
which  were  submitted  for  his  decision. 

'*  Now,  that  which  the  two  Governments  bound  themselves  to  do  oy 
the  convention  of  the  29th  of  September,  1827,  was  to  submit  to  an 
arbiter  certain  'points' of  dittereuce  which  had  arisen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  American  dominions,'  and  to 
abide  by  his  decision  on  those  points  of  difference ;  and  they  subse- 
quently agreed  to  name  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  their  arbiter. 
The  arbiter  then  was  called  upon  to  decide  certain  questions,  and  if  it 
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shoald  appear  that  he  has  determined  the  greater  part  of  the  points 
sabmitted  to  him  his  decisions  on  those  points  cannot  be  rendered  in- 
valid by  the  mere  circumstance  that  he  declares  that  one  remaining 
point  cannot  be  decided  in  any  manner  that  shall  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  that  he,  consequently,  recom- 
mends to  the  two  parties  a  compromise  on  that  particular  point.''' 
This  position  is  then  vindicated  at  length. 

For  this  instraction  in  faU,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap..  1833-^.34,  vol.  23,  p.  S26. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ^^all  attempts  to  settle  the  boundary  ended 
in  making  provision  for  referring  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
friendly  sovereign.  This  was  done,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  being 
agreed  upon  as  the  arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust,  executed  it,  and 
made  an  award  nearly  satisfactory  to  the  British  Government,  because 
it  cut  off  a  part  of  the  northern  projection  of  Maine,  and  so  admitted  a 
communication,  although  circuitous,  between  Halifax  and  Quebec;  but 
still  leaving  the  highland  boundary  opposite  that  capital.  The  United 
States  rejected  the  award,  because  it  gave  up  part  of  the  boundary  of 
1783 ;  and  thus  the  question  remained  for  nearly  thirty  (twelve  ?)  years 
longer,  until  the  treaty  of  1842,  Great  Britain  demanding  the  execution 
of  the  award,  the  United  States  refusing  it." 

2  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  &c.,  4:?d. 

As  to  Treaty  of  Ghent,  see  8upra,  $  150o. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  of  April  6  and  7, 1846,  in  defense  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  thus  speaks  (5  Webster's  Works,  84) : 

"  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  appointed  arbitrator  under  this 
convention,  and  he  made  his  award  on  the  10th  of  January,  1831.  This 
award  was  satisfactory  to  neither  party ;  it  was  rejected  by  both,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  thrown  back  upon  its  original  condition.  This 
happened  during  the  first  term  of  General  Jackson's  admiuist ration. 
He  imuiediately  addressed  himself  to  new  efforts  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  controversy." 

Mr.  Webster  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  several  messages  of  General 
Jackson  bearing  on  this  question,  closing  with  that  of  December,  18^, 
where  he  said :  ^'  In  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  little  progress  has  been  made.  Great  Britain  has  declined 
acceding  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States,  presented  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  unless  certain  preliminary  con- 
ditions are  admitted,  which  I  deem  incompatible  with  a  satisfactory  and 
rightful  adjustment  of  the  controversy." 

See  supra,  $$  I50o,  150d. 

^^When  a  dispute  as  to  territorial  limits  arises  between  two  nations, 
the  ordinary  course  is  to  leave  the  country  claimed  by  them  respectively 
in  the  same  condition  (or  as  nearly  so  as  possible)  in  which  it  was 
when  the  difficulty  first  occurred,  until  an  amicable  arrangement  can 
be  made  in  regard  to  conflicting  pretensions  to  it.  It  has  not  been  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  deviate  from  this  course,  nor  has  any 
notice  been  given  by  Mexico  that*  she  proposed  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  it,  or  change  the  possession  as  it  was  held  at  the  conc^ision  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  limits  between  the  two  Republics." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Conkling,  May  18,  1853.    MSS.  luat.,  Mex, 
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<^  Motions  to  open  or  set  aside  international  awards  are  not  entertained 
unless  made  promptly,  and  apou  proof  of  fraudulent  concoction  or  of 
strong  after-discovered  evidence."  ' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  May  12,  1886.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

''When  there  is  a  persistent  refusal  on  the  part  of  one  Government 
to  pay  damages  claimed  by  another  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  citizens,  the 
only  method  of  redress  that  exists,  if  arbitration  be  not  resorted  to,  is 
by  reprisal,  which,  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  would  inevitably  pro- 
dnce  war.  It  certainly  would  not  be  claimed  that  at  this  period,  when 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  pay  the  claim  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Administration  after  Administration  without  even  a 
suggestion  of  reprisals,  reprisals  could  now  be  threatened." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Benedict,  Taft,  and  Benedict,  May  18, 
.   1886;  ibid, 

''  The  interest  of  peace  and  good  will  among  nations  are  so  transcend- 
ent, and  the  practice  of  international  mediation  and  arbitration  is  so 
.essentia  to  those  interests, that  a  proud  and  self-respecting  people  would 
always  submit  to  the  consequences  of  very  great  errors  of  judgment, 
and  sometimes  even  to  those  of  bias  and  prejudice  in  international  ar- 
bitration, rather  than  to  refuse  to  execute  an  award ;  but  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  are  occasions  when  such  obedience  would  be  a 
crime  against  the  true  interests  of  peace  and  good  neighborhood,  and 
destructive  of  international  arbitration  as  the  best  of  their  safeguards. 
If,  as  Yattel  tersely  states  it, '  the  arbitrators,  by  pronouncing  a  sen- 
teDce  evidently  unjust  and  unreasonable,  should  forfeit  the  character 
with  which  they  are  invested,  their  judgment  would  deserve  no  att«^n- 
tion.'  A  just  nation,  however,  in  whose  favor  an  award  has  been  made, 
should  be  willing  to  forego  the  advantage  of  a  victory  on  far  less  evi- 
dent grounds  than  those  which  would  justify  a  refusal  b^'  the  losing 
party  to  perform,  and  to  readjust  and  retry  the  matter  in  dispute,  if  it 
had  reason  to  think  that  any  serious  error  had  been  committed,  or  that 
anything  of  corruption  or  unfairness  had  played  apart  in  the  affair,  for 
DO  honorable  Government  could  consent  to  profit  by  a  success  so  gained. 
Upon  such  principles  Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  reopen,  if  he  should  see  cause,  certain  awards  in  favor  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  the  Government  of  Mexico.    •    •    • 

'*But  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  a  written  agreement  between 
two  parties,  and  not  a  statute ;  and  the  history  and  language  of  pre- 
vious treaties  between  them  may  be  justly  resorted  to  to  throw  light 
upon  a  disputed  interpretation.  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794 
provided  for  three  commissioners  to  decide  upou  the  river  intended  by 
the  '  Saint  Croix,'  named  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  but  was  silent  as  to  the 
power  of  a  majority.  The  same  treaty  created  five  commissioners  to 
ascertain  certain  damages  to  British  subjects,  and  conferred  decisive 
power  upon  three  of  them.  It  also  established  a  similar  commission  of 
five  to  ascertain  certain  losses  of  Americans,  and  conferred  full  power 
upon  a  majority.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  that  case  both  Govern- 
ments intended,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  make  different  and  more  elastic 
provisions  respecting  decisions  touching  private  claims  from  those  re- 
lating to  their  boundaries  f  The  article  as  to  the  Saint  Croix  was  fol- 
lowed by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  the  sauie  general  sub- 
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ject,  which  provided  for  two  commissioners  and  the  umpirage  of  a 
friendly  power.  The  treaty  of  1822  created  a  commission  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  slaves,  etc.,  under  the  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Bassia,  and 
provided  for  the  decision  of 'the  majority.'  The  decision  of  the  Em- 
l)eror  on  the  subject  in  dispute  referred  to  him  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
declarin|;>:  a  wholesome  rule  in  interpreting  treaties.  He  says  that,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  powers,  he  has  '  given  an  opinion  founded 
solely  upon  the  sense  which  results  from  the  text  of  the  article.^  The 
claims  treaty  of  1853  provided  for  two  commissioners  and  an  umpire. 
The  same  \vas  done  on  the  fishery  question  in  the  treaty  of  1854.  By 
the  slave-trade  treaty  of  1862,  the  judges  of  the  mixed  courts  and  the 
arbitrator  were  authorized  to  decide  by  '  a  majoritj-  of  the  three.'  It 
appears,  then,  from  the  history  and  language  of  the  long  series  of  treaties 
between  the  two  Governments,  that  they  never  treated  upon  the  idea 
that  by  the  rules  of  public  law,  as  between  them,  a  majority  of  commis- 
sioners or  arbitrators,  or  even  of  members  of  a  court,  bad  decisive 
powers  unless  the  contrary  was  expressed,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  treated  in  conformity  with  the  well-known  rules  of  both  coun- 
tries that  the  decision  of  conventional  arbitrators,  commissioners,  or 
courts  must  be  unanimous  to  be  valid,  unless  the  instrument  of  their 
creation  provided  otherwise,  and  that,  aa  in  the  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1871,  respecting  places  excepted  from  iBishery,  when  they  were  willing 
that  a  difference  between  two  commissioners  of  their  own  appointment 
should  be  decided  by  a  single  other  person  or  power,  they  knew  how  to 
say  so,  and  did  say  so.    *    *    * 

"What  are  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure  in  arbitration!  In 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  whose  jurisprudence  is  founded 
on  the  Boman  law,  they  are  one  thing — allowing  a  majority  to  decide. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  the  common  law  prevails, 
they  are  and  always  have  been  the  opposite — not  allowing  a  majority 
to  decide  without  a  stipulation  to  that  end.  Halleck's  statement,  then, 
is  practically  correct ;  but  the  rule  he  lays  down  does  not  apply  between 
all  states,  and  the  structure  of  his  sentence  does  not  import  that  it 
does  so.  Thus  Hefl'ter,  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  whose  writings 
has  made  his  work  a  universal  authority,  states  the  complete  rule. 
Bluntschli,  also  cited  by  Lord  Salisbury  (whose  book  was  published  in 
1868  without  notes  or  citations),  states  boldly  that  *  the  decree  of  the 
majority  serves  as  the  decree  of  the  entire  tribunal'  (sec.  493,  German 
edition).  He,  too,  was  a  civil  law  writer  in  a  civil  law  country,  and  in 
that  light  states  the  rule  correctly  without,  like  Heffter,  giving  the 
foundation  of  it,  viz,  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure.     •     •    • 

*'  On  a  full  view,  then,  of  the  authorities  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  observations  of  other  writers  on  th^  subject,  and  its  history, 
is  it  not  a  just  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  international  law,  so  far 
as  any  such  thing  exists,  lays  down  no  other  rule  on  the  subject  than 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  intention  to  be  drawn  from  the  text  of  the 
treaty,  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  or  commissioners  are  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  principles  of  ordinary  procedure  of  the  treating  nations!" 

Hon.  George  F.  Eilraunds  in  North  Am.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1879,  p.  6  ff.     See  supra,  ^ 
221. 

On  June  12, 1848,  Lord  Palmerston  earnestly  opposed  a  proposition 
in  Parliament  that  Great  Britain  should  pledge  herself  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  arbitration,  on  the  ground  that  "  there  is  no  country  which,  from 
its  political  and  comn\<?rcial  circumstances,  from  its  maritime  interests, 
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and  from  its  colouial  possessions,  excites  more  anxious  and  jealous 
feelings  in  different  quarters  than  England  does,  and  there  is  no  coun- 
tr>'  that  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  really  disinterested  and 
impartial  arbitrators." 

Creasy's  Int.  Caw,  698. 

For  Dotice  of  the  arbitration  of  tho  Emperor  of  Germany  in  reference  to  the  San 
Juan  boandary,-8ee  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  5. 

The  award  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbiter  iu  the  contention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portngal  as  to  island  of  Bulama  is  given  in  the 
Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1870-71,  vol.  61. 

The  award  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Nicaragua  is  given  suprat  i  293. 

As  to  Genava  award,  see  I'n/ra,  $  102a. 

As  to  Halifax  award,  see  supra,  $$  301  ff, 

"  In  the  arbitrations  under  Jay's  treaty,  it  seemed  to  be  supposed  that 
a  party  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  commission  under  direc- 
tions from  the  political  department  of  the  Government.  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  same  right  in  the  notices  to  the  arbitrators  in  the  late  ar- 
bitration at  Geneva,  which  were  given  on  the  15th  of  April,  1872.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  an 
independent  and  impartial  judicial  tribunal. 

*'  A  mixed  commission  is  competent  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

^'The  proceedings  of  the  mixed  commission,  held  in  London  under 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1853  with  Great  Britain,  have  been 
made  public.  In  several  cases  they  appear  to  have  considered  and 
passed  upon  the  question  of  their  own  jurisdiction.  In  a  few  cases  they 
were  required  to  construe  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  case  of  the  John,  captured  by  Great  Britain  after  the  time  when, 
by  the  terms  of  the  2d  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  hostilities  should 
have  ceased,  and  wrecked  by  the  captor,  it  was  held  that  the  owners 
were  entitled  to  compensation,  as  restitution  could  not  be  made.  In 
the  case  of  the  Washington,  it  was  held  that  American  fishermen  were 
not  excluded  by  the  convention  of  1818  from  fishing  in  the  open  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c.     Supra,  $$  150/,  221. 

m.  WITRDRA  WAL  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS. 

§  317. 

The  practice  as  to  the  dismissal  or  withdrawal  of  ministers  is  considered  supra, 

H  @1>  ^.  84,  85. 
Notices  of  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France  in  1796  are 

given  supra,  ^  83/.,  148/.,  and  wifch  Greot  Britain  in  1809  supra,  ^  84, 

107,  1506. 

^'A  hope  was  for  a  short  time  entertained  that  a  treaty  of  peace, 
actually  signed  between  the  Governmeuts  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil, 
would  supersede  all  further  occasions  for  those  collisions  between  bellig- 
erent pretensions  and  neutral  rights  which  are  so  commonly  the  result 
of  maritime  war,  and  which  have  unfortunately  disturbed  the  harmony 

_  _  • 

of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  aud  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
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ment.  At  their  last  session,  Cougress  were  informed  that  some  of  the 
naval  officers  of  that  Empire  had  advanced  and  practiced  npon  princi- 
ples in  relation  to  blockade  and  to  neutral  navigation  which  yve  could 
not  sanction,  and  which  our  commanders  found  it  necessary  to  resist. 
It  appears  that  they  have  not  been  sustained  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  itself.  Some  of  the  vessels  captured  under  the  assumed  au- 
thority of  these  erroneous  principles  have  been  restored,  and  we  trust 
that  our  just  expectations  will  be  realized,  that  adequate  indemnity 
will  be  made  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  suffered 
by  the  unwarranted  captures  which  the  Brazilian  tribunals  themselves 
have  pronounced  unlawful. 

'^  In  the  diplomatic  discussion  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  of  these  wrongs 
sustained  by  citiftens  of  the  CTnited  States,  and  of  others  which  seemed 
as  if  emanating  immediately  from  that  Government  itself,  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  under  an  impression  that  his  represen- 
tations in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  countrymen  were 
disregarded  and  useless,  deemed  it  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions to  terminate  his  official  functions,, to  demand  his  passports 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  This  movement,  dictated  by  an  honest 
zeal  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country,  motives  which  operated 
exclusively  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer  who  resorted  to  it,  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  me.  The  Brazilian  Government,  however,  complained 
of  it  as  a  measure  for  which  no  adequate  intentional  cause  had  been 
given  by  them ;  and,  upon  an  explicit  assurance,  through  their  charge 
d'affaires  residing  here,  that  a  successor  to  the  late  representative  of 
the  United  States  near  that  Government,  the  appointment  of  whom 
they  desired,  should  be  received  and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  character,  and  that  indemnity  should  be  promptly  made  for  all  in- 
juries inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  property, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  a  temporary  commission  as  charg6 
d'affaires  to  that  country  has  been  issued,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  en- 
tirely restore  the  ordinary  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  the  friendly  relations  between  their  respective  nations." 

PreBident  J.  Q.  Adams,  Third  Annual  Message,  1827. 

A  refusal  to  accept  an  ultimatum  as  to  a  claim  for  damages  due  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  may  be  followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  our  diplo- 
matic representative  at  the  country  by  which  the  demand  is  refused. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  Btate,  to  Mr.  Dana,  Oct.  31,  1860.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

The  imposition  by  Mexico  of  a  tax  unduly  discriminating  against 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  not  a  breach  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  an  unfriendly  act  to  be  noticed  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  June  23,  ia58.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mez.    Same 
to  same,  July  15,  1858 ;  ibid, 
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For  this  and  for  other  reasons,  Mr.  Forsyth,  minister  to  Mexico,  under 
instructions,  suspended  diplomatic  relations  with  that  country. 

Same  to  same,  July  18,  1858;  ibid. 

IV.  RETORSION  AND  REPRISAL, 

§  318. 

''The  making  a  reprisal  on  a  nation  is  a  very  serious  thing.  Eemon- 
stranee  and  refusal  of  satisfaction  ought  to  precede;  and  when  reprisal 
follows,  it  is  considered  an  act  of  war,  and  never  failed  to  produce  it  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  able  to  make  war;  besides,  if  the  case  were  impor- 
tant and  ripe  for  that  step,  Congress  must  be  called  upon  to  take  it;  the 
right  of  reprisal  being  expressly  lodged  with  them  by  the  Constitution, 
and  not  with  the  Executive." 


Opinion  of  Mr.  Jeffersoo,  See.  of  State,  May  16,  1793.    7  Jeff.  Works,  628. 
I  Ab  to  proposed  reprisals  on  the  then  Spanish  possessions  of  the  Floridas,  see  Mr. 

i  Jefferson,  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Aug.  16, 1807.    5  Jeff.  Works, 

I  164. 


To  a  formal  declaration  of  war  may  be  preferred  ^^  general  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  because,  on  a  repeal  of  their  edicts  by  the  bellig- 
ereot,  a  revocation  of  the  letters  of  marque  restores  peace  without  the 
delay,  difficulties,  and  ceremonies  of  a  treaty." 

President  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Nov.  13,  1808.    5  Jeff.  Works,  387. 

^'  Having  been  called  npon  by  the  governor- general  of  the  Ganadas 
to  aid  him  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  wanton  destruction  committed 
bj'  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  has  become  imperiously  my  duty, 
conformably  with  the  nature  of  the  governor-generaPs  application,  to 
issae  to  the  naval  force  under  my  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be  found  assail- 
able. 

^^  I  had  hoped  that  this  contest  would  have  terminated  without  my 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  severities  which  are  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  as  it  has  been  with  extreme  reluctance  and  con- 
cern that  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  adopt  this  system  of  devas- 
tation, I  shall  be  equally  gratified  if  the  conduct'  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  will  authorize  my  staying  such  proceedings  by  making 
reparation  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  thereby  mani- 
festing that  if  the  destructive  measures  pursued  by  their  army  were 
ever  sanctioned  they  will  no  longer  be  permitted  by  the  Government.'^ 

Yice-Admiral  Cochrane  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  18, 1814.  3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  6d3.  See  as  to  Admiml  Cocbrane's  subsequent  action,  in- 
fra, ^  3486. 

Ab  to  British  burning  of  Washington,  see  infra,  $  349. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  August, 
stating  that,  having  been  called  on  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Gan- 
adas to  aid  him  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  wanton  desolation  com- 
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mitted  by  their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  has  become  your  duty,  con- 
formably with  the  nature  of  the  governor-generaPs  application,  to  issue 
to  the  naval  force  under  your  command  an  order  to  destroy  and  lay 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be  found  assail- 
able. 

"  It  IS  seen,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of  devasta- 
tion, which  has  been  practiced  by  the  British  forces,  so  manifestly  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  is  placed  by  you  on  the  ground 
of  retaliation.  No  sooner  were  the  United  States  compelled  to  resort 
to  war  against  Great  Britain  than  they  resolved  to  wage  it  in  a  manner 
most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  to  those  friendly  re- 
lations which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  between  the  two  nations-after 
the  restoration  of  peace.  They  perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  a  spirit  alike  just  and  humane  was  neither  cherished  nor 
acted  on  by  your  Government.  Such  an  assertion  would  not  be  haz- 
arded if  it  was  not  supported  by  facti$,  the  proof  of  which  has,  perhaps, 
already  carried  the  same  conviction  to  other  nations  that  it  has  to  the 
people  of  these  States.  Without  dwelling  on  the  deplorable  cruelties 
committed  by  the  savages  in  the  British  ranks  and  in  British  pay  at 
the  river  Eaisin,  which  to  this  day*have  never  been  disavowed  or 
atoned  for,  I  refer,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
your  letter,  to  the  wanton  desolation  that  was  committed  at  Havre  de 
Grace  and  at  Georgetown,  early  in  the  spring  of  1813.  These  villages 
were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  unaided  inhabitants,  who  saw  with  astonishment  that 
they  derived  no  protection  to  their  property  from  the  laws  of  war. 
During  the  same  season  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried  on  under 
the  same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  along  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious  private  distress  and  under 
circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicion  that  revenge  and  cupidity, 
rather  than  the  manly  motives  that  should  dictate  the  hostility  of  a 
high-minded  foe,  led  to  their  perpetration.  The  late  destruction  of  the 
houses  of  the  Government  in  this  city  is  another  act  which  comes  nec- 
essarily into  view.  In.  the  wars  of  modern  Europe  no  example  of  the 
kind,  even  among  nations  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  can  be  traced. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  past  the  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  been  conquered  and  occupied  alternately  by 
the  victorious  armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such  wanton  and 
unjustifiable  destruction  has  been  st»en.  We  must  go  "back  to  distant 
and  barbarous  ages  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  acts  of  which  I  complain. 

"  Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did  not  impose 
on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  retaliation,  yet  in  no  instance  has 
it  been  authorized. 

"  The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper  Canada,  posterior 
to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated,  was  not  executed  on  that 
principle.    The  village  of  Newark  adjoined  Fort  George,  and  its  de- 
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stmction  was  justified  by  the  officers  who  ordered  it,  on  tbo  ground 
that  it  became  necsssary  in  the  military  operations  there.  The  act, 
however,  was  disavowed  by  the  Government.  The  burning  which  took 
place  at  Long  Point  was  unauthorized  by  the  Government,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  officer  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  a  military  tri- 
bunal. For  the  burning  of  Saint  David's,  committed  by  the  stragglers, 
the  officer  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed  without  a 
trial  for  not  preventing  it. 

<^  I  am  commanded  by  the  President  distinctly  to  state,  that  it  as  little 
comports  with  any  orders  which  have  been  issued  to  the  military  and 
naval  commanders  of  the  United  States  as  it  does  with  the  established 
and  known  humanity  of  the  American  nation,  to  pursue  a  system  which 
it  appears  you  have  adopted.  This  Government  owes  it  to  itself,  to  the 
principles  which  it  has  ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly'  charge- 
able to  it,  any  such  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable  warfare. 

'*  Whatever  unauthorized  irregularities  have  ever  been  committed  by 
any  of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been  ready,  acting  on  these  principles 
of  sacred  and  eternal  obligation,  to  disavow,  and  as  far  as  might  be 
practicable,  to  repair.  But  in  the  plan  of  desolating  warfare  which 
your  letter  so  explicitly  makes  known,  and  which  is  attempted  to  be  ex- 
cused on  a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  the  President  perceives  a  spirit 
of  deep-rooted  hostility,  which,  without  the  evidence  of  such  facts,  he 
could  not  have  believed  existed,  or  would  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extremity. 

"  For  the  reparation  of  injuries  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  military  or  naval  force  of 
either  power  may  have  committed  against  the  other,  this  Government 
will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  your  Government  will  neither  ^expect  nor  propose  any  which 
are  not  reciprocal. 

'^  Should  your  Government  adhere  to  a  system  of  desolation,  so  con- 
trary to  the  views  and  practice  of  the  United  States,  so  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  usages  of  the  civilized 
world,  whilst  it  will  be  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  it  must  and  will  be 
met  with  a  determination  and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people  con- 
tending in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and  their  dearest  inter- 
ests." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Vice-Admiral  Cochrane,  Sept.  6, 1814.    3  Am.  St. 

Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  693. 
Ah  to  reprisalfi  in  war  of  1812,  see  farther  tf0-a,  3486,  349. 

^^  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  this 
morning  in  reply  to  the  one  which  I  addressed  to  you  in  the  Patuxent. 

"As  I  have  no  authority  from  any  Government  to  enter  upon  any 
kind  of  discussion  relative  to  the  points  contained  in  your  letter,  I  have 
only  to  regret  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  I  shall 
be  authorized  to  recall  my  general  order,  which  has  been  further  sanc- 
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tioned  by  a  sabseqaent  request  from  Lieatenant-Gteneral  Sir  George 
Prevost. 

"A  copy  of  your  letter  will  this  day  be  forwarded  by  me  to  Englauii, 
and,  until  I  receive  instructions  from  my  Government,  the  measures 
which  I  have  adopted  must  be  persisted  in,  unless  remuneration  be 
made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ganadas  for  the  injuries  they  have  sus- 
tained from  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States." 

Vice-Admiral  Cochrane  to  Mr.  Monit>o,  Sec.  of  State,  Sept.  19, 1614.    3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  694.    Infra,  $  3486. 

The  treaty  of  July  4, 1831,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Rives,  in  Paris,  fixed 
the  spoliation  indebtedness  of  France  to  the  United  States  at  25,000,000 
francs,  payable  in  six  annual  installments,  with  interest.  The  treaty, 
however,  could  not  be  executed  or  the  money  paid  without  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Deputies.  This  the  then  ministers  hesitated  to  pro- 
pose to  the  house,  though  the  United  States,  in  discharge  of  a  stipula- 
tion made  in  the  treaty  as  an  equivalent,  modified  by  act  of  Congress 
the  duty  on  French  wines.  So  little  prepared  was  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  France  to  fulfill  her  treaty 
obligations  that  Mr.  McLaue,  on  January  7, 1833,  drew  on  the  French 
minister  of  finance  for  the  first  installment  of  the  debt,  the  draft  matur- 
ing Febuary  7,  1833,  the  day  of  payment.  The  draft,  in  the  hands  of  a 
European  indorsee,  was  refused  payment  on  the  ground  that  no  appropri- 
ation had  been  made.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
was,  on  May  24,  1833,  commissioned  as  minister  to  France,  where  he 
arrived  in  September,  1833,  the  mission  having  been  vacant  since  the 
return  of  Mr.  Kives  in  1831.  The  King  (Louis  Philippe)  received  Mr. 
Livingston  with  great  courtesy,  but  showed  great  unwillingness  to  di- 
rect his  ministry  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  debt  before  the  House 
of  Deputies.  It  was  suggested  that  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
Mr.  Eives  had  obtained  an  undue  advantage  from  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  facts;  but,  as  Mr.  Livingston  well  replied,  this  could  not  wiUi 
any  propriety  be  alleged,  since  the  United  States  in  making  up  its  cafte 
had  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  papers  obtained  in  France.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  much  irritated  at  this  and  other  evasions  of  duty,  but 
his  confidence  in  Mr.  Livingston  led  him  to  intrust  that  eminent  states 
man  with  full  discretion.  This  discretion  to  its  entire  extent  wa«  nec- 
essary to  avoid  a  rupture.  Twice  within  the  six  months  following  Mr. 
Livingston's  arrival  was  the  question  postponed  by  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties ;  and  then  payment  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  eight.  When  a 
new  House  of  Deputies  was  organized  in  1834,  the  matter  was  again 
postponed  ;  and  so  indignant  was  President  Jackson  at  these  saccesive 
breaches  of  treaty  obligation  that  in  his  annual  message  of  December, 
1834,  he  recommended  reprisals.  This  message,  coupled  with  certain 
dispatches  of  Mr.  Livingston  which  had  been  imprudently  published 
by  the  United  States  Government,  produced  a  feeling  of  great  anger 
in  France.  The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  once  informed 
Mr.  Livingston  that  while  the  Ejng  would  apply  to  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties for  an  appropriation  for  payment  of  the  debt,  he  considered,  after 
the  language  used  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
could  not  permit  his  minister,  M.  ^errurier,  to  leave  for  Washington. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  then  offered  his  own  passports.  Mr.  Livingston,  in, 
reply,  stated  that  on  the  question  of  voluntarily  leaving  France  he  would 
await  the  instructions  of  his  own  Government.    This  course  was  ap- 
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proved  by  the  President,  who  directed  Mr.  Livingston  that  If  the  ap- 
propriation was  rejected  he  was  to  leave  France  in  a  United  States  ship- 
of-war  then  waiting  his  orders ;  while  if  the  appropriation  was  made 
Mr.  Livingston  was  to  leave  France  for  England  and  place  the  legation 
in  the  hands  of  the  charg6  d'affaires.  The  House  of  Deputies  resolved 
at  last^  when  the  crisis  came,  to  pass  the  appropriation,  but  it  attached 
to  th6  resolution  the  proviso  that  the  money  should  not  be  paid  until 
satisfactory  explanation  had  been  made  of  those  portions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  above  referred  to  which  reflected  on  France.  Mr.  Liv- 
ing;<ton,  being  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he  had  no  instructions,  and 
feeling  that  he  could  not,  under  any  circumstaDces,  consent  to  treat  an 
Executive  message  to  Congress,  which  is  a  matter  exclusively  of  do- 
mestic concern  (see  «tfpra,  §  79),  as  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  a  foreign 
power,  called  for  his  passports,  leaving  the  legation  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Barton  as  charg^  d'affaires,  and  addressing  to  the  Due  de  Brogiie,  then 
French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  vindication  of  his  position  in  re- 
garding the  President's  message  as  not  the  subject  of  explanation  or 
criticism.    (For  extracts,  see  «trpra,  §  79.) 

Mr.  Barton's  instructions,  when  left  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris  on 
Mr.  Livingston's  withdrawal,  were,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  the  French 
Government  to  pay  the  installment  due,  to  surrender  his  mission  and 
retam  home.  The  Due  de  Brogiie,  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
having  informed  Mr.  Barton  that  the  money  would  not  be  paid  until 
there  was  an  expression  of  regret  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  misunderstanding  that  had  existed,  accompanied  with 
what  was  tantamount  to  an  apology,  Mr.  Barton  left  France  to  obtain 
direct  instructions  from  the  President  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
He  was  joined,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  by  Mr.  Livingston,  who 
went  with  him  when  he  went  to  Washington.  President  Jackson,  when 
the  £Ehcts  were  reported  to  him,  drafted  a  special  message  which  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Livingston  for  revision.  Mr.  Livingston  considered  the  terms 
too  peremptory,  and  on  January  11,  1836,  wrote  to  the  President  as 
follows : 

^^  The  message  about  to  be  delivered  is  of  no  ordinary  importance ; 
it  may  produce  war  or  secure  peace.  Should  the  French  Government 
be  content  to  receive  your  last  message,  they  will  not  do  so  until  they 
have  seen  this.  There  should  not,  therefore,  be  anything  in  it  unneces- 
sarily irritating.  You  have  told  them  home  truths  in  the  past.  You 
have  made  a  case  which  will  unite  every  American  in  feeling  on  the  side 
of  onr  country.  It  cannot  be  made  stronger,  and  to  repeat  it  would  be 
nuoecessary.  The  draft  you  did  me  the  honor  to  show  me  would  make 
an  admirable  manifesto  or  declaration  of  war ;  but  we  are  not  yet  come 
to  that.  The  world  would  give  it  that  character,  and  issued  before  we 
know  the  effect  of  the  first  message,  it  would  be  considered  as  precipi- 
tate. The  characteristics  of  the  present  communication  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  moderation  and  firmness.  *  •  «  Moderation  in  lan- 
guage, firmness  in  purpose,  will  unite  all  hearts  at  home,  all  opinions 
abroad  in  our  favor.  Warmth  and  recrimination  will  give  arguments 
to  false  friends  and  real  enemies,  which  they  may  use  with  effect  against 
US.  On  these  principles  I  have  framed  the  hasty  draft  which  I  inclose. 
Yon  will  with  your  usual  discernment  determine  whether  it  suits  the 
present  emergency." 

This  draft,  thus  submitted,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  President's 
message  of  January  15, 1836.  The  tone  of  this  message,  together  with 
that  of  the  message  immediately  preceding,  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
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French  Government,  as  hereinafter  stated,  to  pay  the  installments  due 
without  further  reservation. 

'*  Our  institutions  are  essentially  pacific.  Peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  nations  are  as  much  the  desire  of  our  Government  as 
they  are  the  interest  of  our  people.  But  these  objects  are  not  to  be 
permanently  secured  by  surrendering  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  or  per- 
mitting solemn  treaties  for  their  indemnity  in  cases  of  flagrant  wrong 
to  be  abrogated  or  set  aside. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  Congress  seriously  to  affect  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  France  by  the  passage  of 
lavs  relating  to  her  trade  with  the  United  States.  Her  products,  man- 
ufactures, and  tonnage  may  be  subjected  to  heavy  duties  in  our  ports, 
or  all  commercial  intercourse  with  her  may  be  suspended.  But  there 
are  powerful,  and,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  objections  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  We  cannot  embarrass  or  cut  off  the  trade  of  France  with- 
out at  the  same  time,  in  some  degree,  embarrassing  or  cutting  off  oar 
own  trade.  The  injury  of  such  a  warfare  must  fall,  though  unequally, 
upon  our  own  citizens,  and  could  not  but  impair  the  means  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  weaken  that  united  sentiment  in  support  of  the  rights 
and  honor  of  the  nation  which  must  now  pervade  every  bosom.  Nor 
is  it  impossible  that  such  a  course  of  legislation  would  introduce  once 
more  into  our  national  councils  those  disturbing  questions  in  relation 
to  the  tariff  of  duties  which  have  been  so  recently  put  to  rest.  Besides, 
by  every  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  the  view  of  injuring  France,  the  clear  perception  of  right  which, 
will  induce  our  own  people,  and  the  rulers  and  people  of  all  other  na- 
tions, even  of  France  herself,  to  pronounce  our  quarrel  just,  will  be  ob- 
scured, and  the  support  rendered  to  us,  in  a  final  resort  to  more  decisive 
measures,  will  be  more  limited  and  equivocal.  There  is  but  one  point 
in  the  controversy,  and  upon  that  the  whole  civilized  world  must  pro- 
nounce France  to  be  in  the  wrong.  We  insist  that  she  shall  pay  as  a 
sum  of  money  which  she  has  acknowledged  to  be  due,  and  of  the  justice 
of  this  demand  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  mankind.  True 
policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  kept 
thus  disemcumbered,  and  that  not  the  slightest  pretense  should  be 
given  to  France  to  persist  in  her  refusal  to  make  payment  by  any  act 
on  our  part  affecting  the  interests  of  her  people.  The  question  should 
be  left  as  it  is  now,  in  such  an  attitude  that  when  France  fulfills  her 
treaty  stipulations  all  controversy  will  be  at  an  end. 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  in  case  it  be  refused,  or  longer  delayed,  take 
redress  into  their  own  hands.  After  the  delay  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  acknowledging  these  claims  by  treaty,  it  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  that  another  quarter  of  a  century  is  to  be  waited  in 
negotiating  about  the  payment.  The  laws  of  nations  provide  a  remedy 
for  such  occasions.    It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  the  international 
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code  that  where  one  natiou  owes  another  a  liquidated  debt,  which  it  re- 
ftises  or  neglects  to  pay,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize  on  the  property 
belonging  to  the  other,  its  citizens  or  subjects,  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt, 
without  giving  just  cause  of  war.  This  remedy  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
sorted to,  and  recently  by  France  herself  toward  Portugal,  under  cir- 
cumstances less  unquestionable." 

President  Jaokaon,  Sixth  Annual  Message,  1834. 

Senate  Doc.  40,  23d  Gong.,  2d  sess.,  contains  a  report  of  Mr.  Olay, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  on  the  President's  message 
of  December,  1834,  closing  with  the  resolution  ^'  that  it  is  inexpedient, 
at  this  time,  to  pass  any  law  vesting  in  the  President  authority  for 
making  reprisals  on  French  property  in  the  contingency  of  provision  not 
being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  Chambers." 
The  report  be^ns  by  stating  an  '^  entire  concurrence  with  the  President 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims."  The  report  proceeds  to  examine  Mr. 
Bives' negotiations  with  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  states 
that  in  this  negotiation  ^^  the  King  manifested  the  most  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  United  States."  It  explains  the  unfriendly  action  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  as  due  in  part  to  '^  deep-rooted  prejudice,"  in  part  to 
indiscreet  pubUcation  of  dispatches  of  the  American  negotiators.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to  secure  favorable  action 
was  held  by  the  committee  to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that ''  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  legislative  labors  are  habitually  suspended;" 
that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  ^'  great  circumspec- 
tion ;"  ^Hhat  a  special  call  of  the  Chambers  would  not  be  attended  with 
the  benefits  expected  from  it  at  Washington."  The  committee  then  say 
that  ^*  if  these  reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  command  conviction,  *  •  • 
they  ought  to  secure  acquiescence  ip  the  resolution  of  the  King  not  to 
hazard  the  success  of  the  bill  by  a  special  call  of  the  French  legislature 
at  an  unusual  season  of  the  year."  ^^  It  is  conceded  that  the  refusal  of  one 
X>ortion  of  a  foreign  Government,  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  treaty  with  another,  may  be  regarded,  in  strictness, 
as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  the  whole  Government."  But  it  is  argued 
that  a  refusal  by  a  majority  of  8  in  a  house  of  344  members  ought  not 
to  be  treated  as  final.  On  the  subject  of  reprisals  in  general  the  report 
proceeds  to  say : 

<^  In  recommending  adherence  yet  longer  to  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  the  committee  are  encouraged  by  the  past  experience 
of  this  Government.  Almost  every  power  of  Europe,  especially  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  several  of  those  of  the  new  states 
on  the  American  continent,  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  to  the  United 
States  just  cause  of  war.  Millions  of  treasure  nnght  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  countless  numbers  of  human  beings  been  sacrificed,  if  the 
United  States  had  rashly  precipitated  themselves  into  a  state  of  war 
ui>on  the  occurrence  of  every  wrong.  But  they  did  not;  other  and  more 
moderate  and  better  counsels  prevailed.  The  result  attested  their  wis- 
dom. With  most  of  the  powers,  by  the  instrument  of  negotiation,  ap- 
pealing to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  justice,  we  have  happily  compro- 
mised and  accommodated  all  difficulties.  Even  with  respect  to  France, 
after  negotiations  of  near  a  quarter  century's  duration ;  after  repeated 
admissions,  by  successive  Governments  of  France,  of  the  justice  of  some 
portion  of  our  claims,  but  after  various  repulses^  under  one  x)retext  or 
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another^  webave  advanced,  not  retrograded.  France,  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
has  admitted  the  justice,  and  stipulated  to  pay  a  specific  sum  in  satis- 
faction, of  our  claims.  Whether  this  treaty  is  morally  and  absolutely 
binding  upon  the  whole  French  people  or  not,  it  is  the  deliberate  act  of 
the  royal  executive  branch  of  the  French  Gt)vernment,  which  speaks, 
treats,  and  contracts  with  all  foreign  nations  for  France.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  stipulations  of  such  a  treaty  may  be  delayed — postponed,  as 
we  have  seen — contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  King's  Government;  but 
sooner  or  later  they  must  be  fulfilled,  or  France  must  submit  to  the  de- 
grading stigma  of  bad  faith. 

^^  Having  expressed  these  views  and  opinions,  the  committee  might 
content  themselves  and  here  conclude ;  but  they  feel  called  upon  to  say 
something  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative,  stated  in  the  out- 
set, as  having  been  presenteid  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  President  is  under  a  conviction 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the 
treaty;  and,  in  case  it  be  refused,  or  longer  delayed,  take  redress  in 
their  own  hands.  He  accordingly  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed, 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property  in  case  provision  shall  not 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
French  Chambers.  This  measure  he  deems  of  a  pacific  character,  and 
he  thinks  it  may  be  resorted  to  without  giving  just  cause  of  war. 

'^  It  is  true  that  writers  on  the  public  law  speak  and  treat  of  repri- 
sals as  a  peaceful  remedy,  in  cases  which  they  define  and  limit.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  compendious  one,  since  the  injured  nation  has  only  to 
authorize  the  seizure  and  sale  of  sufficient  property  of  the  debtor  na- 
tion, or  its  citizens,  to  satisfy  the  debt  due ;  and,  if  it  quietly  submit  to 
the  process,  there  is  an  end  of  the  business.  In  that  case,  however,  we 
should  feel  some  embarrassment  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  French 
debt  for  which  we  should  levy,  because,  being  payable  in  six  install- 
ments, with  interest,  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty  (February,  1£32),  only  two  of  those  installments 
are  yet  due.  Should  we  enforce  payment  of  those  two  only,  and  resort 
to  the  irritating,  if  not  hazardous,  remedy  of  reprisals,  as  the  others 
shall  successively  fall  due  ;  or,  in  consequence  of  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  two,  consider  them  all  now  due  and  levy  for  the  whole  ? 

"  Reprisals  do  not  of  themselves  produce  a  state  of  x>ublic  war ;  but 
they  are  not  unfrequently  the  immediate  precursor  of  it.  When  they 
are  accompanied  with  an  authority,  from  the  Government  which  ad- 
mits them,  to  employ  force,  they  are  believed  iuvariably  to  have  led  to 
war  in  all  cases  where  the  nation  against  which  they  are  directed  is 
able  to  make  resistance.  It  is  wholly  inconceivable  that  a  powerful 
and  chivalrous  nation,  like  France,  would  submit,  without  retaliation, 
to  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  her  unofiending  citizens,  pursuing  their 
lawful  commerce,  to  pay  a  debt  which  the  popular  branch  of  ter  legis- 
lature had  refused  to  acknowledge  and  provide  for.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  France  would  tacitly  and  quietly  assent  to  the  payment  of 
a  debt  to  the  United  States,  by  a  forcible  seizure  of  French  proi>erty, 
which,  after  full  deliberation,  the  Chambers  had  expressly  refused  its 
consent  to  discharge.  Eetaliation  would  ensue,  and  retaliation  would 
inevitably  terminate  in  war.  In  the  instance  of  reprisals  made  by  France 
upon  Portugal,  cited  by  the  President,  the  weakness  of  this  power,  con- 
vulsed and  desolated  by  the  ravasres  of  civil  war,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  their  being  submitted  to,  and  not  producing  a  state  of 
general  hostilities  between  the  two  nations. 
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^^  Reprisals  so  far  partake  of  the  character  of  war^  that  they  are  au 
appeal  from  reason  to  force;  from  negotiatioD,  devising  a  remedy  to  be 
applied  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  to  self-redress  carved 
cot  and  regulated  by  the  will  of  one  of  them  ;  and,  if  resistance  be  made, 
they  convey  an  authority  to  subdue  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  life,  if  nee- 
vBoSiury. 

"  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  have  manifested  their  sense  of  the 
nature  of  this  power,  by  associating  it  in  the  same  clause  with  grants 
to  Congress  of  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

"Without  dwelling  further  on  the  nature  of  this  power,  and  under  a 
full  conviction  that  the  practical  exercise  of  it  against  France  would  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  two 
considerations  decisively  oppose  the  investment  of  such  a  power  in  the 
President,  to  be  used  in  the  contingency  stated  by  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  authority  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, being  specially  delegated  to  Congress,  Congress  ought  to  retain 
to  itself  the  right  of  judging  of  the  exp^iency  of  granting  them,  under 
an  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  proposed  to  be 
actually  issued.  The  committee  are  not  satisfied  that  Congress  can, 
constitutionally,  delegate  this  right.  It  is  true  that  the  President  pro- 
poses to  limit  the  exercise  of  it  to  one  specified  contingency.  But  if 
the  law  be  passed,  as  recommended,  the  President  might,  and  probably 
would,  feel  himself  bound  to  execute  it,  in  the  event,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  of  provision  not  being  made  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty 
by  the  French  Chambers,  now  understood  to  be  in  session.  The  com- 
mittee can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  suf&cient  excuse  for  a 
failure  to  make  such  provision.  But,  if  it  should  unfortunately  occur, 
they  think  that,  without  indulging  in  any  feeling  of  unreasonable  dis- 
trust towards  the  Executive,  Congress  ought  to  reserve  to  itself  the 
constitutional  right,  which  it  possesses,  of  judging  of  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  such  refusal  might  be  attended ;  of  hearing  France, 
and  of  deciding  whether,  in  the  actual  posture  of  things,  as  they  may 
then  exist,  and  looking  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  of  France, 
and  of  Europe,  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  ought  to  be 
authorized,  or  any  other  measure  adopted. 

*^  In  the  next  place,  the  President,  confiding  in  the  strong  assurances 
of  the  King's  Government  of  its  sincere  disposition  to  fulfill,  faithfully, 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  of  its  intention,  with  that  view,  of 
applying  again  to  the  new  Chambers  for  the  requisite  appropriation, 
very  properly  signified  during  the  last  summer,  through  the  appropriate 
organs  at  Washington  and  Paris,  his  willingness  to  await  the  issue  of 
this  experiment.  Until  it  is  made,  and  whilst  it  is  in  progress,  nothing, 
it  seems  to  the  committee,  should  be  done,  on  our  part,  to  betray  sus- 
picions of  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  French  Government ;  noth- 
ing, the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  defeat  the  success  of  the  very 
measure  we  desire.  This  temporary  forbearance  is  the  more  expedient, 
since  the  French  Government  has  earnestly  requested  that  we  should 
avoid  ^all  that  might  become  a  cause  of  fresh  irritation  between  the  two 
countries,  compromit  the  treaty,  and  raise  up  an  obstacle,  perhaps  in- 
surmountable, to  the  views  o£  reconciliation  and  harmony  which  ani- 
mate the  King'u  council.' '' 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  justly  attached  to  a  pacific 
system  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  know  whether  their  Government  has  adhered  to 
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it.  In  the  present  instance  it  lias  been  carried  to  the  utmost  extent 
that  was  consistent  witl)  a  becoming  self-respect.  The  note  on  the  29th 
of  January,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  was  not  the  only  one  which 
our  minister  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  presenting  on  the 
same  subject  aud  in  the  same  spirit.  Finding  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  payment  of  a  just  debt  dependent  on  the  performance  of  a 
condition  which  he  knew  could  never  be  complied  with,  he  thought  it 
a  duty  to  make  another  attempt  to  convince  the  French  Government 
that,  while  self-respect  and  regard  to  the  dignity  of  other  nations  would 
always  prevent  us  from  using  any  language  that  ought  to  give  offense, 
yet  we  could  never  admit  a  right  in  any  foreign  Government  to  ask 
explanations  of  or  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  communications 
which  one  branch  of  our  public  councils  made  with  another ;  that  in 
the  present  case  no  such  language  had  been  used,  and  that  this  bad,  in 
a  former  note,  been  fully  and  voluntarily  stated  before  it  was  contem- 
plated to  make  the  explanation  a  condition ;  and  that  there  might  be 
no  misapprehension,  he  stated  the  terms,  used  in  that  note,  and  he  offi- 
cially informed  them  that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  President,  and 
that  therefore  every  explanation  which  could  reasonably  be  asked  or 
honorably  given  had  already  been  made ;  that  the  contemplated  measure 
had  been  anticipated  by  a  voluntary  and  friendly  declaration,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  only  useless  but  might  be  deemed  offensive,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  complied  with  if  annexed  as  a  condition.    •    •    • 

*'  The  result  of  this  la«t  application  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  is  daily 
expected.  That  it  may  be  favorable  is  my  sincere  wish.  France  hav- 
ing now,  through  all  the  branches  of  her  Government,  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  our  claims,  and  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  and 
there  really  existing  no  adequate  cause  for  further  delay,  will  at  length, 
it  may  be  hoped,  adopt  the  course  which  the  interests  of  both  nations, 
not  less  than  the  principles  of  justice,  so  imperiously  require.  The  treaty 
being  once  executed  on  her  part,  little  will  remain  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  countries  5  nothing,  indeed,  which  will  not  yield  to 
the  suggestions  of  a  pacific  and  enlightened  policy  and  to  the  influence 
of  that  mutual  good  will  and  those  generous  recollections  which  we 
may  confidently  expect  will  then  be  revived  in  all  their  ancient  force. 
In  any  event,  however,  the  principle  involved  in  the  new  aspect  which 
has  been  given  to  the  controversy,  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  inde- 
pendent administration  of  the  Government  that  it  can  neither  be  sur- 
rendered nor  compromitted  without  national  degradation.  I  hope  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  such  a  sacrifice  will  not  be  made  through 
any  agency  of  mine.  The  honor  of  my  country  shall  never  be  stained 
by  an  apology  from  me  for  the  statement  of  truth  and  the  performance 
of  duty ;  nor  can  I  give  any  explanation'of  my  official  acts,  except  such 
as  is  due  to  integrity  and  justice,  and  consistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  our  institutions  have  been  framed.  This  determination  will,  I 
am  confident,  be  approved  by  my  constitutents.    I  have,  indeed,  studied 
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their  character  to  but  little  purpose  if  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
francs  will  have  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  the  estimation  of  what  apper- 
tains to  their  national  independence,  and  if,  unhappily,  a  different  im- 
pression should  at  any  time  obtain  in  any  quarter,  they  will,  I  am  sure, 
raUy  round  the  Government  of  their  choice  with  alacrity  and  unanim- 
ity, and  silence  forever  the  degrading  imputation." 

President  Jackson,  Seventh  Annual  Message,  1835. 

'•  While  France  persists  in  her  refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  removing  all  causes  of  neutral 
complaint,  to  renew  ancient  feelings  of  friendship,  and  to  unite  the  two 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  of  a  mutually  beneficial  commerce, 
she  cannot  justly  complain  if  we  adopt  such  peaceful  remedies  as  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  authorize  and 
demand.  Of  the  nature  of  these  remedies  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion 
to  speak,  and,  in  reference  to  a  particular  contingency,  to  express  my 
conviction  that  reprisals  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  emergency  then 
contemplated.  Since  that  period,  France,  by  all  the  departments  of  her 
Government,  has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  our  claims,  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty,  and  has  appropriated  the  moneys  which  are 
necessary  to  its  execution ;  and  though  payment  is  withheld  on  grounds 
vitally  important  to  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  she  can  have  determined  permanently  to  retain  a  posi- 
tion so  utterly  indefensible.  In  the  altered  state  of  the  questions  in 
controversy,  under  all  existing  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
until  such  a  determination  shall  have  become  evident,  it  will  be  proper 
and  sufiScient  to  retaliate  her  present  refusal  to  comply  with  her  engage- 
ments, by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  French  products  and  the  entry 
of  French  vessels  into  our  ports.  Between  this  and  the  interdiction  of 
all  commercial  intercourse,  or  other  remedies,  you,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  must  determine.  I  recommend  the  former  in  the 
present  "posture  of  our  affairs,  as  being  the  least  injurious  to  our  com- 
merce, and  as  attended  with  the  least  difBculty  of  returning  to  the 
usual  state  of  friendly  intercourse,  if  the  Government  of  France  shall 
render  us  the  justice  that  is  due;  and  also  a«  a  proper  preliminary  step 
to  stronger  measures  should  their  adoption  be  rendered  necessary  by 
subsequent  events." 

PreMdent  Jackson's  '^French"  message,  Jan.  15, 1836.    See  supraj  $  148. 
For  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Livingston,  minister  to  France,  with  the  French 
GoYemment,  see  supra,  $  79. 

"  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  offered  its  mediation  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Carefully  guarding  that  point  in  the  controversy  which,  as  it  involves 
our  honor  and  independence,  admits  of  no  compromise,  I  have  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  offer.  It  will  be  obviously  improper  to  resort  even 
to  the  mildest  measures  of  a  compulsory  character,  until  it  is  ascer- 
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tained  whether  France  has  declined  or  accepted  the  mediation.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  on  that 'part  of  my 
special  message  of  the  15th  of  January  last  which  proi>oses  a  partial 
non^ntercourse  with  France." 

President  JacksoD,  special  message,  Feb.  8,  1836.    See  as  to  mediation,  9upr€L, 
$  49. 

Mr.  Bankhead,  British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  on  Febmary 
15, 1836,  addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State: 

^'  The  undersigned,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  note  of  the  27th  of  last  month,  has  the  honor  to  inform  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  that  he  has  been  in- 
structed by  his  Government  to  state  that  the  British  Government  has 
received  a  commanication  from  that  of  France,  which  fulfills  the  wishes 
that  impelled  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  offer  his  mediation  for  the  pur- 
pose of:  efi'ecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difference  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

"The  French  Government  has  stated  to  that  of  His  Majesty  that  the 
frank  and  honorable  manner  in  which  the  President  has,  in  his  recent 
message,  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
moved those  difficulties  upon  the  score  of  national  honor  which  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prompt  execution  by  France  of  the 
treaty  of  the  4th  July,  1831,  and  that,  consequently,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  now  ready  to  pay  the  installment  which  is  due  on  account  of 
the  American  indemnity  whenever  the  payment  of  that  installment 
shall  be  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"The  French  Government  has  also  stated  that  it  made  this  commu- 
nication to  that  of  Great  Britain,  not  regarding  the  British  Government 
as  a  formal  mediator,  since  its  offer  of  mediation  had  then  reached  only 
the  Government  of  France,  by  which  it  had  been  accepted,  but  looking- 
upon  the  British  Government  as  a  common  friend  of  the  two  parties, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  natural  channel  of  communication  between  them. 

"The  undersigned  is  further  instructed  to  express  the  sincere  pleas- 
ure which  is  felt  by  the  British  Government  at  the  prospect  thus  af- 
forded of  an  amicable'  termination  of  a  difference  which  has  produced 
a  temporary  estrangement  between  two  nations  which  have  so  many 
interests  in  common,  and  who  are  so  entitled  to  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  each  other;  and  the  undersigned  has  also  to  assure  Mr.  Forsyth  that 
it  has  afforded  the  British  Government  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to 
have  been,  upon  this  occasion,  the  channel  of  acommunication  which,  they 
trust,  will  lead  to  the  complete  restoration  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  France." 

House  Ex.  Doc.  116,  24th  Cong.;  Ist  sens. 

"  Our  Government  are  in  a  great  alarm  lest  this  dispute  between  the 
French  and  Americans  should  produce  war,  and  tho  way  in  which  we 
should  be  affected  is  this:  Our  immense  manufacturing  population  is 
dependent  upon  America  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  and  in  case  of  any  ob- 
struction to  that  supply  multitudes  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  incalculable  distress  would  follow.  They  think  that  the 
French  would  blockade  the  American  ports,  and  then  such  obstruction 
would  be  inevitable.  A  system  like  ours,  which  resembles  a  vast  piece 
of  machinery,  no  part  of  which  can  be  disordered  without  danger  to  the 
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whole,  mast  be  always  liable  to  iBterrnption  or  injury  from  causes  over 
whieh  we  have  no  control,  and  this  danger  must  always  attend  the  exten- 
sion of  onr  manofactnring  system  to  the  prejudice  of  other  interests;  so 
that  in  case  of  a  stoppage  or  serious  interruption  to  the  current  in  which  it 
flows,  the  consequences  would  be  appalling ;  nor  is  there  in  any  probabil- 
ity a  nation  on  the  continent  (our  good  ally,  Louis  Philippe,  included) 
that  would  not  gladly  contribute  to  the  humiliation  of  the  power  and 
diminution  of  the  wealth  of  this  country." 

OreTille'8  Journal,  Dec.  ID,  11, 1855. 

<*In  every  case,  particularly  where  hostilities  are  contemplated  or 
appear  probable,  no  Government  should  commit  itself  as  to  what  it  will 
do  under  certain  future  contingencies.  It  should  prepare  itself  for  every 
contingency — launch  ships,  raise  men  and  money,  and  reserve  its  final 
decision  for  the  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  and  simul- 
taneously to  act  Hie  proposed  transfer  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers  to  the  Executive,  in  a  case  which  necessarily  embraces 
the  question  of  war  or  no  war,  appears  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
posal, and  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Eveiett,  Jan.  5,  1838.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  475. 
Ab  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  views,  see  farther,  supra,  $  222.    See  also  criticisra  iu  3 
PhiU.  Int.  liaw  (3d  ed.),  41. 

^^  The  President  (General  Jackson),  has  recommended  a  law  author- 
izing reprisals  nxK)n  French  property.  Such  property  can  be  captured 
or  seized  only  on  the  high  seas,  or  ^dthin  our  own  jurisdiction." 

Mr:  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  5, 1835.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  475. 

For  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheaton  on  this  topic,  see  supra,  $  ^. 

For  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  under  the  treaty  of  1832,  see  supra,  ^  lA8c, 

President  Buchanan,  in  his  annual  message  on  December  9, 1859,  in 
view  of  the  political  chaos  then  existing,  and  which  had  for  so  long  ex- 
isted, in  Mexico,  and  of  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  for  spoliations,  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  sending  to  Mexico  a  sufficient  military  force  to  secure  in- 
demnity, which  could  not  be  enforced  by  diplomatic  pressure,  and  to 
prodace  security  on  the  border  line.  Such  a  step,  he  argued,  would 
tend,  incidentally,  to  sustain  the  constitutional  Oovemment  of  Juarez 
against  snch  aggressions  of  European  sovereigns  &s  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  Mexico  would  be  likely  to  invite.  Congress,  however,  did  not 
act  apon  this  proposal,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  the  intrigues  of 
Napoleon  III,  which,  after  our  own  civil  war  had  relieved  him  from  our 
active  antagonism,  resulted  in  the  expedition  of  Maximilian.  On  De- 
cember 14. 1860,  however,  before  the  interference  began  to  be  percepti- 
ble, Mr.  McLane,  then  United  States  minister  at  Mexico,  signed,  under 
instractions  from  the  President,  a  treaty  of  transit  and  of  commerce, 
which  was  followed  by  a  convention  to  enforce  treaty  obligations,  and 
to  aid  in  producing  such  order  on  the  border  as  wonld  best  promote  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Neither  treaty  nor  convention, 
however,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

<<A  convention  was  made  at  London,  on  the  31st  October,  1861,  be- 
tween Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  redress  and  security  from   Mexico  for  citizens  of  the  con- 
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traoting  powers.  The  claim  was  declared  to  be/ that  bonds  of  the 
Mexican  Government  were  held  by  citizens  of  those  coantries,  for  which 
the  Mexican  Government  had  neglected  to  provide  payment,  and  which 
it  was  doabtfal  if  Mexico  had  either  the  ability  or  willingness  to  pay. 
Injuries,  it  was  declared,  had  been  inflicted  on  citizens  of  those  conn- 
tries  residing  in  Mexico,  in  their  persons  and  property,  by  powers  in 
possession  of  the  Government,  for  which  no  redress  could  be  obtained. 
In  general,  the  object  of  the  convention  was  declared  to  be  Ho  demand 
more  efficacious  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  their  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  contracted  towards 
their  Majesties.'  The  second  article  of  the  convention  declares  that  the 
contracting  parties  <  engage  not  to  seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  contemplated  coercive  measures,  any  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, or  any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  pr^udice  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nation  to  choose  and  constitute  the  form  of  its  government.'  The  con- 
vention provided  for  such  occupation  of  territory  and  <snoh  other  op- 
erations' as  should  be  judged  suitable  to  secure  its  objects. 

<<  It  is  clear  that  this  convention  authorized  a  war  of  conquest  upon 
Mexico,  with  no  limitation  except  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  the 
agreement  of  the  allies  to  leave  the  conquered  people  free  to  choose  and 
constitute  their  own  form  of  government.  The  payment  of  debts  might 
indeed  be  obtained  from  the  existing  Government,  but  the  other  ob- 
ject— permanent  protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  resident 
foreigners — could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  be 
secured  only  by  a  change  of  Government.  The  second  article,  there- 
fore, assumed  that  there  would  be  such  A  change,  and  declared  only 
that  it  should  be  effected  by  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  convention 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  contemplated  an  armed  occupation  of 
Mexico,  until  the  people  should  have  adopted  such  a  Government  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  allies,  would  be  responsible  and  stable. 

^^  Provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  for  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  as  a  fourth  party,  but  it  was  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  the 
terms  of  which  the  other  parties  had  already  settled,  and  even  after  its 
execution  had  begun.  The  note  from  the  three  powers,  inviting  the 
United  States  to  join,  was  dated  a  month  after  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
The  United  States  were  sensitive  to  the  intervention  of  Euroi»ean  mon- 
archies in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  neighboring  Republic  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent }  and  the  Secretary'  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  endeavored  to 
remove  the  more  definite  and  specific  occasion  for  the  enterprise,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  should  give  her 
such  aid  as  would  enable  her  to  discharge  the  just  pecuniary  demands 
of  the  three  powers.  The  United  Stateis  minister  at  Mexico  was  au- 
thorized by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  efiect.  In  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's reply  (bearing  date  Dec.  4,  1861),  to  the  note  from  the  three  pow- 
ers, inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  he  informs  liiem  of 
this  contemplated  arrangement,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  intervention.  This  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  each  of  the  three  powers.    •    •    • 

<'As  might  have  been  expected  from  these  antecedents,  a  question 
soon  arose  among  the  allies  as  to  how  far  they  should  go  in  exercising 
coercion  upon  Mexico,  and  what  should  be  the*  test  and  rule  of  their 
forcible  interference  in  her  internal  aifairs.  At  a  conference  held  at 
Orizaba  on  the  9th  April,  1862,  the  Spanish  and  English  commissioners, 
objecting  that  the  Frencsh  had  gone  beyond  the  terms  of  the  oonven- 
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tiou  in  0ving  military  aid  to  the  party  in  favor  of  establishing  an  Im- 
peiial  Government,  withdrew  firom  farther  co-operation.  Their  course 
was  approved  by  their  respective  Governments.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, whose  pecnuiary  claims  upon  Mexico  were  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  other  powers  and  more  questionable,  left  to  itself  in  Mex- 
ico, proceeded,  by  military  aid  to  the  Imperialist  party,  to  establish 
that  party  in  possession  of  the  capital;  and,  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  forces,  an  assembly  of  notables  was  called,  which  had  been 
selected  and  designated  by  the  Imperialist  party,  without  even  the 
pretense  of  a  general  vote  of  the  Mexican  people ;  and  this  assembly 
undertook  to  establish  an  imperial  form  of  government,  and  to  offer 
the  throne  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  treated  this  as  a  conclusive  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Mexican  people,  acknowledged  the  new  sovereign  at  once,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  him  for  military  aid  to  secure  his  authority. 

<*  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1862  was  that  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  United  States  made  the 
French  intervention  a  war  upon  Mexico  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
which  Mexico  had  not  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  France.  This  explana- 
tion the  United  States  relied  upon,  and  did  not  intend  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  belligerents.  (Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton,  June  21,  1862 ; 
August  23, 1862;  and  November  10,  1862.    U.  S.  Dip.  Oorr.,  1862.) 

**  On  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  passed  a 
resblution,  by  unanimous  vote,  denouncing  the  French  intervention  in 
Mexico ;  but  these  resolves  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
IKwition  of  the  Government  continued  to  be  that  of  recognizing  a  war 
made  by  France  upon  Mexico  for  professed  international  objects  of 
which  we  did  not  assume  to  judge,  accompanied  with  a  military  occu- 
pation of  a  large  part  of  Mexico  by  the  French,  which  we  recognized  as 
one  of  the  facts  of  the  war.  But  the  Government  steadily  refused  to 
regard  the  Empire  as  established  by  the  Mexican  people,  and  treated 
Maximilian  as  a  kind  of  provisional  ruler  established  by  the  French  in 
virtue  of  their  military  occupation." 

Dana's  Wheatoo,  $  76,  ^ote  41.    See  further,- 9upra,  $$  58, 222. 

That  the  French  Government  in  1863  assured  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  *'  asserting  just  claims  due  her  (France)  and  obtaining  payment 
of  the  debt  due,"  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  May  8, 
1863.    M8S.  Inst.,  France ;  For.  Bel.  1863,  quoted,  mpra^  §  58. 

In  I860  certain  large  sums  of  money  having  been  forcibly  taken  by 
the  then  Government  of  Mexico  from  the  British  legation  in  Mexico, 
Mr.  C.  Wyke  was  authorized  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  case  of  refusal 
by  the  succeeding  (constitutional)  Government  to  indemnify  for  the 
RTioliation,  to  ^'apprise  the  Mexican  Government  that  you  are  author- 
ized and  enjoined  at  once  to  call  upon  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces  to 
support,  and  if  necessary  to  enforce,  your  demand  for  reparation." 

Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1861-^62,  239.     See  as  to  this  procedure,  «ifpra,  J$  58, 
222,232;  Abdy's  Kent.  (1873\  75. 

The  joint  action  in  1861  of  Fmnce,  Spain,  and  England,  by  which 
they  declared  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  "  positive  measures  to 
demand  a  more  efficacioas  protection  for  the  persons  and  goods  of  their 
subjects,  as  well  as  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
Mexico  to  such  subjects,''  is  discussed  by  Calvo,  droit  int.,  3d  ed.,  vol. 
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3, 50.  A  divergence  of  opinion,  according  to  his  statement,  existed  be- 
tween the  commissioners,  and  England  and  Spain  withdrew,  leaving 
France  to  proceed  on  her  own  line.  England  secared  most  of  her  ob- 
jects, bat  France  was  involved  in  a  bootless  war. 

The  qaestioxi  of  extreme  measDres  to  collect  international  claimB  is  dlsciiflfleil, 
supra,  $  222. 

Reprisals  or  war  will  not  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  compel  payment 
of  damages  dae  for  tort  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  b^''  a  foreign 
nation  unless  no  other  mode  of  prosecution  remains. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  report  Mar.  30,  1861.    MSS.  Report  Book.    Supra,  § 

As  an  act  of  reprisal  may  be  mentioned  the  attack  on  Oreytown.  See 
9upray  §§  50dj  224,  Sl5d. 

^<  The  act  of  March  3, 1815,  having  premised  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
had  commenced  a  predatory  warfare  against  the  United  States,  gave  to 
the  President  the  same  authority  as  in  the  preceding  case  of  Tripoli,  to 
instruct  the  commanders  of  public  armed  vesGl^ls,  and  to  grant  commis- 
sions to  the  owners  of  private  armed  vessels,  to  subdue,  seize,  and  make 
prize  of  all  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  or  belonging  to  the  jyey  of 
Algiers  or  to  his  subjects.    (3  Stat.  L.,  230.) 

^*  There  were  no  reprisals  authorized  in  terms  by  the  United  States  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  which  was  declared  by  the  law  of  May  13,  1846, 
to  exist  by  the  act  of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico.  (9  tfrid.,  9.)  Mexican 
property  found  at  sea  was,  of  course,  subject  to  capture  by  our  ships  of 
war :  but  no  commissions  were  granted  (o  privateers. 

^^Mr.  Wheaton  has  referred  (part  i,  chap.  2,  §  11.  iv,  57)  to  the  suc- 
cessful demand  against  the  restored  Oovernmeuts  for  indemnifications 
for  spoliations  on  our  commerce,  in  cases  where  the  wrong  was  inflicted 
by  rulers  who  had  temporarily  superseded  the  legitimate  sovereign, and 
his  own  negotiations  with  Denmark  (part  iv,  chap.  3,  §  32),  are  another 
illustration  of  the  perseverance  with  which  the  claims  of  their  nierchant8 
were  sustained  by  successive  Administrations  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment.'' 

*  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  507,  50a 

The  British  government  in  1840  made  the  capture  of  several  Nea- 
politan vessels  on  account  of  a  grant  of  monopoly  for  the  sulphur  pro- 
duced and  worked  in  Sicily  contrary,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Naples  of  1816.  The  difficulty  was  settled 
by  the  mediation  of  France. 

PhiU.  Int.  Law,  vol.  Hi,  27. 

<^  In  184?  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  reprisals 
on  account  of  unpaid  Spanish  bonds.  It  was  conceded  that  such  a 
course  would  be  justified  by  the  principles  of  international  law,  but  it 
was  resisted  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  In  1850  reprisals,  which 
afterward  became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion  and  of  com- 
plaint by  France,  were  resorted  to  by  England  on  account  of  the  claims 
for  property  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  at  Athens  by  a  mob,  aided 
by  Greek  soldiers  and  gendarmes,  belonging  to  one  Pacifico,  a  British 
subject  from  being  a  native  of  Gibraltar.  'The  real  question  of  inter- 
national law  in  this  case,'  says  Phillimore, '  was  whether  the  state  of  the 
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Greek  tribunals  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  Eng^lish  foreign  minister 
in  insisting  upon  M.  Pacifico's  demand  being  satisfied  by  the  Oreek 
Government  before  that  person  had  exhausted  the  remedies  which,  it 
most  be  presumed,  are  afforded  by  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals  of  every 
civilized  state.  That  M.  Pacifico  had  not  applied  to  the  Oreek  courts  of 
law  for  redress  appears  to  be  an  admitted  fact.'  Though  Greece  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  conditions  of  England  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  claim  awarded  only  £150  instead  of  £21,295  Is. 
4d.j  which  was  demanded.  Phillimore,  as  to  the  point  whether  the  stato 
of  the  courts  rendered  it  a  mockery  to  expect  justice  at  their  hands, 
adds :  ^  The  intomational  jurist  is  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  pro- 
duced does  not  appear  to  be  of  that  overwhelming  character  which  alone 
could  warrant  an  exception  from  the  well  known  and  valuable  rule  of 
international  law  upon  questions  of  this  description.'    (Ibid.y  29.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  509. 

For  a  fuller  acconnt  of  the  reprisals  on  Neapolitan  vessels  and  of  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  Spanish  bonds,  see  I  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  435. 

^*  Reciprocating  to  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  or  retaliating  on  them  its 
unjust  proceedings  towards  our  citizens,  is  a  political  and  not  a  legal 
measure.  It  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  not  of  its 
courts.  The  degree  and  the  kind  of  retaliation  depend  entirely  on  con- 
siderations foreign  to  this  tribunal.  It  may  be  the  policy  of  the  nation 
to  avenge  its  wrongs  in  a  manner  having  no  affinity  to  the  injury  sus- 
tained, or  it  may  be  its  policy  to  recede  from  its  full  rights,  and  not  to 
avenge  them  at  all.  It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  nation  and  to  thwart  its  views.  *  *  *  If  it  be  the 
will  of  the  Government  to  apply  to  Spain  any  rule  respecting  captures 
which  Spain  is  supposed  to  apply  to  us,  the  Oovernment  will  manifest 
that  will  by  passing  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Till  such  an  act  be  passed, 
the  court  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land." 

Marshall,  C.  J. ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  422. 

The  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  reprisals,  except  in  cases  of  violent 
iujories  directed  and  supported  by  the  state,  and  the  denial  of  justice 
by  all  the  tribunals  and  the  prince. 

1  Op.,  30,  Randolph,  1793. 

As  to  measures  to  enforce  international  indebtedness,  see  ncpra,  $  222. 

**The  law  of  war  can  no  more  wholly  dispense  with  retaliation  than 
can  the  law  of  nations,  of  which  it  is  a  branch.  Yet  civilized  nations 
acknowledge  retaliation  as  the  sternest  feature  of  war.  A  reckless  enemy 
often  leaves  to  his  opponent  no  other  means  of  securing  himself  against 
the  repetition  of  barbarous  outrage." 

Instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field.    2 
Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  38. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  1753,  ^*  resorted  to  reprisals,  by  stopping  the 
interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  by  hypotheca- 
tion upon  the  revenues  of  Silesia,  until  he  actually  obtained  from  the 
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British  Goverument  an  indemuity  for  the  Piusfiian  vessels  uDJustly 
captured  and  condemued"  by  a  British  prize  coart. 

2  Halleck'B  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  431. 

"Reprisals,"  says  Vattel  (Droit  des  G^ens,  liv.  ii,  chap,  xviii,  sec.  342), 
"are  used  between  nation  and  nation  in  order  to  do  themselves  justice, 
when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  If  a  nation  had  taken  [>osse8siou 
of  what  belongs  to  another;  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt  or  repair  an  in- 
jury, or  to  make  a  just  satisfaction,  the  latter  may  seize  what  belongs 
to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till  it  obtain  full  pay- 
ment tor  what  is  due,  together  with  interest  and  damages,  or  keep  it  as 
a  pledge  till  the  offending  nation  has  made  ample  satisfaction.  The 
effects  thus  seized  are  preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining 
satisfaction  or  justice.  As  soon  as  the  hope  disappears  they  are  confis- 
cated, and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the  two  nations, 
upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rupture,  satisfaction  is 
considered  as  refused  from  the  moment  that  the  war  is  declared,  or 
hostilities  commenced;  and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  con- 
fiscated." "  These  remarks,"  says  General  Halleck,  when  commenting  on 
this  passage  (1  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  434),  "are  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  general  reprisals,  although,  even  then,  sequestration 
sometimes  immediately  follows  the  seizure.  Where  such  extreme  meas- 
ures are  resorted  to,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
actual  hostilities.  But  in  special  reprisals,  maide  for  the  indemnitic^ition 
of  injuries  upon  individuals,  and  limited  to  particular  places  and  things, 
immediate  confiscation  is  more  frequently  resorted  to.  Thus,  Cromwell 
having  made  a  demand  on  Cardinal  Mazarin  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV,  for  indemnity  to  a  Quaker,  whose  vessel  had  been  illegally 
seized  and  confiscated  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  receiving  no  reply 
within  the  three  days  specified  in  the  demand,  dispatched  two  ships-of- 
war  to  make  prize  of  French  vessels  in  the  channel.  The  vessels  were 
seized  and  sold,  the  Quaker  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  the  value  of  his 
loss,  and  the  French  ambassador  apprised  that  the  residue  was  at  his 
service.  This  substantial  act  of  justice  caused  neither  reclamation  nor 
war." 

"  Retorsion  and  reprisal  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  arbitration 
and  war,  as  the  personally  abating  a  nuisance  does  to  a  suit  for  its  re- 
moval. States  as  well  as  individuals  have  a  right  to  ])rotect  themselves 
when  injustice  is  done  them  by  removing  the  cause  of  offense ;  and  that 
in  disputes  between  nations  this  right  is  more  largely  extended  than 
in  disputes  between  individuals,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
disputes  between  nations. there  are  not  the  modes  of  redress  by  litiga- 
tion which  exist  in  suits  between  individuals.*  'Retorsion'  and  *re- 
prisal'  are  often  used  convertibly ;  though  the  difference  is  that  *retor- 
sion'  is  retaliation  in  kind,  while  'reprisal'  is  seizing  or  arresting  the 
goods  or  trade  of  subjects  of  such  state  as  set-off  for  the  injuries  re- 
ceived. Under  this  head  fall  embargoes,  and  what  are  called  ])acific 
blockades  {bloctut  pacijiqtte)^  by  the  former  of  which  trade  is  forbidden 
with  the  offending  stnte;  by  the  latter  of  which  a  port  belonging  to 
.  the  offending  state  is  closed  to  foreign  trade.  These  acts  approach  in 
character  to  war,  to  which  they  generally  lead ;  yet  technically  they 
are  not  war,  and  there  are  ca^es  where  the  remedy  has  been  applied 
without  war  resulting." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  ^  206.     As  to  ''  ffaciilo  blookadea,"  see  ui/Va,  f  964. 
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V.  NON'INTEBCOUBSE. 
§  319. 

After  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  io  1807,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  excluding  British  war-vessels  from  the  harbors  of  the 
Fnited  States. 

See  supra,  $  315  &,  infra,  $  331. 

This  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Canning  as  an  act  of  retaliation. 

See  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sept.  03,  1807.  3  Am.  Si.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),200. 
For  detail,  see  supra,  $  315& ;  infra,  $  331.  See  Mr.  F.  Jackson's  attitude  in 
this  relation,  supra,  $$  107, 1&05.  See  as  to  invasion  of  territorial  waters, 
supra,  $  15. 

The  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  November  22, 1808,  after 
reviewing  the  aggressions  of  both  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  reported  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  admis- 
sion of  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  of  "  any  other  of  the 
belligerent  powers  having  in  force  orders  or  decrees  violating  the  law- 
ihl  commerce  and  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States;  and  also  the 
importation  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  said  powers,  or  imported 
from  any  place  in  the  possession  of  either."  This  conclusion,  it  is  main- 
tained, presented  the  only  alternative  to  war. 

Mr.  John  Randolph's  speech,  in  1806,  on  the  non-importation  act  is 
reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1807,  (Vol.  xi,  1.)  Mr. 
Randolph's  speech,  which  took  the  ground  'Hhat  the  only  barrier 
between  France  and  a  universal  dominion,  before  which  America  as 
well  as  Europe  must  fall,  is  the  British  navy,"  was  republished  and 
widely  circulated  in  England.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Randolph  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  was  '*the  orator  of  a  party  professedly  in 
opiK)8ition  to  the  Government." 

"The  non-intercourse  act  of  the  United  States  (of  1809)  put  an  en- 
tire stop,  for  the  next  two  years,  to  all  commerce  with  that  country, 
during  the  most  critical  and  important  years  of  the  war  j  and  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  contributed  to  produce  that  unhappy  irritation  between 
the  two  countries,  which  has  never  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  interest  by  which  they  are  connected,  been  allayed." 

10  Alison's  Hist,  of  Earope,  650. 

"Whatever  pleas  may  be  urged  for  a  disavowal  of  engagements 
formed  by  diplomatic  functionaries  in  cases  where,  by  the  terms  of  the 
engagements,  a  mutual  ratification  is  reserved,  or  where  notice  at  the 
time  may  have  been  given  of  a  departure  from  instructions,  or  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  essentially  violating  the  principles  of  equity,  a  disavowal 
could  not  have  been  apprehended  in  a  case  where  no  such  notice  or  vio- 
lation existed,  where  no  such  ratification  was  reserved,  and  more  especi- 
ally where,  as  is  now  in  proof,  an  engagement  to  be  executed  without  any 
such  ratification  was  contemplated  by  the  instructions  given,  and  where 
it  had,  with  good  faith,  been  carried  into  immediate  execution  on  the 

part  of  the  United  States. 
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^<  These  oousiderations  not  having  restrained  the  British  Grovemment 
from  disavowing  the  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which  its  orders  in  coun- 
cil were  to  be  revoked,  and  the  event  authorizing  the  renewal  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  having  thus  not  taken  place,  it  necessarily  became 
a  question  of  eqnal  urgency  and  importance,  whether  the  act  prohibit- 
ing that  intercourse  was  not  to  be  considered  as  remaining  in  legal  force. 
This  question  being,  after  due  deliberation,  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
a  proclaipation  to  that  effect  was  issued.  It  could  not  but  happen, 
however,  that  a  return  to  this  state  of  things  from  that  which  had  fol- 
lowed an  execution  of  the  arrangement  by  the  United  States  would 
involve  difflcolties.  With  a  view  to  diminish  these  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Instructions  firom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now  laid  before 
you,  were  transmitted  to  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports.  If  in  per- 
mitting British  vessels  to  depart  without  giving  bonds  not  to  proceed 
to  their  own  poi*t8,  it  should  appear  that  the  tenor  of  legal  authority 
has  not  been  strictly  pursued,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  anxious  desire 
which  was  felt  that  no  individuals  should  be  injured  by  so  unforeseen 
an  occurrence ;  and  I  rely  on  the  regard  of  Congress  for  the  equitable 
interests  of  our  own  citizens  to  adopt  whatever  further  provisions  may 
be  found  requisite  for  a  general  remission  of  penalties  involuntarily  in- 
curred.'^ 

President  Madison,  First  Annual  Message,  1809. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Mr.  Erskine,  then  British  Minister 
at  Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  then  Secretary  of  State,  on  April 
17,  1809,  saying  that  considering  the  act  passed  by  Congress  on  the  1st 
of  March,  usually  termed  the  non-intercourse  act,  to  have  produced  a 
state  of  equality  in  the  i  elations  of  the  two  belligerent  powers,  he  offered 
an  honorable  reparation  for  the  aggression  that  had  been  committed  on 
the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake.  This  proposition  having  been 
accepted  the  same  day  by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Erskine,  on  April  18, 
1809,  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  saying : 

<*  *  The  favorable  change  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  with  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  act  (usually  termed  the  non-inter- 
course act)  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  also  anticipated 
by  His  Majesty,  and  has  encouraged  a  further  hope  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  existing  differences  might  lead  to  their  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment.'^   The  subsequent  correspondence  is  noticed  «iepra,'§§  107, 1506. 

'^The  President,  in  bis.  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  May  23, 
1809,  referred  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  stated  that  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Erskine  had  been  made  the  basis  of  communications  to  the  French 
Oovernment.  It  was,  however,  disavowed  by  the  British  Government, 
even  as  regarded  the  proposed  reparation  for  the  Chesapeake  affair,  and 
the  trade,  that  had  been  opened  by  the  President's  proclamation,  was 
again  placed  under  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  had 
been  suspended.  Both  Governments  took  measures  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  the  merchants  who  had 
acted  on  the  supposed  validity  of  thQ  a^^reement. 
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*<  Mr.  Canning,  in  oommunicating  on  27th  of  May,  1809,  to  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  the  British  order  in  coancil  for  that  purpose,  added :  '  Having  had 
the  honor  to  read  to  yon  in  extenso  the  instructions  with  which  Mr.  Ers- 
kioe  was  furnished,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nation of  those  points  in  which  Mr.  Erskine  has  acted,  not  only  not  in 
conformity,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  I  forbear  equally  with 
troubling  you  with  any  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Erskine's 
communications  have  been  received  by  the  American  Government,  or 
upon  the  terms  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith's  share  of  the  correspondence. 
Such  observations  will  be  communicated  more  properly  through  the 
minister  whom  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  proceed  to  America ;  not 
on  any  s|)ecial  mission  (which  Mr.  Erskine  was  not  authorized  to  prom- 
ise, except  upon  conditions  not  one  of  which  he  has  obtained),  but  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Erskine,  whom  His  Majesty  has  not  lost  a  moment 
io  recalling.' " 

Lawrence's  Whvaton  (cd.  1863),  249-251,  citing  ParliameDtary  papers  relating 
to  America,  Jnne  2,  1809, 2-4 ;  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  vol.  vii,  222,  230.  See  far- 
ther as  to  negotiations  in  respect  to  the  Chesapeake,  supra,  $$  107,  ItiOfr, 
tN/ra,  $331. 

The  respective  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  as 
to  maritime  restrictions  in  1808,  are  discussed  with  great  ability  by  Mr. 
Pinkncy,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, Secretar3*  ot  State,  and  Mr.  Canning,  foreign  secretary  in  England. 
Mr.  Pinkney's  letters,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
volame  to  analyze  and  digest,  will  be  foand  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.), 
221  ff.    See  for  farther  correspondence  sam.e  vol.,  299^. 

As  to  theae  negotiations  see  supra,  HI  07. 150^. 

*^  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Jelfer- 
8on  became  President  till  the  month  of  Angast,  1807,  no  actual  ag- 
gression on  the  neatral  rights  of  America  had  been  commiMed  by 
France ;  whilst  during  the  same  period  the  nominal  blockade  of  enemies' 
ports  by  England,  and  the  annnal  actual  blockade,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  our  own ;  the  renewal,  contrary  to  express  and  mutual  ex- 
planationa.  of  the  depredations  on  the  indirect  colonial  trade;  the 
eontinaed  impressments  of  our  seamen,  and  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake had  actually  taken  place.  During  that  period  the  laws,  the 
executive  acts,  the  negotiations  of  the  American  Government  could 
have  been  directed  to  that  Government  alone  from  whom  injuries  had 
been  received.  But  from  the  time  when  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
were  invaded  by  both  the  belligerents,  every  public  measure  has  equally 
embraced  both ;  the  like  efforts,  founded  on  the  same  basis,  have  uni- 
formly, though  without  success,  been  made  to  obtain  redress  fk'om  both ; 
and  the  correspondence  now  published  furnishes  at  least  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  earnest  desire  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  to  adjust 
the  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  their  disiiosition  to  reserve 
for  that  purpose  whatever  might  serve  ns  the  shadow  of  a  pretense  for 
a  denial  of  jostice  on  her  part." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  Apr.  2A,  1810;  1  Gallatin's  Works, 
478. 

^  As  respects  your  other  query,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  adverse  to 
restrictive  commercial  measures  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Experience 
must  have  taught  us^  beginning  with  the  nou-importation  restrictloiis  and 
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agreement  which  preceded  the  war  of  Independence,  and  ending  with 
the  various  non -intercourse  laws  which  were  enacted  between  December, 
1807)  and  June,  1812,  how  inefficient  measures  of  this  description  gen- 
erally are  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  another  country  to  alter  its  policy. 
It  is  true  that  they  may  occasioi^ally  offer  a  pretense  for  it  when  that 
country  already  wishes  to  do  it  and  only  wants  a  pretense.  Had  the 
ofQcial  notice  of  the  repeal  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  (for  which 
repeal  some  law  of  ours  had  oftiered  a  pretense)  reached  England  two 
months  earlier,  it  may  be  that  a  timely  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
would  have  prevented  the  war.  Sometimes,  also,  if  restrictions  can  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  object  in  dispute  (a  retaliating  tonnage  duty) 
80  as  to  operate  as  direct  reprisal,  they  may  prove  effective.  In  the 
]H'i'sent  instance  they  cannot  be  so  applied,  and  I  would  doubt  their 
efficacy  towards  obtaining  a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty.  It  would 
have  been  much  preferable  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  great  and 
intrinsic  difficulties  which  stood  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and 
its  being  carried  into  effect,  and  instead  of  increasing  these  to  have  used 
some  further  forbearance,  and,  without  recurring  to  any  coercive  or 
restrictive  measures,  to  have  suffered  the  King  of  the  French  to  man- 
age the  affair  in  his  own  way  with  the  Chambers.  Had  that  course  been 
pursued,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  continued  to  make  every 
exertion  for  obtaining  their  assent;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  treaty 
must  infallibly  have  been  ultimately  ratified.  The  fundamental  error, 
ou  the  part  of  our  Government,  consists  in  not  having  been  sensible 
that,  in  the  present  situation  of  France,  the  real  power  is  not  with  the 
King,  but  with  the  popular  branch." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  1835 ;  2  OaUatin's  Writings,  492. 

On  the  subject  of  non-intercourse  with  France,  as  suggested  by  General  Jackson 
on  the  spoliation  issue,  see  wpra,  $  318. 

As  to  non-importation  and  ncp-exportation,  see  1  John  Adams's  Works,  156, 157, 
163 ;  2  ibid.y  341, 342, 344, 364, 377, 382, 383, 387, 388, 393, 451, 452, 472 ;  4  ibid,, 
34 :  7  ibid, ,  299 ;  9  ibid,,  347, 453, 459, 606, 642. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  affecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  242  JT. 

Exclusion  of  offensive  vessels  of  war  from  ports  is  vindicated  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rose,  British  minister,  Mar.  5,  1808.  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit.  5  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  214. 

The  correspondence  in  1807-^08  between  Mr.  Armstrong,  United  States  miniBter  in 
Paris,  and  M.  Charapagny  (Due  de  Cadore),  as  to  Fiench  and  British  re- 
strictions of  neutral  commerce,  are  to  be  found  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)» 
242  #. 

The  correspondence  in  1808-'09,  of  Mr.  Plnkney,  United  States  minister  at  Lon- 
don, with  his  own  Grovemment,  and  with  the  British  foreign  secretary,  in 
refereuce  to  British  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  is 
given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.), 221/.,  299 #.,  363/.   See  supra,  $  148*. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  British  claim  in  1605,  to  interdict  to  neutrals 
commerce  with  her  enemies,  is  given  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  of  Jan.  21, 
1806,  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Plnkney.  Wheaton's 
Life  of  Plnkney,  372.    Infra,  J  388. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  in  the  House  on  June  24, 1812,  on  the  non-intercourse  bill 
is  given  in  2  Calhoun's  Works,  20. 

^'Anticipating  that  an  attempt  may  possibly  be  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their  unneighborly  acts 
towards  our  fishermen,  I  recommend  you  to  confer  upon  the  Bxecative 
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the  power  to  saspend,  by  proclamation,  the  operation  of  the  laws  au- 
tboriziug  the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  bond  across 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  Canada ;  and  further,  should  such 
an  extreme  measure  become  necessary,  to  suspend  the  oi>eration  of  any 
laws  whereby  the  vessels  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  waters  of  the  United  States." 

Presideut  Grant,  Secood  Annual  Message,  1870. 

Under  the  non-intercourse  act  of  Juno  28, 1809  (2  Stat.  L.,  550),  a  ves- 
sel could  not  proceed  to  a  prohibited  port,  even  in  ballast. 

Ship  Richmond  v.  U.  S.,  9  Cranch,  10*2. 

Under  the  same  statute,  an  American  vessel  from  Great  Britain  had 
a  right  to  lay  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to  receive  instructions 
from  her  owners  in  New  York,  at)d,  if  necessary,  to  drop  anchor,  and  in 
case  of  a  storm  to  make  a  harbor;  and  if  prevented  by  a  mutiny  of  her 
crew  from  putting  out  to  sea  again,  might  wait  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  orders. 

The  U.  8.  V.  The  Cargo  of  the  Fanny,  9  Crauch,  161. 

Fat  cattle  are  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  July,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.,  728),  "  to  pro- 
hibit American  vessels  from  proceeding  to  or  trading  with  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

U.  8.  r.  Barber,  ihid, ,  343. 

A  British  ship,  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  not  British,  to  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  did  not  become  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  non- 
iiiterconrse  act  of  April  18, 1818,  by  ix>uching  at  an  intermediate  British' 
closed  port  from  necessity,  in  order  to  procure  provisions,  and  without 
trading  there. 

The  Frances  Eliza,  8  Wheat.,  396. 

The  non-intercourse  act  of  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  did  not  prohibit 
the  coming  of  British  vessels  from  a  British  closed  port,  through  a  for- 
eign port,  not  British,  where  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  was  actually 
and  fairly  broken. 

The  Pitt,  8  Wheat.,  371. 

• 

Purchases  by  neutrals,  thongh  bona  fide  for  value,  from  persons  who 
had  purchased  in  contravention  of  the  statute  of  July  13, 1801,  and  the 
(mbsequent  proclamation  of  the  President,  making  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  any  part  of  a  State  where  insurrection  against  the 
United  States  existed  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
'^anlawful,"  were  invalid^  and  the  property  so  purchased  was  liable  to 
capture. 

The  Ouachita  Cotton,  6  Wall.,  5S1. 
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The  Ooreminent  of  the  tTnited  States  has  the  right  to  permit  limited 
commercial  intercourse  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  to  impose 
sach  conditions  thereon  as  it  sees  fit.  Whether  the  President,  who  is 
constitutionally  invested  with  the  entire  charge  of  hostile  operations, 
may  exercise  this  power  alone  has  been  questioned ;  but  whether  so  or 
not,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  (Con- 
gress, he  may  exercise  it  according  to  his  discretion. 

Hamilton  v.  Dmin,  21  Wall.,  73. 

VI.  EMBABGO. 
§320. 

The  first  embargo  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  was  that  of  March 
26, 1794,  laying  an  embargo  on  commerce  for  thirty  days.  The  imme- 
diate cause  was  the  British  orders  of  council  of  November  6,  1793,  fol 
lowed  by  a  reported  hostile  speech  to  Indian  tribes  by  Lord  Dorchester. 
The  expectation  was  that  the  measure  would  lead  to  a  restriction  of  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  West  Indian  fleet,  though  the  letter  of 
the  act  operated  equally  against  the  French.  On  April  7, 1794,  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  suspension  of  intercourse  with  Oreat  Britain,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns British  productions,  was  introduced.  This  resolution,  upon  Pres- 
ident Washington  announcing  a  special  mission  to  England  (that  of 
Jay)  for  redress  of  grievances,  was  dropped. 

The  second  embargo  was  in  1807.  The  Berlin  decree  of  Napoleon 
and  the  British  orders  of  council  having  been  so  interpreted  as  to  ex- 
pose the  shipping  of  the  United  States  to  risks  almost  destructive,  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  called  a  special  meeting  of  Congress  on  October  25, 1807, 
and,  after  reciting  these  menaces,  and  the  spoliations  to  which  they 
had  already  led,  recommended  ^<an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our 
'  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States."  The  Senate  at  once,  at 
a  single  secret  session,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  6,  passed  a  bill  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  all  shipping,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  with  certain  exceptions,  ordering  all  vessels  abroad  to  imme- 
diately return.  The  House,  with  closed  doors,  passed  the  act,  after  a 
debate  of  three  days,  by  vote  of  82  to  44.  This  act  was  repealed  on 
March  1, 1809. 

The  third  embargo  followed  a  message  of  President  Madison  of  April 
1, 181^  and  «was  passed  as  a  measure  preliminary  to  war,  on  April  6, 
1812,  and  was  followed  on  April  14  by  an  act  prohibiting  expoctatioD 
by  land. 

The  fourth  embargo  was  passed  on  December  17, 1813,  while  the  war 
with  Oreat  Britain  was  pending,  and  prohibited  (the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  supply  of  the  British  blockading  squadron)  the  exportation 
of  all  produce  or  live  stock,  and  for  this  purpose  suspended  the  coast- 
ing trade.  On  January  19, 1814,  the  President  recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  act,  which  was  found  very  onerous,  and  the  repeal  passed  Con- 
gress on  April  14. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  of  April  16, 1808,  on  British  and 
French  aggressions  on  American  shipping,  sustains  the  policy  of  the 
embargo,  on  the  ground  that  it  ^^  withholds  our  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural property  from  the  licensed  depredations  of  the  great  maritime  bel- 
ligerent powers."    It  was,  however,  recommended  Slat  the  President 
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shonld  be  antborized,  on  soch  changes  in  foreign  affairs  as  might  make 
it  expedient,  to  suspend  the  embargo. 

8ee  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  320/. 

^^  When  a  war  with  England  was  seriously  apprehended  in  1794, 1 
approved  of  an  embargo  as  a  temporary  measure  to  preserve  our  seamen 
and  property,  but  not  with  any  expectation  that  it  would  influence 
England.  I  thought  the  embargo  which  was  laid  a  year  ago  a  wise  and 
pmdent  measure  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  to  preserve  our  seamen 
and  as  much  of  our  property  as  we  could  get  in,  but  not  with  the  faint- 
est hope  that  it  wonld  influence  the  British  councils.  At  the  same 
time  I  confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  raised  in  a  few  months.  I 
have  not  censured  any  of  these  measures,  because  I  knew  the  fond  at- 
tachment of  the  nation  to  them ;  but  I  think  the  nation  must  soon  be 
convinced  that  they  will  not  answer  their  expectations.  The  embargo 
and  the  non-intercourse  laws,  I  think,  ought  not  to  last  long.  They 
will  lay  such  a  foundation  of  disafiectiou  to  the  National  Government  as 
will  give  great  uneasiness  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  successor,  and  produce 
BQch  distractions  and  confusions  as  I  shudder  to  think  of.'' 

Mr.  J.  AdaiDtt  to  Mr.  Yarnum,  Dec.  126,  1606.    9  Johu  Adams's  Works,  606. 

For  an  exiKMition  of  the  circamstancee  ander  which  the  embargo  statutes  were 
repealed,  see  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Giles,  Dec.  25,  m25.    7  Jeff.  Works,  424. 

"*To  repeal  the  embargo  altogether  would' be  preferable  to  either  of 
the  other  courses^  but  would,  notwithstanding,  be  so  fatal  to  us,  in  all 
respects,  that  we  should  long  feel  the  wound  it  would  inflict,  unless, 
indeed,  some  other  expedient  as  strong,  at  least,  and  as  efficacious  in 
all  its  bearings,  can  (as  I  fear  it  cannot)  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

"  <  War  would  seem  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  step.  If 
our  commerce  should  not  flourish  in  consequence  of  this  measure',  noth- 
ing would  be  gained  by  it  but  dishonor;  and  how  it  could  be  carried 
on  to  any  valuable  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  If  our  com- 
merce should  flourish  in  spite  of  French  and  British  edicts,  and  the 
miserable  state  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  war  with  France,  if  that  should 
happen,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  assailed  in  some  other  form.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  has  seized  the  people  and  Government  of  this 
country.  We  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  tolerated  as  rivals 
in  navigation  and  trade.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  will 
voluntarily  foster  the  naval  means  of  the  United  States.  Even  as 
allies  we  should  be  subjects  of  jealousy.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumer- 
ate in  detail  the  evils  which  would  cling  to  us  in  this  new  career  of  vas- 
salage and  meanness,  and  tedious  to  pursue  our  backward  course  to  the 
extinction  of  that  very  trade  to  which  we  had  sacrificed  everything  else. 

'*^On  the  other  hand,  if  we  persevere  we  must  gain  our  purpose  at 
last.  By  complying  with  the  little  policy  of  the  moment  we  shall  be 
lost.  By  a  great  and  systematic  adherence  to  principle  we  shall  find 
the  end  of  our  difficulties.'" 

Mr.  Pinkney's  Tiew  of  fhe  embargo.    3  Randall's  Jefferson^  257. 

Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  a  private  letter,  dated  March  16, 
1812,  address^  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  writes : 

*' Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  this  morning  I 
have  concluded,  in  writing,  to  ask  a  consideration  of  the  following 
propositions : 

"  That  the  President  recommend  an  embargo  to  last,  say,  30  days,  by 
a  confidential  message. 
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*^  That  a  terininatioii  of  the  embargo  be  followed  by  war. 

^<  That  he  also  recommeud  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  10,000  vol- 
unteers for  a  short  period,  whose  officers  are  to  be  commiasidned  by  the 
President 

^^The  objection  to  the  embargo  is  that  it  will  impede  sales.  The 
advantages  are  that  it  is  a  measare  of  some  vigor  upon  the  heels  of 
Henry's  disclosure ;  that  it  will  give  tone  to  public  sentiment^  operate 
as  a  notification,  repressing  indiscreet  speculation,  and  enabling  the 
President  to  look  to  the  probable  period  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  thus  to  put  under  shelter  before  the  storm.  It  will,  above 
all  things^  powerfully  accelerate  preparations  for  the  war." 

Monroe  MSS.,  Dept.  of  State. 

<^  On  April  1, 1812,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recom- 
mending an  embargo.  Mr.  Grundy  said  that  he  understood  it  was  *ag 
a  war  measure,  and  it  was  meant  that  it  should  directly  lead  to  war,' 
and  Calhoun  afterwards  declared  ^its  manifest  propriety  as  a  prelude."' 

Von  Holsf  B  Life  of  Calhoun,  19. 

As  to  embargo  of  1808,  see  9  John  Adams's  Works,  312,  604,  606,  607. 

The  eorrespondence,  in  1808,  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  minister  to  London,  with  Mr. 

Canning,  as  to  modification  of  the  embargo,  is  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 

Rel.),  223/. 
The  objections  taken  by  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  first  embargo  aie 

given  in  Qnincy's  Speeches,  31,  53,  247. 
As  giving  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  see  5  Jeff.  Works,  227, 252, 258, 271, 

289,  3:^6,  341,  352. 
Curious  notices  of  the  social  effect  of  the  embargo  are  foond  in  Loesing's  Ency. 

of  United  States  Hist.,  tit.  "  Embargo." 
As  to  evasion  of  embargo  by  sorreptitions  trade  with  Canada,  see  1  Ingeraoll's 

Late  War,  1st  series,  485. 

"  I  have  read  attentively  your  letter  to  Mr.  Wheaton  on  the  question 
whether,  at  the  date  of  the  message  to  Congress  recommending  the 
embargo  of  1807,  we  had  knowledge  of  the  order  of  council  of  Novem- 
ber 11 ;  and  according  to  your  request  I  have  resorted  to  my  papers, 
as  well  as  my  memory,  for  the  testimony  these  might  afford  additional 
to  yours.  There  is  no  fact  in  the  course  of  my  life  which  I  recollect 
more  strongly  than  that  of  my  being  at  the  date  of  the  message  in  ])08- 
session  of  an  English  newspaper  containing  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 
I  am  almost  certain,  too,  that  it  was  under  the  ordinary  authentication 
of  the  Government ;  and  between  November  11  and  December  17  there 
was  time  enough  (thirty-five  days)  to  admit  the  receipt  of  such  a  paper, 
which  I  think  came  to  me  through  a  private  channel,  probably  put  on 
board  some  vessel  about  sailing,  the  moment  it  appciired. 

^^  Turning  to  my  papers  1  find  that  I  had  prepared  a  first  draft  of 
a  message  in  which  was  this  paragraph :  '  The  British  regulations  had 
before  reduced  us  to  a  direct  voyage,  to  a  single  port  of  their  enemies, 
and  it  is  now  believed  they  will  interdict  all  commerce  whatever  with 

them.    A  proclamation,  too,  of  that  Govemmen  t  of (not  officially, 

indeed,  communicated  to  us,  yet  so  given  out  to  the  public  as  to  become 
a  rule  of  action  with  them)  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  on  all  negotia- 
tion with  us  except  as  to  the  single  aggression  on  the  Chesafieake.' 
You,  however,  suggested  a  substitute  (which  I  have  now  before  me, 
written  with  a  pencil  and)  which,  with  some  unimportant  amiMidmeuts, 
I  preferred  to  my  own,  and  was  the  one  1  sent  to  Congress.     It  was  in 
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these  words,  '  the  commwnicaHonit  now  made,  sbowiiig  the  preat  and 
increasing  dangei-s  with  which  seamen,  etc.,  iK)rt8  of  the  United  States.' 
This  shows  that  we  communicated  to  them  papers  of  information  on 
the  subject ;  and  as  it  was  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  give  them  the 
strongest  information  we  possessed  to  justify  our  opinion  and  their 
action  on  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  sent  them  this  identical  i)aper." 

Mr.  Jeffenon  to  Mr.  Madison,  July  14,  1824.    7  Jeff.  WorkM,  373. 

The  embargo  act  of  the  25th  of  April,  1808  (2  Stat.  L.,  499),  related 
only  to  vessels  ostensibly  bound  to  some  port  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  seizure  after  the  termination  of  the  voyage  is  upjustifiable ; 
and  no  further  detention  of  the  cargo  is  lawful  than  what  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  detention  of  the  vessel.  It  is  not  essential  to 
the  determination  of  a  voyage  that  the  vessel  should  arrive  at  her  orig- 
inal destination ;  it  may  be  produced  by  stranding,  stress  of  weather, 
or  any  other  cause  inducing  her  to  enter  another  port  with  a  view  to 
terminate  her  voyage  bona  fide. 

Otis  V.  Walter,  2  Wheat.,  18. 

Under  the  embargo  act  of  the  22d  of  December,  1807  (2  Stat.  L., 
451),  the  words,  ^'  an  embargo  shall  be  laid,^  not  only  imi>osed  upon  the 
public  officers  the  duty  of  preventing  the  departure  of  registered  or 
sea-letter  vessels  on  a  foreign  voyage,  but  prohibited  their  sailing,  and 
oonseqaently  rendered  them  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  supplement- 
ary act  of  the  9th  of  January,  1808  (2  Stat  L.,  453). 

In  such  case,  if  the  vessel  be  actually  and  bona  fide  carried  by  force 
to  a  foreign  port,  she  is  not  liable  to  forfeiture ;  but  if  the  capture,  un- 
der which  it  was  alleged  that  the  vessel  was  compelled  to  go  to  a  foreign 
port,  was  fictitious  and  collusive,  she  was  liable  to  condemnation. 

The  Wiinam  King,  2  Wheat.,  JL48. 

Vn.  DISPLAY  OF  FORCE . 
§  321. 

<*  In  reviewing  these  injuries  from  some  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the 
moderation,  the  firmness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will  all  l)e 
called  into  action.  We  ought  still  to  hope  that  time  and  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  character,  will  produce  the  justice  we 
are  bonnd  to  expect.  But  should  any  nation  deceive  itself  by  false  cal- 
culations, and  disappoint  that  expectation,  we  must  join  in  the  unprofit- 
able contest  of  trying  which  party  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm. 
Some  of  these  injuries  may,  perhaps,  admit  a  peaceable  remedy.  Where 
that  is  competent  it  is  always  the  most  desirable.  But  some  of  them 
are  of  a  nature  to  be  met  by  force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to  it. 
i  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend  such  preparations  as  circumstances 
call  for.  The  first  object  is  to  place  our  sea-port  towns  out  of  the  dan- 
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ger  of  insult.  Measures  have  been  already  taken  for  famishing  them 
le^ith  heavy  cannon  for  the  service  of  such  land  batteries  as  may  make 
a  part  of  their  defense  against  armed  vessels  approaching  them.  In 
aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  ve  should  have  a  competent  number  of 
gunboats ;  and  the  number  to  be  competent  roust  be  considerable.  If 
immediately  begun  they  may  be  in  readiness  for  service  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  season.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  our  land 
forces  will  be  decided  by  occurrences  probably  in  the  course  of  yonr 
session.'^ 

President  Jeffenon,  Fifth  Annaal  Message,  180f>. 

''The  constant  maintenance  of  a  small  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  humiliating  alternative  of  paying  trib- 
ute for  the  security  of  our  commerce  in  that  sea,  and  for  a  precarious 
peace  at  the  mer(;y  of  every  caprice  of  four  Barbary  States,  by  whom  it 
was  liable  to  be  violated.  An  additional  motive  for  keeping  a  respect- 
able force  stationed  there  at  this  time  is  found  in  the  maritime  war 
raging  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  and  in  which  the  neutral 
navigation  of  this  Union  is  always  in  danger  of  ontrage  and  depreda- 
tion. A  few  instances  have  occurred  of  such  depredations  upon  our 
merchant  vessels  by  privateers  or  pirates  wearing  the  Grecian  flag,  but 
without  real  authority  from  the  Greek  or  any  other  Gk)vernment.  The 
heroic  struggles  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  which  onr  warmest  sympa- 
thies as  freemen  and  Ghristians  have  been  engaged,  have  continued  to 
be  maintained  with  vicissitudes  of  success  adverse  aud  favorable. 

''  Similar  motives  have  rendered  expedient  the  keeping  of  a  like  force 
on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  on  the  Pacific.  The  irregular  and  con- 
vulsive character  of  the  war  upon  the  shores  has  been  extended  to  the 
conflicts  upon  the  ocean.  An  active  warfare  has  been  kept  up  for 
years  with  alternate  success,  though  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  patriots;  but  their  ilaval  forces  have  not  always  been  under 
the  control  of  their  own  Governments.  Blockades,  unjustifiable  upon 
any  acknowledged  principles  of  international  law,  have  been  proclaimed 
by  oflicers  in  command,  and  though  disavowed  by  the  supreme  author- 
ities, the  protection  of  our  own  commerce  against  them  has  been  made 
cause  of  complaint  and  of  erroneous  imputations  against  some  of  the 
most  gallant  officers  of  our  Navy.  Complaints  equally  groundless  have 
been  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  royal  forces  in  those  seas, 
but  the  most  effective  protection  to  our  commerce  has  been  the  flag,  and 
the  firmness  of  our  own  commanding  officers.  The  cessation  of  the  war, 
by  the  complete  triumph  of  the  patriot  cause,  has  removed,  it  is  hoped, 
all  cause  of  dissension  with  one  party  and  all  vestige  of  force  of  the 
other.  But  an  unsettled  coast  of  many  degrees  of  latitude,  forming  a 
part  of  our  own  territory,  and  a  floarishing  commerce  and  fishery,  ex- 
tending to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  to  China,  still  require  that  the 
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protectiDg  power  of  the  TTnion  shoald  be  displayed  ntider  its  flag,  as 
well  upon  the  ocean  as  upon  the  land." 

President  J.  Q.  AdamB,  First  Annaal  Message,  1825. 

When,  in  1852,  the  Japanese  anthorities  refused  to  protect  citizens  of 
the  United  States  visiting  or  cast  ashore  in  Japan,  it  was  held  proper 
(there  being  then  no  treaty  protection)  to  display  at  Japan  an  im- 
posing naval  force,  and  to  inform  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
Qovernment  of  the  United  States  will  insist  upon  the  protection  and 
hospitality  asked  for  being  given. 

Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Not.  5, 1862.    MS8.  Notes, 
Special  Missions. 

In  1858  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  asked  to  send  a  naval  force 
to  Java,  to  take  measures  to  secnre  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
assassinating  certain  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toaoey,  Ang.  10. 1858.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    Cited 

ntpra,  $  242. 
As  to  extreme  measures  to 'exact  payment  of  debt,  see  eupra,  $  222.    See  Mr. 
Cass  to  Mr.  Toncey,  Jaly  28,  1858;  ibid. 

^^  In  the  view  that  the  employment  of  other  than  x>6acefal  means 
might  become  necessary  to  obtain  ^jnst  satisfaction'  from  Paraguay,  a 
strong  naval  force  was  concentrated  in  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  to 
await  contingencies,  whilst  onr  commissioner  ascended  the  river  to  As- 
ancion.  The  Naty  department  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
promptness,  efficiency,  and  economy  with  which  this  expedition  was 
fitted  ont  and  conducted.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  armed  vessels,  great 
and  small,  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and  twenty-five  hundred  men,  all 
nnder  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gallant  Shnbrick.  The  entire 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service,  except  the  sum  of  $289,000  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  seven  of  the  steamers  constituting  a  part  of  it,  under 
the  authority  of  the  naval  appropriation  act  of  the  3d  March  last.  It 
is  believed  that  these  steamers  are  worth  more  than  their  cost,  and  they 
are  all  now  usefully  and  actively  employed  in  the  naval  service. 

'^The  appearance  of  so  large  a  force,  fitted  out  in  such  a  prompt 
manner,  in  the  far  distant  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  and  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  in  it,  have  had  a  happy  effect  in 
favor  of  oar  country  throughout  all  that  remote  portion  of  the  world." 

President  Bachanan,  Third  Annual  MoBsage,  1859.    See  supra,  $$38,  57. 

<'The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  toward  the 
United  States  early  commanded  the  attention  of  the  President.  That 
Government  had,  upon  frivolous  and  evt'n  insulting  pretexts,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  triends}iip,  commerce,  and  navigation,  concluded 
with  it  on  the  4th  March,  1853,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  though  this 
only  in  mere  matters  of  form.  It  had  seized  and  appropriated  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  residing  in  Paraguay,  iu  a  violent  and  arbi- 
trary manner;  and  finally,  by  order  of  President  Lopez,  it  had  fired 
upon  the  U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch  (1st  February,  1855),  under  Commander 
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Thomas  J.  Page,  of  the  Navy,  and  killed  the  sailor  at  the  helm,  whilst 
she  was  peacefully  employed  in  surveying  the  Parana  Biver,  to  ascer- 
tain its  fitness  for  steam  navigation.  The  honor  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  country  demanded  satisfaction. 

<^  The  President  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Congress  in  his 
first  annual  message  (8th  December,  1857).  In  this  he  informed  them 
that  he  would  make  a  demand  for  redress  on  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay in  a  firm  but  conciliatory  manner,  but  at  the  same  time  observed, 
that '  this  will  the  more  probably  be  granted  if  the  Executive  shall  have 
authority  to  use  other  means  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  This  is  accord- 
ingly recommended.'  Congress  responded  favorably  to  this  recommen- 
dation. On  the  2d  June,  1858,  they  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  <  to  adopt  such  measures,  and  use  such  force  as,  in  his 
judgment,  may  be  necessary  and  advisable,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of 
just  satisfaction  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  in  connection  with  the 
attack  on  the  U.  S.  8.  Water  Witch,  and  with  other  matters  referred  to 
in  the  annual  message.'  They  also  made  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  commissioner  to  Paraguay,  should  he  deem  it  proper  to 
appoint  one,  ^for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties '  with  that  Republic. 

<^  Paraguay  is  situated  far  m  the  interior  of  South  America,  and  its 
capital,  the  city  of  Asuncion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay, 
is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 

"The  stern  policy  of  Dr.  Francia,  formerly  the  dictator  of  Paraguay, 
had  been  to  exclude  all  the  rest  of  the  world  from  his  dominions,  and  in 
this  he  had  succeeded  by  the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  measures.  His 
successor,  President  Lopez,  found  it  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  relax 
this  jealous  policy ;  but,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  he  imposed  harsh 
restrictions  in  his  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Protected  by  his  remote 
and  secluded  position,  he  but  little  apprehended  that  a  navy  from  a  far 
distant  country  could  ascend  the  La  Plata,  the  Parana,  and  the  Para- 
guay and  reach  his  capital.  This  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  he  had 
ventured  to  place  us  at  defiance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent deemed  it  advisable  to  send  with  our  commissioner  to  Paraguay, 
Hon.  James  B.  Bowlin,  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  exact  justice  shouid 
negotiation  fail.  This  consisted  of  nineteen  armed  vessels,  great  and 
small,  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and  twenty-five  hundred  sailors  and 
marines,  all  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gallant  Shubrick. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Montevideo,  Commissioner 
Bowlin  and  Commodore  Shubrick  proceeded  (30th  December,  1858)  to 
ascend  the  rivers  to  Asuncion  in  the  steamer  Fulton,  accompanied  by 
the  Water  Witch.  Meanwhile  the  remaining  vessels  rendezvoused  in 
the  Parana,  near  Bosario,  a  position  from  which  they  could  act  promptly, 
in  case  of  need.  * 

'^The  commissioner  arrived  at  Asuncion  on  the  25th  January,  1859, 
and  left  it  on  the  10th  February.  Within  this  brief  period  he  had  ably 
and  successfully  accomplished  all  the  objects  of  his  minion.  In  addi- 
tion to  ample  apologies,  he  obtained  from  President  Lopez  the  payment 
of  $10,000  for  the  family  of  the  seaman  (Chaney)  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  attack  on  the  Water  Witch,  and  also  concluded  satisfactory 
treaties  of  indemnity,  and  of  navigation  and  commerce,  with  the  Para- 
guayan Government.  Thus  the  President  was  enabled  to  announce  to 
Congress  in  his  annual  message  (December,  1859),  that  'all  our  diffi- 
culties with  Paraguay  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.' 

"Even  in  this  brief  summary  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from 
Secretary  Toucey  a  commendation  for  the  economy  and  efficiency  be 
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displayed  in  fitting  out  this  expedition.  Tt  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our 
histoiy  that  its  eiitire  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service.  Not  a  dollar  was  apx^ropriated  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  unless  we  may  except  the  sum  of  $289,000 
for  the  purchase  of  several  small  steamers  of  light  draught,  worth  more 
than  their  cost,  and  which  were  afterwards  usefully  employed  in  the 
ordinary  naval  service. 

'^It  may  be  remarked  that  the  President,  in  his  message  already  re- 
ferred to,  justly  observes,  Mhat  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  force, 
fitted  out  in  such  a  prompt  manner,  in  the  far  distant  wafers  of  the  La 
Plata,  and  the  admirable  conduct  of.  the  officers  and  men  employed  in 
it.  have  had  a  happy  effect  in  favor  of  our  country  throughout  all  that 
remote  portion  of  the  world."' 

Mr.  Buchanan's  defense,  265,  256,  quoted  iu  2  Curtis'  Buclianan,  224. 

Calvo's  account  of  this  transaction  is  substantially  as  follows  (droit 
int.  (3d  ed.),  vol.  i,  4 10) : 

In  1853  the  United  States  and  Paraguay  concluded  a  convention  as 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. The  treaty  and  convention  not  having  been  ratified  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  actiqn  of  the  Senate,  the  Government  did  not  hesitate 
to  send  Mr.  Hopkins  as  consul  to  Assomption,  who  was  without  diffi- 
cnlty  ofiQcially  received  by  the  Governor  of  Paraguay.  It  was  alleged 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  added  to  his  consular  functions  certain  private  spec- 
ulations based  on  concessions  in  Paraguay.  He  attempted  in  vain  to 
obtain  iunds  for  this  purpose  in  Paris  and  London.  He  purchased,  as 
part  of  the  scheme,  a  ship  iu  New  York,  which  he  called  the  Assomp- 
tion, and  which  he  insured  for  $50,000.  This  vessel  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  first  voyage',  and  the  insurance  money  turned  as  capital  into  a 
corporation  entitled,  Compagnie  de  commerce  et  de  navigation  de  Para- 
guay. Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  double  capacity  of  con- 
sul and  of  speculator,  fell  into  such  difficulties  at  Paraguay  as  induced 
the  Government  to  recall  his  exequatur,  ^t  this  time  a  United  States 
ship-of-war,  the  Water  Witch,  was  at  Assomption,  charged  with  the 
exploration  of  the  affluents  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Mr.  Hopkins,  on 
the  ground  that  his  safety  and  that  of  his  ^^compatriots''  were  assailed, 
visited  the  ship  and  obtained  the  aid  of  certain  armed  sailors  of  the 
ship  to  go  ashore  with  him  and  to  carry  off  from  the  consular  office  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  "company.''  The  difficulties  that  then  origi- 
nated were  aggravated  in  1855  by  an  attempt  of  the  Water  Witch  to 
force  its  way  through  a  channel  of  the  river  Paraguay,  which  was  gen- 
erally interdicted,  and  which  was  open  to  the  fire  of*  the  Fort  I'tapira. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  redress,  sent  a  squadron 
of  twenty  ships  with  4wo  thousand  men ;  but  the  fleet  was  detained 
on  its  way  by  an  offer  of  mediation  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  This 
mediation  resulted  in  a  treaty,  signed  February  4,  1859,  which,  among 
other  things,  provided  that  the  commercial  claims  of  Mr.  Hopkins  be 
referred  to  arbitrators,  to  be  chosen  by  the  two  Governments,  respect- 
ively. The  arbitrators  reported  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  no  claim  of  any 
kind  against  Paraguay,  and  in  this  report  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  joined.  Calvo  maintains  that  the  precipitate  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  a  wrong,  not  merely  to  Para- 
guay, but  to  the  United  States,  which,  to  support  an  unfounded  claim, 
got  up  an  exx>edition  whose  mere  preparation  cost  over  seven  million  of 
dollars. 
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325. 


In  the  draft  convention  suggested  on  Januaiy  5, 1804,  by  Mr.  Madison, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  England,  oconrs  the  fol- 
lowing : 

**  Article  III.  If  the  ships  of  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  met  with  sailing  either 
along  the  coasts  or  on  the  high  seas  by  any  ship-of-war  or  other  public  or  priyate 
armed  ships  of  the  other  party,  snoh  ships-of-war  or  other  armed  vessels  shall,  for 
avoiding  all  disorder  in  visiting  and  examining  the  same,  remain  out  of  cannon  shot 
unless  the  state  of  the  sea  or  the  place  of  meeting  render  a  nearer  approach  necessaiy, 
and  shall  in  no  case  compel  or  require  such  vessel  to  send  her  boat,  her  papers,  or  any 
person  from  on  board  to  the  belligerent  vessel,  but  the  belligerent  vessel  may  send  her 
own  boat  to  the  other  and  may  enter  her  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  who 
may  in  an  orderly  manner  make  the  neoessary  inquiries  concerning  the  vessel  and  her 
cargo ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  effectual  provision  shall  be  made  for  punishing  violations 
of  any  part  of  this  article." 

On  this  Mr.  Madison  makes  the  following  observations : 
<^  This  regulation  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  tenor 
of  all  treaties  which  define  the  belligerent  claim  of  visiting  and  searching 
neutral  vessels.  "So  treaty  can  be  cited  in  which  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling the  neutral  vessel  to  send  its  boat,  its  officers,  its  people,  or  its 
papers  to  the  belligerent  vessel,  is  authorized.  British  treaties,  as  well 
as  those  to  which  she  is  not  a  party,  in  every  instance  where  a  regula- 
tion of  the  claim  is  undertaken,  coincide  with  the  article  here  proposed. 
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The  article  is  in  fact  almost  a  transcript  of  the article  of  the  treaty 

of  1786  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

^^  The  regalation  is  founded  on  the  best  reasons :  Ist  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  neutral  that  he  acquiesces  in  the  interruption  of  his  voyage,  and 
the  trouble  of  the  examination  imposed  by  the  belligerent  commander. 
To  require  a  positive  and  active  co-operation  on  his  part  in  behalf  of  the 
latter  is  more  than  can  be  justified  on  any  principle.  2d.  The  belligerent 
party  can  always  send  more  conveniently  to  the  neutral  vessel  than  this 
can  send  to  the  belligerent  vessel ;  having  neither  such  fit  boats  for  the 
purpose,  especially  in  a  rough  sea,  nor  being  so  abundantly  manned. 
3d.  This  last  consideration  is  enforced  by  the  numerous  and  cruel  abuses 
committed  in  the  practice  of  requiring  the  neutral  vessel  to  send  to  the 
belligerent.  As  an  example  you  will  find  in  the  documents  now  trans- 
mitted a  case  where  neither  thesmallnessandleakinessof  the  boat,  nor 
the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  nor  the  pathetic  remonstrances  of 
the  neutral  commander  had  any  effect  on  the  imperious  injunctions  of 
the  belligerent,  and  where  the  task  was  performed  at  the  manifest  peril 
of  the  boat,  the  pax>ers,  and  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  limitation  of 
the  number  to  be  sent  on  board  the  neutral  vessel  is  a  reasonable  and 
osnal  precaution  against  the  danger  of  insults  and  pillage." 

MSS.  Inst.,  Ministera. 

Another  unjustifiable  measure  is  ^^  the  mode  of  search  practiced  by 
British  ships,  which,  instead  of  remaining  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  vessel  to  be  searched,  and  sending  their  own  boat  with  a  few  men 
for  the  purpose,  compel  the  vessel  to  send  her  papers  in  her  own  boat, 
aod  sometimes  with  great  danger  from  the  condition  of  the  boat  and  the 
state  of  the  weather." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report,  Jan.  25,  1806.    MSS.  Report  Book.    2  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  726. 

'^  England  is  allowed,  when -she  is  at  war,  to  visit  neutral  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  merchandise  either  belonging  to  her  enemy y  or  con- 
sidered as  contraband  destined  for  her  enemy ^  and  soldiers  or  other  com- 
hatonU  in  the  serviee  of  her  enemy.  But  she  never  had  before  claimed 
the  right  of  visiting  or  seizing,  under  the  pretense  of  retaking  what  be- 
longed to  herself*  If  the  right  was  conceded  to  her  of  seizing,  on  board 
vessels  of  other  nations,  the  seamen  she  claims  as  belonging  to  her,  she 
would  eqaaUy  have  that  of  seizing  merchandise  claimed  by  her  subjects 
as  belonging  to  them,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any  acknowledged 
line  of  demarcation  which  would  prevent  her  from  exercising  an  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations." 

Mr.  GMlatin  to  the  Emperor  of  Raseia:  preeented  Jane  19, 1614,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

^The  right  of  search  has  heretofore  been  so  freely  used  and  so  much 
abased  to  the  injury  of  our  commerce  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  odious 
doctrine  in  this  country,  and  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching war  will  excite  deep  and  widespread  indignation.  Caution 
on  tbe  part  of  belligerents  in  exercising  it  towards  us  in  oases  where 
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Baiictioned  by  usage  would  be  a  wise  procedure.  As  the  law  has  been 
declared  by  decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  elementary  writers,  it 
allows  belligerents  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  articles  contraband  of 
war  and  for  enemies'  goods.  If  the  doctrine  is  so  modified  as  to  ex- 
empt from  seizure  and  confiscation  enemies'  property  under  a  neutral 
flag,  still  the  right  to  seize  articles  contraband  of  war  on  board  of  neu- 
tral vessels  implies  the  right  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  cargo. 
If  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  not  probable 
that  serious  collisions  would  occur  between  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

'*A  persistent  resistance  by  a  neutral  vessel  to  submit  to  a  search 
renders  it  confiscable  according  to  the  settled  determinations  of  the 
English  admiralty.  It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  any  of  our 
vessels  should  be  condemned  for  this  cause,  unless  under  circum- 
stances which  compromitted  their  neutrality.'' 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Apr.  13,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

On  thia  topic  see  correspondence  in  1658,  attached  to  President  Buchanan's  an- 
nual message,  2d  sess.,  35th  Cong.,  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  1 ;  correspondence 
in  respect  to  the  search,  in  1858,  of  United  States  vessels  by  foreign 
armed  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  50,  35th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1864-'65,  toI.  55. 

'^  The  Trent,  though  she  carried  mails,  was  a  contract  or  merchant 
vessel — a  common  carrier  for  hire.  Maritime  law  knows  only  three 
classes  of  vessels — vessels  of  war,  revenue  vessels,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  Trent  falls  within  the  latter  class.  Whatever  disputes  have 
existed  concerning  a  right  of  visitation  or  search  in  time  of  peace,  none, 
it  is  supposed,  has  existed  in  modern  times  about  the  right  of  a  bellig- 
erent in  time  of  war  to  capture  contraband  in  neutral  and  even  friendly 
merchant  vessels,  and  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  are  neutral,  and  are  documented  as  such 
according  to  the  law  of  nations." 

Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  X>eo.  26, 1861.  MgS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit.  See  as  to  this 
case,  infra,  J}  328,  374. 

^^When  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
eeized  and  are  now  navigated  on  the  high  seas  by  persons  not  repre- 
senting any  Government  or  belligerent  power  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  such  vessels  may  be  captured  and  rescued  by  their  owners,  or 
by  United  States  cruisers  acting  for  such  owners;  and  all  force  which 
is  necessary  for  such  purposes  may  be  used  to  make  the  capture  effect- 
ual." 

Boi>ort  of  solicitor  of  Department  of  State,  affirmed  hy  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  May  19, 1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  Colombia, 

The  right  of  search  is  not  a  right  wantonly  to  vex  and  harass  neutral 
commerce,  or  to  indulge  the  idle  and  mischievous  curiosity  of  looking 
into  neutral  trade,  or  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  control  it.  It  is  a 
right  growing  out  of,  and  ancillary  to,  the  right  of  capture,  and  can 
never  exist  except  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.,  388. 
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As  a  belligerent  right  it  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  must  be  con- 
ducted with  88  much  i*egard  to  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  vessel  de- 
taiued  as  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  examination  of  the  character 
and  voyage.  An.v  detention  of  the  vessel  beyond  what  is  necessary  is 
unlawful,  as  is  also  any  transgression  of  the  bounds  within  which  the 
examination  should  be  confined. 

The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat.,  327. 

To  detain  for  examination  is  a  right  which  a  belligerent  may  exercise 
over  every  vessel,  not  a  national  vessel,  that  he  meets  with  on  the  ocean. 

The  Eleanor,  ibid,,  345. 

It  is  lawful,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search, 
to  assume  the  guise  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy.  If,  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  this  stratagem,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  detained  abandon  their 
daty  before  they  are  actually  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  vessel  is 
thereby  lost,  the  captors  are  not  responsible. 

•   Ibid. 

The  modem  usages  of  war  authorize  the  bringing  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  on  board  the  cruising  vessel,  with  his  papers,  for  examina- 
tioD.  But  in  a  case  of  detention  merely  for  search,  where  the  vessel  is 
never  actually  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  her  own  officers,  the  captain 
of  the  cruiser  may  detain  the  vessel  by  orders  from  his  own  quarter-deck, 
and  the  officers  of  the  captured  vessel  must  obey  at  their  peril. 

Ibid. 

The  right  of  search  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right. 

The  Antelope,  10  Wheat.,  66;  The  Marianna  Flora,  11,  ibid.,  1. 

A  vessel  and  cargo,  even  when  perhaps  owned  by  neutrals,  may  be 
condemned  as  enemy  property  because  of  the  employment  of  the  vessel 
in  enemy  trade,  and  because  of  an  attempt  to  violate  a  blockade  and  to 
elude  visitation  and  search. 

The  Baigorry,  2  Wall.,  474. 

The  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer  when  brought  to  by  a. man-of- 
war,  is  not  privileged  from  sending  his  papers  on  board,  if  so  required, 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  Government  mail  in  his  charge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  bound  by  that  circumstance  to  strict  performance  of  neutral 
duties  and  to  special  respect  for  belligerent  rights. 

The  Peterhoff,  5  WaU.,  28. 

A  cmiser  of  one  nation  has  a  right  to  know  the  national  character 
of  any  strange  ship  he  may  meet  at  sea;  but  this  right  is  not  a  perfect 
one,  and  the  violation  of  it  cannot  be  punished  by  capture  and  (condem- 
nation nor  even  by  detention.    The  party  making  the  inquiry  must  put 
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up  his  own  colors,  or  in  some  other  way  make  himself  fully  known,  be- 
fore he  can  lawfully  demand  such  knowledge  from  the  other  vessel.  If 
this  be  refased,  the  inquiring  vessel  may  fire  a  blank  shot,  and,  in  case 
of  further  delay,  a  shotted  gun  may  be  fired  across  the  bows  of  the 
delinquent,  by  way  of  positive  summons.  Any  measWes  beyond  the 
summoning  shot,  which  the  commander  of  an  armed  ship  may  take  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  another  vessel,  must  be  at 
his  peril;  for  the  right  of  a  ship  to  pass  unmolested  depends  upon  her 
actual  character,  and  not  upon  that  which  was  erroneously  attributed 
to  her,  even  though  her  own  conduct  may  have  caused  the  mistake. 
The  latter  may  affect  the  amount  of  reparation,  but  not  the  lawfulness 
of  the  act. 

9  Op.,  455,  BUok,  1860. 

The  right  of  a  public  ship  to  hail  or  speak  with  a  stranger  must  be 
exercised  within  the  same  limits  as  that  of  any  other  authorised  urmed 
vessel.  When  a  vessel  thus  interrogated  answers  either  in  words  or  by 
hoisting  her  flag,  the  response  must  be  taken  for  true,  and  she  must  be 
allowed  to  keep  her  way.  But  this  right  of  inquiring  can  be  exercised 
only  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  limited  to  time  of  peace. 
Ibid. 

The  right  of  search,  as  a  belligerent  right,  is  limited  as  follows : 

(a)  A  neutral  ship  is  not  to  be  ordinarily  searched  when  on  a  voyage 
between  two  neutral  ports. 

(b)  As  a  belligerent  right  it  can  only  be  exercised  when  war  is  rag- 
ing. 

(o)  It  was  to  be  under  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
belligerent  ship,  and  through  the  agency  of  an  officer  in  uniform. 

{d)  It  must  be  based  on  probable  cause;  though  the  fact  that  this 
cause  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  a  mistake,  does  not  of  itself  make  the 
arrest  wrongful.  (See  Lushiugton,  Prize  Law,  §§  25,  94.  But  wanton 
capturing  without  such  cause  subjects  the  captor  to  damages;  The 
Thompson,  3  Wall.,  165;  The  Dashing  Wave,  5  Wall.,  170.) 

(e)  Contraband  goods  cannot  ordinarily  be  seized  and  appropriated 
by  the  captor.  His  duty  is  to  take  the  vessel  into  a  prize  court,  by 
whom  the  question  is  to  be  determined.  (As  to  prize  courts,  see  in/raj 
§  329 ;  as  to  contraband,  infra,  §  368.) 

(/)  Where  the  right  exists,  a  belligerent  cruiser  is  justified  in  enforc- 
ing it  by  all  means  in  his  power.    (Lawrence  on  Visitation  and  Search.) 

(g)  In  case  of  violent  resistance  to  a  legitimate  visitation,  the  vessel 
so  resisting  may  be  open  to  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  as  prize. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  mere  attempt  at  flight.  And  there  should 
be  no  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel  whose  officers,  having  no  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  war,  resisted  search. 
(Field^s  Int.  Law,  §  871.) 

{h)  The  right  of  search,  so  it  is  held  by  the  powers  of  continental 
Europe,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  neutral  ships  sailing  under  the  convoy 
of  a  war  ship  of  the  same  nation.  This  view,  however,  has  not  been 
accepted  by  Great  Britain.  But  in  any  view,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  convoy  mast  give  assurance  that  the  suspected  vessel  is  of  his 
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nationality,  under  his  charge,  and  has  no  contraband  articles  on  board. 
(Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  part  ii,  §  96,  maintains  it  to  be  a  clear  maxim 
of  law  that  '^  a  neutral  vessel  is  bound  in  relation  to  her  commerce  to 
sabmit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search.''  It  is  not  competent,  there- 
fore, he  insists,  for  a  neutral  merchant  to  exempt  his  vessel  from  the 
belligerent  right  of  search,  byplacing  it  under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral 
or  enemy's  man-of-war.    See  Kent  Com.,  i,  154.) 

The  doctrine  of  our  courts  in  this  relation  is  stated  above. 

Here  evasive  conduct,  or  subterfuges,  which  might  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  terror,  are  not  conclusive  proof  of  culpability. 

The  PizaiTO.  2  Wheat..  387. 

Even  throwing  papers  overboard  is  open  to  explanation,  and,  without 
other  proof,  does  not  conclusively  show  that  the  cargo  was  enemy's  prop- 
erty. (1  Kent  Com.,  168,  Holmes's  note,  citing  the  Ella  Warley,  Blatch. 
Pr.,  204,  and  other  cases  in  same  volume ;  The  Johanna  Emilie,  Spink's 
Prize  G.,  12.  And  see  remarks  by  Mansfield,  0.  J.,  in  Bemardi  v.  Mot- 
teax.  Dough,  581 ;  "  The  right  of  search,"  according  to  Dr.  Woolsey  (Int. 
Law,  §  190),  ^Ms  by  its  nature  confined  within  narrow  limits,  for  it  is 
merely  a  method  of  ascertaining  that  certain  specific  violations  of  right 
are  not  taking  place,  and  would  otherwise  be  a  great  violation  itself  of 
the  freedom  of  passage  on  the  common  pathway  of  nations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  only  a  war  right.  The  single  exception  to  this  is  spoken  of  in 
§  194,  viz,  that  a  nation  may  lawfhlly  send  a  cruiser  in  pursuit  of  a  vessel 
which  has  left  its  i>ort  under  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  fraud  upon 
its  revenue  laws,  or  some  other  crime.  This  is  merely  the  continuation  of 
a  pursuit  beyond  the  limits  of  maritime  jurisdiction  with  the  examination 
ooDdncted  outside  of  these  bounds,  which,  but  for  the  flight  of  the  ship, 
might  have  been  conducted  within.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  applicable 
to  merchant  ships  alone.  Vessels  of  war,  pertaining  to  the  neutral,  are 
exempt  from  its  exercise,  both  because  they  are  not  wont  to  convey 
goods,  and  because  they  are,  as  a  part  of  the  power  of  the  state,  enti- 
tled to  confidence  and  respect.  If  a  neutral  state  allowed  or  required 
its  armed  vessels  to  engage  in  an  unlawfril  trade,  the  remedy  would  have 
to  be  applied  to  the  state  itself.  To  all  this  we  must  add  that  a  vessel 
in  ignorance  of  the  public  character  of  another,  for  instance,  suspect- 
ing it  to  be  a  piratical  ship,  may  without  guilt  require  it  to  lie  to,  but 
the  moment  the  mistake  is  discovered,  all  proceedings  must  cease. 
(§§  54, 195).  In  the  third  place,  the  right  of  search  must  be  exerted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attain  its  object,  and  nothing  more.  Any  iiynry  done 
to  the  neutral  vessel  or  to  its  cargo,  any  oppressive  or  insulting  conduct 
during  the  search,  may  be  good  ground  for  a  suit  in  the  court  to  which 
the  cruiser  is  amenable,  or  even  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  state  to  which  the  vessel  belongs."  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Lyons  of  December  26, 1861  (on  the  Trent  case),  says:  ^^  What- 
ever disputes  have  existed  concerning  a  right  of  visitation  or  search  in 
times  of  peace,  none,  it  is  supposed,  has  existed  in  modem  times  about 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  to  capture  contraband  in  neutral 
and  even  friendly  merchant  vessels,  and  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  neutral  and  are  docu- 
mented as  such  according  to  the  law  of  nations."  See  Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  pt.  iv,  chap,  iii,  §  18. 
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II.  IN  CASES  OF  PIRACY. 
On  probable  causk  pafbrs  mat  be  demanded. 

$  326. 

The  definition  and  limitations  of  piracy  are  hereafter  independently 
discussed,  infraj  §§  380  ff. 

The  right  to  search  on  suspicion  of  piracy  is  like  a  right  to  arrest  a 
suspect(*d  felon^  and  subjects  to  damages  if  the  charge  be  not  sub- 
stantiated. 

/«/ra,$$  327/. 

^^The  right  of  visitation  is  by  the  law  of  nature  an  intercourse  of 
rontual  benefit,  like  that  of  strangers  meeting  in  a  wilderness.  The 
right  of  search  is  for  pirates  in  peace  and  for  enemies  in  war." 

^  11  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  142. 

III.  VISIT  NO  LONGER  PERMITTED  IN  PEACE. 

§327. 

On  May  16, 1811,  a  collision  took  place  between  the  United  States 
frigate  President,  and  the  British  sloop-of-war  Little  Belt,  near  C«]>e 
Charles.  Only  one  person  was  wounded  on  the  President,  though  her 
rigging  was  injured.  On  the  Little  Belt  there  w'ere^  thirteen  killed,  and 
a  number  wounded.  Courts  of  inquiries  were  held  in  both  countries, 
and  with  conflicting  results. 

The  British  Oovernment  took  the  ground  that  the  shot  fired  by  the 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  salute,  was  a  hostile  attack,  and  was  to  be 
returned  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, Sect etary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Foster,  British  minister,  October 
11, 1811  (MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. ;  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  476),  '*  that 
Commodore  Rodgers  (of  the  President)  pursued  a  vessel  which  had  at  first 
pursued  him,  and  hailed  her  as  soon  as  he  approached  within  suitable  dis- 
tance, are  circumstances  which  can  be  of  no  avail  to  Captain  Bingham  (of 
the  Little  Belt).  The  United  States  have  a  right  to  know  the  national 
character  of  the  armed  ships  which  hover  on  their  coast,  and  whether 
they  visit  it  with  friendly  or  illicit  views ;  it  is  a  right  inseparable  from 
the  sovereignty  of  every  independent  state,  and  intimately  connected 
with  their  tranquillity  and  )>eaoe.  *  ♦  •  For  these  reasons  the  con- 
duct of  Commodore  Eodgers,  in  approaching  the  Little  Belt  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  and  exchange  a  friendly  salute,  was  strictly  correct." 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  held  in  the  United  States  are 
given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  477  ff. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  who  concurred  in  testifying 
that  the  Little  Belt  did  not  display  her  colors  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  them,  and  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  her  and  was  re- 
turned by  a  single  gun,  and  that  the  general  fire  was  commenced  by  the 
Little  Belt.    It  was  also  proved  that  when  the  fire  in  the  Little  Belt 
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was  silenced,  Commodore  Bodgers  exerted  himself  to  save  her  from 
further  injury.  The  findings  of  the  court  were  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence. 

As  to  seizure  on  suspicion  if  concerned  in  slave-trade,  '^He  (Lord  Gas- 
tiereagh)  added,  that  no  peculiar  structure  or  previous  appearances  in 
the  vessel  searched,  no  presence  of  irons,  or  other  presumptioifs  of  crimi- 
nal intention — nothing  but  the  actual  finding  of  slaves  on  board  was 
ever  to  authorize  a  seizure  or  detention." 

Mr.  Rush,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  15,  1^16.    MS8. 
Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 

It  is  maintained  ^*that  the  admission  of  a  right  in  the  officers  of  for- 
eign ships-of-war  to  enter  and  search  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
in  time  of  peace,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  would  meet  with 
QDiversal  repugnance  in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country ;  that  there 
would  be  no  prospect  of  a  ratification  by  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  any  stipulation  of  that  nature ;  that  the  search  by  foreign 
oflSoers,  even  in  time  of  war,  is  so  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  and  recol- 
lections of  this  country  that  nothing  could  reconcile  them  to  the  exten- 
sion of  it,  however  qualified  or  restricted,  to  a  time  of  peace;  and  that 
it  would  bo  viewed  in  a  still  more  aggravated  light,  if,  as  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Netherlands,  connected  with  a  formal  admission  that  even 
vessels  under  convoy  of  ships-of- war  of  their  own  nation  should  be  liable 
to  search  by  the  ships-of-war  of  another." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush,  Nov.  2, 1816.    MS8. 
Inst.,  Ministers. 

^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  asserted,  but  has 
invariably  disclaimed  the  pretension  of  a  right  to  authorize  the  search, 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  peace,  of  foreign  vessels 
upon  the  high  seas,  without  their  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Nenville,  Feb.  22, 1822.    M8S.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

**  In  the  treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  heretofore  communi- 
cated, with  the  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  enter  into  similar 
engagements,  three  principles  were  involved,  to  neither  of  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  accede.  The 
first  was  the  mutual  concession  of  the  right  of  search  and  capture,  in 
time  of  i>eace,  over  merchant  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  second 
was  the  exercise  of  that  right,  even  over  vessels  under  convoy  of  the 
public  officers  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  third  was  the  trial  of  the 
captured  vessels  by  mixed  commissions  in  colonial  settlements  under 
no  subordination  to  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
which  the  party  brought  before  them  lor  trial  should  belong.  In  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  these  proposals  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  substitute  for  the  trial  by  mixed  commissions  might 
be  ajg^r^ed  to,  and  iu  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  April  an  expectation  is 
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aathorized  that  an  arrangement  for  the  adjndication  of  the  vessels  de* 
tained  might  leave  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  asnal  way  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  conrt  of  admiralty  in  the  country  of  the  captor,  or  place  them 
ander  the  jarisdiction  of  a  similar  conrt  in  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged ;  to  the  former  alternative  of  which  yon  anticipate  the  unhes- 
itating admission  of  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the  aggra- 
vated nature  of  the  crime  as  acknowledged  by  their  laws,  which  would 
be  thus  submitted  to  9»  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  was  foreign  that  the  objection  was  taken  to  the 
trial  by  mixed  commissions;  and  if  it  transcended  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  subject  the  per- 
sons, property,  and  reputation  of  their  citizens  to  the  decisions  of  a 
court  partly  composed  of  their  own  countrymen,  it  might  seem  needless 
to  remark  that  the  constitutional  objection  could  not  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  its  cause  should  increase,  or  that  the  power  incompetent  to 
make  American  citizens  amenable  to  a  court  consisting  one-half  of 
foreigners,  should  be  adequate  to  place  their  liberty,  their  fortune,  and 
their  fame  at  the  disposal  of  tribunals  entirely  foreign.  I  would  fur- 
ther remark  that  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the  country  of 
the  captor  is  not  the  ordinary  way  by  which  the  merchant  vessels  of 
one  nation,  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the  ofSlcers  of  another,  are  tried 
in  time  of  x>eace.  There  is,  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  right  whatever  ex- 
isting to  take,  to  search,  or  even  to  board  them;  and  1  take  this  occasion 
to  express  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  seen  this  princi- 
ple solemnly  recognized  by  the  recent  decision  of  a  British  conrt  of 
admiralty.    •  -  •    • 

^^In  the  objections  heretofore  disclosed  to  the  concession  desired,  of 
the  mutual  and  qualified  right  of  search,  the  principal  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  repugnance  which  such  a  concession  would  meet  in  the  pub- 
lic feeling  of  this  country,  and  of  those  to  whom  its  interests  are  in- 
4  trusted  in  the  department  of  its  government,  the  sanction  of  which  is 
required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties.  The  irritating  tendency  of  the 
practice  of  search,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  probable  operation,  were 
slightly  noticed  and  have  been  contested  in  argument  or  met  by  prop- 
ositions of  possible  palliations  or  remedies  for  anticipated  abuses  in 
your  letter.  But  the  source  and  foi^ndation  of  all  these  objections  was, 
in  our  former  correspondence,  scarcely  mentioned,  and  never  discussed. 
They  consist  in  the  nature  of  the  right  of  search  at  sea,  which,  as  rec- 
ognized or  tolerated  by  the  usage  of  nations,  is  a  right  exclusively  of 
trar,  never  exercised  but  by  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  jpeoce." 

Mr.  Adams,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Canning,  Jnne  24, 1823.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
As  to  discussions  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  right  of  search  with  Mr.  Stratfozd 

Canning,  see  5  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  181, 182, 192,  210,  232. 
The  coxrespondence  in  1819-23,  in  reference  to  the  slave  trade  and  the  right  of 

search  will  be  fonnd  in  Hoase  Hep.  348, 21st  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
As  to  right  of  search,  see  slave  trade  convention  of  1824.    5  Am.  8t.  Pap.  (For, 

BeL),  361. 
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The  action  of  the  Senate  in  1824  on  the  proposed  convention  vith 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  substantially 
as  follows: 

On  May  21  it  was  resolved  by  a  vote  of  36  to  2  <<  that  an  article  be 
added  whereby  it  shall  be  free  to  either  of  the  parties,  at  any  time,  to 
renounce  the  said  convention,  on  giving  six  months'  notice  beforehand. 
On  May  22,  after  several  preliminary  votes,  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  29, 
tiay 8 13,  resolved :  *<  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  made  and  concluded  at  London  the  13th  day  of 
March,  1824,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King  of  the 
United  Elingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  ^  of  America,'  in  line  four  of  the  first  article ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  article,  and  the  following  words  in  the  seventh  article :  'And 
it  is  fhrther  agreed  that  any  individual,  being  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who  shall  be  found  on  board  any  vessel 
not  carrying  the  flag  of  the  other  party,  nor  belonging  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  either,  but  engaged  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  seized 
or  condemned  on  that  account  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  party,  un- 
der circumstances,  which,  by  involving  such  individual  in  the  guilt  of 
slave  trading,  would  subject  him  to  the  penalties  of  piracy,  he  shall  be 
sent  for  trial  before  the  competent  court  in  the  country  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of  any  witnesses  belonging  to 
the  capturing  vessel,  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial,  during  their 
detention  there,  and  for  their  return  to  their  own  country,  or  to  their 
station  in  its  service,  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  allowed  by  the  court, 
i^id  defrayed  by  the  country  in  which  the  trial  takes  place:'  Provided^ 
That  an  article  be  added,  whereby  it  shall  be  free  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties at  any  time  to  renouhce  the  said  convention,  giving  six  months' 
notice  beforehand." 

5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  362. 

^^The  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
you,  with  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  under  cer- 
tain modifications  and  exceptions,  annexed  as  conditions  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

^'The  participation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  final  con- 
clusion of  all  treaties  to  which  they  are  parties  is  already  well  known 
to  the  British  Oovemment,  and  the  novelty  of  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  convention,  as  well  as  their  importance,  and  the  requisite 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  to  the  final  conclusion  of 
every  part  of  the  ratified  treaty,  will  explain  the  causes  of  its  ratifica- 
tion under  this  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  and  essential  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  of  the  compact  are  admitted  to  their  full 
extent  in  the  ratified  part  of  the  convention.  The  second  article,  and 
the  portion  of  the  seventh  which  it  is  proposed  to  expunge,  are  unes- 
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sential  to  the  plan,  and  were  not  included  in  the  project  of  convention 
transmitted  to  you  from  lience.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  United  States,  altogether  inoperative,  since  they  could 
not  confer  the  power  of  capturing  slave  traders  under  the  flag  of  a 
third  party,  a  power  not  claimed  either  by  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  unless  by  treaty;  and  the  United  States,  having  no  such  treaty 
with  any  other  power,  it  is  presumed  that  the  bearing  of  those  arti- 
cles was  exclusively  upon  the  flags  of  those  other  nations  with  which 
Great  Britain  has  already  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  that,  while  they  give  an  effective  power  to  the  officers  of 
Great  Britain,  they  conferred  none  upon  those  of  the  United  States. 

'^The  exception  of  the  coast  of  America  from  the  seas  upon  which 
the  mutual  power  of  capturing  the  vessels  under  the  flag  of  either 
party  may  be  exercised,  had  reference,  in  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
doubtless,  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  no  part  of  that  coast, 
unless  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  there  any  probability  that  slave- 
trading  vessel^  will  ever  be  found.  The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  to  capture  is,  therefore,  no  greater  than  it  would  be  upon 
the  coast  of  Europe.  In  South  America  the  only  coast  to  which  slave 
traders  may  be  hereafter  expected  to  resort,  is  that  of  Brazil,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  shortly  be  expelled  by  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

^^The  limitation  by  which  each  party  is  left  at  liberty  to  renoance 
the  convention  by  six  months'  notice  to  the  other,  may,  perhaps,  be 
useful  in  reconciling  other  nations  to  the  adoption  of  it«  provisions. 
If  the  principles  of  the  convention  are  to  be  permanently  maintained 
this  limitation  must  undoubtedly  be  abandoned;  and  when  the  pulilic 
mind  shall  have  been  familiarized  to  the  practical  ox>eration  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  doubted  that  this  reservation  will,  on  all  sides,  be  readily 
given  up. 

<*  In  giving  these  explanations  to  the  British  Government  yon  will 
state  that  the  President  was  fully  prepared  to  have  ratified  the  oon- 
vention,  without  alteration, *as  it  had  been  signed  by  yon.  He  is  aware 
that  the  conditional  ratification  leaves  the  British  Government  at  lib- 
erty to  concur  therein,  or  to  decline  the  ratification  altogether,  but  he 
will  not  disguise  the  wish  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  receive  tJie  sanc- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  be  carried  into  effect  When  the  ooncar- 
rence  of  both  Governments  has  been  at  length  obtained,  by  exertions 
so  long  and  so  anxiously  continued,  to  principles  so  important,  and  for 
purposes  of  so  high  and  honorable  a  character,  it  would  prove  a  severe 
disappointment  to  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  humanity  if  all  pros- 
pect of  effective  concert  between  the  two  nations  for  the  extirpation  of 
this  disgrace  to  civilized  man  shonld  be  lost  by  differences  of  senti- 
ment, in  all  probability  transient,  npon  unessential  details," 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rnah,  May  29, 1824.    MSS.  Inst.,  MiniBten.    5 
Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  362. 
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"  I  have  the  honor  to  iDforra  you  that  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  has  given 
U)o  to  aDderstaiid,  in  an  interview  which  I  have  this  day  had  with  him, 
that  hit»  Governuent  finds  itself  unable  to  accede  to  the  convention  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  With  the  alterations  and  modilELca- 
f ions  which  liave  been  annexed  to  its  ratification  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  none  of  these  alterations  or  modifications 
woald  have  formed  insuperable  bars  to  the  consent  of  Great  Britain, 
except  that  which  had  expunged  the  word  America  from  the  first  article, 
bat  that  this  was  considered  insuperable.    *    •    • 

'^The  reasons  which  Mr.  Canning  assigned  for  this  determination  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  I  forbear  to  state,  as  he  has  promised  to  ad- 
dress a  communication  in  writing  to  me  upon  this  subject,  where  they 
will  be  seen  more  accurately  and  at  large ;  but  to  guard  against  any 
delay  in  my  receiving  that  communication,  I  have  thought  it  right  not 
to  lose  any  time  in  thus  apprising  you,  for  the  President's  information, 
of  the  resulf 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  Aug.  9, 1824.  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rcl.), 
364. 

The  opponents  of  the  slave  trade  ^'  were  introducing,  and  had  already 
obtained  the  consent  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  a  new 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  more  formidable  to  human  liberty  than 
the  slave  trade  itself— a  right  of  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels  of 
one  nation  to  visit  and  search  the  merchant  vessels  of  another  in  time 
of  peace." 

II r.  J.  Q.  AdamB,  April  29, 1819,  as  reported  in  4  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  354. 

As  to  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  British  Government  in  1824  (modified  by  tlie 
Senate  and  then  dropped),  giving  the  right  of  search  for  suspected  slaves, 
see  the  remarkable  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Apr.  14,  1842.  Cong. 
Globe,  27th  Cjng.,  2d  sess,  4*^ ;  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  247. 

The  United  States  cannot  accede  to  a  treaty  stipulation  extending 
the  right  to  search  supposed  slavers  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLane,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semrier,  Mar.  24,  1834  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

^^  The  circumstances  under  which  the  right  of  boarding  and  visiting 
vessels  at  sea  is  usually  enforced  are  defined  with  sufficient  clearness ; 
and  even  where  the  right  is  admitted,  usage  among  civilized  nations 
has  prescribed  with  equal  precision  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. The  motive  of  this  communication  is,  that  the  British  Govern- 
Toent  should  be  clearly  made  sensible  that  the  United  States  cannot,  in 
justice  to  their  own  citizens,  permit  the  recurrence  of  such  causes  of 
complaint.  If,  in  the  treaties  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
lowers,  the  latter  have  thought  fit,  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
object,  to  surrender  to  British  cruisers  certain  rights  and  authority  not 
recognized  by  maritime  law,  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of 
those  treaties  must  bear  in  mind  that  their  operation  cannot  give  a  right 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  flag  of  nations  not  party  to  them. 
The  United  States  not  being  such  a  party,  vessels  legally  sailing  under 
their  flag  can  in  no  case  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
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said  treaties ;  aud  it  behooves  their  Oovemment  to  protect  and  sustain 
its  citizens  in  every  jnstiflable  effort  to  resist  all  attempts  to  subject 
them  to  the  rules  therein  established ,  or  to  any  conseqnent  dedactions 
therefrom.    •    •    • 

^^  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  practice  [of  frandnlently  asing  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  to  cover  slavers]  has  not  already  been  aban- 
doned. The  President,  on  learning  the  abnses  which  had  grown  ont  of  it, 
and  with  a  view  to  do  away  with  every  cause  for  its  longer  continuance, 
having  now  directed  the  establishment  of  a  competent  naval  force  to 
cruise  along  those  parts  of  the  African  coast  which  American  vessels 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  commerce,  aud 
where  it  is  alleged  that  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  under  an 
illegal  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
positive  instructions  will  be  given  to  all  Her  Majesty's  officers  to  forbear 
from  boarding  or  visiting  vessels  under  the  American  flag." 

Mr.  Fonytb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  July  8,  1840.    M88.  Inst,Gr. 

Brit. 
An  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  Fony tb,  Sec.  of  State,  Mar.  3,  1841,  in  relation  to 

eeisnree  or  search  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  will  be  found 

in  House  Ex.  Doc.  115,  96th  Cong.,  8d  sess. 

^^  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves  your  letter,  and 
warmly  commends  the  motives  which  animated  you  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ash- 
burton  arrived  last  evening^  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at 
present  what  modes  of  settling  this  point  of  diflerence  with  England 
will  be  proposed,  you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain : 

«  Ist.  That  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  immunity  of  merchant  vessels  on  the  sea  to  the  fullest 
extent  which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

<'  2d.  That  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave  trade,  shall  be  induced 
to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  their  trae 
and  single  object ;  such  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  com- 
merce; and  such  especially  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  n<Hr  can 
tend  in  any  way  to  establish  any  inequality,  in  their  practical  opera- 
tions." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Apr.  5,  1842.    M88.  InkL,  France. 

*<It  is  known  that  in  December  last  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
by  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Aoa- 
tria,  having  for  its  professed  object  a  strong  and  united  effort  of  the 
five  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  [the  slave  trade].  This  treaty 
was  not  officially  communicated  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States, 
but  its  provisions  and  stipulations  are  supposed  to  be  accurately  known 
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to  the  pablic.  It  is  uoderstood  to  be  not  yet  ratified  on  the  part  ot 
France. 

^^1^0  application  or  request  has  been  made  to  this  Government  to 
become  party^  to  this  treaty  ;  but  the  conrse  it  might  take  in  regard  to 
it  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  attention  and  discussion  in  Europe,  as 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  stipulations  which  it 
oontains,  have  caused  warm  animadversions  and  great  political  excite- 
ment 

'^  In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Gon- 
giess  I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  Government  sup- 
ports respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  De- 
sirous of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that 
existing  obligations  should  be  fulfilled,  I  have  thought  it  most  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own 
laws  and  perform  its  own  obligations  by  its  own  means  and  its  own 
power.  The  examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one 
nation  by  the  cruisers  of  another  for  any  purpose  except  those  known 
and  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or 
regulations  it  ma^*^  take  place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  far 
better,  by  other  means,  to  supersede  any  supposed  necessity  or  any 
motive  for  such  examination  or  visit.  Interference  with  a  merchant 
vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a  delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch 
the  point  of  national  honor,  as  well  as  to  affect  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals. It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  expedient,  not  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for  violating  the  immu- 
nities of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist  and  are  defined 
by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

"The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no  alteration,  miti- 
gation, or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  provides 
simply  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.'' 

President  Tyler's  message,  transmittlDg  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  11,  1842.    6  Webster's  Works,  353. 

"Without  intending  or  desiring  to  influence  the  policy  of  other  Gov- 
enunents  on  this  important  subject  this  Government  has  reflected  on 
what  was  due  to  its  own  character  and  position  as  the  leading  maritime 
power  on  the  American  continent,  left  free  to  make  such  choice  of 
means  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  as  it  should  deem  best  suited  to 
its  dignity.  The  result  of  its  reflections  has  been  that  it  does  not 
eoncnr  in  measures  which,  for  whatever  benevolent  purpose  they  may  be 
adopted,  or  with  whatever  care  and  moderation  they  may  be  exercised^ 
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have  yet  a  tendency  to  place  the  police  of  the  seas  in  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle power.  It  chooses  rather  to  follow  its  own  laws,  with  its  own  sanc- 
tion, and  to  carry  them  into  execatiou  by  its  own  anthority.  Disposed 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  cordial  concurrence  with  other  nations 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  that  great  reproach  of 
our  times,  it  deems  it  to  be  right  nevertheless  that  this  action,  thongh 
concnrrent,  shonld  be  indei>endent ;  and  it  believes  that  from  this  inde^ 
pendence  it  will  derive  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency.    •    •    • 

*^Yoa  are  famished,  then,  with  the  American  policy  in  regard  to- 
this  interesting  subject.  First,  independent  but  cordially  concnrrent 
efforts  of  maritime  states  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  on 
the  coast  by  means  of  competent  and  well-appointed  squadrons,  ta 
watch  the  shores  and  scour  the  neighboring  seas.  Secondly,  concurrent 
becoming  remonstrance  with  all  Governments  who  tolerate  within  their 
territories  markets  for  the  purchase  of  African  negroes.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  if  other  states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this 
nefiiiious  traffic,  would  give  their  own  powerful  concurrence  and  co-op- 
eration to  these  remonstrances,  the  general  effect  would  be  satisfactoiy, 
and  that  the  cupidity  and  crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length  cease 
to  find  both  their  temptation  and  their  reward  in  the  bosom  of  Christiaii 
states  and  in  the  permission  of  Christian  Governments." 

Mr.  Webster,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Aug.  29, 1842.    M88.  Inst.,  France* 
6  Webster's  Works,  367. 

^^The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  implied  ground  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  more  a  duty  of  Great  Britain,  or  s 
more  leading  object  with  her,  than  it  is  or  should  be  with  us ;  as  if,  in 
this  great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away  the  most  cruel  traffie 
that  ever  scourged  or  disgraced  the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  hon- 
orable, as  just  and  merciful,  a  part  to  act  as  any  other  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  in  this  great  work 
of  humanity  and  justice  the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This 
Government  declared  the  slave  trade  unlawful;  and  in  this  declaration  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  This  Government 
declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  in  this,  too,  its  example  has 
been  followed  by  other  states.  This  Government — ^this  young  Govern- 
ment,  springing  up  in  this  New  World  within  half  a  century;  founded  on 
the  broadest  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  sustained  by  the  moral  sense 
and  intelligence  of  the  people — has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  nations 
in  summouing  the  civilized  world  to  a  common  effort  to  put  down  and 
destroy  a  nefarious  traffic,  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not 
deemed  that  it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dignity^ 
if,  in  seeking  to  fulfill  this  sacred  dnty,  it  act,  as  far  as  necessary,  on 
fair  and  equal  terms  of  concert  with  other  powers,  having  in  view  the 
same  praiseworthy  object.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  entered 
into  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were  its  sen- 
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timents  when  it  requested  England  to  concar  with  us  in  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  man- 
ifested on  all  other  proper  occasions.'' 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  14,  1824 ;  ibid,    6  Webster's  Works,  380. 

'^The  rights  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high 
seas,  as  understood  by  this  Government,  have  been  clearly  and  fully 
asserted  (in  the  Ashburton  treaty).  As  asserted,  they  will  be  main- 
tained; nor  would  a  declaration,  such  as  you  propose,  have  increased 
Its  resolution  or  its  ability  in  this  respect.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  relies  on  its  own  power  and  on  the  effective  support  of  the  peo* 
pie,  to  assert  successfully  all  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens  on  the  sea  acF 
well  as  on  the  land,  and  it  asks  respect  for  these  rights  not  as  a  boon 
or  favor  from  any  nation.  The  President's  message,  most  certainly,  ia 
a  clear  declaration  of  what  the  country  understands  to  be  its  rights, 
and  his  determination  to  maintain  them,  not  a  mere  promise  to  negotiate 
for  these  rights  or  to  endeavor  to  bring  other  powers  into  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  them,  either  express  or  implied." 

Same  to  same,  Deo.  20,  1842 ;  iltid.    6  Webster's  W  orks,  388. 

As  to  the  Ashburton  treaty  see  «tipra,  §  150^;  3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  527. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1862  (here- 
after criticised)— 

"The  two  high  contracting  parties  mntnally  consent  that  those  ships  of  their  re- 
spective navies  which  shall  be  provided  with  special  instractions  for  that  parpoee, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  may  visit  snch  merchant  vessels  of  the  two  nations  as  may, 
npon  reasonable  grounds,  be  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade, 
or  of  having  been  fitted  out  for  that  purpose ;  or  of  having,  during  the  voyage  on 
which  they  are  met  by  the  said  cruisers,  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade, 
oontraiy  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty ;  and  that  such  crusers  may  detain,  and  send 
or  oany  away,  such  vessels,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  trial  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  agreed  upon." 

After  certain  specifications  it  is  provided, 

**  Foarthly.  The  reciprocal  right  of  search  and  detention  shall  be  exercised  only 
within  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  within  thirty  leagues  from 
ike  coatt  of  the  island  of  Ch^." 

The  objections  to  the  clause  in  italics  are  hereafter  noticed. 

"Upon  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  of  December,  1842, 
in  England,  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  addressed  a 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Fox,  still  British  minister  here,  and  directed  him  to  read 
it  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage which  related  to  the  right  of  search,  and  denied  that  any  conces- 
sion on  this  point  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions. •  •  •  Mr.  Pox  was  inibrmed  by  Mr.  Webster  that  an  answer 
to  this  dispatch  would  be  made  in  due  time  through  Mr.  Everett." 

2  Cnrtis*  Life  of  Webster,  149  ff.f  where  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  this  topio 
are  given. 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  the  22d  instant,  requesting  me  to  communicate  with  the  House  ^  what- 
ever correspondence  or  communication  may  have  been  received  from  the 
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British  GovernmeDt  respecting  the  President's  constraction  of  the  late 
British  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  as  it  concerns  an  alleged  right 
to  visit  American  vessels,'  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  made  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

^^  [  have  also  thoaght  proper  to  communicate  copies  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's letter  of  the  20tb  December,  1841,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Everett'* 
letter  of  the  23d  December  in  reply  thereto,  and  extracts  from  several 
letters  of  Mr.  Everett  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

*'  I  cannot  forego  the  expression  of  my  regret  at  the  apparent  purport 
of  a  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Fox.  I  had  cherished  the 
hope  that  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  construction 
of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  precluded  by  the  plain  and  well-weighed 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  desire  of  both  Governments  is 
to  put  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  slave  trade }  and  that  de- 
sire, I  need  scarcely  add,  is  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  felt  by  the 
United  States  as  it  can  be  by  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  trade,  though  now  universally  reprobated,  was,  up  to  a 
late  period,  prosecuted  by  all  who  chose  to  engage  in  it;  and  there  were 
unfortunately  but  very  few  Christian  powers  whose  subjects  were  not 
permitted  and  even  encouraged  to  share  in  the  profits  of  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  perfectly  legitimate  commerce.  It  originated  at  a  period 
long  before  the  United  States  had  become  independent,  and  was  carried 
on  within  our  borders,  in  opposition  to  the  most  earnest  remonstrances 
and  expostulations  of  some  of  the  colonies  in  which  it  was  most  actively 
prosecuted.  Those  engaged  in  it  were  as  little  liable  to  injury  or  inter- 
ruption as  any  others.  Its  character,  thus  fixed  by  common  consent 
and  general  practice,  could  only  be  changed  by  the  positive  assent  of 
each  and  every  nation,  expressed  either  in  the  form  of  municipal  law  or 
conventional  arrangement.  The  United  States  led  the  way  in  efforts  to 
suppress  it.  They  claimed  no  right  to  dictate  to  others,  but  they  re- 
solved, without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  other  powers,  to  prohibit 
it  to  their  own  citizens,  and  to  visit  its  perpetration  by  them  with  condign 
punishment.  I  may  safely  affirm  that  it  never  occurred  to  this  Govern- 
ment that  any  new  maritime  right  accrued  to  it  from  the  position  it  had 
thus  assumed  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade.  If,  before  our  laws  for  its 
suppression,  the  flag  of  every  nation  might  traverse  the  ocean  anqnes- 
tioned  by  our  cruisers,  this  freedom  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  least 
abridged  by  our  municipal  legislation. 

<'Any  other  doctrine,  it  is  plain,  would  subject  to  an  arbitrary  and 
ever-varying  system  of  maritime  police,  adopted  at  will  by  the  great 
naval  power  for  the  time  being,  the  trade  of  the  world  in  any  places  or 
in  any  articles  which  such  power  might  see  fit  to  prohibit  to  its  own 
subjects  or  citizens.  A  principle  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be  acknowl- 
edged, without  subjecting  commerce  to  the  risk  of  constant  and  harass- 
ing vexations* 
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<<  The  attempt  to  jastify  sach  a  pretension  from  the  right  to  visit  and 
detain  ships  npon  reasonable  suspicion  of  piracy  woald  deservedly  be 
exposed  to  universal  condemnation,  since  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  con- 
vert an  established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle 
into  the  international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into  a  rule  and 
principle  adopted  by  a  single  nation,  and  enforced  only  by  its  assumed 
authority.  To  seize  and  detain  a  ship  upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with 
probable  cause  and  in  good  flEkith,  affords  no  just  ground  either  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claim  of  in* 
demnity  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  universal  law  sanctions,  and 
the  common  good  requires,  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The  right, 
under  such  circumstances,  not  only  to  visit  and  detain,  but  to  search  a 
ship,  is  a  perfect  rights  and  involves  neither  responsibility  nor  indem- 
nity. But,  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has,  in  time  of  peace, 
any  authority  to  detain  the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  beyond  the  limits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction.  And 
such,  I  am  happy  to  find,  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain 
herself,  in  her  most  recent  official  declarations,  and  even  in  those  now 
communicated  to  the  House.  These  declarations  may  well  lead  us  to 
doubt  whether  the  apparent  difference  between  the  two  Governments 
is  not  rather  one  of  definition  than  of  principle.  !Not  only  is  the  right 
cftsearehj  properly  so  called,  disclaimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  even  that 
of  mere  visit  and  inquiry  is  asserted  with  qualifications  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  right. 

^*  In  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett  of  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1841,  as  also  in  that  just  received  by  the  British  minister  in  this 
country,  made  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  lordship  declares  that  if,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precaution  which  shall  be  used  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  an 
American  ship,  by  reason  of  any  visit  or  detention  by  a  British  cruiser, 
^should  suffer  loss  and  injury, it  would  be  followed  by  prompt  and  ample 
remuneration ;'  and  in  order  to  make  more  manifest  her  intentions  in 
ttds  respect,  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  dispatch  of  the  20th  December, 
makes  known  to  Mr.  Everett  the  nature  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
British  cniisers.  These  are  such  as,  if  faithfully  observed,  would  en- 
able the  British  Government  to  approximate  the  standard  of  a  fair  in- 
demnity. That  Government  has  in  several  cases  fulfilled  her  promises 
in  this  particular,  by  making  adequate  reparation  for  damage  done  to 
our  commerce.  It  seems  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  right  which  is  only 
to  be  exercised  under  such  restrictions  and  precautions  and  risk,  in 
case  of  any  assignable  damage,  to  be  followed  by  the  consequences  of 
a  trespass,  cau  scarcely  be  considered  anything  more  than  a  privilege 
asked  for,  and  either  conceded  or  withheld,  on  the  usual  principles  of 
international  comity. 

*^  The  principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatches,  and  the 
assurances  of  indemnity  therein  held  out,  although  the  utmost  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government,  were  not  re* 
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garded  by  the  Execative  as  a  sufficient  security  against  the  abases 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  a!imitted  might  arise  in  even  the  most  caotions 
and  moderate  exercise  of  their  new  maritime  police ;  and  therefore,  in 
my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  I  set  forth  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  Execntive  on  this  subject,  and  substantially  affirmed 
both  our  inclination  and  ability  to  enforce  our  .Qwn  laws,  protect  our 
flag  from  abuse,  and  acquit  ourselves  of  all  our  duties  and  obligations 
on  the  high  seas.  In  view  of  these  assertions,  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
was  negotiated,  and,  upon  consultation  with  the  British  negotiator  as 
to  the  quantum  of  force  necessary  to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain 
these  objects,  the  result  to  which  the  most  deliberate  estimate  led  was 
embodied  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty. 

^^  Such  were  my  views  at  the  time  of  negotiating  that  treaty,  and  such, 
in  my  opinion,  is  its  plain  and  fair  interpretation.  I  regarded  the  eighth 
article  as  removing  all  possible  pretext,  on  the  ground  of  mere  necessity, 
to  visit  and  detain  our  ships  upon  the  African  coast  because  of  any 
alleged  abuse  of  our  flag  by  slave  traders  of  other  nations.  We  had 
taken  upon  ourselves  the  harden  of  preventing  any  such  abuse,  by  stipu- 
lating to  ftimish  an  armed  force  regarded  by  both  the  high  contracting 
parties  as  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  object. 

^<  Denying,  as  we  did  aud  do,  all  color  of  right  to  exercise  any  sudi 
general  police  over  the  flags  of  independent  nations,  we  did  not  demand 
of  Great  Britain  auy  formal  renunciation  of  her  pretension ;  still  less 
had  we  the  idea  of  yielding  anything:  ourselves  in  that  respect.  We 
chose  to  make  a  practical  settlement  of  the  question.  This  we  owed  to 
what  we  had  already  done  upon  this  subject.  The  honor  of  the  country 
called  for  it ;  the  honor  of  its  flag  demanded  that  it  should  not  be  used 
by  others  to  cover  an  iniquitous  traffic.  This  Government,  I  am  very 
sure,  has  both  the  inclination  and  ability  to  do  this ;  and,  if  need  be,  it 
will  not  content  itself  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  guns,  but,  sooner  than  any 
foreign  Government  shall  exercise  the  province  of  executing  its  laws 
and  fulfilling  its  obligations,  the  highest  of  which  is  to  protect  its  flag 
alike  from  abuse  or  insult,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  put  in  requisition  for 
that  purpose  its  whole  naval  power.  The  purpose  of  this  Government  is 
faithfully  to  fulfill  the  treaty  on  its  part,  and  it  will  not  permit  itself  to 
doubt  that  Great  Britain  will  comply  with  it  on  hers.  In  this  way  peace 
will  best  be  preserved  and  the  most  amicable  relations  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  countries." 

Presideut  Tyler,  memage  of  Feb.  27,  1843.    Hoase  Ex.  Doo.  192, 27th  Cong.,  3d 


<*The  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  constitute 
a  mutual  stipulation  for  concerted  efforts  to  abolish  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  stipulation,  it  may  be  admitted,  has  no  other  effects  on  t^he 
pretensions  of  either  party  than  this :  Great  Britain  had  claimed  as  a 
right  that  which  this  Government  could  not  admit  to  be  a  rights  and  in 
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the  exercise  of  a  jast  and  proper  spirit  of  amity  a  mode  was  resorted 
to  which  might  render  unnecessary  both  the  assertion  and  the  denial  of 
such  daim. 

*^  There  are  probably  those  who  think  that  what  Lord  Aberdeen  calls 
a  right  of  visit,  and  which  he  attempts  to  distinguish  from  the  right  of 
search,  ought  to  have  been  expressly  acknowledged  by  the  (Government 
of  the  United  States;  at  the  same  time  there  are  those  on  the  other 
side  who  think  that  the  formal  surrender  of  isuch  right  of  visit  should 
have  been  demanded  by  the  United  States  as  a  precedent  condition  to 
the  negotiation  for  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  But  the  treaty  neither  asserts  the  claim  in  terms  nor  de- 
nies the  claim  in  terms;  it  neither  formally  insists  upon  it  nor  formally 
renonaces  it.  Still  the  whole  proceeding  shows  that  the  object  of  the 
stipulation  was  to  avoid  such  differences  and  disputes  as  had  already 
arisen,  and  the  serious  practical  evils  and  inconveniences  which,  it 
-cannot  be  denied,  are  always  liable  to  result  from  the  practice  which 
Great  Britain  had  asserted  to  be  lawful.  These  evils  and  inconven- 
iences had  been  acknowledged  by  both  Oovemments.  They  had  been 
such  as  to  cause  much  irritation,  and  to  tlireaten  to  disturb  the  amica- 
ble sentiments  which  prevailed  between  them.  Both  Governments 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade;  both  (}ovem- 
ments  were  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  occasion  of  complaint  by  their 
respective  citizens  and  subjects;  and  both  (Governments  regarded  the 
^th  and  9th  articles  as  effectual  for  their  avowed  purpose,  and  likely, 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  all  friendly  relations,  and  to  take  away 
<iauses  of  future  individual  complaints.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
intended  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  It  stands  by 
itself,  is  clear  and  intelligible.  It  speaks  its  own  language  and  mani- 
fests its  own  purpose.  It  needs  no  interfiretation  and  requires  no  com- 
ment. As  a  fact,  as  an  important  occurrence  in  national  intercourse, 
it  may  have  important  bearings  on  existing  questions  respecting  the 
public  law;  and  individuals,  or  perhaps  Governments,  may  not  agree 
as  to  what  these  bearings  really  are.  Great  Britain  has  discussions,  if 
not  controversies,  with  other  great  European  states  upon  the  subject 
of  visit  and  search.  These  states  will  naturally  make  their  own  com- 
mentary on  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  draw  their  own  inferences 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  treaty  has  been  entered  into.  Its  stipulations, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  plain,  explicit,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and 
wiU  be  fnllilled  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
<m  the  part  of  Great  Britain  also,  with  the  utmost  good  £aith. 

^^ Holding  this  to  be  the  true  character  of  the  treaty,  I  might,  per- 
haps, excuse  myself  from  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  grounds 
of  that  daim  of  a  right  to  visit  merchant  ships,  for  certain  purposes,  in 
time  of  peace,  which  Lord  Aberdeen  asserts  for  the  British  Goverment, 
and  declares  that  it  can  never  surrender.    But  I  deem  it  right,  never- 
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thelesfi,  and  no  more  than  jastly  respectfal  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  to  leave  the  point  without  remark.    •    •    • 

"The  right  of  search,  except  when  specially  conceded  by  treaty,  is  a 
purely  belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on  the  high  seas 
during  peace.  The  undersigned  apprehends,  however,  that  the  right 
of  search  is  not  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  natiooality  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  also  exteods  to  the  object  of  her  voyage  and  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vessels  they  meet  with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right  as- 
serted has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to  the  right  of  search,  either  in 
principle  or  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to  satisfy  the  party  who  has 
a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth  that  the  vessel  actually  is 
what  her  colors  announce.  This  right  we  concede  as  freely  as  we  ex- 
ercise. The  British  cruisers  are  not  instructed  to  detain  American  ves- 
sels, under  any  circumstances  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
ordered  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  them,  be  they  slavers  or 
otherwise.  But  where  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  American 
flag  has  been  abused,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  vessel  of  another 
nation,  it  would  api)ear  scarcely  credible,  had  it  not  been  made  manifest 
by  the  repeated  protest  of  their  representative,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  stigmatized  and  abolished  the  trade 
itself,  should  object  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truth.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Mar.  28,  1843  [quoting  a  note  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett  of  Dec.  20,  1H42].  MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit 
Printed  with  some  formal  alterations  in  6  Webster's  Workn,  3:il  ff, 

^^  Visit,  as  it  has  been  understood,  implies  not  only  a  ri^ht  to  inquire 
into  the  national  character,  but  to  detain  the  vessel,  to  stoi)  the  prog- 
ress of  the  voyage,  to  examine  papers,  to  decide  on  their  regularity 
and  authenticity,  and  to  make  inquisition  on  board  for  enemy's  proi)erty, 
and  into  the  business  which  the  vessel  is  engaged  in.  In  other  words, 
it  describes  the  entire  right  of  belligerent  visitation  and  search.  Such 
a  right  is  justly  disclaimed  by  the  British  Government  in  time  of  peace. 
They  nevertheless  insist  on  a  right  which  they  denominate  a  right  of 
visit,  and  by  that  word  describe  the  claim  which  they  assert.  There- 
fore it  is  proper,  and  due  to  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  questions 
involved,  to  take  care  that,  in  discussing  them,  both  Governments  un- 
derstand the  terms  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  If,  indeed^ 
it  should  be  manifest  that  the  difference  between  the  parties  is  only 
verbal,  it  might  be  hoped  that  no  harm  would  be  done ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  thinks  itself  not  chargeable  with  excessive 
jealousy,  or  with  too  great  scrupulosity  in  the  use  of  words  in  insisting  on 
its  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  the  British  Government 
maintains  between  visit  and  search,  and  that  there  is  no  right  to  visit^ 
in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  execution  of  revenue  laws  or  other  mn. 
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nicipal  regalations,  in  which  cases  the  right  is  usually  exercised  near 
the  coast,  or  within  the  marine  leagae,  or  where  the  vessel  is  justly 
suspected  of  violating  the  law  of  nations  by  piratical  aggression ;  but 
whererer  exercised  it  is  a  right  of  search.  .Nor  can  the  United  States 
Government  agree  that  the  term  ^ right'  is  justly  applied  to  such  exer- 
cise of  power  86  the  British  (Government  thinks  it  indispensable  to  main- 
tain in  certain  cases.  The  right  asserted  is  a  right  to  ascertain  whether 
a  merchant  vessel  is  justly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  which 
she  may  happen  to  have  hoisted,  such  vessel  being  in  circumstances 
which  render  her  liable  to  the  suspicion,  first,  that  she  is  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  flag ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  not  entitled  to  it,  she 
is,  either  by  the  law  of  England  an  English  vessel,  or,  by  the  provisions 
of  treaties  with  certain  Eui*opean  powers,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
search  of  British  cruisers.    •    •    • 

^^An  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Mr.  Oharles  Wood) 
thus  states  the  British  claim,  and  his  statement  is  acquiesced  in  and 
adopted  by  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown : 

<< '  The  claim  of  this  country  is  for  the  right  of  our  cruisers  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  merchant  vessel  is  justly  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  flag  which  she  may  happen  to  have  hoisted,  such  vessel  being  in 
drcumstaiices  which  rendered  her  liable  to  the  suspicion,  first,  that  she 
was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag;  and,  secondly,  if  not  en- 
titled to  it,  she  was,  either  under  the  law  of  nations  or  the  provisions 
of  treaties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  other  cruisers.' 

'^Now,  the  question  is:  By  what  means  is  this  ascertainment  to  be 
effected  Y 

'*As  we  nnderstsind  the  general  and  settled  rules  of  public  law  in 
respect  to  shipsof  war  sailing  under  the  authority  of  their  Government 
^to  arrest  pirates  and  other  public  ofienders,'  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  approach  any  vessels  descried  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  real  characters.  Such  a  right  of  approach  seems 
indispensable  for  the  fair  and  discreet  exercise  of  their  authority;  and 
the  use  of  it  cannot  be  justly  deemed  indicative  of  any  design  to  insult 
or  injure  those  they  approach,  or  to  impede  them  in  their  lawful  com- 
merce. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  clear  a  right  that  no  ship  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  bound  to  lie  by  or  wait  the  approach  of  any  other 
ship.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  her  voyage  in  her  own  way,  and 
to  use  all  necessary  precautions  to  avoid  any  suspected  sinister  enter- 
prise or  hostile  attack.  Her  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  ocean  is  as 
perfect  as  that  of  any  other.  An  entire  equality  is  presumed  to  exist. 
She  has  a  right  to  consult  her  own  safety;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
must  take  care  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  She  may  use  any 
precautions  dictated  by  the  prudence  or  fears  of  her  officers,  either  as 
to  delay,  or  the  progress  or  course  of  her  voyage;  but  she  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  inflict  injuries  upon  oth^r  innocent  parties  simply  because  of 
eoDjectoral  dangers. 
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^^Bat  if  the  vessel  thus  approached  attempts  to  avoid  the  vessel  ap- 
proachingy  or  does  not  comply  with  her  commander's  order  to  send  him 
her  papers  for  his  inspection,  nor  consent  to  be  visited  or  detained, 
what  is  next  to  be  donef  Is  force  to  be  usedf  And  if  force  be  osed, 
may  that  force  be  lawfully  repelled  Y  These  questions  lead  at  once  to 
the  elemental  principle,  the  essence  of  the  British  claim.  Suppose  the 
•merchant  vessel  be,  in  truth,  an  American  vessel,  engaged  in  lawful 
<M)mmerce,  and  that  she  does  not  choose  to  be  detained.  Suppose  she 
xesists  the  visit.  What  is  the  consequeocef  In  all  cases  in  which 
the  belligerent  right  of  visit  exists,  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right  is  regarded  as  just  cause  of  condemnation,  both  of  vessel  and 
^cargo.  Is  that  penalty,  or  what  other  i>enalty,  to  be  incurred  by  re- 
sistance to  visit  in  time  of  peace  f  Or,  suppose  that  force  be  met  by 
force,  gun  returned  for  gun,  and  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  or  some 
of  his,  seamen  be  killed.  What  description  of  offense  will  have  be^i 
-committed  f  It  would  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
that  he  mistook  the  vessel  for  a  vessel  of  England,  Brazil,  or'Portug^ 
But  does  this  mistake  of  his  take  away  frotn  the  American  vessel  the 
right  of  self-defensef  The  writers  of  authority  declare  it  to  be  a  princi- 
ple of  natural  law  that  the  privilege  of  self-defense  exists  against  an 
assailant  who  mistakes  the  object  of  his  attack  for  another  whom  he 
had  a  right  to  assail.    •    •    • 

^^If  visit,  or  visitation,  be  not  accompanied  by  search,  it  might  well 
be,  in  most  cases  merely  idle.  A  sight  of  papers  may  be  demanded, 
and  papers  may  be  produced.  But  it  is  known  that  slave  traders  carry 
false  papers  and  different  sets  of  papers.  A  search  for  other  papers, 
then,  must  be.  made  where  suspicion  justifies  it,  or  else  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding would  be  nugatory.  In  suspicious  cases  the  language  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  crew  are  among  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
national  character  of  the  vessel.  The  cargo  on  board,  also  often  indi- 
cates the  country  from  which  she  comes.  Her  log-book  showing  the 
previous  course  and  events  of  her  voyage,  her  internal  fitment  and 
equipment,  are  all  evidences  for  her  or  against  her,  on  her  allegation  of 
character.  These  matters,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
rigorous  search. 

^^  It  may  be  asked,  if  a  vessel  may  not  be  called  on  to  show  her  papers, 
why  does  she  carry  papers  f  Ko  doubt  she  may  be  called  on  to  show 
her  papers ;  but  the  question  is  where,  when,  and  by  whom  T  Not  in  time 
of  peace,  on  the  high  seas,  where  her  rights  are  equal  to  the  rights  of 
any  other  vessel,  and  where  none  has  a  right  to  molest  her.  The  use 
of  her  papers  is,  in  time  of  war,  to  prove  her  neutrality  when  visited 
by  belligerent  cruisers,  and  in  both  peace  and  war  to  show  her  national 
character  and  the  lawfulness  of  her  voyage  in  those  ports  of  other 
countries  to  which  she  may  proceed  for  purposes  of  trade.  It  appears 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  view  of  the  whole 
sul^'ect  which  is  the  most  naturally  taken  is  also  the  most  legal  and 
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most  in  aDalogy  with  other  cases.  British  cmisers  have  a  right  to  de- 
tain British  merchantmeD  for  certain  purposes;  and  they  have  a  right, 
acquired  by  treaty,  to  detain  merchant  vessels  of  several  other  nations 
for  the  same  purposes.  But  they  have  no  right  all  to  detain  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessel.  This  Lord  Aberdeen  admits  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner. Any  detention  of  an  American  vessel  by  a  British  cruiser  is  there- 
fore a  wrong — a  trespass — although  it  may  be  done  under  the  belief  that 
she  was  a  British  vessel,  or  that  she  belonged  to  a  nation  which  con- 
ceded the  right  of  such  detention  to  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  tres- 
pass, therefore,  an  involuntary  trespass.  •  •  •  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  known  its  opinion,  which  it 
now  repeats,  that  the  practice  of  detaining  American  vessels,  though 
subject  to  just  compensation,  if  such  detention  afterward  turns  out  to 
have  been  without  just  cause,  however  guarded  by  instructions  or  how- 
ever cautiously  exercised,  necessarily  leads  to  serious  inconvenience  and 
injury.    •    •    • 

**On  the  whole  the  (Government  of  the  United  States,  while  it  has 
not  conceded  a  mutual  right  of  visit  or  search,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  parties  to  the  quintuple  treat^^  of  December,  1841,  does  not  admit 
that,  by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
right  of  visit,  distinguished  by  well-known  rules  and  definitions,  from 
the  right  of  search. 

*'  It  does  not  admit  that  visit  of  American  merchant  vessels  l^y  Brit- 
ish cruisers  is  founded  on  any  right,  notwithstanding  the  cruisers  may 
suppose  such  vessel  to  be  British,  Brazilian,  or  Portuguese.  It  cannot 
but  see  that  the  detention  and  examination  of  American  vessels  by 
British  cruisers  has  already  led  to  consequences — and  it  fears  that  if 
continued  would  still  lead  to  further  consequences — highly  injurious  to 
the  lawful  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

*^At  the  same  time  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fully  admits 
that  its  flag  can  give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than  reg- 
ularly docamented  American  vessels;  and  it  was  upon  this  view  of  the 
whole  case,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments, 
liiat  it  cheerfully  assumed  the  duties  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  hope  that  thereby  causes  of  difficulty  and  difference 
might  be  altogether  removed,  and  that  the  two  powers  might  be  ena- 
abled  to  act  concurrently,  cordially,  and  effectually,  for  the  suppression 
of  a  traffic  which  both  regard  as  a  reproach  upou  the  civilizatiou  of  the 
age,  and  at  war  with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  every  Ghristian 
aentiment.'' 

iMd. 

On  April  27, 1843,  Mr.  Everett  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  that  he  had 
read  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  instructions  from  which  extracts  are  given 
above,  and  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  that  ^^  he  did  not  know  he 
ahoold  wish  to  alter  a  word ;  that  he  concurred  with  you  in  the  propo- 
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sition  that  there  is  do  such  distioction  as  that  between  a  right  of  search 
and  a  right  of  visit." 

2  Curtis'  Life  of  Webster,  165. 

^<  Onr  late  treaty  provides  that  each  country  shall  keep  a  naval  force 
of  a  specified  size  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  obvions  view  to  re- 
move all  occasion  for  any  trespass  by  the  one  upon  the  other.  We  have 
proceeded  to  execute  onr  part  of  that  stipulation,  by  sending  to  that 
coast  four  vessels  carrying  more  than  eighty  ^uns,  a  force  altogether 
sufficient  to  watch  over  American  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  any  pretense  in  future  for  any  interference  by  the  cruisers  of 
England  with  our  flag.  Of  course,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
any  further  occasions  for  reclamations  on  that  ground,  except  in  such  fla- 
grant cases  as  will  leave  no  room  for  dispute  or  doubts.  With  such  a 
foundation  for  lasting  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  dangerous  audexciting  subject  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  obvious  dictate  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  propriety,  to  remove, 
Ha  speedily  as  possible,  all  existing  causes  of  complaint  arising  from  the 
same  source.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  than  this  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  Governments  and  their  people." 

Mr.  Upshur,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Everett,  Aug.  8,  1843.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
In  the  Brir.  aud  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1843-'44,  vol.  32,  433,  565,  are  given  the  following 
docaments  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search  : 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Ashburton,  Feb.  8,  1842 ;  Lord  Ashburton  to  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen,  May  12,  1842,  containing  report  of  United  States  naval  officers  as 
to  slave  trade;  Mr.  Fox  to  Lqrd  Aberdeen,  Mar.  4,  1843;  message  of  the 
President  of  Feb.  28, 1843,  as  to  right  of  search  ;  Mr.  Webster  (Sec.  of  State) 
to  the  President,  Feb.,  1843 ;  Mr.  Everett  (Loudon)  to  Mr.  Webster,  Dec. 
28,  1841 ;  Same  to  same,  Dec.  31, 1841 ;  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  29, 
1842. 

President  Fillmore's  menage  of  Jnly  30,  1850,  as  to  cases  of  recent  stoppage 
and  search  of  American  vessels  by  British  men-of-war  is  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  66,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

**The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  have  issued  orders 
to  their  naval  commanders  on  the  West  India  station  to  prevent  by  force, 
if  necessary,  the  landing  of  adventurers  from  any  nation  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba  with  hostile  intent.  The  copy  of  a  memorandum  of  a  conver- 
sation on  this  subject  between  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  a  subsequent  note  of 
the  former  to  the  Department  of  State,  are  herewith  submitted,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  note  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  minister 
of  the  French  Eepublicj  and  of  the  reply  of  the  latter  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. These  papers  will  acquaint  you  with  the  grounds  of  this  interposi- 
tion of  the  two  leading  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  the  ap- 
prehensions, which  this  Government  could  not  fail  to  entertain,  that 
such  interposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  lead  to  abuses  in  deioga- 
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tion  of  the  maritime  rights  of  the  United  States.  The  maritime  rights 
of  the  United  States  are  tbauded  on  a  firm,  secure,  and  well-defined 
basis;  they  stand  upon  the  ground  of  national  independence  and  public 
hkWj  and  will  be  maintained  in  all  their  full  and  just  extent. 

^'The  principle  which  this  Government  has  heretofore  solemnly  an- 
nounced it  still  adheres  to,  and  will  maintain  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  hazards.  That  principle  is,  that  in  every  regularly  documented 
merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it  and  those  on  board  of  it  will 
find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.  Ko  American  ship 
can  be  allowed  to  be  visited  or  searched  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  character  of  individuals  on  board,  nor  can  there  be  allowed  any 
watch  by  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  over  American  vessels  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  or  the  seas  adjacent  thei'eto.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  last  communication  from  the  British  charge  d'affaires  to  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  that  he  is  authorized  to  assure  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  every  care  will  be  taken  that,  in  executing  the  preventive  meas- 
ures against  the  expeditions,  which  the  United  States  Government 
itself  has  denounced  as  not  being  entitled  to  the  protection  of  any  Gov- 
ernment, no  interference  shall  take  place  with  the  lawful  commerce  of 
any  nation. 

^<  In  addition  to  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  herewith  submitted, 
official  information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State  of  as- 
surances by  the  French  Government  that,  in  the  orders  given  to  the 
French  naval  forces,  they  were  expressly  instructed,  in  any  operations 
they  might  engage  in,  to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States  wherever 
it  might  appear,  and  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  upon  any  vessel  or 
armament  ander  its  protection." 

President  Fillmore,  Second  Annual  Message,  1851.    (Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State.) 

^^  There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  our  international  relations  which 
has  within  a  recent  period  been  more  fully  discussed  than  that  respect- 
ing the  limits  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search.  This  is  a  belliger- 
ent right,  and  no  nation  which  is  not  engaged  in  hostilities  can  have 
any  pretense  to  exercise  it  upon  the  open  sea.  The  established  doctrine 
upon  this  subject  is  ^  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  vessels, 
armed  or  unarmed,  navigating  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  does  not 
belong  to  the  public  ships  of  any  nation.  This  right  is  strictly  a  bellig- 
erent right,  allowed  by  the  general  consent  of  nations  in  time  of  war, 
and  limited  to  those  occasions.'  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the 
authority  and  language  of  a  distinguished  writer  on  international  law: 
*  We  again  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any 
institutional  writer  on  public  law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which 
that  law  is  administered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  inde- 
pendent of  special  compact.  The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of  the 
revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  a  particular  country, 
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is  qaite  different.  The  utmost  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  right ' 
on  the  high  seas  has  ever  been  carried  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  another 
nation  has  been  to  jostify  seizing  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  against  whose  laws  they  offend,  and  pursuing  them  in  case 
of  flight  beyond  that  limit,  arresting  them  on  the  ocean,  and  bringing 
them  in  for  adjudication  before  the  tribunals  of  that  state.  This,  how* 
ever,  suggests  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case,  be- 
fore quoted,  of  the  Marianna  Flora,  has  never  been  supposed  to  draw 
after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party,  in  such  case*  seizes 
at  his  peril.    If  he  establishes  the  forfeiture  he  is  justified.' 

^^  This  is  not  peculiarly  an  American  doctrine ;  it  has  the  sanction  of 
the  soundest  expositors  of  international  law.  Upon  the  ocean  in  time 
of  peace,  that  is,  among  nations  not  in  war,  all  are  entirely  equal.    •    •    * 

^^  The  most  distinguished  judge  that  ever  presided  over  the  British 
high  court  of  admiralty  has  expressed  himself  clearly  and  emphatically 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  and  declared  Hhat  no  aa- 
thority  can  be  found  which  gives  any  right  of  visitation  or  interruptUm 
over  the  vessels  or  navigation  of  other  states  on  the  high  seas,  exc^t 
what  the  right  of  war  gives  to  belligerents  against  neutrals."' 

Mr.  Marcy,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caeto,  Mar.  28, 1855.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

<<  The  Spanish  Government  claims  the  right  to  search  or  detain  foreigii 
vessels  in  its  own  territorial  waters  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
character,  but  it  is  not  understood  that  it  meets  this  case  with  a  posi- 
tive  declaration  that  the  El  Dorado  was  within  its  territorial  waters. 

^^  The  United  States  will  never  concede  that,  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
commerce  between  Gape  San  Antonio  and  Yucatan,  or  between  the  Key 
of  Florida  and  the  Ouban  coast,  the  territorial  waters  of  Spain  extend 
beyond  cannon  shot  or  a  marine  league.  Oonsidering  the  vast  amount 
of  property  transported  over  these  thoroughfares  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  comnuerce  that  the  extent  of  Spanish 
lurisdiction  in  these  two  straits  should  be  a<3curately  understood." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Escalante,  Oct.  29,  18&5 ;  ibid.    Suproy  $  32. 

"Mr.  Webster,  in  a  dispatch  in  which  he  investigated  this  subject, 
correctly  observed  that  what  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
known  as  the  right  of  search  is  called  by  the  continental  jurists  the 
right  of  visit,  and  then  added,  <  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  the  Brit- 
ish Government  maintains  between  visit  and  search,'  and  he  further  re- 
marked that  the  visitation  of  a  vessel  to  answer*  any  valuable  purpose 
must  often  and  necessarily  lead  not  merely  to  the  sight  of  papers,  per- 
haps carried  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  produced  on  demand,  but  to  a 
search  for  other  papers,  and  an  inspection  of  the  log-book,  showing  the 
previous  course  and  events  of  the  voyage,  to  an  examination  into  the 
language  and  general  appearance  of  the  crew,  into  the  cargo  on  board, 
and  the  internal  fitment  and  equipment  of  the  vessel.  *  These  matters, 
it  IB  obvious,'  he  continues, « can  only  be  ascertained  by  rigorous  search,'' 
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and  the  reasons  originally  arged  by  the  British  Oovemment  for  the  as* 
sertion  and  prosecation  of  this  pretension  furnish  by  their  very  nature- 
a  powerful  argument  against  its  validity.  It  was  contended  in  its  sup- 
port that  without  its  exercise  the  stipulations  of  certain  antislave-trad^ 
treaties  (to  which  the  United  States  were  not  a  party)  could  not  be  en- 
forced, and  that  Hhe  present  happy  concurrence  of  the  states  of  Ohris- 
tendom  in  this  great  object  (the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade),  not 
merely  justifies  but  renders  indispensable  the  right  now  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  British  Government; '  and  it  was  also  contended,  that^ 
without  it,  even  the  laws  of  England  might  be  set  at  defiance  by  her 
own  subjects;  and  these  considerations  were  formally  presented  to  this- 
Oovemment  by  the  British  Oovemment  in  justification  of  this  attempt 
to  change  the  maritime  law  of  the  world.  But  they  are  r^ected  by  the- 
United  States,  who  claim  inviolability  for  their  vessels,  and  hold  on  to- 
that  great  code  whose  integrity  it  is  the  interest  of  the  strong  as  well 
as  the  weak  to  maintain  and  defend,  and  they  deny  the  right  of  any 
power  or  of  any  partial  combination  of  powers  to  interpolate  into  it 
any  new  principle,  however  convenient  this  may  be  found.'' 

Mr.  Cass,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Apr.  10,  1858.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

In  instructions  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Kapier  June  11, 1858- 
(Brit  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1857-'58,  vol.  60,  637),  is  the  following : 

*<  General  Gass  observes,  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Kapler  of  April  10, 1868,. 
that  ^  a  merchant- vessel  upon  the  high  seas  is  protected  by  her  national- 
character.  He  who  forcibly  enters  her,  does  so  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility. Undoubtedly,  if  a  vessel  assumes  a  national  character  to 
which  she  is  not  entitled,  and  is  sailing  under  false  colors,  she  cannot 
be  protected  by  this  assumption  of  a  nationality  to  which  she  has  nO' 
elaim.  As  the  identity  of  a  person  must  be  determined  by  the  officer 
bearing  a  process  for  his  arrest,  aud  determined  at  the  risk  of  such 
oflScer,  so  must  the  national  identity  of  a  vessel  be  determined,  at  the 
like  hazard  to  him  who,  doubting  the  flag  she  displays,  searches  her  to 
ascertain  her  true  character.  There  no  doubt  may  be  circumstances 
which  would  go  far  to  modify  the  complaints  a  nation  would  have  a 
right  to  make  for  a  violation  of  its  sovereignty.  If  the  boarding  officer 
had  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  deported  himself  with  propriety  in- 
the  performance  of  his  task,  doing  no  injury,  and  peaceably  retiring 
when  satisfied  of  his  error,  no  nation  would  make  such  an  act  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  reclamation.'  His  Majesty's  Government  (continues 
Lord  Malmesbury),  agree  entirely  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  becomes  one  solely  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
boarding  officer.^  But  General  Cass  adds  to  the  extract  above  given 
the  following  important  qualification,  overlooked  by  Lord  Malmesbury: 
"I*  is  one  thing  to  do  an  act  avowedly  illegal^  and  excuse  it  by  the  attending^ 
dreumgtances  /  and  it  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  claim  a  right 
of  action  J  and  the  rights  alsOy  of  detemiining  when^  and  how,  and  to  what  ex* 
toU,  it  shall  be  exercised.  And  this  is  no  barren  distinction,  so  far  as  the 
interest  of  this  country  is  involved,  but  it  is  closely  connected  with  an  ob- 
jeet  dear  to  the  American  people — the  freedom  of  their  citizens  upon  the 
great  highway  of  the  world.^ 
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''Our  old  Palmerstonian  haters  are  said  to  be  already  on  his  (Claren- 
don's) track ;  but  they  will  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  threat  of  exposing  the 
orders  issued  to  British  naval  officers  by  the  former  Government,  which 
are  hinted  to  have  involved  not  merely  a  search  against  slave  traders, 
but  one  also  against  William  Walker  and  his  associate  filibusters.  At 
the  royal  ball,  the  night  before  last,  I  was  assured,  with  emphasis,  by 
one  of  the  ministry,  that  he  positively  knew  what  had  caused  and  mo- 
tived the  sudden  outrages  upon  our  vessels :  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  communicate  it,  but  it  would  come  out.  The  men  now  in  power  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  rather  thought  too  much  had  been  conceded; 
but,  he  added,  I  am  content,  as,  rather  than  bring  our  two  countries  into 
collision,  I  would  concede  a  great  deal  more." 

Mr.  DaUas,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  June  II,  185S. 
2  Dallas,  Letters  from  London,  72. 

'^  Ko  nation  can  exercise  a  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  tlie 
common  and  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean,  except  from  the  bel* 
ligerent  claim." 

Lord  Stowell,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Cass,.  Sec.  of  State,  in  instmotions  to  Mr.  Dal- 
las, Jnne  30,  1858.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. 

"  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  every  misunderstanding  with  the  Grov- 
emment  of  Great  Britain  should  be  amicably  and  speedily  adjusted* 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  both  countries,  almost  ever  since  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  annoyed  by  a  succession  of  irri- 
tating and  dangerous  questions,  threatening  their  friendly  relations. 
This  has  partially  prevented  the  full  development  of  those  feelings  of 
mutual  friendship  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  so  natural 
in  themselves  and  so  conducive  to  their  common  interest.  Any  serious 
interruption  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  equally  injurious  to  both.  In  fact,  no  two  nations 
have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  could  do  each  other  so 
much  good  or  so  much  harm. 

^'Entertaining  these  sentiments  I  am  gratified  to  inform  you  that 
the  long-pending  controversy  between  the  two  Governments,  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  visitation  and  search,  has  been  amicably  adjusted. 
The  claim,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  forcibly  to  visit  American  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  could  not  be  sustained  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  it  had  been  overruled  by  her  own  most  eminent 
jurists.  This  question  was  recently  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  repeated 
acts  of  British  cruisers  in  boarding  and  searching  our  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  seas.  These  acts  were  the  more 
injurious  and  annoying,  as  these  waters  are  traversed  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
firee  and  unrestricted  use  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  coastwise 
trade  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  Such  vexatious  inter- 
ruptions could  not  fail  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  to  re» 
quire  the  interposition  of  the  Government.  Bemonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Government  against  these  violations  of  oar  rights 
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of  sovereignty,  and  a  naval  force  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  the 
Cuban  waters,  with  directions  ^to  protect  all  vessels  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the  vessels-of-war 
of  any  other  natiou.'  These  measures  received  the  unqualified  and  even 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  American  people.  Most  fortunately, 
however,  no  collision  took  place,  and  the  British  Government  promptly 
avowed  its  recognition  of  the  principles  of  international  law  upon  this 
subject  as  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington 
of  April  10, 1858,  which  secure  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas  from  visitation  or  search  in  time  of  peace,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  The  claim  has  been  abandoned  in  a  manner 
reflecting  honor  on  the  British  Government,  and  evincing  a  just  regard 
for  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries." 

President  Bacbanan,  Second  Annual  Message,  1858. 

"  I  have  to  inform  your  lordship  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  received  with  lively  satisfaction  the  note  which  General  Cass  ad- 
dressed to  your  lordship  on  the  8th  of  November. 

"  The  friendly  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  high  appreciation 
which  it  displays  of  the  importance  of  terminating  the  irritating  discus- 
sions in  which  both  countries  have  been  so  long  involved,  cannot  but 
tend  to  render  that  termination  near  at  hand  and  permanent. 

**  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  justice  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Gen- 
eral Cass  has  recapitulated  the  circumstances  under  which  the  contro- 
versy has  been  sustained,  and  the  efforts  hitherto  employed  to  settle  it 
have  failed." 

Earl  Malmesbnry  to  Loi-d  Napier,  Dec.  8, 1858.  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  (1857-^08), 

vol.  48, 745. 
A  report  by  Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  15,  1858,  on  visitation  by  officers  ot 

the  British  navy  of  American  vessels  in  the  waters  of  New  Mexico  is  given 

in  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  11,  35th  Gong.,  2d  sees. 

The  President^  while  '^  earnestly  opposed  to  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  thos  determined  to  give  full  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  its  suppression,  cannot  permit  himself  in  so  doing  to  concur  in  any 
principle  or  assent  to  any  practice  which  he  believes  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  that  entire  immunity  of  merchant  vessels  upon  the  high  seas 
in  time  of  peace  for  which  this  Government  has  always  contended,  and 
in  whose  preservation  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  so  deep  an  inter- 
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Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  Jan.  25, 1859.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

'^  The  forcible  \isitation  of  vessels  upon  the  ocean  is  prohibited  by  the 
]aw  of  nations,  in  time  of  i>eace,  and  this  exemption  from  foreign  juris- 
diction is  now  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  and,  it  is  believed,  by  all 
other  commercial  powers,  even  if  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  visit  were 
essential  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.    Whether  such  a  right 
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should  be  conceded  by  one  nation  to  its  co-states  of  the  worfd  is  a  qaes- 
tion  for  its  own  consideration,  involving  very  serioas  consequences,, 
bnt  which  is  little  likely  to  encoanter  any  prqadiced  feelings  in  favor 
of  the  slave  trade  in  its  solution  nor  to  be  influenced  by  them.    But 
there  is  jnst  reason  to  believe  that  the  valae  of  a  right  of  visitation^ 
as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
The  object  of  sach  visitation  is  to  ascertain  the  national  character  of 
the  vessel.    If  found  to  belong  to  the  same  nation. as  the  cruiser  mak- 
ing the  visit,  and  violating  its  laws,  she  may  be  seized.    If  belonging 
to  another  nation  she  must  be  released  in  whatever  employment  she 
may  be  engaged,  unless  indeed  she  has  become  a  pirate,  in  which  case 
she  is  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  naval  force  of  any  civilized  power. 
If  the  United  States  maiutamed  that  by  carrying  their  flag  at  her 
mast-head  any  vessel  became  thereby  entitled  to  the  immunity  which 
belongs  to  American  vessels,  they  ipight  well  be  reproached  with  assum- 
ing a  position  which  would  go  far  toward  shielding  crimes  upon  the 
ocean  from  punishment.    But  they  advance  no  such  pretensions,  while 
they  concede  that  if,  in  the  honest  examination  of  a  vessel  sailing  an- 
der  American  colors,  but  accompanied  by  strongly  marked  suspicious, 
circumstances,  a  mistake  is  made,  and  she  is  found  to  be  entitled  to  the 
flag  she  bears,  but  no  iigury  is  committed  and  the  ccndnct  of  the  board- 
ing party  is  irreproachable,  no  Oovemment  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
case  thus  exceptional  in  its  character  a  subject  of  serious  reclama- 
tion.   •    •    • 

^'  The  police  over  their  own  vessels  being  a  right  inherent  in  all  in- 
dependent states,  each  of  them  is  responsible  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  for  its  faithfiil  preservation,  as  it  i6  responsible  for  the  exe- 
cution of  any  other  duty.  The  measures  it  will  adopt,  must  depend 
upon  its  own  judgment,  and  whether  these  are  efficient  or  inefficient  uo 
other  nation  has  a  right  of  interference ;  and  the  same  principles  are 
applicable  to  territorial  jurisdiction.  Good  laws  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Government  to  provide,  and  also  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their 
just  administration.  But  because  offenders  sometimes  escape,  nationa 
are  not  therefore  disposed  to  admit  any  participation  in  the  execution 
of  these  laws,  even  though  such  a  measure  might  insure  then:  more 
faithftil  execution." 

Mr.  Cass,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  DaUas,  Feb.  23,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Biit. 

^^  This  country  is  desirous  of  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  is 
employing  a  larger  force  for  that  purpose  in  proportion  to  its  naval 
means  than  any  other  power  whatever.  But  it  has  other  great  interests 
upon  the  ocean — the  immunity  of  its  flag,  the  protection  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  security  of  its  commerce— which  it  does  not  intend  to  pat  to 
hazard  by  permitting  the  exercise  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction  over  its 
merchant  vessels." 

Same  to  same,  Mar.  31, 1860;  ibid, 
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"  It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  our  fellow 
citizensy  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  that  the^ 
claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  forcibly  to  visit  and  search  Americaa 
merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  times  of  peace  has  been  abandoned.''' 

Preeident  Bachanan,  Fourth  Annual  Message,  1860. 

As  to  correspondenoe  in  respect  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  search  of 

slavers,  see  Mr.  Seward,  Bee.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  July  31, 18^.    MSS. 

Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

.  ^  The  right  of  search  for  contraband  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  against 
a  public  enemy  only  on  the  high  seas.  It  cannot  there  lawfully  be  ex- 
ercised against  a  neutral  who  has  not  recognized  both  parties  as  bellig- 
erents. If,  therefore,  the  commanders  of  our  men-of-war  should  ascer- 
tain that  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  be  searched  on  the 
high  seas  by  a  Spanish  vessel,  they  may  be  authorized  to  resist  such 
search  with  all  the  force  at  their  disposal.  If,  also,  they  should  fall  in 
with  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  captured  by  a  Span- 
iard on  the  high  seas  on  the  ground  of  being  a  carrier  of  contraband,  or 
on  any  other  pretext  involving  a  claim  to  belligerent  rights  in  that 
quarter,  they  may  be  authorized  to  recapture  the  prize  if  they  should 
feel  competent  for  that  purpose.  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  Spain 
may  be  acknowledged  to  extend  not  only  to  a  marine  league  beyond 
the  coast  of  Guba  itself,  but  also  to  the  same  distance  from  the  coast 
line  of  the  several  islets  or  keys  with  which  Guba  itself  is  surrounded. 
Any  acts  of  Spanish  authority  within  that  line  cannot  be  called  into 
question,  provided  they  shall  not  be  at  variance  with  law  or  treaties. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Borie,  May  18, 1869.    MSS.  Dom.  Let 

The  right  of  foreign  cruisers  to  search  vessels  of  the  United  States 
in  times  of  peace  on  the  high  seas  is  denied  by  the  United  States,  and 
when  such  search  Is  insisted  on  reparation  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Jan.  13, 1872.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

The  steamer  Yirginius,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  was 
c^>tured  by  the  Spanish  war  steamer  Tornado  on  November  3, 1873,  on 
waters  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  be  territorial,  and  brought 
to  Guba  with  her  crew  and  passengers,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners,  the  charge  being  <^  piracy"  and  con- 
nection with  certain  Guban  insurgents.    (See  supra,  i  230.) 

To  this  transaction  the  following  papers  refer : 

*'  The  steamer  Yirginius  was,  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1870,  duly 
registered  at  the  i>ort  of  New  York  as  a  part  of  the  commercial  marine 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1870,  having  received 
the  certificate  of  the  register  in  the  usual  legal  form,  she  sailed  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  has  not  since  been  within  the  territorial 
jorisdiction  of  the  United  States.  On  the  31st  day  of  October  last, 
while  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  she 
was  fordbly  seized  by  the  Spanish  gunboat  Tornado,  and  was  carried 
into  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Guba,  where  fifty-three  of  her  passengers 
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and  crew  were  inhamaiily,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  those  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  dne  process  of  law,  pat  to 
death. 

'<  It  is  a  well-established  principle,  asserted  by  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  their  national  independence,  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  maritime  powers,  and  stated  by  the  Senate  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  unanimoasly  on  the  16th  of  Jane,  1858,  that  'American 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  bearing  the  American  flag, 
remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong ;  and^ 
therefore  any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such  vessel  by  force, 
or  by  the  exhibition  of  force,  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power,  is  in  dero- 
gation of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.' 

^'  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  restoration  of  the  Virginias, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  survivors  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  a 
dne  reparation  to  the  flag,  and  the  punishment  of  the  authorities  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  illegal  acts  of  violence,  were  demanded.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  recognized  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and 
has  arranged  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  survivors  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  for  a  salute  to 
the  flag,  and  for  proceedings  looking  to  the  punishment  of  those  who 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  illegal  acts  of  violence  toward 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  toward  Indemnifying  those  who 
may  be  shown  to  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  A  copy  of  a  protocol  of  a 
conference  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Spanish  minister,  in 
which  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  were  agreed  to,  is  transmitted 
herewith. 

*'  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  in  Madrid  was  conducted  in  cipher  and  by  cable,  and  needs  the 
verification  of  the  actual  text  of  the  correspondence.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  dne  to  the  importance  of  the  case  not  to  submit  this  cor- 
respondence until  the  accurate  text  can  be  received  by  mail.  It  is 
expected  shortly,  and  will  be  submitted  when  received.'' 

President  Grant,  Fifth  Annaal  Message,  1873. 

^^  In  my  annual  message  of  December  last  I  gave  reason  to  expect  that 
when  the  full  and  accurate  text  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
steamer  Virginias,  which  had  been  telegraphed  in  cipher,  should  be 
received,  the  papers  concerning  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  tiie  execution 
of  a  part  of  its  passengers  and  crew,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ship  and 
the  survivors  would  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  expectations  then  held  out,  I  now  transmit 
the  papers  and  correspondence  on  that  subject. 

"  On  the  26th  day  of  September,  1870,  the  Virginius  was  registered  in 
the  customhouse  at  New  York  as  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  having  first  made  oath,  as  required  by  law,  that  he  was  Hhe 
true  and  only  owner  of  the  said  vessel,  and  that  there  was  no  subject 
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or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of 
troBt,  confidence,  or  otherwise,  interested  therein.' 

*' Having  complied  with  the  requisites  of  the.statnte  in  that  behalf, 
she  cleared  in  the  nsnal  way  for  the  port  of  Onra^oa,  and  on  or  about 
ihe  4th  day  of  October,  1870,  sailed  ibr  that  port.  It  is  not  disputed 
that  she  made  the  voyage  according  to  her  clearance,  nor  that,  from  that 
day  to  this,  she  has  not  returned  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  understood  that  she  preserved  her  American 
papers,  and  that  when  within  foreign  ports  she  made  the  practice  of 
patting  forth  a  daim  to  American  nationality,  which  was  recogniaed  by 
the  authorities  at  such  ports. 

<<  When,  therefore,  she  left  the  port  of  Kingston,  in  October  last,  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  she  would  appear  to  have  had,  as  against 
all  powers  except  the  United  States,  the  right  to  fly  that  flag,  and  to 
claim  its  protection,  as  enjoyed  by  all  regularly  documented  vessels  reg- 
istered as  part  of  our  commercial  marine. 

<'No  state^of  war  existed,  conferring  upon  a  maritime  power  the  right 
to  molest  and  detain  upon  the  high  seas  a  documented  vessel;  and  it 
cuinot  be  pretended  that  the  Yirginins  had  placed  herself  without  the 
pale  of  all  law  by  acts  of  piracy  against  the  human  race. 

^' If  her  papers  were  irregular  or  fraudulent,  the  offense  was  one  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  justiciable  only  in  their  tribunals. 

"  When,  therefore,  it  became  known  that  the  Yirginins  had  been  capt- 
ured on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war;  that  the  American 
flag  had  been  hauled  down  by  the  captors ;  that  the  vessel  had  been 
carried  to  a  Spanish  port;  and  that  Spanish  tribunals  were  taking  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  of  those  found  on  her,  and  exercising  that  juris- 
diction upon  American  citizens,  not  only  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  but  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1795, 1  directed  a  demand  to  be  made  ux)on  Spain  for  the  restoration  of 
the  vessel,  and  for  the  return  of  the  survivors  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  salute  to  the  flag,  and  for  the  punishment  of  the 
ofiending  parties. 

^*  The  principles  upon  which  these  demands  rested  could  not  be  seri- 
ously questioned,  but  it  was  suggested  by  the  Spanish  Oovernmeut 
that  there  were  grave  doubts  whether  the  Yirginins  was  entitled  to  the 
character  given  her  by  her  papers ;-  and  that  therefore  it  might  be 
proper  for  the  United  States,  after  the  surrender  of  the  vessel  and  the 
survivors  to  dispense  with  the  salute  to  the  flag,  should  such  fact  be 
established  to  their  satisfaction. 

*'  This  seemed  to  be  reasonable  and  just.  I  therefore  assented  to  it, 
on  the  assurance  that  Spain  would  then  declare  that  no  insult  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  had  been  intended. 

^  I  also  authorized  an  agreement  to  be  made  that,  should  it  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Government  that  the  Yirginius  was  improp- 
erly bearing  tiie  flag,  proceedings  should  be  instituted  in  our  courts  for 
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the  panishment  of  the  offense  committed  against  the  United  States. 
On  her  part  Spain  undertook  to  proceed  against  those  who  had  offended 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  who  had  violated  their  treaty 
rights. 

'<  The  surrender  of  the  vessel  and  the  survivors  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  United  States  was  an  admission  of  the  prinoiples 
upon  which  our  demands  had  been  founded.  I  therefore  had  no  hesi* 
tation  in  agreeing  to  the  arrangement  finally  made  between  the  two 
Governments — an  arrangement  which  was  moderate  and  just,  and  cal- 
culated to  cement  the  good  relations  which  have  so  long  existed  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

^^  Under  this  agreement  the  Yirginius,  with  the  American  flag  flying, 
was  delivered  to  the  Kavy  of  the  United  States  at  Bahia  Honda,  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  on  the  16th  ultimo.  She  was  in  an  nnseaworthy  condi- 
tion. In  the  passage  to  New  York  she  encountered  one  of  the  most 
tempestuous  of  our  winter  storms.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  placed  in  charge  of  her  attempted  to  keep  her  afloat. 
Their  efforts  were  unavailing  and  she  sank  off  Gape  Fear.  The  pris. 
oners  who  survived  the  massacres  were  surrendered  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  on  the  18th  ultimo,  and  reached  the  port  of  New  York  in  safety. 

^^The  evidence  submitted  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Yirginius  at  the  time  of  her  capture  was  improperly  beariog 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  transmitted  herewith,  together  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General  thereon,  and  a  copy  of  the  note 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  expressing,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  a  dis- 
claimer of  an  intent  of  indignity  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States.'^ 

President  Grant,  Special  Message,  Jan.  5,  1874. 

The  following  correspondence,  being  part  of  that  submitted  in  the 
message  above  given,  tends  to  explain  the  position  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment : 

'^The  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  a  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag 

presents  a  very  grave  question,  which  will  need  investigation,  and  the 

summary  proceedings  resulting  in  the  punishment  of  death,  with  such 

rapid  haste,  will  attract  attention  as  inhuman  and  in  violation  of  the 

civilization  of  the  age.    And  if  it  prove  that  an  American  citizen  has 

been  wrongfully  execnted,  this  Government  will  require  most  ample 

reparation." 

Mr.  Fishy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles,  Nov.  7,  1873  (telegram).     MBS.  Inst., 
Spain. ;  For.  Rel.,  1874. 

^^  You  will  receive  by  the  mail  of  this  date  a  copy  of  the  telegrams 
which  have  been  sent  to  you  with  reference  to  the  captufe  of  the  Vir- 
ginius,  and  also  of  tbose  from  you  relating  to  the  same  subject,  as  they 
have  been  received  and  deciphered  here. 

'<  The  first  intelligence  was  received  here  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
5th  instant,  from  Mr.  Hall,  acting  consul-general  in  Havana.    I  was 
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absent  from  Washington  the  6th,  returning  on  the  evening  of  the  6tlu 
Yoor  telegram  was  received  announcing  the  instructions  of  the  Madrid 
Government  not  to  inflict  any  penalties  until  the  matter  should  have 
been  reported  there. 

'^  On  the  7th  the  public  journals  announced  the  execution  on  the  4th  of 
four  persons  who  had  been  captured  on  the  vessel,  one  of  whom  was  rep- 
resented to  be  an  American,  who  is  said  to  have  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  insurrectionists  in  Guba,  and  who  claimed  to  hold  a  mil- 
itary commission  from  the  insurrectionary  authorities,  and  to  have  been 
in  actual  military  service  on  the  island. 

^^  The  execution,  as  it  is  called,  of  those  persons  was  forced  on  with  in- 
decent and  barbarous  haste,  and  in  defiance  of  all  humanity  and  regard 
to  the  usages  of  the  civilized  world. 

**It  was  perpetrated  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  capture  reach- 
ing Havana  or  Madrid,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  thus  precipi- 
tated in  cold  blood  and  vindictiveness,  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
interposition  of  any  humane  restraints  upon  the  ferocity  of  the  local 
authorities  from  the  Government  at  Madrid  or  its  representative  in 
Havana. 

^^  This  is  but  another  instance  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  defiance  of 
the  home  Government  by  those  intrasted  with  authority  in  Cuba,  and 
adds  another  page  to  the  dark  history  of  bloody  vengeance  and  cruel 
-disregard  of  the  rules  of  civilized  war  and  of  common  humanity  which 
the  military  and  other  officials  in  Guba  have  but  too  frequently  made 
part  of  the  history  of  Spain's  Government  and  of  its  colony. 

'^  The  promptness  with  which  the  Madrid  Government  responded  to 
your  suggestion,  and  forwarded  instructions  to  the  captain-general  to 
await  order^  before  inflicting  any  penalties  on  the  passengers  or  crew 
of  the  Virginias,  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  their  readiness  to  administer 
Justice,  and  gives  promise  of  the  promptness  with  which  they  will  con- 
demn and  punish  the  hot  thirst  for  blood  and  vengeance  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  Santiago  de  Gnba. 

^^Gondemnation,  disavowal,  and  deprecation  of  the  act  will  not  be  ac- 
4septed  by  the  world  as  sufficient  to  relieve  the  Government  of  Spain 
from  participation  in  the  just  responsibility  for  the  outrage.  There  must 
be  a  signal  mark  of  displeasure  and  a  punishment  to  which  the  civilized 
world  can  point,  and  which  other  subordinate  or  local  officials  will  have 
4»use  to  look  to  as  a  beacon  on  a  dangerous  rock,  to  be  forever  after 
avoided. 

'*  Ton  will  represent  this  to  the  Government  at  Madrid,  and  you  will 
fiirther  very  earnestly,  but  avoiding  any  just  cause  of  offended  sensi- 
bility, represent  that  the  failure  of  some  speedy  and  signal  visitation  of 
punishment  on  those  engaged  in  this  dark  deed  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
gBTded  as  approval  of  the  act,  and  in  view  of  the  orders  given  to  abstain 
item  any  punishments  which  the  home  GK>vernment  had  passed  upon 
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them,  will  be  regarded  as  admiBeion  of  the  inability  of  the  Government 
of  the  peninsula  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Island  of  Gnba.  The  omis- 
sion to  pnnish  the  acts  of  the  4th  November,  in  Santiago  de  Caba> 
will  be  a  virtaal  abandonment  of  the  control  of  the  island^  and  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  recognition  that  some  power  more  potent 
than  that  of  Spain  exisits  within  that  colony. 

''Ton  may  read  what  precedes  to  the  minister,  and  you  may  say  that 
this  Government  has  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the 
present  Government  of  Madrid,  and  of  its  desire  to  have  executed  in 
Cuba  the  promises  made  in  Madrid. 

''We  fear,  however,  that  unaided,  Spain  has  not  the  power  to  control 
the  resistance  to  its  authority  under  the  attitude  and  profession  of  loy- 
al ty  and  of  support  which  is  more  formidable  than  the  insurrection  of 
Yara  to  her  continued  ascendency.  The  rebellion  and  insurrection  of 
the  Gasino  Espagnole  and  its  pretorian  volunteers,  present  the  most  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  peninsula. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Yirginius,  we  are  still  without  information  a» 
to  the  particulars  of  her  capture.  There  are  conflicting  representations 
as  to  the  precise  place  of  capture,  whether  within  British  waters  or  on 
the  high  seas,  and  we  have  no  information  as  to  whether  she  was  first 
sighted  within  Spanish  waters  and  the  chase  commenced  there,  or 
whether  it  was  altogether  in  neutral  waters. 

"Mr.  Hall  has  been  requested  to  ftirnish  full  particulars,  and  a  vessel 
of  the  Kavy  has  been  dispatched  thither.  Mr.  Hall  informs  me  tbat 
telegraphic  communication  between  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  has 
been  interrupted. 

"There  is  also  some  doubt  as  to  the  righi  of  the  Yirginius  to  carry 
the  American  flag,  or  of  her  right  to  the  papers  which  she  unquestion- 
ably carried.  This  is  being  investigated,  and,  cf  course,  no  admission 
of  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  can  be  allowed  until  it  become 
apparent  that  the  Government  cannot  sustain  the  nationality  of  the  ves- 
sel, while  the  doubt  imposes  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  ascert£Cining  the  facts  before  making  a  positive  demand. 

"While  writing  this  instruction,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hall  mentions 
that  Havana  papers  of  this  morning  published  a  statement,  apparently 
from  official  sources,  that  the  captain  and  thirty-six  of  the  crew  of  the 
Yirginius  and  sixteen  others  were  shot  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant. 
'  "Such  wholesale  butchery  and  murder  is  almost  incredible;  it  wonld 
be  wholly  incredible  but  for  the  bloody  and  vengeful  deeds  of  which 
Cuba  has  been  the  theater.  No  Government  deserves  to  exist  which 
can  tolerate  such  crimes.  Nature  cries  aloud  against  thenu  Spain  will 
be  loud  and  earnest  in  punishing  them,  or  she  will  forfeit  her  past  good 
name. 

'*  Tour  request  to  the  Government  that  our  consul  be  permitted  to  see 
and  to  confer  with  American  citizens  who  may  be  prisoners  at  Santiago- 
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de  Cuba  was  considerate,  and  is  approved ;  but  it  had  been  anticipated 
throngh  the  Havana  oonsnlate." 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  12,  1873.    M8S.  Inst.,  Spain ;  ihid. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  copy  of  a  note  passed  to  the  minister 
of  state  yesterday,  requesting  that  any  American  citizens  in  custody  of 
the  authorities  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  seventh  article  of  tbe  treaty  of  1795,  and  that  the 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  that  place  be  permitted  to  have  free  com- 
munication with  tbe  accused.  This  suggestion  seemed  to  me  proper,  in 
view  of  what  happened  in  March  last  in  the  case  of  the  sailors  of  the 
bark  Union,  and  yoor  instructions  in  that  case." 

Mr.  Sickles  to  Mr.  Fish,  Nov.  12, 1873.    MSS.  Dispatches,  Spain ;  HHd. 

*^The  case  of  the  Deerhoand,  of  which  I  cabled  a  brief  statement  this 
morning,  was  not  settled  without  considerable  hesitation  and  delay  on 
the  part  of  this  Government.  Mr.  Garvajal  insisted  for  some  time  that 
it  was  a^  proper  subject  for  the  decision  of  a  prize  court,  and  that  until 
the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  should  be  given,  no  diplomatic  reclamation 
could  be  entertained.  This  ground  was  not  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  replied  that  no  declaration  of  war  had  been  made  by  Spain ;  that 
the  parties  to  the  contest  bad  not  been  recognized  as  belligerents;  that 
no  jurisdiction  over  such  a  capture  could  b^  acquired  by  a  prize  court 
in  time  of  peace ;  that  the  act  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  was  a  mere  trespass 
on  the  high  seas,  irom  which  no  right  of  condemnation  could  possibly 
follow.  Great  Britain  therefore  urged  that  the  matter  was  in  the  excla- 
sive  and  sole  cognizance  of  the  executive  authorities ;  and  considering 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  principles  of  public  law  applicable  to 
them  were  indisputable  and  clear,  the  immediate  release  of  the  vessel, 
passengers,  and  crew  was  demanded.  The  Spanish  Government  at 
length  yielded  to  the  arguments  ably  presented  by  Mr.  MacDonell,  the 
BritiBh  charge  d'affaires,  and  made  ample  reparation." 

*^^  The  Deerhound,  an  English  vessel  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
for  Don  Carlos,  captured  in  July  last  off  this  coast,  on  the  high  seas,  by  a 
Spanish  ganboat,  was  released,  with  her  crew  and  passengers,  inclndiug 
one  or  more  prominent  Garlists,  on  the  demand  of  Great  Britain." 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  12, 1873;  ihid, 

**  Conference  appointed  for  this  afternoon  adjourned  by  minister,  be- 
cause he  had  received  at  a  late  hour  last  night  information  from  the 
captain-general  that  forty-nine  of  the  persons  on  board  the  Virginius 
had  been  shot  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant.  Mr.  Carvsgal  said  he  com- 
municated this  report  to  me  with  profound  regret.  President  Gastelar 
had  shown  the  deepest  feeling  in  view  of  this  intelligence.  It  appears 
the  orders  of  this  Government,  sent  on  the  6th,  did  not  reach  Havana 
until  the  7tli,  and  could  not  be  transmitted  to  Santiago  in  time  to  pre- 
vent what  was  done.  General  Jovellar  says  he  will  stop  any  more 
alaugbter.  Further  reports  called  for  at  two  this  morning,  and  I  am 
promised  explanations  as  soon  as  they  can  be  given.  The  Madrid  pa- 
pers of  last  evening  and  this  morning  announced  that  fifty  execationa 
had  taken  place." 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  13, 1073 ;  UHd, 
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^^  Tour  telegram  annoancing  adjoarnment  of  conference  received. 

'^  TJnleBS  abundant  reparation  shall  have  been  voluntarily  tendered, 
you  will  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Yirginius,  and  the  release  and 
delivery  to  the  United  States  of  the  persons  captured  on  her  who  have 
not  already  been  massacred,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
saluted  in  the  port  of  Santiago  and  the  signal  punishment  of  the  offi- 
cials who  were  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  and  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 

''  In  case  of  refusal  of  satisfactory  reparation  within  twelve  days  from 
this  date,  you  will,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  close  your  legation, 
and  will,  together  with  your  secretary,  leave  Madrid,  bringing  with  you 
the  archives  of  the  legation.  You  may  leave  the  printed  documents 
constituting  the  library  in  charge  of  the  legation  of  some  friendly  power, 
which  you  may  select,  who  will  consent  to  take  charge  of  them." 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sickles  (telegram),  Nov.  14,  1873.    M8S.  Inat., 
Spain;  ibid. 

^'  Hall  telegraphs  this  date  the  confirmation  of  report  of  further  ex- 
ecution on  12th  instant,  and  that  Havana  papers  of  yesterday  pub- 
lished account  of  execution  of  fifty-seven  other  prisoners,  and  that  only  ' 
«ome  eighteen  will  escape  death,  but  that  nothing  official  was  received. 
Tou  will  represent  this  report  to  minister.  These  repeated  violations 
of  assurances  of  good- will  and  of  the  prohibition  of  murder  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Santiago  increase  the  necessity  of  full  and  speedy  repara- 
tion. There  is  but  one  alternative  if  denied  or  long  deferred.  If  Spain 
cannot  redress  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  her  name  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  will.  If  Spain  should  regard  this  akt  of  self-defense  and  justi- 
fication, and  of  the  vindication  of  long-continued  wrongs,  as  necessi- 
tating her  interference,  the  United  States,  while  regretting  it,  cannot 
avoid  the  result.  You  will  use  this  instruction  cautiously  and  discreetly, 
avoiding  unnecessarily  exciting  any  proper  sensibilities,  and  avoiding 
all  appearance  of  menace ;  but  the  gravity  of  the  case  admits  no  doubt, 
and  must  be  fairly  and  frankly  met." 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  15,  1873 ;  ibid. 

'' Consul  at  Havana  telegraphs  that  the  report  of  further  executions 
-communicated  by  him  and  mentioned  in  my  telegram  of  15th  was  offi- 
cially contradicted,  and  that  until  13th  the  total  number  of  execntiona 
was  fifty -three,  thus  confirming  minister's  statement  in  note  to  you. 

^'  Last  evening  Spanish  minister  communicated  to  me,  by  direction  of 
his  Government,  a  telegram  of  yesterday's  date,  declaring  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  Government  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  to  ob- 
serve international  law,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  treaties,  and  to 
punish  all  those  who  shall  have  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment 
regardless  of  their  station,  and  to  make  reparation  if  right  should  re- 
quire it,  urging  at  the  same  time  that  a  knowledge  of  facts  is  necessary 
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to  proceed  with  the  judgment  reqaired  by  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and 
that  the  news  which  had  reached  them,  like  that  received  here,  mast  be 
confased. 

'^  The  telegram  to  the  Spanish  minister  is  snbseqnent  in  date  to  the 
minister's  note  of  17th  to  yon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  reconsidera- 
tion or  later  decision  of  the  Government.  Appreciating  this  fact,  and 
determined  to  continue  to  be  right  in  the  position  he  has  assumed,  the 
President  holds  that  the  demand  for  a  proper  length  of  time  to  learn 
the  exact  state  of  the  facts  is  reasonable.  In  view  of  this  request  yon 
will  defer  your  immediate  departure  from  Madrid,  and  await  further 
kuBtractions.'' 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Nov.  19,  1673;  ibid, 

"  Instruction  sent  yesterday  by  cable  authorizes  you  to  defer  closing 
legation  in  order  to  allow  a  reasonable  time  to  Spanish  Government  to 
ascertain  facts  in  response  to  their  request  through  minister  here,  pre- 
sented on  18th  instant.  Ko  other  postponement  has  been  agreed  to, 
and  minister  was  informed  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  would  be  ex- 
pected by  26th.» 

Same  to  same  (telegram),  Not.  20,  1873 ;  ibid. 

''*'  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
11th  instant,  submitting  to  me  a  large  number  of  documents  and  depo- 
sitions, and  asking  for  my  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Yirginius, 
at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  the  Spanish  man-of-war  Tornado,  was 
entitled  to  cany  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  whether  or  not  she 
was  carrying  it  improperly  and  without  right  at  that  time. 

<^  This  question  arises  under  the  protocol  of  the  29th  ultimo,  between 
the  Spanish  minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  is  agreed  that  on  the  26th  instant  Spain  shall  salute  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  further  provided  that  'if  Spain  should 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Yirginius  was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  carrying  it,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  without  right  and  im- 
properly, the  salute  will  be  spontaneously  dispensed  with,  as  in  such 
Asaae  not  being  necessarily  requirable ;  but  the  United  States  will  ex- 
pect, in  such  a  case,  a  disclaimer  of  the  intent  of  indignity  to  its  flag  in 
the  act  which  was  committed.' 

^<  Section  1  of  the  act  of  December  31, 1792,  provides  that  ships  or 
vessels  registered  pursuant  to  such  act, '  and  no  other  (except  such  as 
shall  be  duly  qualified  according  to  law  for  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries,  or  one  of  them)  shall  be  denominated  and  deemed 
ahips  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  priv- 
ileges appertaining  to  such  ships.'  Section  4  of  the  same  act  provides 
Ibr  an  oath,  by  which,  among  other  things,  to  obtain  the  registry  of  a 
vessel,  the  owner  is  required  to  swear  ^  that  there  is  no  subject  or  dti- 
sen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  trust, 
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confidence,  or  otherwise,  interested  in  snch  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  the  profits 
or  issues  thereof.' 

^^  Obviously,  therefore,  no  vessel  in  which  a  foreigner  is  directly  or  in- 
rectly  interested  is  entitled  to  a  United.  States  registry,  and  if  one  is 
obtained  by  a  false  oath  as  to  that  point,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  vessel 
is  owned,  or  partly  owned,  by  foreigners,  she  cannot  be  deemed  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  or  entitled  to  the  benieflts  or  privileges  appertain- 
ing to  sach  vessels. 

'^  The  Yirginins  was  registered  in  New  York  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1870,  in  the  name  of  Patterson,  who  made  oath  as  required  by  law,  but 
the  depositions  submitted  abundantly  show  that,  in  fact,  Patterson  was 
not  the  owner  at  that  time,  but  that  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  cer- 
tain Guban  citizens  in  New  York,  who  furnished  the  necessary  funds  for 
her  purchase.  J.  E.  Shepherd,  who  commanded  said  vessel  when  she 
left  Kew  York  with  a  certificate  of  her  register  in  the  name  of  Patter- 
son, testifies  positively  that  he  entered  into  an  agreement  to  command 
said  vessel  at  an  interview  between  Quesada,  Mora,  Patterson,  and 
others,  at  which  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  Yirginins  belonged 
to  Quesada,  Mora,  and  other  Gubans,  and  that  said  Mora  exhibited  to 
him  receipts  for  the  purchase-money  and  for  the  repairs  and  supplies 
upon  said  steamer,  and  explained  to  him  how  said  funds  were  raised 
among  the  Gubans  in  New  York.  Adolpho  De  Yarona,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Guban  mission  in  New  York  at  the  time  the  Yirginins 
was  purchased,  and  afterwards  sailed  in  her  as  Quesada's  chief  of  staff, 
testifies  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  trauBaction, 
and  knows  that  the  Yirginins  was  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the 
Gubans,  and  with  the  understanding  and  arrangement  that  Patterson 
should  appear  as  the  nominal  owner,  because  foreigners  could  not  ob- 
tain a  United  States  register  for  the  vessel.  Francis  Bowen,  Charles 
Smith,  Edward  Greenwood,  John  McGann,  Matthew  Murphy,  Ambrose 
Bawlings,  Thomas  Gallagher,  John  Furlong,  Thomas  Anderson,  and 
George  W.  Miller,  who  were  employed  upon  the  Yirginins  in  various 
capacities  after  she  was  registered  in  the  name  of  Patterson,  testify 
clearly  to  the  effect  that  they  were  informed  and  understood  while  they 
were  upon  the  vessel  that  she  belonged  to  Quesada  and  the  Gabans 
represented  by  him,  and  that  he  navigated,  controlled,  and  treated  said 
vessel  in  all  respects  as  though  it  was  his  property. 

^<  Nothing  appears  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  testimony,  though  the 
witnesses  were  generally  subjected  to  cross-examination ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  tend  to  its  corroboration. 
With  the  oath  for  registry  the  statutes  requires  a  bond  to  be  given^ 
signed  by  the  owner,  captain,  and  one  or  more  sureties;  but  there  wero 
no  sureties  upon  the  bond  given  by  Patterson  and  Shepherd.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  insurance  upon  the  vessel, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found,  and  Quesada,  Yarona,  sokd  the 
other  Gubans  who  took  passage  upon  the  Yirginins,  instead  of  going  on 
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boanl  at  the  wharf  ia  the  asual  way,  went  aboard  off  a  tag  after  the 
-vessel  had  left  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
to  hold  upon  this  evidence  that  Patterson's  oath  wasfalse,  and  that  the 
register  obtained  in  his  name  was  a  fraud  ax>on  (he  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

^^AssomiDg  the  qaestion  to  be  what  appears  to  conform  to  the  intent 
of  the  protocol,  whether  or  not  the  Virginias,  at  the  time  of  her  captare, 
had  a  right,  as  against  the  United  States,  to  carry  the  American  flag, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  no  sach  right,  because  she  had  not 
been  registered  according  to  law ;  bat  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  she 
was  as  mnch  exempt  from  interference  on  the  high  seas  by  another 
power,  on  that  ground,  as  though  she  had  been  lawfully  registered. 
Spain,  no  doubt,  has  a  right  to  capture  a  vessel,  with  an  American  reg- 
ister, and  carrying  the  American  flag,  found  in  her  own  waters  assisting, 
or  endeavoring  to  assist,  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  but  she  has  no  right 
to  captore  such  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  upon  an  apprehension  that, 
in  violation  of  the  neutrality  or  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States, 
she  was  on  her  way  to  assist  said  rebellion.  Spain  may  defend  her  ter- 
ritory and  people  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  what  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
an  American  vessel;  but  she  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  in  violation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  Spain  cannot  rightfully  raise  that 
question  as  to  the  Virginias,  but  the  United  States  may,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand the  protocol,  they  have  agreed  to  do  it,  and,  governed  by  that 
agreement  and  witiiont  admitting  that  Spain  would  otherwise  have  any 
interest  in  the  question,  I  decide  that  the  Virginius,  at  the  time  of  her 
capture,  was  without  right  and  improperly  carrying  the  American  flag.'' 

Mr.  Williams,  Att'y  Gen.,  to  Mr.  Fish,  Dec.  17,  1873.    14  Op.,  340;  For.  Eel., 
1874.     See  as  to  flag  without  papers,  infra,  $$  408^. 

'^Beferring  to  the  protocol  signed  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  and 
to  the  agreement  signed  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  instant,  between 
the  Spanish  minister  and  myself,  of  which  copies  were  furnished  to 
joa  with  my  letter  of  8th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  in  these  two  papers  relative  to  a  salute  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  by  Spain,  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  instant,  and  to  the  agreement 
in  the  protocol  that '  if,  before  that  date,  Spain  should  prove  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  Virginius 
was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  was  carry- 
ing it  at  the  time  of  her  capture  without  right  aud  improperly,  the 
salute  will  be  spontaneously  dispensed  with,  as  in  such  case  not  being 
necessarily  requirable.' 

^^The  Spanish  minister,  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  has  submitted 
certain  documents,  including  depositions  taken  before  a  United  States 
commissioner,  in  the  presence  of  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
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the  soathern  district  of  !N'ew  York,  by  whom  the  parties  making  the 
depositions  were  cross-examined. 

^^  These  depositions,  together  with  copies  of  the  register,  and  other 
papers  of  the  Virginias,  were,  by  direction  of  the  President,  submitted 
to  the  Attorney-General^  requesting  his  opinion  upon  the  force  of  the 
evidence,  whether  it  does  substaptiate  to  the  reasonable  satis&ction  of 
this  Government  that  the  Virginias  was  not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  carrying  it,  at  the  time  of  her  cs^ptorer 
withoat  right  and  improperly. 

^^The  Attorney-General  holds,  upon  the  evidence  presented,  that  the 
register  of  the  Virginias  was  a  fraud  upon  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  no  right  to  carry 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  he  *  decides  that  the  Virginius,  at 
the  time  of  her  capture,  was  without  right,  and  improperly,  carrying 
the  American  flag.' 

^*  By  direction  of  the  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  indose  herewith 
a  copy  of  this  opinion  and  decision  of  the  Attomey-GteneraL 

^^The  President  directs  me  further  to  say  that  the  conditions  having 
thus  been  reached,  on  which,  according  to  the  protocol  of  the  29th  of 
November  last,  the  salute  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  spon- 
taneously dispensed  with,  he  desires  that  you  wUl  give  the  necessary 
orders  and  instruct  the  proper  officers  to  notify  the  authorities  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  of  that  fact,  in  time  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
the  agreement  between  the  two  Governments." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Robeeon,  See.  of  the  Nsyy,  Not.  17, 1878.    M8S. 
Dom.  Let. ;  ibid, 

'^  Spain  having  admitted  (as  could  not  be  seriously  questioned)  that 
a  regularly  documented  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  subject  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  i>eace  only  to  the  police  jurisdiction  of  the  power 
from  which  it  receives  its  papers,  it  seemed  to  the  President  that  the 
United  States  should  not  refuse  to  concede  to  her  the  right  to  adduce 
proof  to  show  that  the  Yirginins  was  not  rightfully  carrying  our  flag* 
When  the  question  of  national  honor  was  adjusted,  it  also  seemed  that 
there  was  a  x>eculiar  propriety  in  our  consenting  to  an  arbitration  on  a 
question  of  pecuniary  damages." 

Mr.  Fi«h,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adee,  Deo.  31,  1873.    H88.  Inst.,  Spftin. 

'<  In  March  last  an  arrangement  was  made,  through  Mr.  Gushing,  oor^ 
minister  in  Madrid,  with  the  Spanish  Government,  for  the  payment  by 
the  latter  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
coin,  for  the  purpose  of  the  relief  of  the  families  or  persons  of  the  ship's 
company  and  certain  passengers  of  the  Yirginius.  This  sum  was  to 
have  been  paid  in  three  installments  at  two  months  each.  It  is  dne  to 
the  Spanish  Government  that  I  should  state  that  t^e  payments  weiie 
fully  and  spontaneously  anticipated  by  that  Gk>veniment,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  was  paid  within  but  a  few  days  more  than  two  months. 
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from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 
In  parsaance  of  the  terms  of  the  adjustment  I  have  directed  the  dis- 
tribation  of  the  amount  among  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  including 
the  ship's  company  and  such  of  the  passengers  as  were  American  citi- 
jsens.  Payments  are  made  accordingly,  on  the  application  by  the  parties 
entitled  thereto.'' 

Prendent  Qrant,  Seyenth  Annual  Message,  1875. 
The  foUowing  documents  may  be  referred  to  in  this  oonneetion : 

Steamer  Yirginins.    Correspondence  as  to,  House  Ex.  Doc.  30,  43d  Cong.,  let- 


Trial  of  General  Juan  Burriel  for  the  massacre  of  the  passengers  and  crew  ut 

the.    Correspondence.^   President's  message,  Jan.  21, 1876,  House  Ex.  Doc.. 

90, 44th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
Indemni^.    Amount  receiYed  and  distributed.    President's  message.  Nor.. 

15, 1877,  House  Ex.  Doc.  15,  45th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
Further  correspondence.    President's  message,  Mar.  39, 1878,  House  Ex.' Doc- 

78,  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

The  protocol  of  conference  with  Spain  relative  to  the  captured  steamer 
YirgininSy  will  be  found  in  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1872-^73,  vol.  63. 
For  the  agreement  as  to  indemnity,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1874-'75^ 
vol.  60.    As  to  ships  withont  registry,  see  in/raj  §§  408^. 

<^  I  have  to  instmct  you  to  bring  to  the  earnest  attention  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  a  series  of  occurrences  on  the  high  seas  and  in. 
waters  a4jacent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  of  such  excep- 
tional gravity  that  this  Government  cannot  but  attach  the  utmost  im- 
portance thereto,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to» 
the  attention  of  this  Department,  if  substantiated,  involve  not  only 
nnwarrantable  interference  with  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  peaceful  com- 
merce by  American  citizens,  but  also  a  grave  affront  to  the  honor  and. 
dignity  of  their  flag. 

'^Four  separate  instances  of  the  visitation  and  search  of  American, 
commercial  vessels  by  armed  cruisers  of  Spain  have  been  reported  in 
rapid  succession,  under  circumstances  which  impress  the  mind  of  the 
President  with  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the  statements,  made 
under  circumstances  which  preclude  collusion  or  willful  deception  oa 
the  part  of  those  making  them. 

^^The  fiEu^ts  of  these  occurrences,  in  the  order  in  which  they  took 
place,  as  sworn  to  by  the  of&cers  of  the  several  vessels,  are  as  follows : 

^  1st.  The  schooner  Ethel  A.  Merritt,  one  of  the  fleet  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Warner  &  Merritt,  fruiterers,  of  Philadelphia,  sailed  from  Port 
Antonio,  Jamaica,  on  the  29th  May  last,  laden  with  fruit  for  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  next  day.  May  30,  she  was  overhauled  by  a  vessel-of-war 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  which  fired  a  blank  shot,  upon  which  the  Ethel 
A.  Merritt  displayed  the  United  States  flag  and  kept  on  her  course. 
The  cruiser  then  bore  down  upon  her  and  fired  a  solid  shot  which 
glanced  and  passed  through  her  rigging.  The  master  of  the  schooner^ 
to  save  the  owners'  propert»y  and  the  lives  of  his  crew,  then  hove  to  and. 
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his  vessel  was  boarded  by  an  armed  oflSoer,  in  Spaaish  aniform,  who 
searched  her,  and  finding  nothing  on  board  save  legitimate  cargo,  per- 
mitted her  to  proceed  on  her  coarse.  The  affidavits  of  the  master  and 
first  mate  of  the  schooner  fixed  her  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba  at  the  time  she  was  boarded,  as  between  six  and 
seven  nautical  miles.  The  name  of  the  boarding  cniiaer  was  not  ascer- 
tained at  the  time,  and  tbrongh  the  mistaken  impression  of  one  of  the 
schooner's  crew,  who  read  the  name  on  her  stern  indistinctly,  she  was 
supposed  to  be  called  the  Nuncio  or  Nunico. 

'*  2d.  The  schoouer  Eunice  P.  Newcomb,  of  V^ellfieet,  Mass.,  bound 
from  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  to  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  bananas  and 
cocoanuts,  on  or  about  the  18th  of  June  last,  was  in  like  manner  over- 
hauled by  a  gunboat  under  the  Spanish  flag,  which  fired  a  blank  shot 
across  her  bow.  The  Eunice  P.  Newcomb  showed  the  United  States 
flag  and  kept  on  her  course,  being  then  on  the  high  seas,  seven  or  eight 
nautical  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Guba.  The  Spanish  cruiser 
next  fired  a  solid  shot  across  the  schooner's  stern,  when  the  latter  hove 
to  and  was  boarded  by  three  men  from  the  gunboat,  who  searched  the 
vessel  and  left  her  to  proceed  on  her  course.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
name  of  the  boarding  cruiser  was  not  reported  to  the  Department. 

^'3d.  The  schooner  George  V^ashington,  of  Booth  Bay,  Me.,  cleared 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  22d  of  June  last,  in  ballast,  for  Manchio- 
neal,  in  Jamaica,  for  a  cargo  of  fruit  On  the  5th  of  July,  when  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Gape  Maysi,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Guba,  she  sighted  a  steamer  some  ten  miles  distant.  The 
steamer  altered  her  course  and  bore  down  upon  the  schooner,  which 
hoisted  the  United  States  flag..  The  steamer  overtook  the  schooner, 
not  displaying  the  Spanish  flag  until  abreast  of  her,  steamed  ahead  with 
guns  manned,  and  lowered  a  boat  which  put  off  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington. The  master  of  the  latter  hove  to,  and  the  boat,  containing  two 
officers  and  two  men,  heavily  armed,  ran  alongside.  The  Spanish  offi- 
cers and  coxswain  went  on  board,  examined  the  schooner's  papers, 
searched  her  hold  and  ship's  stores,  inspected  all  her  crew,  and  left  her 
without  explanation.  The  search  took  place  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
easterly of  Gape  Maysi.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  in  this  instance, 
also,  not  ascertained,  but  the  concluding  letters  on  her  stem,  all  that 
could  be  read  as  she  lay,  are  said  to  have  been  ^<  gary,"  which  leads 
the  Department  to  conjecture  that  she  may  have  been  the  Blasoo  de 
Garay,  the  gunboat  concerned  the  following  day,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  cases  of  visitation  and  search  thus 
far  reported  to  this  Government. 

"4th.  The  schooner  Hattie  Haskell,  of  New  York,  sailed  from  that 
city  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  with  a  general  cargo  for  the  San  Bias  coast 
in  the  Golombian  State  of  Panama.  On  the  6th  of  July  she  sighted  tiie 
east  coast  of  Guba,  off  Gape  Maysi.  At  two  o'clock  that  day  she  sighted 
a  side-wheel  steamer,  which  gave  chase,  and,  i^hen  near,  set  the  Span- 
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lah  flag,  whereat  the  Hattie  Hadkell  showed  the  AmeiicaD  colors.  At 
six  o^clock  the  ganboat,  which  proved  to  De  the  Blasco  de  Garay, 
ordered  the  schooner  to  heave  to,  and  when  a  cable's  length  distant, 
seht  a  boat  off  to  her  with  an  armed  crew,  her  gans  being  meanwhile 
manned  and  crew  mustered  for  action.  The  boat  carried  two  officers, 
who  examined  the  schooner's  papers  and  searched  her  hold,  after  which 
ahe  was  permitted  to  proceed.  This  visit  and  search  occurred  abont  32 
mUes  southwesterly  from  Gape  Maysi,  as  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  the 
master,  mate,  and  all  the  crew  of  the  Hattie  Haskell  before  the  United 
States  court  at  Aspinwall.  ^ 

'^As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  these  occurrences  gave  this  Gk>vem- 
ment  much  concern,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  facts  stated.  The  prompt  denial  of  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  taking  place,  which  was  spontaneously  made  public  through 
the  press  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  of 
no  vessel  bearing  a  name  even  remotely  like  that  of  Nuncio  or  Nunico 
being  in  the  Spanish  service,  gave  rise  at  first  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  search  of  the  Ethel  A.  Merritt  might  have  been  the  work  of  some 
piratical  craft,  and  the  Tennessee,  a  war  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
was  promptly  dispatched  to  Ouban  waters  to  make  an  investigation. 

**Tour  own  dispatch  of  the  16th  of  June  (No.  33)  shows  how  quick 
the  Spanish  ministry  was  to  disavow  the  act,  then  only  known  to  it 
through  the  press;  and  how  earnest  was  the  assurance  given  that  if  the 
firing  had  taken  place  as  reported,  it  was  done  contrary  to  the  express 
ovders  and  wish  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  was,  however,  soon 
learned  by  the  rear-admiral  commanding  the  Tennessee  that  the  firing 
upon,  bo£ffding,  and  search  of  the  Ethel  A.  Merritt  and  Eunice  P.  New- 
eomb  was  admitted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
the  explanation  given  by  them  being  that  the  guarda  costm  are  not  per- 
mitted to  cruise  at  a  greater  distance  than  six  miles  from  the  Cuban 
there;  that  the  schooners  when  boarded  by  officers  of  the  gunboat 
Oanto  were  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  from  two  to  three  miles  from 
the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  occurrences  were  immediately  re- 
ported through  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  the  Span- 
ish admiral  at  Havana. 

^^The  reported  visitation  and  search  of  the  George  Washington  and 
Hattie  Haskill  has  not  as  yet  been  in  like  manner  admitted,  but  from 
the  verification  of  the  incidents  with  respect  to  the  two  previous 
searches,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occurrences  in  their  cases 
will  be  likewise  found  to  be  true,  and  that  the  war  vessels  of  Spain  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba  have  in  at  least  four  instances  in  rapid  succession 
exercised  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  vessels  of  the  United 
States  flying  the  American  flag,  and  passing  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful 
trade  through  the  commercial  highway  of  nations  which  lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This  Government  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  exparte  declarations  made  by  the  Spaniab  local  authorities  at  9w- 
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hundred  years  established  two  leap^aes  as  the  measure  of  maritime 
jurisdiction  asserted  and  exercised  by  the  Spanish  Grown  both  in  pen- 
insular and  colonial  waters.  Of  this  character,  obviously,  are  the  re- 
gulations of  our  revenue  system  in  force  since  1799,  which  not  only 
allow  but  enjoin  visitation  of  vessels  bound  to  our  ports  within  four 
leagues  from  land,  which,  in  her  diplomatic  correspondence  with  this 
Government,  Spain  has  much  insisted  on  as  equiTalent  to  its  own  do- 
minion as  asserted  off  its  coasts,  except  that  our  authority  was  exerted 
at  twice  the  distance  from  land. 

^'  But  the  distinction  between  dominion  over  the  sea,  carrying  a  right 
of  visit  and  search  of  all  vessels  found  within  such  domiuion,  and  fiscal 
or  revenue  regulations  of  commerce,  vessels,  and  cargoes  engaged  in 
trade  as  allowed  with  our  ports  to  a  reasonable  range  of  approach  to 
such  ports,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Every 
nation  has  full  jurisdiction  of  commerce  with  itself,  until  by  treaty 
stipulations  it  has  parted  with  some  portion  of  this  full  control.  In 
this  jurisdiction  is  easily  included  a  requirement  that  vessels  seeking 
our  ports,  in  trade,  shall  be  subject  to  such  visitation  and  inspection 
as  the  exigencies  of  our  revenue  may  demand,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Government,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenues  and  the  adequate  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs  service.  This  is  not  domiuion  over  the  sea 
where  these  vessels  are  visited,  but  dominion  over  this  commerce  with 
us,  its  vehicles  and  cargoes,  even  while  at  sea.  It  carries  no  assertion 
of  domiuion,  territorial  and  ininvitum,  but  over  voluntary  trade  in  prog- 
ress and  by  its  own  election,  submissive  to  our  regulations  of  it,  even 
in  its  approaches  to  our  coasts  and  while  still  outside  of  our  territorial 
dominion.  (This  statutory  provision  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Evarts,  given  supra^  §  32.) 

*' You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  the  American  vessels  which  have 
\yeen  interfered  with  thus  unwarrantably  were  not  engaged  in  trade 
with  Cuba,  and  were  in  no  degree  subject  to  any  surveillance  or  visita- 
tion of  revenue  regulation.  The  acts  complained  of,  if,  indeed,  as  our 
proofs  seem  to  make  clear,  without  the  league  accorded  as  territorial 
by  the  law  of  nations,  have  no  support  whatever  from  the  principle  of 
commercial  regulation  which  I  have  explained.  Spain  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  in  which  our  vessels  were  found;  no  jurisdictioD 
over  the  trade  in  which  they  were  engaged;  and  no  warrant  under  the 
law  of  nations,  to  which  alone  these  vessels  in  this  commerce  were  sub- 
ject, can  be  found  for  their  arrest  by  the  Spanish  gunboats. 

^^As  the  offense  against  the  rights  of  our  commerce  and  the  freedom 
our  flag,  which  we  complain  of  in  those  four  instances,  is  substantive,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  insist  upon  the  form  and  manner  of 
these  visitations  and  searches  as  elements  or  aggravations  of  this  offense. 
It  cannot,  however,  escape  notice  that  each  transaction  nas  unequivocal 
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featnres  of  the  exercise  of  direct  sovereignty,  and  by  mere  force,  as  if 
by  territorial  and  armed  dominion  over  the  sea  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  transactions.  These  were  gunboats,  a  part  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain,  under  the  threat  of  their  armaments  and  by  the  presence  of  ade* 
qaate  armed  force  boarding  these  vessels, compelling  submission;  their 
action  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  such  as  it  would  have  been  under 
a  belligerent  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war. 

^'In  manner  and  form,  then,  as  well  as  in  substance,»the  power  to 
which  oar  commerce  was  obliged  to  succumb  was  not  of  commercial 
regulation  or  revenue  inspection,  or  by  any  of  the  instruments  employed 
in  preventive  or  protective  service  with  which  commerce  is  fiimiliar. 

"  Unless  some  face  shall  be  put  upon  these  disturbances  of  our  peace- 
fhl  and  honest  commerce  in  one  of  the  most  important  thoroughfares 
which  I  cannot  anticipate,  this  Government  will  look  to  Spain  for  a 
prompt  and  ready  apology  for  their  occurrence,  a  distinct  assurance 
against  their  repetition,  and  such  at)  indemnity  to  the  owners  of  those 
several  vessels  as  will  satisfy  them  for  the  past  and  guarantee  our  com- 
merce  against  renewed  interruption  by  engaging  the  interest  of  Spain 
in  restraint  of  rash  or  ignorant  infractions,  by  subordinate  agents  of  its 
power,  of  our  rights  npon  the  seas." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Faircbild,  Aag.  11,  1880.    MSS.  lust.,  Spain, 
For.  Rel.,  1880. 

The  right  of  search  cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  is  it  any 
excuse  that  the  search  was  attempted  in  the  port  of  a  third  sovereign 
who  makes  no  complaint  of  the  outrage. 

Hr.  Eyarto,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Asta-Boinagna,  Mar.  3,  1881.     MSS.  Notes, 
ChiU. 

^  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  understood  in  this  Department,  the 
eitizens  or  subjects  of  a  particular  country  who  are  owners  of  a  ship, 
are  entitled  to  carry  on  such  ship,  when  at  sea,  the  flag  of  such  coun- 
try ;  and  such  flag  is  to  be  regarded  by  all  foreign  sovereigns  as  the 
badge  of  nationality.  It  is  true  that  municipal  laws  exist  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  other  countries,  by  which,  for  municipal  purposes  this  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations  is  subjected  to  certain  limitations.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  these  limitations  have  no  extraterritorial  force,  and  that  it  is 
not  within  the  provision  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  enforce  them.  When- 
ever a  wrong  is  done,  or  supposed  to  be  done,  by  a  foreign  sovereign 
to  a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  then  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  being  duly  advised  will  inquire  into  the 
wrong. 

'^  Untfl,  however,  such  a  question  actually  arises,  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  jnractice  of  this  Department  to  declare  how  the  law  thus 
stated  would  be  applied  in  such  contingencies  as  are  suggested  in  your 
eommnnication  acknowledged  as  above.  The  question,  in  fact,  of  the 
right  of  the  local  authorities  at  any  particular  British  port  to  impose 
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the  tests  to  which  you  refer,  coald  only  oome  before  this  Department 
on  the  application  of  ship-owners  claiming  to  be  thereby  aggrieved ; 
and  until  they  present  their  case,  and  are  heard  on  their  own  behalf, 
yon  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  unsuitable  for  this 
Department  to  express  in  advance  auy  opinion  by  which  their  case 
might  be  prejudiced.'' 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  L.  West,  Apr.  9, 1886.    MSB.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

'*  Mr.  Machado's  claim,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  review,  has  two  dis- 
tinct relations.  The  first  is  for  the  affront  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  which  his  two  vessels  bore.  "So  foreign  sovereign  had  then  the 
right  in  time  of  peace  to  visit  and  search  a  vessel  bearing  that  flag,  un- 
less in  the  single  instance  of  piracy  shown  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  A  t 
the  very  time  Mr.  Machado's  vessels  were  thus  arrested.  Great  Britain 
had  been  urging  on  us  to  give  her  this  privilege  in  respect  to  American 
ships  supposed  to  be  slavers ;  but  this  proposition  was  peremptorily  re- 
pelled. This  very  fact  made  the  arrest  in  these  particular  cases  an  out- 
rage which  this  Government  was  bound  to  resent.  It  is  true  that  in 
1862,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  grant- 
ing this  right  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  was  duly  ratified  and  pro- 
claimed }  but  this  treaty  has,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the 
slave  trade,  practically  ceased  to  operate ;  and  visitation  and  search,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers,  except  on  the 
ground  of  piracy,  was  in  1854  and  1857,  and  still  is,  regarded  by  us  as 
an  offense  requiring  apology  and  indemnity.  It  is  due  to  the  British 
Government  to  say  that,  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  it  ex- 
pressed its  regrets  at  the  occurrences  in  question,  tendered  an  apology, 
punished  the  offending  officer,  and  agreed  to  pay  such  compensation  to 
Mr.  Machado  as  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  suitable.  That  Gk>v- 
ernment  then  offered  to  arbitrate,  as  has  been  seen,  in  case  of  inability 
to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  damages." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Spooner,  Apr.  19, 1886.    MSS. 
Dom.  Let. 

<'  What  is  this  right  of  search  f  Is  it  a  substantive  and  independent 
right  wantonly,  and  in  the  pride  of  power,  to  vex  and  harass  neutral 
commerce,  because  there  is  a  capacity  to  do  so ;  or  to  indulge  the  idle 
and  mischievous  curiosity  of  looking  into  neutral  trade ;  or  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  control  it  f  If  it  be  such  a  substantive  and  independ- 
ent right,  it  would  be  better  that  cargoes  should  be  inspected  in  port 
before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  or  that  belligerent  licenses  should  be 
procured.  But  this  is  not  its  character."  The  right  of  search  <^  has  been 
truly  denominated  a  right  growing  out  of  and  ancillary  to  the  greater 
right  of  capture.  Where  this  greater  right  may  be  legally  exercised 
without  search,  the  right  of  search  can  never  rise  or  come  into  qnes- 
tion.» 

MarahaU,  C.  J.     The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  406. 
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Ships-of-war  sailing  under  the  authority  of  their  Government,  in- 
stracted  to  arrest  pirates  and  other  public  offenders,  may  approach  ves- 
sels at  sea  to  ascertain  their  character. 

A  ship  under  such  circumstances  is  not  bound  to  lie  by  and  await  ap- 
proach, but  she  has  no  right  to  fire  at  an  approaching  cruiser  upon  a 
mere  conjecture  that  she  is  a  pirate,  especially  if  her  own  conduct  has 
invited  the  approach ;  and,  if  this  be  done,  the  cruiser  may  lawfully  re- 
pel  force  by  force  and  captuie  her. 

The  Msiianna  Flora,  11  Wheat.,  1. 

The  commander  of  a  cruiser  having  fairly  exercised  his  discretion,  iu 
judging  whether  an  attack  on  him  was  piratical,  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible in  damages  for  having  come  to  a  conclusion  which  subsequent  judi- 
cial investigation  shows  to  have  been  incorrect. 
/Md. 

A  public  vessel  of  the  United  States  has  the  right,  on  the  high  seas, 
to  detain  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  until  the  Grovernment 
can  act  upon  the  matter,  where  there  is  just  cause  to  believe  that  such 
merchant  vessel  is  engaged  in  a  trade  forbidden  by  act  of  Congress. 

3  Op.,  405,  Qrandy,  1839. 

The  brig  Thomas,  of  Havana,  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  was 
seized  by  a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States  in  the  port  of  Havana,  on 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  A  correspondence  en- 
sued between  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Havana,  who  advised  the  seizure,  which  terminated  in  a  friendly 
disposition  of  the  question  whether  the  seizure  was  a  violation  of  the 
jurisdictional  rights  of  Spain  ;  and  upon  this  point  no  opinion  was  given 
by  the  Attorney-General.  But  it  was  held  that  as  to  the  captain  of  the 
Thomas  and  his  vessel  the  seizure  was  not  wrongful. 

Ibid. 

The  opinion  of  Attorney -General  Williame,  Dec.  17,  1873,  on  the  Virginias  case 
(14  Op.,  340)  is  given  in  a  prior  page  of  this  section. 

Lord  Aberdeen  having  maintained  in  1841  that  American  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  were  not  visited  as  A  nierican  vessels,  but  as  vessels 
of  nations  with  whom  Great  Britain  had  treaties^  but  who  fraudulently 
carried  American  colors,  Mr.  Wheaton  (Inquiry,  143)  replied  that  "  nei- 
ther is  the  neutral  vessel  visited  in  time  of  war,  as  neutral,  but  she  is 
ever  \isited  and  captured  and  detained  and  carried  in  for  adjudication, 
as  being  suspected  to  be  an  enemy,  either  literally  such,  or  as  having  for- 
feited her  neutral  character  by  violating  her  neutral  duties.^ 

See  as  approving  Mr.  Wheaton 's  views,  Mr.  Legar^,  Sec.  of  State,  Jane  9, 1843. 
MS8.Inst.,  Prussia. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  British  Government  that  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions a  search  to  determine  as  to  the  traudnlency  of  a  flag  is  admissible, 
Mr.  Lawrence  thus  speaks  :  "  If  the  proposition  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  tenable,  we  were  in  much  worse  position  than  if  we  had  act- 
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nally  conceded  the  right  of  search .  I  n  the  treaties  made  with  other  pow- 
ers there  were  limits  as  to  the  time  when  and  where  the  visitation  for  the 
examination  of  the  papers  may  be  made ;  and  the  right  of  detention  is 
confined  to  certain  cruisers  specially  aathorized.  In  our  case,  if  admit- 
ted at  all,  it  would  be  eqqally  competent  for  any  ship-ofwar,  and  if 
English  ships  have  the  right,  all  others,  possess  it,  to  visit  and  detain 
any  merchantman  at  any  time  and  in  any  part  of  the  ocean."  (Visit 
and  Search,  41.  See  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  231,  citing  to  same  effect 
President  Tyler's  message  of  Dec.  8, 1841.)  Tbe  same  position  is  taken 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett  of  March  28,  1843. 

As  to  the  treaty  of  1842,  see  further  9upra,  $  150e ;  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's 
ed.),  277. 

Although  Mr.  Webster,  as  has  been  seen,  followed  up  the  Ashburton 
treaty  of  1842  with  a  vigorous  declaration  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  admit  no  right  of  visitation  in  times 
of  peace,  the  British  ministry  seemed  to  hold  that  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  such  visitation  was  relaxed.  It  may  have  been  on 
this  assumption  that  early  in  1858  a  number  of  small  vesselsof-war  were 
sent  into  Cuban  waters  with  instructions  to  search  for  slavers.  This 
mission  was  exercised  with  so  little  delicacy  and  reserve,  in  respect  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  sailing  in  those  waters,  that  President 
Buchanan  not  only  addressed  a  grave  protest  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  sent  a  naval  force  to  the  Cuban  waters  to  ^^  protect  all  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by 
the  vessels  of- war  of  any  other  nation."  The  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved of  these  instructions  (Cong.  Globe,  1858-'59,  p.  3081,  cited  in  2 
Cnrtis's  Buchanan,  214),  and  the  offensive  orders  were  withdrawn  by  the 
British  Government. 

Mr.  Dallas  having,  on  July  4,  1858,  at  a  dinner  of  Americans  in  Lon- 
don, said  :  *^  Visit  and  search  in  regard  to  American  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace  is  finally  ended,"  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  July  26, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  in  reference  to  this  remark :  ^^  We  have  sur- 
rendered no  right  at  all,  for  no  such  right  as  that  contended  for  ever 
existed.  We  have  abandoned  the  assumption  of  right,  and  in  so  doing 
we  have  acted  justly,  prudently,  and  wisely.  1  think  it  is  pf  great  im- 
portance that  this  question  should  be  distinctly  and  finally  understood 
and  settled.  By  no  writer  on  international  law  has  this  right  ever  been 
asserted.  There  is  no  decision  of  any  court  of  justice  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  decide  such  questions  in  which  that  right  has  ever  been  admit- 
ted." 

On  April  7,  1862,  Mr.  Seward,  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  civil 
war  then  pending,  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  British  Government  ex- 
^  tending  the  right  of  visitation  in  such  cases  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
the  slave  trade,  and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  (unfortunately  without  duly 
restricting  the  right  of  visitation  in  such  cases)  was  agreed  to  and  rat- 
ified by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  (See  review  of  Mr.  Seward's 
action  in  this  relation  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  late  Mr.  William  B.  Reed). 
The  treaty  provided  for  mixed  courts  for  the  determination  of  seizures 
of  this  class.  The  slave  trade  having  virtually  ceased,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns this  country,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  mixed  courts  never 
went  into  opcBatibn.  By  a  supplementary  treaty  in  1870,  the  duties 
assigned  to  these  courts  were  given  to  the  admiralty  courts  of  the  two 
countries  respectively.    (See  Schuyler's  Am.  Diplom.,  263,  264).    The 
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action  of  our  GovemmeDt  giving  the  right  of  aearch  in  this  partioalar 
line  of  cases  excltides  it  &om  other  cases  on  the  principle  expressio 
unius  est  exclusio  alterius. 

It  is  a  seriOQs  objection  to  the  treaty  that  it  extends  this  right  of 
search  to  oar  own  coast,  the  Keys  of  Florida  being  within  thirty  leagues 
from  Point  Yeacos  or  Mautanzas.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Perry, 
minister  at  Madrid  (U.  S.  Dip.  Gorr.,  1862,  509),  that  the  Spanish  min- 
ister expressed  surprise  that  the  United  States  <^  after  combating  the 
principle  so  long,"  ''  should  have  yielded  now  a  right  so  exceedingly 
liable  to  be  abused  in  practice'';  and  this  surprise  may  still  be  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  than  in  Spain. 

'^Two  essays,  ^An  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  British  claim  to  a 
right  of  visitation  and  search  of  American  vessels  suspected  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  African  slave  trade,'  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  London,  1842;  and 
^Examen  de  la  Question  anjourd'hui  pendante  entre  le  Gouvernement 
des  £tats  Cnis  et  celui  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  concemant  le  droit  de 
Visite'  (ascribed  to  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  then  minister  to  France),  Paris, 
1842,  with  the  letter  of  General  Oass  to  M.  Gnizot,  dated  13th  Febru- 
ary, 1842.  and  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  quintu- 
ple treaty  of  20th  December,  1841,  are  understood  to  have  had  no  little 
influence  in  preventing  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France. 

^^  The  publications  referred  to  received,  as  it  were,  an  official  sanction 
from  Air.  Legar6,  on  his  assuming  the  seals  of  the  State  Department. 
In  his  earliest  instructions  he  said :  '  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  our  new  official  relations,  to  express  to  you  my 
hearty  satisfaction  at  the  part  you  took,  with  €reneral  Cass,  jn  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ^^  right  of  search,"  and  the  manner  you  acquitted  yourself 
of  it.  I  read  your  pamphlet  with  entire  assent.  It  is  due  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age,  and  the  power  of  opinion,  eVen  over  the  most  arbi- 
trary Governments,  that  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  nations 
should  become  the  subject  of  immediate  censure  and  denunciation. 
One  great  object  of  permanent  missions  is  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
iAkiB  kind,  and  to  render  by  means  of  it  the  appeals  of  the  injured  to 
the  sympathies  of  mankind,  through  diplomatic  organs,  at  bnce  more 
easy,  more  diriect,  and  more  effective.'  (Mr.  Legar6  to  Mr.  Wheaton, 
June  9,  1843.    State  Department  MSS.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1663),  262,263. 

It  is  said  that  this  prerogative  is  essential  to  clear  the  seas  of  pi- 
rates. But  the  prerogative  is  an  impertinent  intrusion  on  the  privacy 
of  individuals  as  well  as  on  the  territory  of  the  state  whose  domains  are 
thus  invaded ;  and  the  evil  of  sustaining  such  a  prerogative  is  far 
greater  than  the  evil  of  permitting  a  pirate  for  a  few  hours  to-carry  a 
simulated  flag.  Pirates,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  seas,  have  been 
very  rarely  arrested  when  setting  up  this  simulation.  They  are  now, 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  appear,  readily  tracked  by  other  means; 
and  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  they  are  caught  when  carrying  a 
false  flag  no  more  sustains  the  right  of  general  search  of  merchant  ship- 
ping than  would  the  fact  that  cou8])irators  sometimes  carry  false  papers 
justify  the  x)olice  in  seizing  every  bnsiuess  man  whom  they  meet  and 
searching  his  correspondence.  In  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  an  ap- 
parent pirate  is  seized  and  searched  on  the  high  seas  under  a  mistake, 
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the  vessel  being  a  merchant  ship,  the  defense  must  be,  not  prerogative, 
but  necessity,  only  to  be  justified  on  the  grounds  on  which  is  justified 
an  assault  made  on  apparent  but  unreal  cause.  (See  to  this  eflfect 
Gessner,  12th  ed.,303;  Ealteuborn,  Seerecht,  ii,350;  Wheat.,  Bight  of 
Visitation,  London,  1842.  See  to  the  contrary  Phill.,  iii,  147,  148; 
Heffter,  164;  Calvo,  ii,  656.  Ortolan  holds  that  the  function  is  to  be 
exercised  at  the  risk  of  the  visiting  cruiser  as  an  extra-legal  prerogative. 
Ortolan,  iii,  268.) 

It  may  be  added  that  basing  the  right  to  search  a  vessel  on  the  as- 
sumption of  piracy  is  a  petitio  pHncipiij  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
vessel  is  to  be  searched  because  she  is  a  pirate,  when  it  is  for  flie  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  she  is  a  pirate  that  she  is  searched.  The 
searching,  as  is  the  case  on  issuing  a  search  warrant  in  our  ordinary 
criminal  practice,  should  be  at  the  risk  of  the  party  searching,  and  only^ 
on  probable  cause  first  shown,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
there  is  probable  cause.  The  right  of  British  cruisers  to  search  a  for- 
eign vessel  for  British  sailors  was  claimed  by  the  British  Government 
prior  to  the  war  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.. 
The  right  was  not  abandoned  by  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  but  ir  has 
neversince  been  exercised.  It  is  now  virtually  surrendered.  (1  Wheat. 
Int.  Law,  737.)  "  I  cannot  think,''  says  Sir  B.  Phillimore  (3  Phill.,  1879, 
446),  ^^  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  founded  on  international 
law.  In  my  opinion  it  was  not."  The  right  to  visit  and  search  on  cerw 
tain  conditions  has  frequently,  it  should  be  added,  been  given  by  treaty, 
in  which  case  it  is  determined  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  con- 
tracting states.  (See  specifications  in  Gessner,  12th  ed.,  305.)  At  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  that  independent  of  the  right  of  search,  a 
ship,  whether  public  or  private,  has  a  right  to  approach  another  on  the 
high  seas,  if  it  can,  and  to  hail  or  speak  it,  and  require  it  to  show  its 
colors,  the  approaching  ship  first  showing  its  own.  (Ortolan,  B6g.  Int. 
et  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  233,  &c.;  Field's  Int.  Code,  §  62.) 

"The  views  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  question  are  fully  sustained  by 
the  best  writers  on  ])ublic  law  in  America  and  Europe.  Chancellor 
Kent  says  most  emphatically  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
'  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  war  right,  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  conceded  by  treaty.'  He,  however,  concedes  the 
right  of  approach  (as  described  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Marianua  Flora)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
real  national  character  of  the  vessel  sailing  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances. With  respect  to  the  right  of  visit  in  time  ofpeacCy  claimed  by 
the  English  Government,  Mr.  Wheaton  defied  the  British  admiralty 
lawyers '  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  public 
law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which  that  law  is  administered, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  justify  the  exercise  of  such  a 
right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace.'  •  •  •  *  Xhe  distinction  now 
set  up,  between  a  right  of  visitation  and  a  right  of  search^  is  nowhere  al- 
luded to  by  any  public  jurist  as  being  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  technical  term  of  visitation  and  search^  used  by  the  English  civilians, 
is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  droit  de  visite  of  the  continental  civilians. 
The  right  of  seizure  lor.  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade 
and  navigation,  of  a  particular  nation,  is  quite  different.  The  utmost 
length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  right  on  the  high  seas  has  ever  been 
carried,  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  another  nation,  has  l>een  to  justify 
seizing  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of   the  stat«  against 
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whose  laws  tbej  offend,  and  pnrsuiug  tbem  in  case  of  flight,  seizing 
them  apon  the  ocean,  and  bringing  tbem  in  for  adjudication  before  the 
tribonals  of  tbat  State.  Tbis,  however,  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Mariauua  Flora,  ^  has  never  been 
supposed  to  draw  dfter  it  any  right  of  visitation  and  search.  The  party, 
in  SQch  case,  seizes  at  his  peril.  If  be  establishes  the  forfeiture  he  is 
Justified.'  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  in  the  case  of  the  Marianna  Flora,  says  that  the  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  does  not  belong,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  public  ships  of 
any  nation.  ^  This  right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the 
general  consentof  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occasions.' 
^  Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  all  possess  an  entire  equality. 
It  is  the  common  highway  of  all,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all,  and 
no  one  can  vindicate  to  himself  a  superior  exclusive  prerogative  there. 
Every  ship  sails  there  with  the  unquestionable  right  of  pursuing  her 
own  lawful  business  without  interruption.'  ^ 

2  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  270.271. 

In  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  273,  274,  it  is  shown  that 
Sir  E.  Phillimore's  assertion  that  ''the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  .peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  a  vessel,  is  a  part,  in- 
deed, but  a  very  small  part,  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search,'^ 
is  founded  on  a  misconceptiob  of  the  words  of  Bynkershoek  and 
Kent,  to  which  it  appeals.  See  also  Edinburgh  Rev.  for  Oct.,  1807, 
vol.  xi,  14. 

"When  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  1818,  suggested  such  a  concession  of  the 
right  of  search  for  slavers  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  the  answer  was:  'My 
countrymen  will  never  assent  to  such  an  arrangement.'  A  c6nvention 
to  this  effect,  signed  by  Mr.  Bush  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  was  amended 
by  the  United  States  Senate  so  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  American 
coasts,  and  was  then  rejected  by  England.  General  Jackson,  in  1834, 
through  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  informed  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  the 
English  minister,  that '  the  United  States  were  resolved  never  to  be  a 
party  to  any  convention  on  this  subject.'  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  dispatch  to 
General  Cass,  declared,  in  terms  the  most  solemn,  that  our  Government 
would  not '  concur  in  measures  which,  for  whatever  benevolent  purposes 
they  may  be  adopted,  or  with  whatever  care  or  moderation  they  may  be 
exercised,  have  a  tendency  to  place  the  police  of  the  seas  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  power.'  (See  Lawrence's  Bight  of  Visitation  and  Search, 
W-117 ;  Diplomatic  Hist,  of  the  War,  1884,  13,  62,  419.)  And  Mr. 
Webster,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  1851,  said :  '  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  those  Governments  (England  and  Prance),  or  either  of 
them,  would  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  the  high  seas 
to  ascertain  whether  individuals  may  be  on  board  bound  to  Cuba,  and 
with  hostile  purposes.'    (Priv.  Corr.,  477.)" 

Wbart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  194. 

For  a  discassion  of  tbeDegotiationa  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

in  relation  to  the  slave  trade  and  the  right  of  visit,  see  1  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3d, 

ed.),414;  :3{&ui.,525,542. 
Aa  to  the  mode  of  summoning  a  neatral  to  undergo  visitation,  see  the  case  of 

the  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheat.,  1;  disonssed  in  3  PhiH.  Int.  Law  (3ded.) 

638. 
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IV.  ACTION  OF  PRIZE  COURT  MAT  BE  ESSENTIAL. 

§328. 

<^  By  the  well-settled  principles  of  national  law  it  \s  made  tbe  duty  of 
the  captor  to  place  an  adeqnate  force  on  board  of  the  captured  vessel, 
and  if  from  mistaken  reliance  upon  the  sufficiency  of  that  force,  or  from 
misplaced  confidence,  he  fails  in  that  object,  the  omission  is  considered 
to  be  at  his  own  peril.    •    •    • 

^^  It  appears  to  be  equally  well  settled  that  capture  alone  does  not 
transfer  any  right  of  property  in  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  the  captors,  the 
title  remaining  unchanged  until  a  regular  sentence  of  condemnation  has 
been  pronounced  by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.    •    •    • 

"The  points  involved,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  different  branches  of  this  Government,  are,  besides, 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial  department;  and  tribunals  are  in- 
stituted in  which  they  may  be  fairly  investigated.  To  these  tribunals 
^jclusively  belongs  the  right  of  deciding  between  different  claimants 
who  may  choose  to  litigate  their  rights  before  them.  The  Executive 
may,  it  is  true,  order  property  to  be  restored  to  the  rightful  undisputed 
owner,  in  cases  where  the  United  States  alone  have,  under  their  revenue 
laws,  put  in  a  claim  for  forfeiture;  but  it  is  not  held  to  be  within  his 
constitutional  power  to  take  from  the  possession  of  an  individual,  prop- 
erty of  which  he  was  once  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  owner,  to-which 
he  still  lays  claim,  and  his  title  to  which  has  not  been  divested  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court." 

Mr.  Vail,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pontois,  Oct.  19,  1838.    MSS.  Votee, 
France. 

<<  After  a  Mexican  privateer  has  captured  an  American  vessel,  the 
property  cannot  be  transferred  until  after  it  shall  have  been  condemned 
by  a  court  of  admiralty;  and  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  captor.  These  principles  of  public  law  are 
incontestable.  At  the  time  the  Mexican  Government  issued  these  com- 
missions, they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  prizes  of  their  privateers 
could  not  be  brought  within  Mexican  ports  for  condemnation.  Aware 
of  this  impossibility,  they  have  attempted  to  overcome  it  in  their  prize 
regulations,  by  conferring  on  their  consuls  in  foreign  ports,  the  power, 
in  effect  of  condemning  prizes  taken  by  their  privateers.  But  no  prini 
ciple  of  public  law  is  settled  on  surer  foundations  than  that  ^neutra- 
ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  operations  of  the  parties 
at  war ;  and  the  law  of  nations  has  very  wisely  ordained  that  a  prize 
court  of  a  belligerent  captor  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  in  a  neutral 
country.  All  such  assumed  authorities  are  unlawful,  and  their  acts  are 
void.'  I  quote  from  the  language  of  Chancellor  (then  Chief-Justice) 
Kent,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Wheelwright 
V.  Depeyster,  1  Johnston's  Bep.,  481;  and  the  authorities  dted  by 
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him  folly  justify  the  decision.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  Glass  et  dL 
V.  The  Sloop  Betsey  (3  Dallas,  6) ;  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  sanctioned  this  principle  so  early  as*the  year  1794." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sannders,  Jane  13,  1847.    MSS.  Inst., 

Spain. 
As  to  prize  oonrts  in  foreign  lands,  see  iwjpra,  $$  399,  400. 

*•  Only  the  fifth  qaestioxi  remains,  namely :  Did  Captain  Wilkes  exer- 
cise the  right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations  t 

^'It  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  begin.  What  is  the 
manner  which  the  law  of  nations  prescribes  for  disposing  of  the  con- 
traband when  you  have  found  and  seized  it  on  board  of  the  neutral 
vessel  f  The  answer  would  be  easily  found  if  the  question  were  what 
you  shall  do  with  the  contraband  vessel.  Tou  must  take  or  send  her 
into  a  convenient  port,  and  subject  her  to  a  judicial  prosecution  there 
in  admiralty,  which  will  try  and  decide  the  questions  of  belligerency, 
neutrality,  contraband,  and  capture.  So,  again,  you  would  promptly 
find  the  same  answer  if  the  question  were.  What  is  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  the  contraband, 
if  it  be  property  or  things  of  material  or  pecuniary  value  f 

*'  But  the  question  here  concerns  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  not 
to  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  the  contraband,  nor  yet  to  contraband 
things  which  worked  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  but  to  contraband 
persons. 

^^  The  books  of  law  are  dumb.  Yet  the  question  is  as  important  as  it  is 
difficult.  First,  the  belligerent  captor  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  contra- 
band officer,  soldier,  sailor,  minister,  messenger,  or  courier  from  proceed- 
ing in  bisunlawful  voyage,  and  reaching  thedestined  sceneof  hisinjurious 
service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  captured  may  be  innocent — 
that  is,  he  may  not  be  contraband.  He,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  a  fair 
trial  of  the  accusation  against  him.  The  neutral  state  that  has  taken 
him  under  its  flag  is  bound  to  protect  him  if  he  is  not  contraband,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  be  satisfied  upon  that  important  question.  The 
faith  of  that  state  is  pledged  to  his  safety,  if  innocent,  as  its  justice  is 
pledged  to  his  surrender  if  he  is  really  contraband.  Here  are  conflict- 
ing claims,  involving  personal  liberty,  lifp,  honor,  and  duty.  Here  are 
conflicting  national  claims,  involving  welfare,  safety,  honor,  and  empire. 
They  require  a  tribunal  and  a  trial.  The  captors  and  the  captured  are 
equals ;  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent  stale  are  equals. 

"  While  the  law  authorities  were  found  silent,  it  was  suggested  at  an 
early  day  by  this  Government  that  you  should  take  the  captured  per- 
sons into  a  convenient  port,  and  institute  judicial  proceedings  there  to 
try  the  controversy.  But  only  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction  in 
maritime  cases,  and*these  courts  have  formulas  to  try  only  claims  to 
contraband  chattels,  but  none  to  try  claims  concerning  contraband  per- 
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SODS.    The  courts  can  entertain  up  proceedings  and  render  no  judgment 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  alleged  contraband  men. 

^^It  was  replied  all  this  was  tnie;  bat  yoo  caD  reach  in  those  courts 
a  decision  which  will  have  the  moral  weight  of  a  judicial  one  by  a  cir- 
cuitous proceeding.  Convey  the  suspected  men,  together  with  the  suk- 
pected  vessel,  into  port,  and  try  there  the  question  whether  the  vessel 
is  contraband.  You  can  prove  it  to  be  so  by  proving  the  suspected  men 
to  be  contraband,  and  the  coart  must  then  determine  the  vessel  to  be 
contraband.  If  the  men  are  not  contraband  the  vessel  will  escape  con- 
demnation. Still,  there  is  no  judgment  for  or  against  the  captured  per- 
sons. But  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  result  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  court  concerning  the  vessel  a  legal  certainty  concerning  the 
character  of  the  men. 

"This  course  of  proceeding  seemed  open  to  many  objections.  It  ele- 
vates the  incidental  inferior  private  interest  into  the  proper  place  of 
the  main  paramount  public  one,  and  possibly  it  may  make  the  fortunes, 
the  safety,  or  the  existence  of  a  nation  depend  on  the  accidents  of  a 
merely  personal  and  pecuniary  litigation.  Moreover,  when  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prize  court  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  the  ves- 
sel is  rendered,  it  really  concludes  nothing,  and  binds  neither  the  bel- 
ligerent state  nor  the  neutral  upon  the  great  question  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  captured  contraband  persons.  That  quesDIon  is 
still  to  be  really  determined,  if  at  all,  by  diplomatic  arrangement  or  by 
war. 

''One  may  well  express  his  surprise  when  told  that  the  law  of  na<^ 
tions  has  furnished  no  more  reasonable,  practical,  and  perfect  mode 
than  this  of  determining  questions  of  such  grave  import  between  sov- 
ereign powers.  The  regret  we  may  feel  on  the  occasion  is  nevertheless 
modified  by  the  reflection  that  the  difficulty  is  not  altogether  anomalous. 
Similar  and  equal  deficiencies  are  found  in  every  system  of  municipal 
law,  especially  in  the  system  which  exists  in  the  greater  portions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  title  to  personal  property 
can  hardly  ever  be  resolved  by  a  court  without  resorting  to  the  fiction 
that  the  claimant  has  lost  and  the  possessor  has  found  it,  and  the  title 
to  real  estate  is  disputed  by  real  litigants  under  the  names  of  imaginary 
persons.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  while  all  aggrieved  na- 
tions demand,  and  all  impartial  ones  concede,  the  need  of  some  form  of 
judicial  process  in  determining  the  characters  of  contraband  persons, 
no  other  form  than  the  illogical  and  circuitous  one  thus  described  exists, 
nor  has  any  other  yet  been  suggested.  Practically,  therefore,  the  choice 
is  between  that  judicial  remedy  or  no  judicial  remedy  whatever, 

**  If  there  be  no  judicial  remedy,  the  result  is  that  the  question  must 
be  determined  by  the  captor  himself,  on  the  deck  of  the  prize  vessel. 
Very  grave  objections  arise  against  such  a  course.  The  captor  is  armed^ 
the  neutral  is  unarmed.  The  captor  is  interested,  prejudiced,  and  per- 
haps violent;  the  neutral,  if  truly  neutral,  is  disinterested,  subdued, 
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and  helpless.  The  tribunal  is  irrespoiyibley  while  its  judgment  is  car- 
ried into  iustant  execution.  The  captured  party  is  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, though  bound  by  no  legal,  moral,  or  treaty  obligation  to  acquiesce. 
Reparation  is  distant  and  problematic,  and  depends  at  last  on  the  jus- 
tice, magnanimity,  or  weakness  of  the  state  in  whose  behalf  and  by 
whose  authority  the  capture  was  made.  Out  of  these  disputes  reprisals 
and  wars  necessarily  arise,  and  these  are  so  frequent  and  destructive  that 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  form  of  remedy  is  not  a  greater  so- 
cial evil  than  all  that  could  follow  if  the  belligerent  right  of  search  were 
universally  renounced  and  abolished  forever.  But  carry  the  case  one 
step  further.  Wh^t  if  the  state  that  has  made  the  capture  unreason- 
ably refuse  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the  neutral  or  to  redress  itf  In 
that  case,  the  very  act  of  capture  would  be  an  ^ct  of  war — of  war  begun 
without  notice,  and  possibly  entirely  without  provocation. 

^^I  think  all  unprejudiced  minds  will  agree  that,  imperfect  as  the  ex- 
isting judicial  remedy  may  be  supposed  to  be,  it  would  be,  as  a  general 
practice,  better  to  follow  it  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one  of  leaving 
the  decision  with  the  captor,  and  relying  upon  diplomatic  debates  to 
review  his  decision.  Practically,  it  is  a  question  of  choice  between  law, 
with  its  imperfections  and  delays,  and  war,  with  its  evils  and  desola- 
tions. Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that  neutrality,  honestly  and  justly 
preserved,  is  always  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  therefore  is  the  com- 
mon interest  of  nations,  which  is  only  saying  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
humanity  itself. 

*^At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  the  judicial  remedy  will  become  impossible,  as  by  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  prize  vessel,  or  other  circumstances  which  excuse  the  cap- 
tor from  sending  or  taking  her  into  port  for  confiscation.  In  such  a 
case  the  right  of  the  captor  to  the  custody  of  the  captured  persons,  and 
to  dispose  of  them,  if  they  are  really  contraband,  so  as  to  defeat  their 
unlawful  purposes,  cannot  reasonably  be  denied.  What  rule  shall  be 
applied  in  such  a  case  ?  Clearly  the  captor  ought  to  be  required  to 
show  that  the  failure  of  the  judicial  remedy  results  irom  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  and  without  his  fault.  Otherwise,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  derive  advantage  from  a  wrongful  act  of  his  own.    •     •     • 

^  I  have  not  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  question,  I  have 
fallen  into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to  be  the  British  side  of  it  against 
my  own  country.  But  I  am  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  on  that 
subject.  I  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of  argument  when  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  really  defending  and  maintaining,  tiot  an  exclu- 
sively British  interest,  but  an  old,  honored,  and  cherished  American 
cause,  not  upon  British  authorities,  but  upon  principles  that  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  distinctive  policy  by  which  the  United  States  have 
devdoped  the  resources  of  a  continent,  and  thus  becoming  a  consider- 
able maritime  power,  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many 
natioiiB.    These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us,  in  1804,  by  James  Mad- 
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ison,  when  Secretary  of  State  in^tbe  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  instructions  given  to  James  Monroe,  oar  minister  to  England.  Al- 
though the  case  before  him  concerned  a  description  of  persons  different 
from  those  who  are  incidentally  the  subjects  of  the  present  discussion, 
the  ground  he  assumed  then  was  the  same  I  now  occupy,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  sustained  himself  upon  it  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  in  preparing  this  reply. 

^< « Whenever,'  he  says, '  property  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  capture  and  condemnation,  the  rule 
in  all  cases  is  that  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor,  but 
be  carried  betbre  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial  may  be  had,  and 
where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to  damages  for  an  abuse  of  his  power. 
Gan  it  be  reasonable,  then,  or  just,  rhat  a  belligerent  commander  who 
is  thus  restricted,  and  thus  responsible  in  case  of  mere  property  of  triv- 
ial amount,  should  be  permitted,  without  recurring  to  any  tribunal 
whatever,  to  examine  the  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  decide  the  impor- 
tant question  of  their  respective  allegiances,  and  to  carry  that  decision 
into  execution  by  forcing  every  individual  he  may  choose  into  a  service 
abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  cutting  him  oft'  from  his  most  tender  connec- 
tions, exposing  his  mind  and  his  person  to  the  most  humiliating  discipline 
and  his  life  itself  to  the  greatest  danger.  Beason,  justice,  and  humanity 
unite  in  protesting  against  so  extravagant  a  proceeding.' 

^<  If  I  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  Government,  I  must  disa- 
vow its  most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its 
essential  policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain 
those  principles,  and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case 
itself.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  Government  could  not  deny 
the  Justice  of  the  claim  presented  to  us  in  this  respect  upon  its  merits. 
We  are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  just  what  we  have  always  in- 
sisted 1^1  nations  ought  to  do  to  us." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Dec.  26, 1861.     MSB.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
For  Lord  Rnsseirs  position  in  the  case,  see  infra ^  $  374. 

The  question  whether  belligerent  diplomatic  agents  may  be  regarded  as  contra- 
band of  war  is  disonssed  in  a  fntnre  section.     See  infra,  $  374. 

<*  The  American  people  conld  not  have  been  united  in  a  war  which^ 
being  waged  to  maintain  Captain  Wilkes's  act  of  force,  would  have  prac- 
tically been  a  voluntary  war  against  Oreat  Britain ;  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  been  a  war  in  1861  against  Great  Britain  for  a  cause  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  cause  for  which  we  waged  war  against  the  same  peo- 
ple in  1812.» 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jan.  31,  1862.     MSS.  Inst ,  Or.  Brit. 

(<  The  Trent  aiiair,  all  the  world  sees,  was  an  accident  for  which  not 
the  least  responsibility  rests  upon  this  Government.  For  a  time  our 
national  pride. and  passion  appealed  to  us  to  abandon  an  ancient  liberal 
policy ;  but,  even  though  unadvised,  we  did  not  listen  to  it,  and  we  are 
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to-day,  after  that  occarrence,  as  read.v  and  as  willing  to  join  other  mari- 
time powers  in  meliorations  of  the  law,  to  the  extent  that  France  de- 
sires, as  we  were  before  it  happened,  and  before  the  civil  war  com- 
menced.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19, 1862.     MSS.  iDst.,  France. 

"Necessity  will  excuse  the  captor  from  the  duty  of  sending  in  the 
prize." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  388,  note. 

"  Where  a  prize  is  not  fit  for  a  voyage  to  a  place  of  adjudication,  and 
yjBt  may  be  of  value,  it  la  customary  to  sell  her.  The  statutes  of  the 
United  States  assume  that  a  captor,  or  any  national  authority,  may  sell, 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  rather  than  destroy  the  vessel;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  itself  take  a  prize  into  its  service,  in  a  case  of  belligerent 
necessity,  or  if  it  is  nnseaworthy  for  a  voyage  to  a  port  of  adjudication. 
(Act  1864,  chap.  174,  §  28.)" 

IMd. 

"  Irrespective  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  claimants  or 
captors,  on  the  bare  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  court  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  a  cause  where  the  prize  is  not  bodily  in  its  custody,  but  yet  is 
in  existence,  there  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt;  whether  a  court  will  ex- 
ercise it«  functions  in  any  given  case  of  an  absent  prize  is  a  different 
case,  and  one  of  discretion,  upon  circumstances." 

Ibid, 

"All  that  the  Federal  States  Government  can  urge  is,  that  we  did 
macb  the  same  thing  ourselves  before  the  war  of  1812,  when  we  stopped 
American  ships  and  took  out  of  them  seamen  whom  we  claimed  as  Brit- 
ish. In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  same  thing,  for  we  merely  asserted 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  a  right  to  the  services  of  our  own  sailors.  We 
imputed  to  the  ships  in  which  those  sailors  might  be  found  no  breach 
of  nentrality,  and  consequently  we  had  no  right  to  take  them  before  a 
prize  court,  and  therefore,  if  the  right  was  to  be  exercised  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  our  naval  officers.  •  •  But 
we  do  not  undertake  to  justify  all  our  acts  of  half  a  century  ago.  The 
law  of  impressment  has  been  abolished,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted,  or  even 
imagined  in  England.  The  law  of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual 
practice  of  nations;  and  as  we,  during  our  last  war  (though  sorely  in 
need  of  sailors),  did  not  revive  our  claim  to  take  our  sailors  out  of 
American  ships,  the  claim  must  be  held  to  have  been  conclusively  aban- 
doned."   (Ill  Quarterly  Rev.,  Jan.,  1862,  art.  8,  269.) 

"  The  truth  is  that  this  practice  never  rested  upon  any  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  at  all,  but  upon  a  principle  of  municipal  law  at  vari- 
ance with  the  law  of  nations.  That  principle  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
inalienable  allegiance  of  subjects  to  their  sovereigns.  The  inference 
was  that  the  sovereign  had  a  municipal  right  to  claim  the  persons  and 
services  of  his  subjects  wherever  they  cenld  be  found ;  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, seamen  were  not  protected  by  a  neutral  flag,  and  had  no  right  to 
serve  a  neutral  power  without  the  King's  license.  *  *  He  might  take 
them,  under  the  old  municipal  theory  of  allegiance,  wherever  they  could 
be  found.    But  by  the  modern  conceptions  of  the  law  of  nations,  terri- 
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tx>rial  iodepeDcleuce  is  the  more  powerful  principle  of  the  two.  Within 
the  territorial  limits,  or  ander  the  flag  of  another  state,  every  foreign 
sovereignty  becomes  subject.  By  the  law  of  prize  a  captor  has  no  prop- 
erty in  a  captured  vessel  or  her  cargo  until  the  rightfulness  of  the  seiz 
ore  has  been  decided  by  a  court  administering  the  law  of  nations;  but 
as  the  seizure  of  British  seamen  in  foreiffu  ships  on  their  allegiance  to 
King  George  was  a  municipal  right,  and  not  a  right  under  the  law  of 
nations,  the  courts  of  admiralty  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter." 
(115  Edinburgh  Rev.,  art.  10,  Jan.,  1862,  371.) 

'<  But  though  Earl  Bussell,  in  his  note  of  the  3d  of  December,  1861, 
in  making  the  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  commissioners,  places  it 
on  no  specific  ground,  Mr.  Seward  might  be  deemed  fully  justified  by 
Mr.  ThouvenePs  reference,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  French  minister  at 
Washington,  of  the  same  date,  to  the  previously  declared  sentiments  of 
the  American  Government,  and  by  the  approbation  with  which  the  in 
tervention  based  on  that  statement  was  received  at  London,  to  infer 
from  the  British  demand  not  only  ati  assimilation  to  the  continental  law 
of  contraband,  subsequently  adopted  by  them  in  terms^  but  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof  an  abandonment  of  any  pretension  to  take  persons, 
whether  English  subjects  or  others,  from  neutral  vessels,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  not  within  the  conceded  exception  of  military  persons  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  enemy .^' 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  217,  218. 
As  to  Trent  case,  see  further,  infra,  $  374. 

By  the  law  of*  nations  a  neutral  subject,  whose  property  has  been 
illegally^  captured,  may  pursue  and  recover  that  property  in  whatever 
waters  it  is  found,  nnless  a  competent  jurisdiction  has  adjudged  it  prize. 

Miller  v.  The  Resolntlon,  2  Dall.,  1. 

Whenever  an  officer  seizes  a  vessel  as  prize  he  is  bound  to  commit 
her  to  the  care  of  a  competent  officer  and  crew,  not  because  the  original 
orew,  when  left  on  board,  in  case  of  seizure  of  the  vessel  of  a  citizen  or 
neatral,  are  released  from  their  duty  without  the  assent  of  the  master, 
but  because  of  a  want  of  the  right  to  subject  the  crew  of  the  captured 
vessel  to  the  authority  of  the  captor's  officer.  If  a  vessel  were  seized 
as  prize  and  no  one  put  on  board  but  the  prize-master,  without  any 
undertaking  of  the  original  ship's  company'  to  navigate  her  under  his 
orders,  the  captor  might  be  liable  for  any  loss  that  followed  from  insub- 
ordination of  the  crew. 

The  Eleanor,  2  Wheat.,  345. 

A  vessel  which  has  been  rendered  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  prop- 
erty by  sailing  under  the  license  or  pass  of  the  enemy,  or  for  trading 
with  the  enemy,  may  still  be  seized  and  condemned  a«  prize  of  war 
after  her  return  to  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  general  authority 
of  the  Government  to  seize  all  eneraicv:'  property  coming  into  our  ports 
during  war.  And  as  a  general  rule,  any  person  may  seize  any  property 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Government,  either  by  the  municipal  law  or 
by  the  law  of  prize,  for  the  nnrpose  of  enforcing  the  forfeiture ;  and  it 
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depends  npon  the  Government  itself  whether  it  will  act  upon  the  seizure. 
If  it  proceeds  to  Enforce  the  forfeiture  by  legal  process,  this  is  ^  safficient 
confirmatioii  of  the  seizure. 

The  Oaledoniaii,4  Wheat.,  100. 

The  United  States  not  having  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Mex- 
ican Republic  or  State  at  war  with  Spain,  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  any  lawful  court  of  prize  at  Galveston. 

The  Nueva  Anna  and  Liebre,  6  Wheat. ,  193. 

A  tortious  possession  under  an  illegal  capture  cannot  make  a  valid 
title  by  a  sale. 

The  Fanny,  9  Wl^eat.,  658. 

A  captor  may,  under  imperative  circumstances,  sell  the  captured 
property  and  subject  the  proceeds  to  the  adjudication  of  a  court  of 
prize.  The  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  not  to  weaken  his  force 
by  detaching  an  officer  and  crew  for  the  prize,  or  his  own  deliberate 
and  honest  judgment,  exercised  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances, 
that  the  public  service  does  not  permit  him  to  make  such  detachment, 
will  excuse  the  captor  from  sending  in  his  prize  for  adjudication.  But 
if  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  justify  the  sale,  or  if  the  captor  has 
unreasonably  neglected  to  bring  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  to  an 
adjudication,  the  court  may  refuse  to  proceed  to  an  adjudication  and  may 
award  restitution,  with  or  without  damages,  upon  the  ground  of  forfeit- 
are  of  rights  by  the  captor,  although  bis  seizure  was  originally  lawful. 

If  the  captor  should  neglect  to  proceed  at  all,  the  court  may,  upon  a 
libel  filed  by  the  owner  for  a  marine  trespass,  grant  a  monition  to  pro- 
ceed to  adjudication  in  a  court  of  prize,  or  refuse  it  and  at  once  award 
damages.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captor,  under  the  law  of  nations  (affirmed 
by  act  of  Congress),  to  send  captured  property  in  for  adjudication  by 
a  court  of  his  own  country  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  How.,  498. 

The  United  States  have  the  right  to  order  an  uncondemned  ship,  capt- 
ured by  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  out  of  their  territory. 

1  Op.,  78,  Lee,  1797. 

The  word  "captured,"  as  lised  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with 
France  of  1800  (expired  by  limitation)  as  a  technical  and  descriptive 
term,  does  not  include  the  meaning,  and  ought  not  to  be  construed  to 
have  the  effect,  of  the  term  '^recaptured"  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty. 

1  Op.,  Ill,  Lincoln,  1802.    As  to  this  treaty,  see  aupra^  $  148a. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to  place  an  adequate  force  upon  the  capt- 
ured vessel,  and  the  omission  to  do  so  ib  at  their  own  risk. 

3  Op.,  377,.  Grundy,  1838. 

The  Lone  entered  the  port  of  Matamoras  while  it  w<is  blockaded  by 
a  French  squadron^  and  sailed  thence,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  as  her 
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port  of  final  destiuation.  On  her  homeward  voyage  she  was  captared 
by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  blockading  sqoadron.  SSome  days  after  the 
capture,  her  captain  rescued  l^r  and  brought  her  to  New  Orleans.  A 
demand  was  made  on  the  President  by  the  French  Gk)vemment  for  her 
return  to  the  captors.  It  was  advised  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant 
the  demand,  the  case  involving  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  courts 
and  not  by  the  Executive,  and  that  the  claimants  must  go  into  the 
courts.  It  was  also  advised  that  if  a  vessel,  after  escaping  from  her 
captors,  terminates  her  voyage  in  safety,  her  liability  to  condemnation 
for  the  escape  entirely  ceases. 

Ibid. 

Section  2  of  the  prize  act  of  1863  (12  Stat.  L.,  759)  authorizing  t4ie 
taking  by  the  Government  of  any  captured  property  and  the  deposit  of 
its  value  in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court  in 
which  proceedings  may  be  instituted  for  the  condemnation  of  the  prop- 
erty, is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures.  This  provision  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  public  law 
of  war,  and  does  not  impair  the  just  rights  of  neutrals. 

10  Op.,  519,  Bates,  1863. 

The  act  of  1864,  on  this  topic,  repealing  the  act  of  1863,  assumes  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  direct  the  appropriation  of  prizes. 

/ 

V.   WHEN  HAVING  JURISDICTION  SUCH  COURT  MAY  CONCLUDE. 

§  329. 

Neither  by  the  law  of  nations  nor  by  the  French -American  treaty 
then  in  force,  had  a  French  consul  in  Charleston  in  1793  jurisdiction  to 
condemn  as  legal  prize  a  British  vessel  captured  and  brought  into  that 
port  by  a  French  frigate ;  and  such  act  is  not  only  a  nullity,  but  justifies 
an  appeal  to  the  French  minister  to  '^  interpose  efQcaciously  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  error." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Teniant,  May  15, 1793.    1  Am.  8t.  Pap.,  70 ;  3 
Jeff.  Worlis,  105.     See  supra,  H  1|  148,  328;  iftfrUy  $  406. 

^^Another  doctrine  advanced  by  Mr.  Genet  is  that  our  courts  can 
take  no  cognizance  of  questions  whether  vessels,  held  by  l^eirs^  as  prizes, 
are  lawful  prizes  or  not;  that  this  jurisdiction  belongs  exclusively  to 
their  consulates  here,  which  have  been  lately  erected  by  the  National 
Assembly  into  complete  courts  of  admiralty. 

"  Let  us  consider,  first,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
consulates  of  France  may  rightfully  exercise  here.  Every  nation  has  of 
natural  right,  entirely  and  exclusively,  all  the  jurisdiction  which  may 
be  rightfully  exercised  in  the  territory  it  occupies.  If  it  cedes  any  por- 
tion of  that  jurisdiction  tojudges  appointed  by  another  nation,  the  limits 
pf  their  power  must  depend  on  the  ipstruipept  of  pesslpq.  .  The  HpitO^ 
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States  and  France  have,  by  their  consalar  conventioD,  given  mutaally 
to  their  consuls  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  specially  enumerated.  But 
that  convention  gives  to  neither  the  pow^r  of  establishing  complete 
coarts  of  admiralty  within  the  territory  of  the  other,  nor  even  of  decid- 
ing the  particular  question  of  prize  or  not  prize.  The  consulates  of 
France,  then,  cannot  take  judicial  cognizance  of  those  questions  here. 
Of  this  opinion  Mr.  Genet  was  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  May  27, 
wherein  be  promises  to  correct  the  error  of  the  consul  at  Gharleston,  of 
whom,  in  myjetter  of  the  15th,  I  had  complained  as  arrogating  to  him- 
self that  jurisdiction,  though  in  his  subsequent  letters  he  has  thought 
proper  to  embark  in  the  errors  of  his  consuls.  • 

^'  But  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  do  not  pretend  any  right  to 
try  the  validity  of  captures,  made  on  the  high  seas,  by  France,  or  any 
other  nation,  over  its  enemies.  These  questions  belong,  of  common 
usage,  to  the  sovereign  of  the  captor,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  them,  resort  must  be  had  to  his  courts.  This  is  the  case  pro- 
vided for  in  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty  which  says  that  such  prizes 
shall  not  be  arrested  nor  cognizance  taken  of  the  validity  thereof; 
a  stipulation  much  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Genet  and  the  consuls,  and  which 
we  never  thought  of  infringing  or  questioning.  As  the  validity  of  capt- 
ures, then,  made  on  the  high  seas  by  France  over  its  enemies,  cannot  be 
tried  within  the  United  States  by  their  consuls,  so  neither  can  it  by  our 
own  courts.  Nor  is  this  the  question  between  us,  though  we  have  been 
misled  into  it. 

''The  real  question  is,  whether  the  United  States  have  not  a  right  to 
protect  vessels  within  their  waters,  and  on  iheir  coasts.  The  Grange 
was  taken  within  the  Delaware,  between  the  shores  of  Jersey  and  of  the 
Delaware  State,  and  several  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  seizing  her 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  JeffenoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aug.  16, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
4  Jeff.  Works,  39. 

**  The  merchant  vessels  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  another  can  only,  if 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  be-justly  adjudged  to  be  prize  by  that  other 
when  such  vessels  shall  have  violated  either  the  law  of  nations  or  some 
existing  treaty.  When  either  of  these  causes  can  be  with  truth  alleged, 
the  adjudication  is  not  complained  of.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  no  law, 
whether  established  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civilized  world  or  by 
particular  compact  between  the  two  Governments,  has  been  infracted — 
no  rule  which  governs  the  conduct  of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers 
towards  each  other  has  been  broken  by  the  vessel  condemned — that  the 
United  States  complain  of,  and  expect  compensation  for  the  injury. 

^<  It  is  perfectly  understood  that  many  of  these  decisions,  alike  unjust 
and  injurious,  have  been  made  by  the  French  consular  tribunals  estab- 
lished in  Spain.  This  circumstance  in  no  degroe  weakens  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Spanish  Government.    That  complete  and  es- 
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cloBive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory  is  of  the,  very  essence  of 
sovereignty  is  a  principle  which  all  nations  assert.  Gouri^s,  therefore, 
of  whatever  description,  can  only  be  established  in  any  nation  by  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  power  of  that  nation.  All  the  powers  they  pos- 
sess must  be  granted  by,  proceed  from,  and  be  a  portion  of,  the  supreme 
authority  of  that  country  in  which  such  powers  are  exercised.  Of  con- 
sequence, foreign  nations  consider  the  decisions  of  such  tribunals  in  like 
manner  as  if  made  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country.  A  Gov- 
ernment may  certainly,  at  its  discretion,  permit  any  portion  of  its  sov- 
ereignty to  be  exercised  by  foreigners  within  its  territory ;  but  for  the 
acts  of  t)4pse  to  whom  such  portions  of  sovereignty  may  be  delegated, 
the  Oovemment  remains,  to  those  with  whom  it  has  relations,  as  com- 
pletely responsible  as  if  such  powers  had  been  exercised  b}'  its  own  sub 
jects  named  by  itself.  The  interior  arrangements  which  a  Government 
makes  according  to  its  will  cannot  be  noticed  by  foreign  nations  or 
affect  its  obligations  to  them.  Of  consequence  the  United  States  can 
consider  the  condemnation  of  their  vessels  by  the  French  tribunals  in 
Spain  no  otherwise  than  if  such  condemnations  had  been  made  in  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  nation. 

<^  Where  vessels  so  condemned  have  been  captured  by  privateers 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  or  manned  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  his  subjects,  the  hostility  of  the  act  is  rendered  still  more 
complete. 

^^  f n  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  the  aggressions  complained  of  are 
totally  incompatible  with  those  rules  which  the  law  of  natiois  ( Yat.,  b. 
3,  s.  15,  5, 17, 102,  104)  prescribes  for  a  conduct  of  a  neutral  power. 
They  are  also  considered  a«  violating  the  6th  article  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain.  By  that  article  each  nation  binds  itself  to  protect  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  the  vessels  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  which  shall  be  within. the  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction  by  sea  or  land,  and  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  recover 
and  cause  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owners  their  vessels  and  effects 
which  may  have  been  taken  from  them  within  the  extent  of  their  said 
jurisdiction."  ^ 

Mr.  Marshall,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hnmphreys,  Sept.  8, 1800.   MSS.  Inst., Minis- 
ters.   See  criticisms  infra^  $  329a. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty,  the  proper  court  to  determine 
the  validity  of  a  capture  is  a  prize  court  appointed  by  the  captor's 
state ;  and  the  establishment  of  international  prize  courts,  though  very^ 
desirable,  can  only  be  effected  by  treaty,  and  would  probably  be  at- 
tended by  many  complications. 

The  proceedings  are  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  trial,  but  in  subordination  to  the  settled  rules  in  this  respect 
of  international  law.  That  captures  at  sea  belong  primarily  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  distributed,  after  due  condemna> 
tiou  by  a  prize  court,  according  to  the  laws  imposed  by  such  sovereign, 
see  The  Banda  Booty,  L.  R.,  1  Ad.  &  Ec,  109;  The  Siren,  7  Wall., 
162,  and  other  cases  cited  in  1  Kent's  Com.  (Holmes'  note),  102. 
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The  taking  to  the  prize  court  should  be  prompt,  though  a  bona  fide 
delay  in  this  respect,  caused  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  case,  does 
not  expose  the  captor  to  liability  as  a  trespasser.  Jecker  v,  Montgom- 
ery, 18  How,,  111 ;  Fay  v.  Montgomery,  1  Curtis,  266,  and  cases  cited 
supra. 

"The  prize  court  of  an  ally  cannot  condemn.  Prize  or  no  prize  is  a 
question  belonging,  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  country  of  the  cap- 
tor.'' (I  Kent  Com.  104;  Glass  v.  Sloop  Betsey,  3  Dall.,  6.)  But  a  prize 
court  may  take  jurisdiction  of  property  captured  on  a  vessel  although 
such  vessel  was  not  brought  under  its  cognizance.  (The  Advocate, 
Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  142,  and  other  cases  in  same  volume.  The  legislation 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  prizes  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
statutes:  (1)  Act  in  respect  to  right  of  salvage  in  case  of  reprisals,  Mar. 
3,  1800.  (2)  Supplementary  act  of  Jan.  27,  18X3.  (3)  Act  simplifying 
process  of  seizure,  March  25,  1862.  (4)  Sections  2,  6,  and  12  of  the  act 
of  July  17, 1862,  in  reference  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  (5)  Act  regulating  prize 
procedure,  March  3,  1863.  (6)  Act  regulating  prize  procedure  and  dis- 
tribution, 1864.) 

The  following  is  part  of  the  award  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1872: 

<*And  whereas  the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau  cannot 
relieve  Great  Britain  trom  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the 
principles  of  International  law,  •  •  •  the  tribunal,  by  a  majority 
of  four  voices  to  one,  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case 
failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfill  the  duties  presented  in  the  first,  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  third  of  the  rules  established  by  article  6  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington." 

See  more  fully  infra^  $$  329,  402a. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter  (tw/ra,  §  359),  the  ruling  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  The  Circassian  was  disregarded  as  authority  by  the  sub- 
sequent British  and  American  Mixed  Commission. 

"  There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  over  questions  of  prize ;  first, 
where  the  capture  is  made  within  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state;  and, 
second,  where  it  is  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  within  the  territory  of 
the  neutral  state.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  judicial  tribunals  of  such 
neutral  state  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  captures  so 
made,  and  to  vindicate  its  or.n  neutrality  by  restoring  the  property  of 
its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  states  in  amity  with  it.  'A  neutral  nation;' 
says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  'which  knows  its  duty, 
will  not  interfere  between  belligerents,  so  as  to  obstruct  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  judge,  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  courts,  of  the  validity  of  every  capture  made  under  their  respective 
commissions,  and  to  decide  on  every  question  of  ])rize  law  which  may 
arise  in  the  progress  of  such  discussion.  But  it  is  no  departure  from 
this  obligation  if,  in  a  ca.se  in  which  a  captured  vessel  be  brought  or 
voluntarily  comes  infra  prcosidia^  the  neutral  nation  extends  \t&  ex- 
amination so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  a  trespass  has  been  com- 
mitted on  its  own  neutrality  by  the  vessel  which  has  made  the  capture. 
So  long  as  a  nation  does  not  interfere  in  the  war,  but  professes  an  exact 
impartiality  towards  both  parties,  it  is  its  duty,  as  well  as  right,  and  its 
safety,  good  faith,  and  honor  demand  of  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing 
its  neutrality  from  being  abused,  for  ithe  purpose  of  hostility  against 
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either  of  them.  •  •  *  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  all  the  bel- 
ligerents must  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  interest ;  and  a  disregard 
or  neglect  of  it  would  inevitably  expose  the  nenti  al  nation  to  the  charge 
of  insincerity,  and  to  the  just  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of  the  bel- 
ligerent, the  property  of  whose  subjects  should  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  restored.'  These  are  not,  properly  considered,  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  prize  jurisdiction,  but  are  cases  where  the  courts 
of  a  neutral  state  are  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining and  vindicating  its  neutrality." 

2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker^s  ed.),  413.    As  to  ueutral  duties  in  this  respect,  see 
infra,  $  399. 

The  infirmities  which  attach  to  the  constitution  of  prize  courts  are  else- 
where noticed  (Mfpra,  §  238;  tw/ra,  §  329a),  and  attention  will  be  hereafter 
called  to  the  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  impair  the  authority 
of  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States.    See  remarks  at  close  of  §  362. 

In  Kaltenborn's  Seerecht  ii,  389,  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
courts  in  this  relation  are  examined  in  detail. 

A  court  of  admiralty  (prize  as  well  as  instance)  of  one  nation  may 
carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  an  admiralty  court  of  another  nation. 
And  where  the  decree  was  for  restitution,  which  could  not  be  specifically 
enforced,  it  was  held  that  damages  might  be  decreed. 

Ponhallow  v.  Doane,  3  Dall.,  54. 

A  district  court  of  the  United  States,  though  a  court  of  admiralty, 
cannot  take  jurisdiction  of  a  libel  for  damages,  in  case  of  a  capture  as 
prize,  by  a  foreign  belligerent  power  on  the  high  seas,  the  captured 
vessel  not  being  within  the  United  States,  but  infra  prcesidia  of  the 
captors. 

U.  8.  V.  Peters,  ibid,,  121. 

If  a  captured  vessel  is  abandoned  at  sea  by  the  captors,  and  being 
thus  derelict  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  neutral  and  brought  into  a 
neutral  port  and  libeled  for  salvage,  the  district  court  has  jurisdiction 
to  entertain  such  libel,  and,  ex  necessitate,  may  also  adjudicate  upon  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  captors  and  former  owners  to  the  surplus.  In 
such  a  case  the  claim  of  the  ca))tors  was  allowed,  as  no  neutral  nation 
can  impugn  or  destroy  the  right  vested  in  the  belligerent  by  -the  capt- 
ure. 

MoDonongh  v,  Dannery,  ibid,,  188. 

If  a  vessel  has  a  Spanish  register,  and  sails  under  Spanish  colors, 
and  has  on  board  accounts  describing  her  as  Spanish  property,  there  is 
probable  cause  for  seizing  her  as  belonging  to  Spanish  subjects. 

Del  Col  V.Arnold,  iM({.,333. 

The  right  to  seize  a  vessel  and  send  her  in  for  further  examination 
is  not  the  right  to  spoliate  and  injure  the  property  captured ;  and  for 
any  damage  or  spoliation  the  captors  are  answerable  to  the  owners  if 
the  property  be  not  condemned  as  prize. 

Ibid. 
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The  facts  iu  this  case  (Del  Col  v,  Arnold)  voro  as  follows:  A  Freuch 
privateer  had  captured  as  prizo,  on  the  high  seas,  au  American  brig, 
called  the  Orand  Sachem,  and  owned  by  the  defendant  in  error.  At 
the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the  brig,  a  sum  of  money  was  removed 
from  her  into  the  privateer ;  a  prize  master  and  several  marinera  were 
put  on  board  of  her,  and  were  directed  to  steer  for  Charleston.  On 
their  way  to  Charleston  a  British  frigate  captured  the  privateer  and 
gave  chase  to  the  prize ;  whereupon  the  prize-master  run  her  into  shoal 
water,  and  there  she  was  abandoned  by  all  on  board,  except  a  sailor 
originally  belonging  to  her  crew,  and  a  passenger.  In  a  short  time  she 
drove  on  shore,  was  scuttled,  and  plundered.  The  money  taken  from  her 
by  the  French  privateer,  and  taken  i:i  the  latter  by  the  British  frigate, 
had  been  condemned  in  Jamaica.  A  libel  was  tiled  iu  the  district  court 
of  South  Carolina  by  the  defendant  in  error  against  Del  Col  and  others, 
the  owners  of  the  French  privateer.  When  the  marshal  came  with  proc- 
ess against  the  brig,  she  was  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  custom- 
house officers  and  the  privateer's  men,  the  latter  of  whom  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  process.  Thereupon  a  ship  and  cargo,  a  prize  to  the 
privateer,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  were  attached  by  the  libel- 
ant, and  sold  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  court,  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  suit.  The  district  court  pronounced 
a  decree  in  favor  of  libelant  for  the  full  value  of  the  Grand  Sachem 
and  her  cargo,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent,  from  the  day  of  capture; 
declared  *'that  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  Industry  and  her  cargo,  at- 
tached in  this  cause,  be  held  answerable  to  tha:  amount; "  and  directed 
that  the  defendant  in  error  should  enter  into  a  stipulation  to  account  to 
the  plaintiffs  iu  en*or  for  the  money  condemned  as  prize  to  the  British 
frigate,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  he  might  recover  as  neutral  property. 
This  decree  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  and  in  turn  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  So  far  as  this  case  may  be  interpreted  to  lend  support  to  the 
idea  that  th^  courts  of  a  neutral  can  take  cognizance  of  the  legality  of 
belligerent  seizure,  it  has  been  severely  critized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(I/In vincible,  I  Wheat.,  238),  and  pronounced  to  be  "glaringly  incon- 
aistent "  with  the  acknowledged  doctrine  of  that  court. 

A  belligerent  cruiser  who,  with  probable  cause,  seizes  a  neutral  and 
takes  her  into  port  for  adjudication,  and  i)roceeds  regularly,  is  not  a 
wrongdoer. 

JeDnings  v,  CarsoD,  4  Cranch,  2. 

■ 

The  question  whether  the  res  was  so  situated  as  to  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prize  court  is  examinable. 

Rose  V.  Himel^,  4  Cranch,  241 ;  but  see  Hiidsou  r.  Gnet>ticr,  6  ibid.,  285. 

In  every  case  of  a  foreign  sentence  condemning  a  vessel  as  prize  of 
war,  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  to  act  as  a  prize  court  is  examinable. 

Hadaon  «.  Gneetier,  6  Cranoh,  281. 
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A  foreign  sentence  of  a  competent  court,  though  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  is  valid  here,  because  not  examinable.  Hence,  the  condem- 
nation of  aA  American  vessel,  by  a  court  of  admiralty  of  France,  Bitting 
at  Guadeloupe,  professedly  for  a  violation  of  the  Milan  decree  in  trading 
to  a  dependence  of  England,  was  held  valid,  though  this  decree  had 
been  declared  by  Congress  to  be  a  violation  of  international  law.  If, 
however,  Congress  had  gone  further  and  declared  sentences  of  condem- 
nation, pronounced  under  the  decree,  absolutely  void,  they  would  have 
been  so  treated  by  the  courts. 

Williams  v.  Armroyd,  7  Cranch,  423. 

Bat  the  better  view  is  that  a  sovereigD  is  as  much  bound,  internationally,  for 
erroneous  judicial  as  for  erroneous  executive  or  legislative  action ;  and  that 
though  a  prize  court  may  bind  in  rem,  it  does  not  bar  a  diplomatic  appeal  for 
redress.    Infra,  $  329a. 

The  law  of  prize  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  it  a  hostile  char- 
acter is  attached  to  trade  independently  of  the  character  of  the  trader 
who  pursues  or  directs  it. 

The  Rapid,  8  Crancb,  155. 

A  donation  on  the  high  seas,  by  a  captor  to  a  neutral,  does  not  ex- 
empt the  property  from  recapture,  and  the  donee  who  brings  it  into  a 
port  of  his  own  country,  must  be  treated  as  a  salvor. 

The  Adventure,  8  Cranch,  221. 

4 

In  a  prize  cause,  the  claimant  of  cargo  is  not  precluded  by  a  sentence 
condemning  the  vessel  as  enemies'  property,  for  want  of  a  claim,  from 
showing  in  the  same  cause  that  the  vessel,  in  fact,  was  American  prop- 
erty, and  her  owner,  without  any  fault  of  the  claimant  of  the  cargo,  has 
neglected  to  interpose  a  claim. 

The  Mary,  9  Cranch,  126. 

On  questions  of  belligerent  and  neutralrights  the  Supreme  Court  will 
recognize  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country,  so  far  as  they 
are  founded  on  a  law  common  to  every  country,  not  as  authorities,  but 
with  respect.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  foreign  civilized 
land  show  in  a  given  case  how  the  law  of  nations  is  understood  in  such 
lands,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the  rule  which  is  to  prevail  in 
the  United  States. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v,  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191.    See  supra,  }  8,  infra,  $  329a. 

The  United  States  having  at  one  timeibrmed  a  component  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  their  prize  law  was  ours ;  and  when  we  separated 
it  continued  to  be  our  prize  law,  so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  was  not  varied  by  the  power  which  was  capable  of  chang- 
ing it. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191 ;  The  Siren,  13  Wall.,  389. 

A  prize  case  in  the  British  courts,  professing  to  be  decided  on  ancient 
principles,  will  not  be  entirely  disregarded,  unless  it  be  very  unreason- 
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able,  or  be  foanded  on  a  coDstrnction  rejected  by  other  nations.  But  ^'it 
will  not  be  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  former  relation  between  the 
two  countries,  that  an^'  obvious  misconstruction  of  public  law  made  by 
the  British  courts  will  be  considered  as  forming  a  rule  for  the  American 
courts,  or  that  any  recent  rule  of  the  British  courts  is  entitled  to  more 
respect  than  the  recent  rules  of  other  countries." 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch»  191. 

The  court  of  prize  is  emphatically  a  court  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
it  takes  neither  its  character  nor  its  rules  from  the  mere  municipal  regu- 
lations of  {iuy  country.  By  this  law  the  definition  of  prize  goods  is  that 
they  are  goods  taken  on  the  high  8eas,^'i^e  belli^  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Schooner  Adeline,  9  Cranch,  244. 

Becaptures  are  cases  of  prize  and  are  to  be  proceeded  in  as  such. 

Ibid, 

In  recaptures  of  property  of  friends  the  rule  of  reciprocity  is  fol- 
lowed, and  as  Fcance  awards  to  recaptors  the  entire  property  of  friends, 
recaptured  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  that  rule 
must  be  applied  to  French  property. 
IMd. 

The  power  of  the  courts  in  the  United  States  to  adjudge  prize  cases 
is  dependent  upon  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheat.,  46. 

The  exclusive  cognizance  of  prize  questions  belongs  in  general  to  the 
capturing  power,  and  the  courts  of  other  countries  will  not  undertake 
to  redress  alleged  marine  torts  committed  by  public  armed  vessels  in 
assertion  of  belligerent  rights.  This  applies  to  privateers,  duly  com- 
missioned. But  our  courts  of  admiralty  will  take  jurisdiction,  to  in- 
quire if  the  alleged  wrong-doer  is  duly  commissioned,  or  has,  by  the  use 
of  our  territory  to  increase  his  force,  trespassed  on  our  neutral  rights. 

I/Invincihle,  1  Wheat.,  238. 

ft 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  would  have  authority,  in  the  absence 
of  any  act  of  Congress,  to  decree  restitution  of  property  captured  in 
violation  of  their  neutrality. 

The  right  of  adjudicating  on  all  captures  and  questions  of  prize  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  nation  to  which  the  captor 
belongs  and  from  which  his  commission  issues ;  but  if  a  captured  ves- 
sel be  brought  or  voluqtarily  comes  infra prcesidia  of  a  neutral  power,  the 
latter  may  inquire  whether  its  neutrality  has  been  violated  by  the  capt- 
ure, and,  if  any  violation  be  shown,  should  decree  restitution. 

The  Eatrella,  4  Wheat.,  298. 
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Whenever  a  capture  is  made  by  any  belligerent  in  violation  of  oar 
neatrality,  if  the  prize  come  voluntarily  \7ithin  our  jurisdiction,  ic  should 
be  restored  to  the  original  owners ;  this  is  done  on  the  footing  of  the 

general  law  of  nations. 

•  ____ 

La  Amistad  de  Eues,  5  Wheat.,  385. 

A  claimant  cannot  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  captor's 
commission.  That  is  a  question  between  the  captor  and  his  Govern- 
ment If  the  commission  be  valid,  the  condemnation  is  to  the  captor ; 
if  not,  to  the  Government, 

The  Amiable  Idabella,  6  Wheat.,  1,  66. 

r 

Permission  to  a  foreign  public  ship  to  land  goods  in  our  ports  does 
not  involve  a  pledge  that,  if  illegally  captured,  they  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  laws.  Though  property  may  be 
condemned  in  the  courts  of  the  captor,  while  lying  in  a  neatral  port, 
it  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  captor  there,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
demnation ;  for,  if  the  captor's  possession  has  previously  been  divested, 
the  condemnation  is  invalid. 

The  Santissima  TriDidad,  7  Wheat.,  283,  affirming  S.  C,  I  Brook,  where  it  was 
.  held  that  the  qaestioa  of  prize  or  no  prize  belongs  excluHively  to  the  conrts 
of  the^  captor ;  and  in  no  case  does  a  nentral  assume  the  right  of  decidhiff 
it ;  bat  that  at  the  same  time,  as  offenses  may  be  committed  by  a  belligeient 
against  a  neuiral,  in  his  military  operations,  which  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  neutral  character  to  permit,  and  which  give  to  the  other  beUiger- 
ent,  the  party  injured  by  those  operations,  claims  upon  the  neatral  which 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  in  such  a  situation,  the  nentral  has  a 
double  duty  to  perform;  he  must  vindicate  his  own  rights,  and  afford  re« 
dress  to  the  party  injured  by  their  violation.  It  was  also  held  that  if  the 
wrong-doer  comes  completely  within  the  power  of  the  neutral,  the  practice 
of  this  Gk>vernment  is  to  restore  the  thing  wrongfully  taken. 

Whoever  sets  up  a  title  under  a  condemnation  is  bound  to  show  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  and  that  the  sentence  has  been 
rightly  pronounced  upon  the  application  of  parties  competent  to  ask  it. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  show  who  are  the  captors,  and  how 
the  court  has  acquired  authority  to  decide  the  cause. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  no  difficulty  arises  on  this  subject,  for  the 
courts  of  the  captors  have  general  jurisdiction  of  prize,  and  their  adju- 
dication is  conclusive  upon  the  proprietary  interest.  But  where  the 
capture  is  made  by  captors  acting  under  the  commission  of  a  foreign 
country,  such  capture  gives  them  a  right  which  no  other  nation,  neu- 
tral to  them,  has  authority  to  impugn,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating its  own  violated  neutrality.  The  courts  of  another  nation,  whether 
an  ally  or  a  co-belligerent  only,  can  acquire  no  general  right  to  entertain 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  unless  by  the  consent  or  upon  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  captors. 

La  Nereyda,  8  Wheat.,  108. 
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The  abase  of  a  commission  by  making  a  coUnsive  capture  does  not 
render  the  commission  void,  bat  the  captors  acquire  no  title  to  the 
prize. 

The  Experiment,  ibid,,  261. 

As  to  right  to  impngn  captnre,  where  the  captnring  yeseel  is  eq]}ipped  in  onr 
waters  in  yiolation  of  neutrality,  see  The  Fanny,  9  Wheat.,  668. 

Though  a  superior  physical  force  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  seizure, 
there  must  ber  an  open,  visible  possession  claimed,  and  a  submission  to 
the  control  of  the  seizing  officer.  If  a  seizure  be  voluntarily  abandoned 
it  becomes  a  nullity,  and  it  must  be  followed  up  by  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings to  be  effectual  in  conferring  rights  of  property. 

The  Josefa  Segnnda,  10  Wheat.,  312. 

The  validity  of  the  seizure  and  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  courts  upon  which  jurisdiction  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  sovereign  under  whose  authority  the  capture  was  made. 
Neither  the  President  nor  any  military  officer  can  establish  a  court 
in  a  conquered  country,  and  authorize  it  to  decide  prize  cases  and  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  nations. 

Jecker  o.  Montgomery,  iS  How.,  498  ;  18  ibid.,  110. 

When  a  vessel  is  captured,  the  rule  is  to  bring  her  into  some  con- 
venient port  of  the  Government  of  the  captor  for  adjndicatipn.  The 
mere  fact  of  capture  does  not  work  a  transfer  of  title,  and  until  there 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  the  captured  vessel  is  held 
by  the  Government  in  trust  for  those  who,  b^  the  decree  of  the  court, 
may  have  the  ultimate  right  to  it. 

Demands  against  property  captured  as  prize  of  war  must  be  adjusted 
in  a  prize-court.  The  property  arrested  as  prize  is  not  attachable  at 
the  suit  of  private  parties;  and  if  such  parties  have  claims  which  in 
their  opinion  override  the  rights  of  the  captors,  they  mnst  present  them 
to  the  prize  court  for  settlement.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court  over 
a  captured  vessel  is  determined  by  the  capture  and  not  by  the  filing  of 
a  libel. 

The  Nassan,  4  Wall.,  634. 

If  a  ship  or  cargo  is  enemy  property,  or  if  either  be  otherwise  liable 
to  condemnation,  the  circumstance  that  the  vessel,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  was  in  neutral  waters,  would  not,  by  itself,  avail  the  claimants 
in  a  prize  court.  It  might  constitute  a  ground  of  claim  by  the  neutral 
power,  whose  territories  had  suffered  trespass,  for  apology  or  indemnity ; 
but  neither  an  enemy,  nor  a  neutral  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy,  can 
demand  restitution  of  captured  property  on  the  sole  ground  of  capture 
in  neutral  waters. 

The  Sir  WUliam  Peel,  5  Wall.,  517 ;  The  AdeH  6  ibid,,  266.    See  as  to  neutral 
p^hta  ^nd  duties  in  Buoh  cases,  infra,  $$  394«  398;  iupra,  $  227, 
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A  Spanish-owned  vessel  on  her  way  from  New  York  to  Havana,  being 
in  distress,  pat,  by  leave  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  squadron,  into 
Port  Eoyal,  S.  G.,  then  in  rebellion,  and  blockaded  by  a  Government 
fleet,  and  was  there  seized  as  a  prize  of  war  and  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment. She  *was  afterward  condemned  as  prize,  but  ordered  to  be  re- 
stored. She  never  was  restored,  damages  for  her  seizure,  detention, 
and  value  being  awarded.  It  was  held  that  she  was  not  prize  of  war, 
or  subject  of  capture ;  and  that  her  owners  were  entitled  to  fair  in- 
demnity, although  it  might  be  well  doubted  whether  the  case  was  not 
more  properly  a  subject  for  diplomatic  adjustment  than  for  determina- 
tion by  the  courts. ' 

The  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Regla,  17  Wall.,  30. 

Prize  courts  are  subject  to  the  instructions  of  their  own  sovereign. 
In  the  absence  of  such  instructions  their  jurisdiction  and  rules  of  de- 
cision are  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  known  powers  of  such 
tribunals  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed  under  the 
public  law  and  the  practice  of  nations. 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Sprague,  123. 

The  proceedings  of  a  prize  court  of  the  Confederate  States  are  of  no 
validity  in  the  United  States,  and  a  condemnation  and  sale  by  such  a 
court  do  not  convey  any  title  to  the  purchaser,  or  confer  upon  him  any 

■ 

right  to  give  a  title  to  others. 

The  Lilla,  2  Spragne,  177. 

A  captured  vessel  must  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  before  a  regular  condemnation  can 
be  awarded. 

I  Op.,  78,  Lee,  1797. 

Proceedings  against  the  ship  and  cargo  are  to  be  had  before  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
the  usage  and  practice  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  prize  causes. 

1  Op.,  85,  Lee,  1798. 

Where  a  vessel,  alleged  to  be  Danish  property,  was  seized  as  French 
property,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  while 
proceeding  for  an  examination,  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag,  was  seized  by  a  British  armed  ship  and  taken  into  Jamaica  and 
there  condemned,  and  a  claim  was  made  by  the  Danish  subject  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  compensation,  it  was  advised  that 
the  first  captors  were  not  liable  for  the  first  capture  and  detention  for 
examination,  there  being  probable  cause  for  the  seizure,  nor  for  the 
second  capture ;  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not 
bound  for  the  unlawful  captures  of  its  subjects, 

1  Op.,  106,  Lincoln.  180:}, 
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Where  a  French  vessel  was  captured  and  condemned  as  lawflil  prize 
prior  to  the  treaty  with  France  of  18(K)  (expired  by  limitation),  and  one 
moiety  had  been  paid  to  the  captor&and  tbe  other  to  the  United  States, 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  on  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  writ  of  error,  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  had  been  reversed,  and 
the  vessel,  etc.,  had  been  ordered  to  be  restored,  and  pursuant  thereto 
the  moiety  of  the  United  States  had  been  paid  over,  and  a  claim  made 
for  the  other  moiety  which  had  been  paid  to  the  captors,  it  was  advised 
that  the  United  States  are  not  liable  tor  such  moiety. 

I  Op.,  114,  Lincoln,  1802. 

On  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  referred  to  in  the  preceding  opinion, 
and  on  examination  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
giving  a  judicial  interpretation  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  the  preceding 
opinion  is  substantially  reaffirmed. 

,  1  Op.,  119,  Lincoln,  1802. 

Proceedings  in  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  St.  Domingo  are  nullities, 
for  the  reason  that  the  court  is  not  legally  constituted. 

5  Op.,  689,  api>endix,  Lee,  1798. 

No  title  to  a  captured  vessel  and  cargo  passes  to  the  captors  till  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  has  been  passed  by  a  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion. 

3  Op.,  317,  Grundy,  1838.  , 

When  the  courts  have  acquired  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  maritime  capt- 
ure, the  political  department  of  the  Government  should  postpone  the 
consideration  of  questions  concerning  reclamations  and  indemnities 
until  the  judiciary  has  finally  performed  its  functions  in  these  cases. 

II  Op.,  117,  Bates,  1864. 

Prize  courts  are  tribunals  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  jurisprudence 
they  administer  is  a  part  of  that  law.  They  deal  with  cases  of  capture 
as  distinguished  from  seizures ;  their  decrees  are  decrees  of  condemna- 
tion, not  of  forfeiture;  they  judge  the  character  and  relations  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  not  the  acts  of  persons. 

11  Op.,  445,  Speed,  1866. 

Ajb  t^)  captures,  see  infra,  $  345. 

VI.  BUT  NOT  WHEN  NOT  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

§d29a. 

As  is  elsewhere  seen,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  being  co-ordi- 
nate powers,  and  the  former  being  intrusted  distinctively  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  state,  it  is  not  governed  in  such  relations  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  latter,  though  such  decisions  are  entitled  to  great  deference, 
Bwpra,  ^  238. 
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It  has  been  also  seen  that  a  foreign  judgment  on  a  question  of  inter- 
national law,  to  be  a  bar  to  a  daim,  ii^ust  Ije  in  accordance  with  sound 
princii)les  of  international  law.  Supra^  §  242,  and  cases  cited  in  §  329. 
8ee  HS  to  judgments  invalid  by  international  law  supra,  §  242. 

The  question  of  the  ubiquitous  validity  of  the  action  of  prize  courts 
was  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey  by  the  board  of  commission- 
ers acting  under  the  7lh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794.  The  Betsey  had 
been  condemned  by  the  vice-admjralty  of  Bermuda,  and  the  condem- 
nation had  been  aflBrmed  by  the  lord  commissioners  of  appeal.  It  hav- 
ing been  argued  that  this  affirmance  settled  the  question  inteniation- 
ally,  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty, 
conceded  that,  adopting  the  words  of  the  answer  to  the  British  memo- 
rial, "  the  legality  of  a  seizure  as  prize  is  to  be  determined  in  the  courts 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  judging  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  to  treaties  (if  any)  subsisting  between  the  states 
of  the  captor  and  claimant  He  proceeded,  however,  to  adopt  from 
Eutherford  (2  Nat.  Law,  593)  the  position  that ''  the  right  of  the  state 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete 
jurindiction.  The  captors,  who  are  its  members,  are  bound  to  submit  to 
its  sentence,  thougli  this  sentence  should  happen  to  be  erroneous;  be- 
cause it  has  a  com])lete  jurisdiction  over  their  persons;  but  the  other 
parties  to  the  controversy,  as  they  are  members  of  another  state,  are 
only  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence  as  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  law  of  nations  or  to  particular  treaties,  because  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  them  in  respect  either  of  their  persons  or  of  the  things 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  If  justice,  therefore,  is  not 
done  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own  state  for  a  remedy,  which  may, 
consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  give  them  a  remedy,  either  by 
solemn  war  or  by  reprisals."  After  adopting  this  position,  as  further 
explained  by  Eutherford,  Mr.  Pinkney  proceeds  to  say :  *'  From  the  fore- 
going quotiitions  it  may  be  collected  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  capturing  nation  is  complete  upon  the  point  of  propeHy ;  that  its 
sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  between  claimant  and  captors,  and 
those  claiming  under  them ;  and  that  it  terminates  forever  all  ordinary 
judicial  inquiry  upon  the  matter  of  it.  These  are  the  unquestionable 
tli'eets  of  a  tinal  admiralty  sentence,  and  in  these  respects  it  is  unim- 
peachable and  eohclnsive."  ♦  ♦  *  But  "neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  claimants,  its  citizens,  are  bound  to  take  for  just  the  sentence 
of  the  lords,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  so  j  and  that  the  affirmance  of  an  illegal 
condemnation,  so  far  from  legitimating  the  wrong  done  by  the  original 
seizure,  and  ])re(iluding  the  neutral  from  seeking  reparation  for  it 
against  the  British  nation,  is  peculiarly  that  very  act  which  consum- 
mates the  wrong,  and  indisputably  perfects  the  neutral's  right  of  de- 
manding that  reparation  through  the  medium  of  the  Government. 
•  *  ♦  If  the  largest  possible  scope  be  given  to  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  still  it  is  a  jurisdiction  which  must  be  rightfully  used  by  the 
state  that  claims  it.  TIic  law  of  nations  cannot  be  supposed  to  give 
to  one  state  the  right  of  invading,  under  judi.ial  forms,  the  property 
of  another."  Dr.Nicholl,  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  Sir 
J.  Nicholl,  an  eminent  civilian,  who  was  also  a  commissioner,  agreed  in 
holding  the  action  of  the  lords  commissioners  as  not  concluding  the 
claimants  from  recourse  to  an  international  api^eal.  (Wheaton's  Life  of 
Pinkney,  199,  20G,  208.)  Prize  courts,  in  fact,  are  to  be  viewed  in  two 
aspects:  The  first  is  that  of  international  tribunals,  in  which  capacity 
they  bind  the  thing  acted  on  everywhere,  and  bind  the  parties  so  far 
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a8  concerus  sncb  thing.  The  second  is  that  of  domestic  tribunals  (in 
which  li^ht  they  are  to  be  considered  in  all  respects,  except  as  to  the 
proceedings  in  rew),  which  are  simply  agents  of  the  sovereign  which 
commissions  them.  Hence,  a  sovereign  is  as  much  liable  internation- 
ally for  the  wrongful  action  of  prize  courts  as  he  is  for  the  wrongful 
action  of  any  other  courts.  It  was  consequently  held  in  the  case  of  the 
Betsey,  before  the  L9ndon  commission  of  1798-1804,  that  while  the  de- 
cisions of  prize  courts  bind  the  parties,  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular 
litigation  acting  in  rem^  they  may  be  contested  by  the  Government  of 
the  party  which  feels  aggrieved. 

M83.  Retarns  of  Comm.  Dept.  of  State. 

A  judicial  decree  contravening  the  law  of  nations  has  no  extraterri- 
torial force. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Brunetti,  Oct.  23, 1878.    MS8.  Notes,  Spain. 
Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  to  Mr.  McLane,  June  23, 1886.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Supra,  $$8,238,242. 
As  to  non- ubiquity  of  bankrupt  decree,  see  aupra,  $  9. 

The  preamble  to  the  judgment  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1872  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto,  at  Nassau,  cannot  re- 
lieve Great  Britain  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

tiee  ittfra,  $  402a ;  aupra,  $  329. 

*^  It  is  true  that  the  vice-admiralty  court  of  the  Bahamas,  by  its  judg- 
ment, which  is  given  at  page  521  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  American  case,  acquitted  the  Florida  of  eyery  charge ;  but^  while 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  resjudieatay  1  ask  whether  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  from  this  an  argument  on  which  to  found  a  moral  conviction 
that  the  English  Government  is  released  from  its  responsibility  under 
the  rules  laid  down  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  t  I  ab- 
stain from  repeating  the  considerations  into  which  my  honorable  col- 
leagues who  have  preceded  me  have  entered  on  this  subject. 

"  It  is  not  the  question  of  special  legal  responsibility  with  which  we 
have  here  to  deal,  but  rather  that  of  the  responsibility  wl^ich  results 
from  the  principles  of  international  law,  and,  the  moral  conviction  at 
which  we  have  arrived  in  consequence  of  the  acts  imputed  to  the  Florida. 

**This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  judgment  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  where  it  is  said, 
^  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  taken  together  seem  sufficient 
to  justity  strong  suspicion  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  infringe 
that  neutrality  so  wisely  determined  upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.' 
*  "  The  decision  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  may  then  be  considered  as 
conclusive,  even  if  not  perfectly  correct,  as  between  those  who  claimed 
the  vessel  and  the  British  Government,  which  claimed  its  confiscation 
under  the  clauses  of  the  foreign-enlistment  act;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
sufficient  to  bar  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  were  not  parties  to  the  suit;  everything  relating  to 
it  is  for  them  res  inter  alios  acta.^^ 

Count  Sclopis,  opinion  in  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1872.  ^93 
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'^  The  objection  that  the  judicial  decision  at  Nassau  relieves  Great 
Britain  of  all  responsibility  cannot  be  maintained.  As  regards  the  in- 
ternal (or  municipal)  law,  the  judgment  is  valid ;  but  as  far  as  interna- 
tional law  is  concerned,  it  does  not  alter  the  position  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Staempli,  ibid. 

In  the  opinion  of  Judge  John  Davis  on  French  spoliations,  Gt.  of 
Cls.,  May  17,  1886,  is  the  following : 

'^  The  defendants  say,  further,  the  condemnation  cannot  be  illegal  be- 
cause made  by  a  prize  court  having  jtirisdiction,  and  the  decisions  of 
such  courts  are  final  and  binding.  This  proposition  is  of  course  admitted 
so  far  as  the  res  is  concerned ;  the  decision  of  the  court,  as  to  that,  is 
undoubtedly  final,  and  vests  good  title  in  the  purchaser  at  the  sale;  not 
so  as  to  the  diplomatic  claim,  for  that  claim  has  its  very  foundation  in  the 
judicial  decision,  and  its  validity  depends  upon  the  justice  of  the  court's 
proceedings  and  conclusion.  It  is  an  elementary  doctrine  of  diplomacy 
that  the  citizen  must  exhaust  his  remedy  in  the  local  courts  before  he 
can  fall  back  upon  his  Government  for  diplomatic  redress;  he  must 
then  present  such  a  case  as  will  authorize  that  Government  to  urge  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  justice.  The  diplomatic  claim,  therefore,  is 
based  not  so  much  upon  the  original  wrong  upon  which  the  court  de- 
cided, as  upon  the  action  and  conclusion  of  the  court  itself,  and,  diplo- 
matically speaking,  there  is  no  claim  until  the  courts  have  decided. 
That  decision,  then,  is  not  only  not  final,  but  on  the  contrary  is  the 
beginning,  the  very  corner-stone,  of  the  international  controversy. 
This  leads  us  naturally  to  another  point  made  by  the  defense,  in  that 
the  claimant  did  not  ^exhaust  his  remedy '  because  he  did  not  prosecute 
an  appeal.  We  of  course  admit  that  usually  there  is  no  foundation  for 
diplomatic  action  until  a  case  cognizable  by  the  local  courts  is  prose- 
cuted to  that  of  last  resort ;  but  this  doctrine  involves  the  admission  that 
there  are  courts  freely  open  to  the  claimant,  and  that  h^  is  unhampered 
in  the  protection  of  his  rights)  therein,  including  his  right  of  appeal.  It 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  every  casual  reader  of  the  history  of  the 
time  that  no  such  condition  of  affairs  in  fact  then  existed. 

"  The  very  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Broadhead  shows  that  prior  to 
March  27, 1800,  there  wa^  no  appeal  except  to  the  department  of  the 
Loire-Inf^rieure,  and  in  the  then  existing  state  of  bad  feeling  and  modi- 
fied hostilities,  and  under  the  surrounding  circumstances,  this  was  to 
the  captains  of  the  seized  vessels,  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  a  physical 
impossibility.  Nor  prior  to  the  agreement  of  1800  was  there  any  prac- 
tical reason  for  appealing  to  a  court  when  the  result,  as  our  seamen  be- 
lieved, whether  rightly  or  not,  but  still  honestly,  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  while  negotiations  were  progressing  for  a  settlement;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  these  negotiations  showing  that  a  technical  exhaus- 
tion of  legal  remedy  would  be  required.    We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
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claimant  was  not,  under  these  purely  exceptional  circumstances,  obliged 
to  prosecute  his  case  through  the  highest  court,  eren  if  he  could  have 
done  so,  which  we  doubt.'^ 

<<The  Danish  objection  to  the  claims  (for  spoliations  of  American  com- 
merce in  1809  and  1810)  was  thus  stated  in  a  note  of  August  17,  1825, 
to  Hughes:  'The  sentences  by  which  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  have  been  released  or  condemned  by  the  prize  tribunals, 
or  high  court  of  admiralty,  are  without  appeal,  and  cannot,  without 
derogating  from  that  which  has  been  established  from  the  remotest 
times  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  be  altered  or  annulled.'  In  a  paper  of 
marked  ability,  Wheaton  controverted  this.  He  said:  *The  institu- 
tion of  these  tribunals,  so  far  from  exempting  or  being  intended  to  ex- 
empt the  sovereign  of  the  belligerent  nation  from  responsibility,  is 
designed  to  fix  and  ascertain  that  responsibility.  Those  cruisers  are 
responsible  only  to  the  sovereign  whose  commission  they  bear.  So  long 
as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  apparent  grounds  of  just  suspicion, 
and  followed  by  prompt  adjudication  in  the  usual  mode,  and  until  the 
acts  of  the  captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences  of 
the  tribunal  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in  matters  of  prize,  the 
nentral  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  what  be  suffers  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture.  But  the  moment 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  has  been  pronounced  against 
the  claimant  (supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,- 
and  the  law  of  nations  as  applied  to  those  facts),  and  justice  has  thus 
been  finally  denied,  the  capture  and  the  condemnation  become  the  acts 
of  the  state,  for  which  the  sovereign  is  responsible  to  the  Government 
of  the  claimant.  •  ♦  •  Ko  greater  sanctity  can  be  imputed  to  the 
proceedings  of  prize  tribunals,  even  by  the  most  extravagant  theory  of 
the  conclusiveness  of  their  sentences,  than  is  justly  attributed  to  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign  himself.  But  those  acts,  however  binding  on  his  own 
subjects,  if  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  public  law  of  the  world,  can- 
not be  considered  as  binding  on  the  subjects  of  other  states.  A  wrong 
done  to  them  forms  an  equally  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
their  Government,  whether  it  proceed  from  .the  direct  agency  of  the 
sovereign  himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  tribu- 
nals.' 

^^The  claimants  sent  an  agent  to  Copenhagen,  with  power  to  agree 
upon  a  compromise  sum  in  gross.  The  King  of  Denmark  oflered  to 
pay  half  a  million  marks-banco  of  Hamburg.  Wheaton  said  that  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  accept  three  millions  of  marks-banco. 
The  parties  agreed  at  length  upon  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Spanish'  milled  dollars.  In  informing  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  Wheaton  said:  ^I  have  not  before  me  sufficient  material 
firom  which  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  losses  un- 
justly sustained  by  our  citizens  from  Danish  captures.  You  will  find 
that  Mr.  Ewing,  in  his  correspondence,  estimates  thfi  actual  loss  at  about 
$1,750,000,  reckoning  about  thirty-five  condemnations  "  quite  unjust,"  to 
use  his  own  expression.  But  supposing  the  real  injury  to  have  been 
considerably  greater,  the  sum  now  recovered,  considering  the  diminished 
resources  of  this  exhausted  country,  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  a 
tolerable  salvage  from  this  calamitous  conoem.'" 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 

As  to  treaty  relations  with  Deomark,  see  8upra,  $  147. 
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** '  TMiere  the  responsibility  of  the  captor  ceases,'  says  Mr.  Wheaton, 
<  that  of  the  state  begins.  It  is  responsible  to  other  states  for  the  acts  of 
the  captors  under  its  commission  the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed 
by  the  definitive  sentence  of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  api>oiuted  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  captures  in  war.'  The  sentence  of  the  judge  is 
conclusive  against  the  subjects  of  the  state,  but  it  cannot  have  the  ssime 
controlling  eflficieucy  towards  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state.  It  pre- 
vents any  further  judicial  inquiry  into  the  subject-matter,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  foreign  state  from  demanding  indemnity  for  the  property 
of  its  subjects,  which  may  have  been  unlawfully  condemned  by  the  prize 
court  of  another  nation.*" 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.))  429,  oitiug  Wheaton's  Elements,  part  iv, 
chap.  2,  $  15. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  took,  as  to  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  same  po- 
sition in  a  letter  of  October  3,  1796,  to  Mr.  Wolcott.  (8  Hamilton's 
Works,  Lodge's  ed.,  359.)    Mr.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  reasons: 

1.  '*  The  subject  of  complaint  to  be  redressed  is  irregular  or  illegal 
captures  or  condemnations." 

2.  '*The  article  contemplates  that  various  circumstances  may  ob- 
struct compensation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice."  After  giving 
other  reasons  he  asks :  ^^  Is  not  the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal  (a 
commission)  by  the  two  parties  a  manifest  abandonment  of  the  preten- 
sion of  one  to  administer  justice  definitely  through  its  tribunals  t"  He 
states  that  he  understood  Mr.  Burr  and  Mr.  B.  Livingston,  whom  he  had 
met  at  a  consultation,  agreed  with  him  in  this  view,  though  it  was  in 
conflict  with  an  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Bawle  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

^'  The  attention  of  the  mixed  commission  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  precedent  of  the  authority  exercised  by  a  similar  commission  un- 
der the  British  treaty  of  1794,  and  of  the  discussion  between  the  British 
and  American  commissioners  on  the  point,  the  American  commissioners 
sustaining  the  fullness  and  supremacy  of  the  jurisdiction  which  tiie 
British  commissioners  questioned.  The  disposition  made  of  the  doubt 
by  the  lord  chancellor  (Loughborough)  in  his  answer  to  the  fifth  com- 
missioner. Colonel  Trumbull,  who  had  submitted  the  point  for  his  ad- 
vice, is  well  known.  *The  construction  of  the  American  gentlemen  is 
correct.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  to  clothe  this  commission  with  power  paramount  to  all  the  mari- 
time courts  of  both  nations^a  power  to  review  and  (if  in  their  opinion  it 
should  appear  just)  to  revise  the  decisions  of  any  or  all  the  maritime 
courts  of  both.'" 

Tmmbairs  Reminiscences  of  his  Own  Times,  193,  quoted  in  argument  of  Mr. 
Evarts  before  the  British  and  American  Mixed  Commission  in  the  Springbok 
case,  29.     See  iii/ra,  $  362. 

In  1753,  Prussia  successfully  held  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the 
erroneous  action  of  British  prize  courts ;  and  the  same  result  attended 
the  exceptions  of  the  United  States  to  British  condemnations  before  the 
mixed  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  as  already  stated,  and  the 
exceptions  taken  by  the  United  States  to  Danish  condemnations,  for 
which  Denmark  was  held  resi>onsible. 

2  Halleck»8  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  431. 
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^*  The  sovereign  is  therefore  held  responsible  to  the  state  whose  citizen 
the  claimaint  is,  that  no  injustice  is  done  by  the  captnre." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  388,  note. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Thomas  Cooper,  in  Dempsie,  assignee 
of  Brown,  v.  Insurance  Company,  in  the  Pennsylvania  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  1808  (referred  tosupra,  §  238),  the  following  reasons  are  given 
fordeclining  to  assign  international  conclusive  authority  to  the  decisions 
of  foreign  prize  courts : 

''They  are  emanations  of  the  executive  authority,  the  judges  sitting, 
not  during  good  behavior,  but  duriug  pleasure. 

**They  are  bound  by  executive  instructions  which  are  always  dic- 
tated by  the  interest  of  the  belligerent.  (To  this  a  note  is  appended 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  l^apoleon's  Milan  decrees  were  directed 
to  the  Tribunal  des  Prizes ;  and  that  the  British  orders  of  council  of 
1807  were  directed  inter  alios  to  the  British  courts  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty.) 

"They  are  the  courts  of  the  belligerent ;  the  plaintiffs,  libelants,  are 
the  subjects  of  the  belligerent,  cruising  under  the  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  the  belligerent. 

"The  proj^erty,  if  condemned,  enriches  the  belligerent  nation.  •  •  • 

"  The  proceedings  are  written,  by  interrogatories  and  answers ;  by  the 
civil  law,  and  not  by  the  common  law  of  our  own  country  or  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  There  is  no  intervention  of  a  jury  trial,  nor  any  viva  voce  examina- 
tion of  testimony. 

"The  salary  of  a  British  judge  depends  on  a  great  degree  upon  the 
number  of  condemnations.  1  believe  it  is  £15  sterling  a  vessel.'^  On  the 
last  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  which  exists  in  some 
countries  of  vesting  in  the  judge  the  appointment  of  clerks  and  other 
officials  who  receive  large  emoluments  from  condemnations,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  offices  in  question  are  often  occupied  by  members 
of  the  judge's  family,  or  by  personal  friends  whose  interests  he  has  at 
heart,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  influence  the  judge  in  the  shape 
which  he  gives  the  case,  unconscious  as  he  may  be  of  such  influence. 
"A  power  over  a  man's  sustenance,"  so  substantially  said  Chief  Justice 
Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  declaring  unconstitutional  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  "  is  a  power 
over  himself,"  and  a  power  of  this  kind  over  the  judiciary,  it  was  held,  it 
was  not  constitutional  for  the  legislature  to  assume.  Yet  what  power 
of  this  character  could  be  more  subtle  than  that  exercised  over  an  ad- 
miralty judge  by  a  prize  case  coming  before  him  with  an  ofier  of  large 
emoluments  to  himself,  or  to  some  one  of  his  family  or  friends,  if  a  con- 
demnation be  decreed  f  That  such  a  temptation  would  not  be  con- 
sciously yielded  to  by  British  or  American  judges  may  be  unhesitatingly 
affirm^.  But  the  atmosphere  of  influence  which  such  a  condition  of 
things  generates  is  no  less  pervasive  and  powerful  than  would  be  that  of 
temptations  directly  and  avowedly  applied ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mit that  in  this  atmosphere  judges  of  prize  courts  have  been  from  time  to 
time  iu)mersed,  and  that  it  is  from  some,  at  least,  of  these  judges  that 
the  precedents  which  make  up  our  prize  law  have  been  in  part  drawn. 
Judge  Cooper's  opinion,  from  which  the  above  points  are  taken,  was 
published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1810,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas, 
United  States  district  attorney  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.     In  this  prel'ace,  which  adopts  and  defends  the 
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views  of  Judge  Cooper,  is  cited  Lord  Ellenborough's  contemptuous 
censure  ^in  Fisher  v.  Ogle,  1  Camp.,  418,  and  Donaldson  v.  Thompson, 
ibid,  429)  of  foreign  courts  of  admiralty,  and  Mr.  Dallas  proceeds  to 
declare  that  "whatever  the  animosity  of  the  belligerents  can  generate 
against  each  other,  whatever  their  power  can  impose  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  now  the  law  of  war,  the  only  measure  of  justice,  while  the 
neutral  flag,  instead  of  producing  respect  and  safety,  is  the  certuin 
signal  for  insult  and  aggression." 

Mr.  Wheaton,  after  noticing  Lord  StowelPs  claim  to  absolute  supe- 
riority from  national  prejudice,  argues  that  it  was  impossible  for  that 
eminent  judge  to  divest  himself  of  prejudices  favorable  to  the  develop 
ment  of  a  great  maritime  nation  such  as  England.  (Wheat.  Hist.,  711.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Chancellor  Kent  (1  Com.,  8)  declares  that  "there 
is  scarcely  a  decision  in  the  English  prize  courts  at  Westminster,  on 
any  general  question  of  public  right,  that  has  not  received  the  express 
approbation  and  sanction  of  our  national  courts." 

But,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cushing  and  Sir.  T.  Twiss 
(quoted  supra j  §  238a),  the  present  tendency  of  opinion  is  to  regard  the 
prize-court  rulings  of  Great  Britain  during  the  l^apoleonic  wars,  and 
the  rulings  in  this  country  based  on  them,  as  not  binding  executive  ac- 
tion in  matters  of  international  law.  And,  as  has  also  been  noticed,  the 
high  belligerent  prerogatives  claimed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell), 
and  adopted  on  his  authority  by  our  own  Supreme  Court,  have  lately 
been  so  modified  by  the  English  courts  as  to  make  them  consonant  wjth 
the  views  held  on  the  same  topic  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  the  great  body  of  Eu- 
ropean publicists. 

Supra,  $$  238,  238a,  242 ;  infra,  $  362 ;  note  to  the  Springbok  case. 

The  prevalent  opinion  now  is,  that  in  international  controversies  a 
sovereign  can  no  more  protect  himself  by  a  decision  in  his  favor  by 
courts  established  by  him,  even  though  they  be  prize,  courts,  than  he 
can  by  the  action  of  any  other  department  of  his  Government. 

Supra,  $$  238a,  242.     See  this  noticed  in  the  Springbok  case,  infra,  J  3(J2. 

*'The  instant  that  a  court  sitting  to  administer  international  law  re- 
cognizes either  governmental  orders  or  proclamations  setting  forth  gov- 
ernmentnl  policy  as  constituting  rules  of  that  code,  at  once  that  court 
ceases  in  fact  to  administer  in  its  purity  the  law  which  it  pretends  to 
administer.  •  •  ♦  The  functions  of  the  tribunal  have  undergone  a 
change  which  is  justly  and  inevitably  fatal  to  its  weight  and  influence 
with  foreign  powers.  It  is  not  only  a  degradation  to  itself,  but  it  is  a 
mischievous  injury  to  the  Government  which  has  destroyed  theefficiency 
of  an  able  ally.'' 

5  Am.  Law  Rev.,  255. 

In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February,  1812,  nnder  the  title  of  **  Dis- 
putes with  America  "  (vol.  19,  p.  290),  the  contrast  between  Sir  William  Scott's  opin- 
ions in  179H  and  1799  and  those  stated  by  him  in  1811,  is  thns  stated.  In  the  Maria, 
(1  Rob.,  350,  June  11, 1799),  he  spoke  as  follows :  '*  In  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that,  regarding  mere  speculative  general  principles,  such  a condemnationought  to  be 
deemed  sufficient,  that  would  not  be  enough;  more  must  be  proved,  *  it  must  be 
shown  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  nations.'  A  great  part  of 
the  law  of  nations  stands  on  no  other  foundation.     It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  gene- 
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ral  principles;  bat  it  travels  witU  tho^^e  geaeral  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  if  it  stops  there,  yon  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  farther,  and  to  say  that  mere  gene- 
ral speoalation  would  bear  you  out  in  a  further  progress."  »*  It  is  my  duty  not  to 
admit,  that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  common  usage 
of  the  world,  and  to  meet  the  notice  of  manliind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner, 
that  I  am  on  that  account  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  novel  institution,  merely  because  general  theory  might  give  it  a  degree  of  connten- 
anoe,  independent  of  all  practice  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  world."  (1  Rob., 
139^.)  ''Such,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  **  were  the  sound,  enlightened,  and  con- 
sistent doctrines  promulgated  by  the  learned  judge  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  doc- 
trines wholly  unconnected  with  any  '  present  purpose  of  particular  national  interest,' 
nninflaenced  by  any  preference  or  *  distinction  to  independent  states;'  delivered  from 
a  seat  *  of  judicial  authority  locally  here,'  indeed,  but  according  to  a  law  which  '  has  no 
loodlitjf,'  and  by  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  question  exactly  as  he  would 
determine  the  question,  if  sitting  at  Stockholm,'  '  asserting  no  pretentions,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden.'  »•••**  Twelve 
years,"  so  continues  the  Review,  "  have  passed  away  since  the  period  of  those  beau- 
tifal  doctrines — an  interval  not  marked  by  any  general  change  of  character  among 
neutrals,  or  any  new  atrocities  on  the  part  of  belligerents— distinguished  by  no  pre- 
tensions which  had  not  frequently  before  been  set  up  by  the  different  parties  in  the 
war,  except  that  on  both  sides  the  right  of  unlimited  blockade  had  been  asserted, 
France,  complaining  that  England,  in  1806,  and  previously,  exercised  this  power,  had 
declared  England  and  her  colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  England,  in  her  tarn, 
proclaimed  all  France,  and  her  allies,  blockaded.  There  were  orders  and  decrees  on 
both  sides;  and  both  parties  acted  upon  them.  The  neutrals  protested;  and, recol- 
lecting the  sound  and  impartial  principles  of  our  prize  courts  in  1798  and  1790,  they 
appealed  to  that  'judicial  authority  which  has  its  seat  locally  here,'  but  is  bound  to 
enforce  '  a  law  that  has  no  locality,'  and  '  to  determine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would 
in  Stockholm.'  The  question  arose,  whether  those  orders  and  decrees  of  one  belliger- 
ent Justified  the  capture  of  a  neutral  trader,  and  on  this  point  we  find  Sir  W.  Scott 
delivering  himself  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  wi  th  a  power  of  language,  indeed, 
which  never  forsakes  him,  and  which  might  have  convinced  any  person,  except  the 
suffering  parties  to  i^hom  it  was  addressed.    (Case  of  the  Fox,  30th  May,  1811.) 

**  *  It  is  strictly  true  that  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  King  in  council 
possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  court,  and  has  power  to  issue  orders  and  instruc- 
tions which  it  is  bound  to  obey  and  enforce;  and  these  constitute  the  written  law  of 
this  conrt.  These  two  propositions,  that  the  court  is  bound  to  administer  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  enforce  the  King's  orders  in  council,  are  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  each  other;  because,  these  orders  and  instructions  are  presumed  to 
conform  themselves,  under  the  given  circumstances,  to  the  principles  of  its  unwritten 
law.  They  are  either  directory  applications  of  those  principles  to  the  cases  indicated 
in  them,  cases  which,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  belonging  to  them,  and 
which  constitute  their  legal  character,  could  be  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  court 
itself,  or  they  are  positive  regulations,  consistent  with  those  principles,  applying  to 
matters  which  require  more  exact  and  definite  rules  than  those  general  principles  are 
capable  of  furnishing. 

*'  'The  constitution  of  this  court,  relatively  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  King  in 
council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  courts  of  common  law  relatively  to  that  of  the 
Parliament  of  this  Kingdom.  Those  courts  have  their  unwritten  law,  the  approve^ 
principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice ;  they  have  likewise  the  written  or  statute  law 
in  acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  directory  applications  of  the  same  principles  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them  upon  matters  which 
would  remain  too  much  at  large  if  they  were  left  to  the  imperfect  information  which 
the  courts  could  extract  from  mere  general  speculations.  What  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  courts,  if  required  to  enforce  an  act  of  Parliament 
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which  coDtradicted  those  principled,  is  a  qnestion  which  I  presume  they  wuold  njt 
entertain  a  priori;  heoaaso  they  will  not  entertain  a  priori  the  supposition  that  any 
such  will  arise.  In  like  manner,  this  court  will  not  let  itself  loose  into  speculations 
as  to  what  would  be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency ;  because  it  cannot,  without 
e^^treme  indecency,  presume  that  any  such  emergency  will  happen ;  and  it  is  the  less 
disposed  to  entertain  them,  because^  its  own  observation  and  experience  attest  the 
general  conformity  of  such  orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of  unwritten  law.' 
(Pp.  2,  3.) 

**  Here  there  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  several  duties  which  the 
court  has  to  perform.  One  of  these  is  very  clearly  described ;  the  duty  of  listening  to 
orders  in  council,  and  proclamations  issued  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the  court  > 
the  other,  the  duty  of  administering  the  law  of  nations,  seems  so  little  consistent  with 
the  former,  that  we  naturally  go  back  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judgment  where 
a  more  particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  *  This  court/  says  the  learned  Judge, '  is  bound 
to  administer  the  law  of  nations  to  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  in  the  different  re- 
lations in  which  they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  Government.  This 
is  what  other  countries  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if 
they  receive  it  not.  This  is  its  unwritten  law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its  decisions, 
and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilized  states.' 

**  The  faultless  language  of  this  statement  all  will  readily  confess  and  admire.  The 
more  judicial  virtues  of  clearness  and  consistency  may  be  more  doubtful  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  been  studying  the  law  of  nations  under  the  same  Judge,  when  ruling 
the  cases  of  the  Flad  Oyen  and  Swedish  Convoy.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we 
enter  upon  any  observations  which  may  appear  to  qnestion  an^'thing  stated  by  such 
accurate  reporters,  by  Dr.  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Bobinson,  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
high  court  of  admiralty.  But  we  have  no  choice  left ;  we  must  be  content  to  make 
our  election  between  the  doctrines  of  1799  and  1811,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  other. 
The  reluctance  which  we  feel  is  therefore  materially  diminished";  for,  if  we  venture 
to  dispute  the  law  recently  laid  down  by  the  learned  judge,  it  is  upon  his  own  au- 
thority in  times  but  little  removed  from  the  present  in  point  of  date,  and  nowise  dif- 
fering from  them  in  any  other  respect. 

"  How,  then,  can  the  court  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten  law  of  nations  be- 
tween contending  states,  if  it  allows  that  one  Government,  within  whose  territory  it 
*  locally  has  its  seat,'  to  make  alterations  on  that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  t  And 
by  what  stretch  of  ingenuity  can  we  reconcile  the  position,  that  the  court  treats  the 
English  Government  and  foreign  claimants  alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it 
would  if  sitting  in  the  claimant's  country,  with  the  new  position  that  the  English 
Government  possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  court,  and  that  its  orders  are  in  the 
law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  body  of  municipal  law  t  These  are  questions 
which,  we  believe,  the  combined  skill  and  address  of  the  whole  doctors  of  either  law 
may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

**  Again,  what  analogy  is  there  between  the  proclamations  of  one  belligerent,  as  re- 
lating  to  points  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  enactments  of  statute,  as  regarding  the 
common  law  of  the  land  t  Were  there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilized  states — 
any  congress,  such  as  that  fancied  in  Henry  IV's  famous  project  for  a  perpetual 
peace — any  amphytyonio  council  for  modem  Europe ;  its  decisions  and  edicts  might 
bear  to  the  established  public  law  the  same  relation  that  statutes  have  to  the  munici- 
pal code,  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a  common  head,  binding  on  and 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  body.  But  the  Edicts  of  one  state,  in  questions  between 
that  state  and  foreign  powers,  or  berween  that  state  and  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers, 
or  between  those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that  state  and  foreign  Governments  or 
individuals,  much  more  nearly  resemble  the  act«  of  a  party  to  the  cause  than  the  en- 
actments of  the  law  by  which  both  parties  are  bound  to  abide. 

"Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines,  such  feeble  analogies.  They  re- 
solve themselves  into  an  immediate  denial  that  any  such  thing  as  the  law  of  nations 
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exists,  OT  that  cootendiDg  parties  have  any  common  court  to  which  all  may  resort 
for  Justice.  There  may  be  a  conrt  for  French  captors  in  France  and  for  English  captors 
Id  England.  To  these  tribunals  such  parties  may  respectively  appeal  in  safety ;  for 
they  derive  their  rights  from  edicts  issned  by  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
severally ;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  prize  courts  of  each.  But  for  the 
American  claimant,  there  is  no  law  by  which  hQ  may  be  redressed,  no  court  to  which 
he  may  resort.  The  edicts  of  his  Government  are  listened  to  in  neither  the  French  nor 
the  English  tribunals ;  and  he  is  a  prey  to  the  orders  of  each  belligerent  in  soccession. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  quite  a  sufficient  hardship,  without  this  aggravation,  that 
even  under  the  old  and  pure  system  laid  down  in  1799  and  1798,  the  neutral  was  forced 
to  receive  his  sentence  in  a  foreign  court,  always  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country. 
But  this  undoubted  rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  Just  principles  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  appeared  safe  and  harmless.  For,  though  the  court  sat  locally  in  the 
belligerent  country,  it  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  its  Government,  and  professecl  to 
decide  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  sitting  in  the  neutral  territory.  How  is  it  now, 
when  the  court,  sitting  as  before,  has  made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance  as  to  profess 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  belligerent  Government  within  whose  domin- 
ion it  acts?         « 

**  That  a  Government  should  issue  edicts  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  a 
supposition  unwillingly  admitted ;  but  it  is  one  not  contrary  to  the  fact,  for  all  Gov- 
ernments have  done  so,  and  England  among  the  rest,  according  to  the  learned  Judge's 
own  statement.  Neither  will  it  avail  to  say  that,  to  inquire  into  the  probable  conduct 
of  the  prize  courts  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  favor  a  supposition  which  cannot  be 
entertained. 'toifAout  extreme  indecency f*  ot  to  compare  this  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
probable  conduct  of  municipal  courts  in  the  event  of  a  statute  being  passed  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  municipal  law.  The  cases  are  quite  disbimilar.  The  line  of  con- 
duct for  municipal  courts  in  such  an  emergency  is  clear.  No  one  ever  doubted  that 
they  must  obey  the  law.  The  old  law  is  abrogated,  and  they  can  only  look  to  the 
new.  But  the  courts  of  prize  are  to  administer  a  law  which  cannot,  according  to  Sir 
William  Scott  (and  if  we  err  it  is  under  the  shelter  of  a  grave  authority),  be  altered 
by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  unless  it  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  for  a  course  of 
years;  for  he  has  laid  down  that  the  law,  with  which  they  are  conversant,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  general  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the  constant  and  common  usage 
of  all  nations. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  bring  the  present  cat»e  somewhat  nearer  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
if  he  figures  to  himself  a  war  between  America  and  France,  in  which  Englaud  is 
neutral.  At  first,  the  English  traders  engross  all  the  commerce  which  each  belliger- 
ent sacrifices  to  his  quarrel  with  his  adversary.  Speedily  the  two  belligerents  become 
Jealous  of  England,  and  endeavor  to  draw  her  into  their  contest.  They  issue  decrees 
against  each  other  nominally,  but,  in  effect,  bearing  hard  on  the  English  trade;  and 
English  vessels  are  carried  by  scores  into  the  ports  of  America  and  France.  Here 
they  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations :  but  are  told,  at  Paris,  that  this  law  admits  of 
modifications,  and  that  the  French  courts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tnil- 
leries ;  at  New  York,  that  American  courts  take  the  law  of  nations  from  Washington ; 
and,  in  both  tribunals,  that  it  is  impossible, '  without  extreme  indeceney,^  to  suppose  the 
case  of  any  public  act  of  state  being  done  which  shall  be  an  infringement  on  the 
law  of  nations.  The  argument  may  be  long,  and  its  windings  intricate  and  subtle ; 
but  the  result  is  short,  plain,  and  savoring  of  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  matter  of 
law ;  all  the  English  vessels  carried  into  either  country  would  be  condemned  as  good 
and  lawfvl  prize  to  the  captors." 

In  115  Ediubargb  Review,  (January,  1862,)  261,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: "Lord  Stowell  conceived  this  country  to  be  engaged  in  a  revolu- 
tionary contest,  because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  war  with  a  rev- 
olutionary government.    The  landmarks  of  former  times  and  the  stipu- 
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lations  of  more  recent  treaties  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent;  but  we 
are  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  or  the  honor  of  this  coun- 
try to  attempt  at  this  day  to  apply  the  extreme,  and  often  unjustifiable^ 
rules  which  may  boast  Lord  StowelPs  authority." 

VII.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SUCH  COURTS, 

§  330. 

District  courts  of  the  United  States  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  admiralty,  both  instance  and  prize,  and  may  award  restitution  of 
property  claimed  as  prize  of  war  by  a  foreign  captor. 

Glass  V.  The  Sloop  Betsey,  3  DaU.,  6. 

A  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  does  not  establish  any  particu- 
lar fact  without  which  the  sentence  may  have  been  rightfully  pro- 
nounced. 

Maley  v,  Shattnok,  3  Cranoh,  458. 

The  commander  of  a  public  armed  vessel  who  unlawfully  seizes  a 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  which  is  afterwards  captured  by  a  belligerent 
and  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  though  actually  neutral  property,  is  lia- 
ble to  make  restitution  in  value,  with  damages  ;  and  the  neutral  owner 
is  not  bound  to  appear  and  defend  in  the  prize  court  in  which  his 
vessel  is  proceeded  against. 
IMd. 

A  seizure  for  the  breach  of  a  municipal  regulation  made  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  being  valid,  and  conferring  ju- 
risdiction on  the  sovereign,  his  courts  may  proceed  to  sentence,  thotigh 
the  res  be  lying  in  a  port  of  another  friendly  power. 

Hudson  v.  Guestier,  4  Cranch,  293.    See  Hadson  v.  Gaestier,  6  ibid,,  285.    Supray 
$  329. 

An  American  vessel  sailed  from  Naples  in  the  year  1812  with  a  British 
license  to  carry  her  cargo  to  England.  She  touched  at  Gibraltar,  and, 
after  leaving  her  deck-load,  sailed  thence  for  the  United  States.  Learn- 
ing afterwards  that  war  had  broken  out  between  the  XTnited  States  and 
Great  Britain,  she  altered  her  course  for  England,  was  captured  by  the 
British,  carried  into  Cork,  libeled,  and  acquitted  upon  her  license. 
She  then  sold  her  cargo,  and,  after  a  detention  of  seven  months  in  Ire- 
land, purchased  a  return  cargo  in  Liverpool,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  She  was  captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  both  vessel 
and  cargo  were  condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors.  It  was  held  that 
the  capture  was  not  abandoned,  though  only  a  prize- master  was  put  on 
board,  the  crew  being  Americans,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  rescue. 

The  Alexander,  8  Cranch,  169. 
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Sailing  with  an  intention  to  further  tbe  views  of  tbe  enemy  is  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  the  property,  although  that  intention  be  frustrated 
by  capture. 

The  Aurora,  ihid.,  20?. 

Capture  as  prize  of  war,  jure  belliy  overrides  all  previous  liens. 

The  Frances,  8  CraDoh,  418;  the  Hampton,  5  Wall.,  372 ;  tbe  Battle,  6  i&id.,  498. 

No  lien  upon  enemy's  property,  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  payment  of 
purchase-money,  or  otherwise,  is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  rights  of  the 
captors  in  a  prize  court,  unless  in  very  peculiar  cases  where  the  lien 
is  imposed  by  a  general  law  of  the  mercantile  world,  independent  of 
any  contract  between  the  parties. 

The  Frances,  8  Cranch,  418. 

If  a  vessel  be  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  a  prize-master  and  a 
Bmall  force  be  put  on  board,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  vessel  so  captured  to  attempt  to  rescue  her,  as  they  may  thereby 
6xi)08e  the  vessel  to  condemnation,  though  otherwise  innocent. 

Brig  Short  Staple  v.  U.  S.,  9  Cranch,  55. 

The  circumstance  that  a  ship  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy 
BSoTdB  prima  faeie  evidence  that  it  is  his  property.  But  if  it  was  orig- 
inally of  a  friendly  or  neutral  character,  and  has  not  been  changed  by 
a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  by  such  possession  as  nations  recognize 
as  Arm  and  effectual,  it  will  be  restored  absolutely  or  conditionally,  as 
each  case  requires. 

Schooner  Adeline,  iMd.,  244. 

The  test  affidavit  should  state  that  the  property,  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment and  capture,  did  belong,  and,  if  restored,  will  belong,  to  the 
claimant.    If  the  principal  is  without  the  country,  or  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  the  claim  and  affidavit  may  be  made  by  an  agent. 
Ibid. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  where  a  capture  is  made  by  a  privateer 
which  had  been  illegally  equipped  in  a  neutral  country,  the  prize  courts 
of  such  neutral  country  have  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  restore  the 
captured  property  if  brought  within  their  jurisdiction  to  its  owner. 

Brig  Alerta  v.  Moran,  9  Cranch,  359.    Supra,  $  329. 

To  constitute  a  capture  some  act  should  be  done  indicative  of  an 
intention  to  seize  and  to  retain  as  prize;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  such 
intention  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  captor. 

The  Grotins,  ibid.,  368. 

Where  captured  goods,  claimed  by  a  neutral  owner,  are  by  consent 
sold  under  an  order  of  the  court,  and  the  proceeds  are  finally  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  such  owner,  the  amount  of  the  duties  should  be  deducted 
by  tbe  court. 

Brig  Concord,  9  Cranch,  387 ;  tbe  Nereide,  1  Wheat.,  171. 
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The  captors  of  a  neatral  ship,  laden  in  part  with  enemy's  property, 
are  responsible  only  for  the  freight  on  the  property  condemned,  and  not 
for  the  whole  freight. 

The  Antonia  Johanna,  1  Wheat.,  159. 

In  prize  questions  the  Sapreme  Oonrt  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only* 

.     The  Harrison,  iMd.,  298. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  prize  causes  that  the  decision  should  be  prompt, 
and  should  be  made,  unless  some  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  rule 
exist,  on  the  papers  and  testimony  afforded  by  the  captured  vessel,  or 
which  can  be  invoked  from  the  papers  of  other  vessels  in  possession  of 
the  court.  But  in  cases  of  joint  and  collusive  capture,  the  usual  sim- 
plicity of  the  prize  proceedings  is  necessarily  departed  from ;  and  where, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  the  least  doubt,  other  evidence  may  be  resorted 
to. 

The  George,  ibid,,  408. 

It  is  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  put  on  board  of  their  ships  sufficient 
papers  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  property ;  and,  if  Mse  or  col- 
orable documents  are  used,  the  necessity  or  reasonableness  of  the  ex- 
cuse ought  to  be  very  clear  and  unequivocal  to  induce  a  court  of  prize 
to  rest  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Do6  Hermanos,  2  Wheat.,  76. 

Claimants  of  property  which  is  liable  to  condemnation  cannot  liti- 
gate the  question  of  the  captor's  commission.  They  have  no  standing 
before  the  court  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  If  the  capt- 
ure was  without  a  commission,  the  condemnation  must  be  to  the  United 
States  generally;  if  with  a  commission  as  a  national  vessel,  it  must  still 
be  to  the  United  States,  but  the  proceeds  are  to  be  distributed  by  the 
court  among  the  captors  according  to  law. 

Ibid. 

If  a  party  attempt  to  impose  on  the  court  by  knowingly  or  fh^uda- 
lently  claiming  as  his  own  property  belonging  in  part  to  others,  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  restitution  of  that  portion  which  he  may  ulti- 
mately establish  as  his  own. 

Ibid, 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  bring  the 
ship's  papers  into  the  registry  of  the  district  court,  and  to  have  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  principal  officers  and  seamen  of  the  captured  ship 
taken  upon  the  standing  interrogatories. 

Ibid, ;  the  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.,  227. 

It  is  exclusively  upon  these  papers  and  the  examinations  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  heard  before  the  district  court.    If,  from  the  whole  evi- 
dence, the  property  clearly  appear  to  be  hostile  or  neutral,  condemna- 
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tiou  or  acquittal  immediately  follows.  If  the  property  appear  doubtful, 
or  the  case  be  clouded  with  suspicions  or  iDconsistenoies,  farther  proof 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts  be  taken.  If  the  parties  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  fraud  or  misconduct,  or  illegality,  further  proof  is  not 
allowed,  and  the  parties  are  visited  with  all  the  fatal  consequences  of 
an  original  hostile  character. 

Ibid. 

In  prize  causes  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn  must  come,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  ship. 

The  Dob  HermaooB,  3  Wheat.,  76. 

Where  an  enemy's  vessel  was  captured  by  a  private  armed  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  dispossessed  by  force  or  terror 
of  another  vessel  of  the  United  States,  the  prize  was,  under  the  circum- 
Btanoes  of  the  case,  adjudged  to  the  first  captor,  with  costs  and  dam- 
ages. 

The  Mary,  iM.,  123. 

In  a  case  of  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  capture  was  collusive, 
the  court  adjudged  the  vessel  to  the  captors. 

The  Bothnia  and  the  Jahnstoff,  ibid.,  169. 

Concealment  or  even  spoliation  of  papers,  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  condemnation  in  a  prize  court ;  but  it  is  a  material  circum- 
stance calculated  to  excite  the  vigilance  and  justify  the  suspicions  of  the 
court,  though  it  is  open  to  explanation. 

The  PizaiTo,  iHd.,  227. 

Under  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  stipulating  that  free  ships  shall 
make  fi*ee  goods,  the  want  of  such  a  sea-letter,  passport,  or  such  certifi- 
cates as  are  described  in  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  is  not  a  sub- 
stantive ground  of  condemnation.  It  only  authorizes  capture  and  send- 
ing in  for  abjudication,  and  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  ship  may  be 
proven  by  other  equivalent  testimony.  The  Spanish  characteiLof  the 
ship  being  ascertained,  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  cargo  cannot  be 
inquired  into,  unless  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  property,  engaged'  in  trade  with 
the  enemy,  is  not  protected  by  the  treaty. 

nrid. 

In  a  suit  by  the  owners  of  captured  property,  lost  through  the  fault 
and  negligence  of  the  captors,  the  value  of  the  captured  vessel,  and  the 
prime  cost  of  the  cargo,  with  all  charges,  and  the  premium  of  insur- 
ance, were  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  damages. 

The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat..  327. 

Where  a  capture  has  actually  taken  place  with  the  assent  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  squadron,  express  or  implied,  the  question  of  liability  as- 
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sumes  a  different  aspect,  and  the  prize-master  may  be  coosidered  aa 
bailee  to  the  use  of  the  whole  squadron  who  are  to  share  in  the  prize 
money }  bat  not  so  as  to  mere  trespasses  unattended  with  a  conversion 
to  the  use  of  the  squadron. 

The  Eleauor,  ihid. » 345. 

A  bill  of  lading,  consigning  the  goods  to  a  neutral,  but  unaccompa- 
nied by  gkii  invoice  or  letter  of  advice,  is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  to  en- 
title the  claimant  to  restitution,  but  affords  a  ground  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  further  proof.  The  fact  of  invoices  and  letters  of  advice  not 
being  found  on  board  may  induce  a  suspicion  that  papers  have  been 
spoliated.  But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  an  enemy  master  carrying 
a  cargo  chiefly  hostile,  had  thrown  papers  overboard,  a  neutral  claim- 
ant to  whom  no  fraud  is  imputable  ought  not  thereby  to  be  precluded 
from  further  proof. 

The  Friendschaft,  3  Wheat.,  14. 

A  vessel  recaptu^red  from  the  enemy  after  condemnation  must  be  con- 
demned as  enemies'  property,  and  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the  former 
owner  on  payment  of  salvage.  The  act  of  June  26, 1812,  sec.  5  (2  Stat. 
L.,  760),  has  not  changed  the  law  in  that  respect.  A  sentence  of  con- 
demnation completely  extinguishes  the  title  of  the  original  proprietor, 
and  transfers  a  complete  title  to  the  captor. 

The  Star,  ibid,,  78. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  the  prize  court  to  allow  time  for 
further  proof  in  a  case  where  there  has  been  a  concealment  of  material 
papers. 

The  FortaDa,  ibid.,  236. 

On  an  illegal  capture  the  original  wrong-doers  may  be  made  respon- 
sible beyond  the  loss  actually  sustained  in  case  of  gross  and  wanton  out- 
rage; but  the  owners  of  the  offending  privateer,  who  are  only  con- 
structively liable,  are  not  liable  for  punitive  damages. 

The  Amiable  Nancy,  ibid.,  546. 

The  faict  of  a  vesseLhaving  been  sent  into  an  enemy's  port  for  a4judi- 
cation,  and  afterwards  permitted  to  resume  her  voyage,  was  held  to 
raise  a  violent  presumption  that  she  had  a  license;  and,  the  claimant 
having  produced  no  evidence  to  repel  the  presumption,  condemnation 
was  pronounced. 

The  Langdon  CheveB,  4  Wheat.,  103. 

In  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  would  have  authority,  under  the  general  law  of  nations, 
to  decree  restitution  of  property  captured  in  violation  of  their  neutral- 
ity, under  a  commission  issued  within  the  United  States,  or  under  an 
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iirmameDt,  or  augmentation  of  tlie  armament  or  crew  of  the  capturing 
TeBseU  witnin  the  same. 

The  Estrella,  ibid.,  298. 

The  onus  probandi  of  a  neutral  interest  rests  on  the  claimant ;  but  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  come  from  the 
ship's  papers  and  persons  on  board.  If  the  neutrality  of  the  property 
is  not  established  finally  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  condemnation  en- 
sues. The  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  an  agent 
of,  or  in  connivance  with,  the  real  owners,  leads  to  condemnation. 

The  Amiable  IsabeUa,  6  Wheat.,  1,  78. 

The  commission  of  a  public  ship,  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  is  complete  proof  of  her  national  char- 
acter ;  and  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country  will  not  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  title  to  the  property  has  been  acquired. 

The  SaDtiflsinia  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

Where  a  capture  is  made  by  captors  acting  under  the  commission  of 
a  foreign  country,  such  capture  gives  them  a  right.which  no  other  na- 
tion neutral  to  them  has  a  right  to  impugn,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  its  own  violated  neutrality. 

La  Nereyda,  8  Wheat..  108. 

Whoever  sets  up  a  title  under  condemnation  is  bound  to  show  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  cause ;  and  that  the  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  upon  the  application  of  pfirties  competent  to  ask  for  it. 
Ibid, 

If  property  has  been  wrongfully  brought  into  the  United  States,  aud 
the.duty  paid  by  a  wrongful  captor,  and  a  decree  of  restitution  is  made 
after  a  sale,  the  captor  is  liable  on  such  a  decree  only  for  the  balance, 
without  interest,  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  as  duties. 

The  Santa  Maria.  10  Wheat..  4.*)!. 

In  every  case  of  a  proceeding  for  condemnation  upon  captures  made 
by  the  public  shipsof-war  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  be 
cases  of  prize  strictly  Jure  belli^  or  upon  public  acts  in  the  nature  of  capt- 
ures jure  belliy  the  proceedings  are  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Palmyra,  12  Wheat.,  1. 

Prize  proceedings  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  but 
if  conducte<l  in  the  name  of  the  captors  until  the  Supreme  Conrt  is 
reached,  tbey  will  not  be  reversed  on  that  ground. 

Jeckerv.  Montgomery,  18  How.,  110. 

Prize  courts  properly  deny  damages  or  costs  where  there  has  been 
probable  cause  for  seizure.    Probable  cause  exists  where  there  are  cir- 
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cumstances  sufficient  to  warrauf  suspicion,  though  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  condemnation. 

The  Thompson,  3  Wall.,  155. 

Causes  of  prize  are  usually  heard,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
papers  found  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  examination  taken  in  prepor 
ratorio;  and  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  order  further  proof. 
The  prima  facie  effect  of  a  bill  of  lading  being  to  vest  the  ownership  of 
the  goods  in  the  consignee  named  in  it,  where  the  consignee  so  named 
is  an  enemy  the  goods  are  prima  facie  liable  to  condemnation.  Capture 
at  sea  of  enemy's  property  clothes  the  captors  with  all  the  rights  of 
the  owner  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage ;  and  no  lien  created 
after  the  capture,  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  can  de- 
prive the  captors  of  their  rights. 

The  Sally  Magee,  ihid,,  451. 

Frankness  and  truth  are  especially  required  of  the  officers  of  capt- 
ured vessels  when  examined  in  preparation  for  the  first  hearing  iu 
prize. 

The  Springbok,  8  Wall.,  1.    See  infra,  $  362. 

When  a  vessel  is  liable  to  condemnation,  the  first  presumption  is  that 
the  cargo  is  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wall.,  451. 

Eegularly,  in  cases  of  prize,  no  evidence  is  admissible  on  the  first 
hearing,  except  that  which  comes  from  the  ship's  papers  or  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  found  on  board.  If,  upon  this  evidence,  the  case  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  condemnation  or  restitution,  opportunity  is 
given  by  the  court,  either  of  its  own  accord  or  on  motion  and  proi)er 
grounds  shown,  to  introduce  additional  evidence  under  an  order  for 
further  proof.  If,  preparatory  to  the  first  hearing,  testimony  was  taken 
of  persons  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ship,  such  evidence  is 
properly  excluded,  and  the  hearing  takes  place  on  the  proper  proofs. 

The  Sir  William  Peel,  5  WaU.,  517. 

A  ship  or  cargo  is  not  exempt  from  condemnation  in  a  prize  court, 
because  it  was  captured  iu  neutral  waters.  Such  a  capture  might  con- 
stitute a  ground  of  claim  by  the  neutral  power,  whose  territory  had  suf- 
fered violation,  for  apology  or  indemnity.  But  neither  an  enemy,  nor 
a  neutral  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy,  can  demand  restitution  of  capt- 
ured property  on  the  sole  ground  of  capture  iu  neutral  waters. 

Ihid.    See  infra,  $  398. 

Where  several  witnesses  stated  facts  tending  to  prove  that  a  vessel 
was  in  the  employment  of  an  enemy  Government,  and  that  part,  at 
least,  of  her  return  cargo  was  enemy  property;  but  the  statement  of 
others  made  it  probable  that  the  vessel  was  what  she  professed  to  be,  a 
merchant  steamer,  belonging  to  neutrals;  that  her  outward  cargo  was 
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^^nsigned  in  good  faith  by  neutral  owners  for  lawftil  sale;  that  the  re- 
tom  cargo  was  purchased  by  neutrals,  and  on  neutral  account — ^the 
•court  directed  restitution,  without  costs  or  expenses  to  either  party  as 
against  the  other. 

Ihid.    The  Sir  WiUiam  Peel,  ui  Mtp. 

In  a  case  of  joint  capture  by  the  Army  and  llavy,  it  was  held  that  the 
4)apture  inured  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  there 
being  no  statutory  provision  in  such  a  case  as  to  prize-money. 

The  Siren,  13  WaU.,  389. 

The  right  of  vessels  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  to  prize-money 
•exists  only  by  virtue  of  statute. 

Ihid. 

<^  The  question  (in  cases  of  condemnation  of  a  vessel  for  breach  of 
neutrality)  is  as  to  the  innocency  or  guilt  of  the  vessel,  as  if  the  transao- 
tion  in  which  she  was  implicated  was  one  of  personal  volition  on  her 
part."  '^  The  most  distinguished  and  unblemished  reputation  on  the  part 
of  a  ship-owner  will  not  protect  his  vessel  ^m  confiscation  when  it  is 
engaged,  through  untrustworthy  agents,  and  without  his  knowledge 
and  against  his  prohibition,  in  illicit  employments,  in  infraction  of  reve- 
nue and  fiscal  laws,  and  pre-eminently  in  violating  the  laws  of  war." 

Judge  fietts,  in  the  case  of  the  Napoleon,  Olontt,  208. 

The  legality  of  captures  is  to  be  decided  upon  comi^etent  evidence, 
and  no  rules  are  more  proper  for  determining  the  competency  of  evi- 
dence than  those  which  prevail  in  courts  of  admiralty. 

1  Op.,  40,  Bradford,  1794. 

The  master  of  a  captured  vessel,  by  the  usage  of  admiralty,  is  a  com- 
petent witness. 
nuL 

It  is  reasonable,  as  applicable  to  all  nations,  to  permit  a  portion  of  a 
prize  cargo  to  be  sold  under  the  superintendence  of  our  public  officers, 
for  the  necessary  reparation  of  the  prize  ship.  As  to  France,  it  is  within 
the  19th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778. 

The  prize  ship  should  be  permitted  to  sail  whenever  the  captors  wish, 
«nd  a  deception  practiced  on  the  revenue  officers,  as  to  the  goods,  afibrds 
no  ground  for  detaining  it. 

1  Op.,  67,  Lee,  1796. 

The  profits  of  a  capture  made  by  individuals  acting  without  a  com- 
missiou,  inure  to  the  Government,  but  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to 
exact  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  recompense 
gratuitous  enterprise,  courage,  and  patriotism,  by  assigning  the  captors 
a  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole  prize. 

1  Op.,  463,  Wirt,  1821. 
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In  the  case  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe  prize  the  Dos  Hermanos,  the  At- 
tomey^Oeneral  gave  an  opinion,  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  reported 
in  2  Wheatou,  77,  that,  in  strict  law,  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  if  they  thonght  proper  to  assert  their  claim. 

Ibid. 

The  Isabella  having  been  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  a  British  vessel  falsely  and  fraadnlently  covered  by 
Spanish  docaments,  and  conseqnently  held  to  be  good  prize  of  war  (6- 
Wheat.,  1-100),  and  a  claim  having  been  made  by  Alonzo  Benigno 
Manoz  for  reimbursement  by  Congress,  and  the  Attorney  General  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  communicate  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  an  answer  was  filed  approving  the  reasons  of 
the  action  of  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 

1  Op.,  536,  Wirt,  1822. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1800,  adopts  the  rules  whichi 
have  been  or  might  be  provided  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  prize- 
money.  These  rules  were  taken  from  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  the^ 
act  of  the  23d  of  April,  1800,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  prize  is  given  to* 
the  captors  when  the  vessel  captured  is  of  equal  or  superior  force  to  the 
vessel  making  the  capture }  and  when  of  inferior  force,  the  prize  iB- 
directed  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  United  States  and  the  cap* 
tors. 

I  Op.,  594,  Wirt,  1823. 

The  condemnation  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  in  a  prize  court  is  not  a  crim- 
inal sentence,  and  the  President  cannot  remit  the  forfeiture  and  restore 
the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  to  the  claimant. 

10  Op.,  452,  Bates,  1863. 

The  President  may  lawfully  direct  the  release  of  prize  property  ia 
which  the  captors  took  no  interest,  it  being  in  their  possession  and  sab- 
ject  to  their  control. 

II  Op.,  484,  Ashton,  1866. 

A  Mexican  vessel  captured  as  a  blockade  runner  in  May,  1846,  and 
brought  into  New  Orleans,  as  to  which  no  prize  proc^dings  had  been- 
instituted,  was,  with  her  cargo,  to  be  '<  considered  as  Mexican  property 
found  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  after  the  existence  of  war  between  tlie 
countries." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wagner,  June  12,  1846.    MSS.  I>om.  Let. 

Articles  on  tiie  law  and  practice  of  prize  courts,  by  Prof.  Bulmerincq,  of  Hei- 
delberg, are  in  the  Revue  de  droit  int.,  vol.  10,  pp.  185,  388,  595 ;  vol.  11, 
pp.  152,  321,  561;  vol.  14,  pp.  114/. 

The  practice  in  prize  courts  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Dana  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  388^ 
note. 

''  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the  English 
rule,  and  has  held  valid  the  condemnation/ by  a  belligerent  court,  or 
prizes  carried  into  a  neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  the  practice  be- 
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ing  justifiable  on  the  groand  of  conveDience  to  belligerents  as  well  as 
neatrals;  and  tboagh  the  prize  wfis  in  fact  within  neutral  territory,  it 
wafi  still  to  be  deemed  under  the  control  or  sub  potentate  of  the  captor, 
whose  possession  is  considered  as  that  of  his  sovereign.  It  may  also 
be  remarkt'd  that  the  rule  thus  established  by  the  highest  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  but  several  French  publicists  deny  its  legality. 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  prize  court  of  the  captor  may  comlemn  capt- 
ured property  while  in  a  neutral  port,  it  may  condemn  such  property 
situate  in  any  foreign  port  which  is  in  the  military  possession  of  the 
captor.  <As  a  general  rule,'  says  Chief-Justice  Taney,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, '  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court  of  the  nation  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  to  institute  proceedings  to  have  it  condemned.  This  is  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  Congress  in  cases  of  capture  b3'  ships-ofwar  of  the 
United  States;  and  this  act  merely  euforces  the  performance  of  a  duty 
imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the  law  of  nations,  which,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  secures  to  the  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction before  he  can  be  finally  deprived  of  his  property.  But  there  are 
cases  where,  from  existing  circumstances,  the  captor  may  be  excused 
from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  property  before  condemnation.  And  where  the  commander  of  a 
national  ship  cannot,  without  weakening  inconveniently  the  force  under 
his  command,  spare  a  sufficient  prize  crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel, 
or  where  the  orders  of  his  Government  prohibit  bim  from  doing  so,  he 
may  lawfully  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured  property  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States.'  Wheat.  Hist.  Law  of  Kations,  321 ;  Jecker  et  al. 
V.  Montgomery,  13  How.,  610;  The  Peacock,  4  Eob.,  185;  Hudson  v. 
Gnestier,  4  Cranch,  293 ;  Williams  et  al  v.  Armoyd,  7  Cranch,  523 ;  The 
Arabella  and  Madeira,  2  Gallis,  368 ;  The  Henric  and  Maria,  6  Hob.,  138, 
note ;  the  Falcon,  6  Bob.,  198 ;  La  Dame  C^cile,  6  Hob.,  257." 

2  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  427.    See  as  to  sale  of  pnzes,  »ufra^  $$  329 
ff;  infray  $  400. 

The  following  opinion  on  the  general  principles  of  proceeding  in 
prize  courts  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  on  the 
behalf  and  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  and  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  in  1794,  as  follows : 

*'We  haye  the  honor  of  transmittiDg,  agreeably  to  year  excellency's  reqnest,  a 
ttatement  of  the  general  principles  of  proceeding  in  prize  canses  in  British  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  of  the^meaanres  proper  to  be  taken  when  a  ship  and  cargo  are  brought 
In  as  prize  within  their  Jariadiction. 

''The  general  principles  of  proceeding  cannot,  in  onr  Judgment,  be  stated  more 
oorrectly  or  succinctly  than  we  find  them  laid  down  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
leport  made  to  his  late  Mf^esty  in  the  year  1753  by  Sir  G.  Lee,  then  Judge  of  the  pre- 
TogatiTe  ooort;  Dr.  Paul,  His  Majesty's  advocate- general ;  Sir  Dudley  Kider,  His 
lii^esty's  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  His  Ma- 
jesty's solicitor-general : 

« <  When  two  powers  are  at  war  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships,  goods, 
and  effects  of  each  other  upon  the  high  seas ;  whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy 
may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea,  but  the  property  of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  pro- 
Tided  he  observes  his  neutrality. 

" '  Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established : 

'* '  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken. 
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''  'That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  ou  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  onght  to  be  re- 
stored. 

"  'That  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of  a  friend,  may 
be  taken  as  prize ;  because  supplying  the  enemy  with  what  enables  him  better  to 
-carry  on  the  war  is  a  departure  from  neutrality. 

''  'By  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  universally  and  immemorially  received,  there  is 
«n  established  method  of  determination  whether  the  oaptare  be  or  be  not  lawfbl 
prize. 

" '  Before  the  ship  or  goods  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  captor  there  must  be  a  regnlar 
jadioial  proceeding,  wherein  both  parties  may  be  heard,  and  condemnation  thereupon 
as  prize  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  judging  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties. 

'"The  proper  and  regular  court  for  these  condemnations  is  the  court  of  that  state 
to  whom  the  captor  belongs. 

"'The  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  with  or  without  costs  and  damages,  mast  in 
the  first  instance,  come  merely  from  the  ship  taken,  viz,  the  papers  on  board  and  the 
examination  on  oath  of  the  master  and  other  principal  officers ;  for  which  purpose 
there  are  officers  of  admiralty,  in  all  the  considerable  sea-ports  of  every  maritime  power 
at  war,  to  examine  the  captains  and  other  principal  officers  of  every  ship  brought  in 
as  a  prize  upon  general  and  impartial  interrogatories ;  if  there  do  not  appear  from 
thence  ground  to  condemn,  as  enemy's  property  or  contraband,  goods  going  to  the 
enemy,  there  must  be  an  acqnittal,  unless  from  the  aforesaid  eridenoe  the  property 
shall  appear  so  doubtful  that  it  is  reasonable  to  go  into  further  proof  thereof. 

"  'A  claim  of  ship  or  goods  must  be  supported  by  the  oath  of  somebody,  at  least  as 
to  belief. 

" '  The  law  of  nations  requires  good  faith.  Therefore  every  ship  must  b^  provided 
with  complete  and  genuine  papers,  and  the  master,  at  least,  should  be  privy  to  the 
truth  of  the  transaction. 

'.' '  To  enforce  these  rules,  if  there  be  false  or  colorable  papers ;  if  any  papers  be  thrown 
overboard;  if  the  master  and  officers  examined  in  preparatorio  grossly  prevaricate ;  if 
proper  ship's  papers  are  not  on  board ;  or  if  the  master  and  crew  cannot  say  whether 
the  ship  or  cargo  be  the  property  of  a  friend  or  enemy,  the  law  of  nations  allows,  ao- 
.cording  to  the  different  degrees  of  misbehavior  or  suspicion  arising  from  the  fanlt  of 
the  ship  taken  and  other  circnmstances  of  the  case,  costs  to  be  paid,  or  not  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant,  in  case  of  acquittal  and  restitution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
seizure  is  made  without  probable  cause,  the  captor  is  adjudged  to  pay  costs  and  dam- 
ages ;  for  which  purpose  all  privateers  are  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior, and  this  is  referred  to  and  expressly  stipulated  by  many  treaties. 

"  'Though  from  the  ship's  papers  and  the  preparatory  examinations  the  property 
does  not  sufficiently  appear  to  be  neutral,  the  claimant  is  often  indulged  with  time  to 
send  over  affidavits  to  supply  that  defect;  if  he  will  not  show  the  property,  by  sufficient 
affidavits,  to  be  neutral,  it  is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  Where  the  property 
appears  from  evidence  not  on  board  the  ship,  the  captor  is  Justified  in  bringing  her  in 
and  excused  paying  costs,  because  he  is  not  in  fault,  or,  according  to  the  oiroumstanoes 
of  the  case,  may  Justly  be  entitled  to  receive  his  costs. 

" '  If  tho  sentence  of  the  court  of  admiralty  is  thought  to  be  erroneous,  there  is  In 
every  maritime  country  a  superior  court  of  review,  consisting  of  the  most  considerable 
persona,  to  which  the  parties  who  think  themselves  aggrieyed  may  appeal;  and  thia 
superior  court  Judges  by  the  same  rule  which  governs  the  court  of  admiralty,  tIz,  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  treaties  subsisting  with  that  neutral  power  whose  subject  is 
a  party  before  them. 

"'If  no  appeal  is  offered,  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Justice  of  the  sentenoe  by 
the  parties  themselves,  and  conclusive. 

"  'This  manner  of  trial  and  abjudication  is  supported,  alluded  to,  and  enfovoed,  by 
mimy  treaties. 
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"  *  In  this  method,  all  oaptnies  at  sea  were  tried,  during  the  last  war,  by  Great  Britain^ 
FiaDoe,  and  Spain,  and  submitted  to  by  the  nentral  powers.  In  this  method  by  oonrta 
of  admiralty,  acting  aooording  to  the  law  of  nations  and  partionlar  treatiea^  all  captures 
at  sea  have  immemorially  been  Jadged  of.  in  every  conntry  in  Europe.  Any  other 
method  of  trial  would  be  manifestly  uz^ust,  absurd,  and  impraotioable.' 
"  Such  are  the  principles  which  goYem  the  proceedings  of  the  prise  courts. 
"The  following  are  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  captor  and  by  the 
neutral  claimant,  upon  a  ship  and  cargo  being  brought  in  as  a  prize :  The  captor, 
inunediately  upon  bringing  his  prise  into  port,  sends  up  or  deliyers  upon  oath  to  the 
registry  of  the  court  of  admiralty  all  papers  found  on  board  the  captured  ship.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  examinations  in  preparatory  of  the  captain  and  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  captured  ship  are  taken,  upon  a  set  of  standing  interrogatories,  before  the 
eammiasioners  of  the  port  to  which  tiie  prise  is  brought,  and  which  are  also  forwarded 
to  the  registry  of  the  admiralty  as  soon  as  taken.  A  monition  is  extracted  by  the 
captor  ftom  the  registry  and  serred  upon  the  Boyal  Exchange,  notifying  the  capture^ 
and  calling  upon  all  persons  interested  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  ship  and 
goods  should  not  be  condemned.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  the  monition  is 
rstumed  into  the  registry,  with  a  certificate  of  its  serrioee,  and  if  any  claim  has  been 
gifCDy  the  cause  is  then  ready  for  hearing  upon  the  evidence  arising  out  of  the  ship's 
papers  «nd  preparatory  examinations. 

"The  measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  master  or  proprietor  of  the  cargo 
■IS  as  follows:  Upon  being  brought  into  port  the  master  usually  makes  a  protest^ 
which  he  forwards  .to  London,  as  instructions  (or  with  such  further  directions  as  he 
thinks  proper),  either  to  the  correspondent  of  his  owners  or  to  the  consul  of  his  na- 
tion, in  order  to  claim  the  ship  and  such  parts  of  the  cargo  as  belong  to  his  owners, 
or  with  which  he  was  particularly  intrusted ;  or  the  master  himself,  as  soon  as  he  has 
undergone  his  examination,  goes  to  London  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

''The  master,  correspondent,  or  consul  applies  to  a  proctor,  who  prepares  a  claim^ 
supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  stating  briefly  to  whom,  as  he  believes,  the 
ship  and  goods  claimed  belong,  and  that  no  enemy  has  any  right  or  interest  in  them. 
Security  must  be  given  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pounds  to  answer  cos^,  if  the  case 
should  appear  so  grossly  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  as  to  subject  him  to 
be  condenmed  therein.  If  the  captor  has  neglected  in  the  mean  time  to  take  the  usual 
steps  (but  which  seldom  happens,  as  he  is  strictly  enjoined  both  by  his  instructions 
and  by  the  prize  act  to  proceed  immediately  to  abjudication),  a  process  issues  against 
him  on  the  application  of  the  claimant's  proctor,  to  bring  in  the  ship's  papers  and 
preparatory  examinations,  and  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

"As  soon  as  the  claim  is  given,  copies  of  the  ship's  papers  and  examinations  are  pro- 
cured ftom  the  registry,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  monition  the  cause  may  be  heard. 
It,  however,  seldoms  happens  (owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  business,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war),  that  causes  can  possibly  be  prepared  for  hearing  im- 
mediately upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the  return  of  the  monition ;  in  that  case, 
each  cause  must  necessarily  take  its  regular  turn.  Correspondent  measures  must  be 
taken  by  the  neutral  master,  if  carried  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  vice-admiralty 
courts  by  giving  a  claim  supported  by  his  affidavit,  and  o£fering  a  security  for  costs^ 
if  the  claim  should  be  pronounced  grossly  fraudulent. 

"If  the  claimant  be  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  his  proctor  enters  an  appeal  in 
the  registry  of  the  court  where  the  sentence  was  given,  or  before  a  notary  publie 
(which  regularly  should  be  entered  within  fourteen  days  after  the  sent>ence),  and  he 
afterwards  applies  at  the  registry  of  the  lords  of  appeal  in  prize  causes,  which  is 
held  at  the  same  place  as  the  registry  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  for  an  instru- 
ment called  an  inhibition,  and  which  should  be  taken  out  within  three  months,  if 
the  sentence  be  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  within  nioe  months  if  within  a 
vice-admiralty  court,  but  may  be  taken  out  at  later  periods  if  a  reasonable  cause 
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^an  be  assigned  for  the  delay  that  has  intervened.  This  instrument  directs  the  juuge, 
whose  sentence  is  appealed  from,  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  cause ;  it  directs  the 
registry  to  transmit  a  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts ;  and  it  directs 
the  piuty  who  has  obtained  the  sentence  to  appear  before  the  superior  tribunal  to  an- 
swer  to  the  appeal.  On  applying  for  this  inhibition,  security  is  given  on  the  part  of 
the  appellant  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  answer  costs  in  case  it  should 
appear  to  the  court  of  appeal  that  the  appeal  is  merely  vexatious.  The  inhibition  is 
to  be  served  on  the  Judge,  the  registrar,  and  the  adverse  party  and  his  proctor,  by 
showing  the  instrument  under  seal  and  delivering  a  note  or  copy  of  the  contents.  If 
the  party  cannot  be  found,  and  the  proctor  will  not  accept  the  service,  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  served  viU  et  modis  ;  that  is,  by  affixing  it  to  the  door  of  the  last  place 
of  residence,  or  by  hanging  it  on  the  pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

''That  part  of  the  process  above  described,  which  is  to  be  executed  abroad,  may 
be  performed  by  any  person  to  whom  it  is  committed,  and  the  formal  part  at  home  is 
executed  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  A  certificate  of  the  service  is  indorsed  upon 
the  back  of  the  instrument,  sworn  before  a  surrogate  of  the  superior  courr,  or  before 
a  notary  public,  if  the  service  is  abroad. 

''If  the  cause  be  adjudged  iu  the  vice-admiralty  court,  it  is  usual,  upon  entering  an 
appeal  there,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  proceedings,  whicb  the  appellant  sends  over 
to  his  correspondent  in  England,  who  carries  it  to  a  proctor ;  and  the  same  steps  are 
'  taken  to  procure  and  serve  an  inhibition  as  where  the  cause  has  been  adjudged  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty.  But  if  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  cannot  be  procured 
in  due  time,  an  inhibition  may  be  obtained  by  sending  over  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
of  appeal,  or  by  writing  to  the  correspondent  an  account  only  of  the  time  and  sub- 
atance  of  the  sentence. 

"Upon  an  appeal  fresh  evidence  may  be  introduced,  if,  upon  hearing  the  cause,  the 
lords  of  appeal  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  case  is  of  such  doubt  as  that  further  proof 
ought  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  coart  below.  Further  proof  usually  consists  of 
affidavits  made  by  the  asserted  proprietors  of  the  goods,  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
joined  by  their  clerks  and  others  aoquaiuted  with  the  transaction,  and  with  the  real 
property  of  the  goods  claimed.  In  corroboration  of  these  affidavits  may  be  annexed 
original  correspondence,  duplicates  of  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  extracts  from  books,  etc. 
These  papers  must  be  proved  by  the  affidavits  of  persons  who  can  speak  of  their 
authenticity;  and,  if  copies  or  extracts,  they  should  be  collated  and  certified  by 
public  notaries.  The  affidavits  are  sworn  before  the  magistrates  or  others  competent 
to  administer  oaths,  in  the  country  where  they  are  made,  and  authenticated  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  British  consul. 

"  The  degree  of  proof  to  be  required  depends  upon  the  degree  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
that  belongs  to  the  case.  In  cases  of  heavy  suspicion  and  great  importance,  the  court 
may  order  what  is  called  '  plea  and  proof;  that  is,  instead  of  admitting  affidavits  and 
documents,  introduced  by  the  claimants  only,  each  party  is  at  liberty  to  allege  in 
regular  pleadings,  such  circumstances  as  may  tend  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  capture, 
and  to  examine  wituesses  in  support  of  the  allegations,  to  whom  the  «e  party  may 

administer  interrogatories.  The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  ken  in  writing. 
If  the  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  abroad,  a  commission  issues  for  tnat  purpose ;  but 
in  no  case  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  England.  These  solemn  proceedings  are 
not  often  resorted  to. 

"Standing  commissions  may  be  sent  to  America  for  the  general  purpose  of  receiving 
examinations  of  witnesses  in  all  cases  where  the  court  may  find  it  necessary  for  the 
pnrx>ose8  of  justice  to  decree  an  inquiry  to  be  couducted  iu  that  manner, 

"With  respect  to  captures  and  condemnations  at  Martinico,  which  are  the  subjects 

of  another  inquiry  contained  in  your  note,  we  can  only  answer,  in  general,  that  we 

are  not  informed  of  the  particulars  of  such  captnres  and  condemnations ;  but  as  we 

'  know  of  no  legal  court  of  admiralty  established  at  Martinico,  we  are  clearly  of  opin- 
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ion  that  the  legality  of  any  prizes  taken  there  mast  be  tried  in  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty of  England,  upon  claims  given  in  the  manner  above  described,  by  such  per- 
sons as  may  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the'said  capture." 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  494  ff;  imperfectly  given  in  2  Halleck's  Int.  Law 
(Baker's  ed.),  416/. 

Vin.  IMPREaSMENT, 

Its  history  and  abandonment. 

§331. 

*<  It  will  be  expedient  that  you  take  proper  opportunities,  in  the  mean 
iime,  of  oonferring  with  the  minister  on  this  subject  (that  of  impress- 
ment),  in  order  to  form  some  arrangement  for  the*  protection  of  our  sea- 
men on  those  occasions.  We  entirely  reject  the  mode  which  was  the 
4»nbject  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Morris  and  him,  which  was  that 
our  seamen  should  always  carry  about  them  certificates  of  their  citizen- 
ship; this  is  a  condition  never  yet  submitted  to  by  any  nation ;  one 
with  which  seamen  would  never  have  the  precaution  to  comply.  The 
•casualties  of  their  calling  would  expose  them  to  the  constant  destruc* 
tion  or  loss  of  this  paper  evidence,  and  thus  the  British  Government 
urould  be  armed  with  legal  authority  to  ^impress  the  whole  of  our  sea- 
men. The  simplest  rule  will  be  that  the  vessel  being  American  shall 
be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  her  are  such.  If  they  apprehend 
that  our  vessels  might  thus  become  asylums  for  the  fugitives  of  their 
-own  nation  from  impress  gangs,  the  number  of  men  to  be  protected  by 
a  vessel  may  be  limited  by  her  tonnage,  and  one  or  two  officers  only  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  vessel  in  order  to  examine  the  numbers  aboard ; 
but  no  press-gang  should  be  allowed  ever  to  go  on  board  an  American 
vessel  till  after  it  shall  be  found  that  there  are  more  than  their  stipu- 
lated number  on  board,  nor  till  after  the  master  shall  have  refused  to 
deliver  the  supernumeraries  (to  be  named  by  himself)  to  the  press-officer 
who  has  come  on  board  for  that  purpose ;  and  even  then  the  American 
^consul  should  be  called  in.  In  order  to  urge  a  settlement  of  this  point 
before  a  new  occasion  may  arise,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  irritation  excited  on  the  last  occasion,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  avoiding  our  making  immediate  reprisals  on  their  seamen  here. 
You  will  be  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me  what  shall  pass  on  this 
subject,  and  it  may  be  made  an  article  of  convention  to  be  entered  into 
^ther  there  or  here." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pincknej,  June  11,  1792.    M8S.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

<^  You  are  desired  to  persevere  till  you  obtain  a  regulation  to  guard 
our  vessels  from  having  their  hands  impressed  and  to  inhibit  the  Brit- 
ish navy  officers  from  taking  them  under  the  pretext  of  their  being 
British  subjects.    There  appears  but  one  practicable  rule,  that  the  ves- 
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Bel  being  American  shall  be  conclasive  evidence  that  the  hands  are  so, 
to  a  certain  namber  proportioned  to  her  tonnage.  Not  more  than  one 
or  two  officers  shonld  be  permitted  to  visit  a  vessel." 

Same  to  same,  Blay  7, 1793 ;  ibid, 

<<Your  information  that  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  any  protection 
for  onr  seamen  in  British  ports,  or  against  British  officers  on  the  high 
seas,  is  of  a  serions  nature  indeed;  it  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
multiplied  applications  we  are  receiving  from  the  British  minister  here 
for  protection  to  their  seamen,  vessels,  and  property  within  our  ports 
and  bays,  which  we  are  complying  with,  with  the  most  exact  justice.'^ 

Same  to  same,  Jane  4,  1793;  ibid. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  of  Feb.  28,  1797,  on  impremmente,  is 

given  in  1  Am*  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  761. 
For  letter  of  Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  in  reference  to  impressment,  to  Mr. 

King,  of  Jnne  14,  1799,  see  MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

^*  With  regard  to  the  insult  on  our  jQag,  it  will  readily  occur  that  the 
right  of  searching  and  stripping  public  vessels-of-war  of  their  hands^ 
if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  reciprocal ;  and  it  need  not  be  asked  whether 
a  British  naval  commander  would  submit  to  it ;  neither  will  ours.  But 
if  such  search  for  and  taking  away  of  seamen  were  at  all  admissible  in 
practice,  it  should  be  in  our  favor ;  because  American  seamen  are  gen- 
erally on  board  British  ships  only  by  impressments;  whereas  the  Britr 
ish  seamen  to  be  found  in  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  are 
all  volunteers.  And  you  will  recollect  that  the  British  Government 
have  made  a  distinction  between  volunteer  and  impressed  Americans,, 
releasing  the  latter  when  their  citizenship  was  proved,  but  detaining 
the  former  although  they  had  entered  and  taken  the  bounty  only  in 
conaeqnence  of  A  previous  impressment^ 

Mr.  Pickering,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Jan.  8, 1799.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

^^The  impressment  of  our  seamen  is  an  injury  of  very  serious  magni- 
tude  which  deeply  affects  the  feelings  and  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

^<  This  valuable  class  of  men  is  composed  of  natives  and  foreigners 
who  engage  voluntarily  in  our  service. 

^'  No  right  has  been  asserted  to  impress  the  natives  of  America.  Yet 
they  are  impressed ;  they  are  dragged  on  board  British  ships- of- war,  with 
the  evidence  of  citizenship  in  their  hands,  and  forced  by  violence  there 
to  serve  until  conclusive  testimonials  of  their  birth  can  be  obtained. 
These  must,  most  generally,  be  sought  for  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  mean  time  acknowledged  violence  is  practiced  on  a  free  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  by  compelling  him  to  engaged  and  to  continue  in 
foreign  service.  Although  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  uniformly  direct 
their  discharge  on  the  production  of  this  testimony,  yet  many  must 
perish  unrelieved,  and  all  are  detained  a  considerable  time  in  lawless 
and  iiyurious  confinement.  •  •  • 
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*'The  case  of  British  subjects,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  is  more 
questionable,  bat  the  right  even  to  impress  them  is  denied.  The  prao- 
tice  of  the  British  Government  itself  may  certainly,  in  a  controversy 
with  that  Oovernment,  be  relied  on.  The  privileges  it  claims  and  exer- 
cises ought  to  be  conceded  .to  others.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny 
the  equality  of  nations,  and  to  make  it  a  question  of  power  and  not  of 
right. 

^^If  the  practice  of  the  British  Oovernment  may  be  quoted,  that 
practice  is  to  maintain  and  defend  in  their  sea  service  all  those  of  any 
nation  who  have  voluntarily  engaged  in  it,  or  who,  according  to  their 
laws,  have  become  British  subjects. 

^< Alien  seamen  not  British  subjects  engaged  in  our  merchant  service 
ought  to  be  equally  exempt  with  citizens  from  impressments.  We  have 
a  right  to  engage  them,  and  have  a  right  to  and  an  interest  in  their 
persons  to  the  extent  of  the  service  contracted  to  be  performed. 
Britain  has  no  pretext  of  right  to  their  persons  or  to  their  service.  To 
tear  them  from  our  possession  is  at  the  same  time  an  insult  and  an  in- 
jury.   It  is  an  act  of  violence  for  which  there  exists  no  palliative." 

Mr.  Marshall,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Sept.  20, 1800;  ibid, 

lo  a  letter  of  Mr.  MadiHon,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  5,  1804  (MSS» 

Inst.,  Ministers),  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  right  of  visitation  and 

impressment,  are  discossed  at  large,  and  the  claim  nnqnallfiedly  rejected. 

See  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  130,  and  in  same  volnme,  777  ff,,  a  list  of 

American  seamen  impressed  into  British  bhips. 

<*On  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  our  remonstrances  have  never 
been  intermitted.  A  hope  existed  at  one  moment  of  an  arrangement 
which  might  Lave  been  submitted  to,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
practice,  though  relaxed  at  times  in  the  distant  seas,  has  been  constantly 
pursued  in  those  of  oar  neighborhood.  The  grounds  on  which  the  rec- 
lamations on  this  subject  have  been  urged  will  appear  in  an  extract 
from  instructions  to  our  minister  at  London  now  communicated." 

President  Jefferson,  Special  Message,  Jan.  17, 1806. 

In  Mr.  Madison's  letter  of  Feb.  3,  1807,  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  (MSS. 
Inst.,  Ministers),  it  is  stated  that  the  President  (Mr.  Jefferson)  declined 
to  enter  into  any  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  did  not  settle  the 
disputed  qnestion  of  impressment.  See  also  letter  of  same  to  same  of  May 
20, 1807.  Cf»  reasons  given  »upra,  $$  107,  1506,  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  disap- 
proval of  the  Monroe-Pinkney  draft  treaty. 

For  the  reasons  of  Messrs.  Pinkney  and  Monroe  in  dropping  the  question  of 
impressment  from  the  treaty  of  1807,  see  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  Apr.  SS, 
1807,  Monroe  MSS.,  Dept.  of  State ;  and  see  draft  of  private  letter  to  Mr» 
^efferRon,  Jane,  1807;  ibid.    Supra,  $$  107,  1505. 

The  returns  of  British  impressments  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State^ 
on  Mar.  2, 1808  (see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel. ),  36),  shows  that  impressment 
at  that  time  had  assumed  snch  enormous  dimensioDS  as  to  menace  the  very 
ezistenoe  of  the  United  States  merchant  shipping. 

The  circnlar  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  commanding  on  the  American  waters 
in  the  spring  of  1807,  pushed  the  British  claim  of  impressment  to  its  ex- 
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tremest  limit.  This  circular,  which  bore  date  the  Istof  June,  1807,  and 
was  issued  froip  Halifax,  recited  that  many  British  seamen  had  deserted 
the  British  fleet  and  were  parading  the  town  of  Norfolk,  protected  by 
the  civil  authorities  and  by  their  own  officei*s,  who  refused  to  surrender 
them.  The  several  British  commanders  belonging  to  the  squadron  were 
then  ordered,  in  case  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake  at  sea,  to  proceed,  under 
this  order,  to  search  her  for  deserters,  ^^  according  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  civilized  nations.^  (See  supra^  §§  3156,  319.)  The  assump- 
tion that  the  '^customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations"  permitted  such  a 
search  and  arrest  was  baseless  even  on  British  showing,  it  having  been 
always  conceded  that  a  shfpof-war  is  part  of  the  territory  of  her  sover- 
eign, however  strongly  such  extraterritoriality  may  have  been  con- 
tested when  applied  to  merchant  vessels.  The  Chesapeake,  carrying 
fifty  guns,  was  ordered  to  sea  in  April,  1807,  her  crew  being  avowedly 
Americans  by  birth,  and  believed  to  be  such  by  the  officers,  although 
it  subsequently  appeared  that  among  them  was  an  Englishman,  Wilson, 
orBatford,  who  was  alleged  to  be  a  deserter,  and  three  colored  Americans 
'Claimed  to  have  deserted  the  Melampus,  a  British  cruiser.  The  Chesa- 
peake, with  no  suspicion  in  her  commander's  breast  that  she  was  to  be 
overhauled,  stood  out  te  sea.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton  Boads 
the  British  squadron  consisted  of  the  Bellona,  of  seventy-four  guns,  the 
Leopard,  of  fifty  guns,  and  the  Melampus,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  under 
the  direction  of  the  circular  of  Admiral  Berkeley  above  noticed.  The 
Leopard  started  for  sea  (she  having  been  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay)  at  the 
«ame  time  with  the  Chesapeake,  passing  her,  and  standing  out  to  sea  a 
few  miles  ahead  of  her.  There  was  nothing  in  this  companionship  to 
^waken  suspicion  in  Commodore  Barron,  who  commanded  the  Chesa- 
peake, since  the  British  officers  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  were  in  the 
habit  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  United  States  vessels, 
often  giving  them  packages  for  transport  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  Eng- 
land. The  Leopard,  stopping  in  her  course,  hailed  the  Chesapeake,  ask- 
ing to  send  some  dispatches  by  her.  Commodore  Barron  then  ordered 
the  Chesapeake  to  be  brought  to,  when  he  was  visited  by  a  lieuten- 
ant, who  handed  him  Admiral  Berkeley's  circular.  Commodore  Barron, 
After  acquainting  himself  with  the  facts,  sent  back  an  answer  in  which 
he  denied  that  there  were  any  British  deserters  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake, stating,  also,  that  his  ordei-s  had  been  to  recruit  no  deserters, 
And  that,  in  any  view,  he  could  not  permit  his  men  to  be  mustered  by 
any  but  his  own  officers.  The  Chesapeake  had  put  to  sea  with  no  con- 
oeption  of  anything  but  a  peaceful  cruise;  her  decks  were  lumbered; 
her  guns  not  arranged  for  action ;  her  crew  had  not  had  any  practice  with 
the  guns.  Commc^ore  Barron,  however,  put  on  his  guard  by  the  tone  of 
the  demand,  ordered  his  crew  to  quarters.  When  his  reply  reached  the 
Leopard,  the  Leopard's  captain  answered,  ''  Commodore  Barron  must 
be  aware  that  the  orders  of  the  vice-admiral  must  be  obeyed,"  which 
message  was  several  times  repeated.  There  being  no  response  from  the 
Ohesapeake,  a  shot  from  the  Leopard  was  sent  across  her  bows;  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  broadside,  by  which  Commodore  Barron  was 
wounded.  He  then  ]>roposed  to  send  a  boat  on  board  the  Leopard  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Leopard,  which 
iired  several  additional  broadsides,  lodging  twenty  shot  in  the  hull  of 
the  Chesapeake,  killing  three  men  and  wounding  severely  twenty  others. 
So  unprepared  was  the  Chesapeake  for  action  that  but  a  single  gun  was 
flred  in  reply.  The  Chesapeake  lowered  her  flag  and  surrendered,  and 
^as  then  boarded  by  three  officers  of  the  Leopard,  who  mustered  the  crew, 
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iiDd  after  ransacking  the  vessel  discovered  the  Alleged  English  de- 
serter, Wilson  (or  Batford),  in  a  coal-hole,  ^hile  the  three  alleged  col- 
ored deserters  from  the  Melampns  vere  seized  when  among  the  crew. 
-Commodore  Barron,  while  his  vessel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  offi- 
cer, sent  a  note  to  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  saying  that  the  Chesa- 
peake was  surrendered  as  a  prize.  The  captain  replied  that  having  fal- 
filled  his  duty  his  concern  with  the  Chesapeake  was  over ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  loss  of  life  which  had  occurred,  which,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  say,  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  Chesapeake  not 
•objected  to  being  overhai^ed.  Th^two  cruisers  then  went  their  ways. 
The  Leopard  took  the  four  alleged  OTserters  to  Halifax,  where  they  were 
tried  by  court-martial.  Eattbrd  (or  Wilson),  who,  it  was  declared,  was 
proved  to  have  been  a  British  subject,  was  hanged.  The  three  colored 
^^  deserters,''  as  they  were  called,  after  a  lecture  from  Admiral  Berke- 
ley on  the  ill  effects  of  their  conduct,  were  required  to  enlist  in  the 
British  service,  as  the  only  escape  from  the  gallows.  The  Chesapeake 
brought  into  Norfolk  the  news  of  her  humiliation,  and  this  news  was 
received  with  indignation  through  the  whole  land,  an  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  extreme  Federalists  mingled  with  an  unconcealed  feeling 
of  disapproval  of  the  tardiness  of  the  Government  in  its  naval  prepara- 
tions, and  of  the  incantiousness  of  Commodore  Barron  in  proceeding  to 
«ea  so  ill-prepared  for  action.  The  answer  to  this,,  however,  was  that 
an  attack  of  such  a  character  on  a  national  ship  was  an  act  of  lawless 
atrocity  which  no  one  could  expect  from  a  civilized  belligerent.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Norfolk,  backed  by  the 
^entire  sense  of  the  community,  informed  the  British  officers  command- 
ing the  fleet  who  had  previously  been  hospitably  received,  that  they 
oould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  shore.  The 
reply  from  Captain  Douglass,  who  was  in  command,  was  so  insolent 
and  menacing  that  Governor  Cabell  at  once  ordered  the  neighboring 
militia  to  arms  for  the  coast  defense.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  l^sident,  which,  while  expressing  a  conviction  that  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  Chesapeake  was  without  authority  from  the  British 
Oovemment,  called  on  them  to  leave  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  prohibited  any  intercourse  with  them  from  the 
4Bhore.  A  court  martial  was  ordered  on  Commodore  Barron;  a  hun- 
dred thousand  militia  were  called  for,  though  without  pay;  the  forti- 
fications of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston  were  strength- 
ened ;  Congress  was  called  together  a  mouth  in  advance  of  its  regular 
session;  and  instructions  were  immedintely  sent  to  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don to  call  for  explanation  and  reparation.  This  message,  however,  was 
anticipated  by  a  report  from  the  British  admiral,  on  receiving  which 
Mr.  Canning  immediately  disavowed  the  action  of  Admiral  Berkeley, 
tendered  indemnity,  and  recalled  Berkeley'  from  his  command.  But 
this  was,  very  properly,  not  considered  an  adequate  reparation,  even 
though  the  British  Government  offered  to  restore  the  men  who  were  still 
nnhung,  and  whose  American  citizenship  could  not  be  disputed.  The 
President,  however,  asked  for  not  only  indemnity,  but  security.  (See 
^wpraj  §  3156.)  He  also  called  on  the  British  Government  to  abandon 
their  claim  to  impressment.  This  they  declined  to  do,  insisting  on  the 
position  which  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Eng- 
lish publicists,  has  lately  declared  to  be  untenable,  that  British  cruisers 
had  a  right  to  search  American  ships  of  all  kinds.  They  also  resented 
tiie  President's  proclamation  excluding  British  cruisers  from  the  ports 
of  th£  United  States,  which  they  insisted  was  in  conflict  with  Jay's 
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treaty.  They  issned  a  royal  proclamatioii  calling  on  all  British  sailors 
on  board  foreign  vessels,  whether  armed  or  otherwise,  to  leave  sacb 
vessels,  and  the  right  of  impressment  on  merchant  vessels  was  again 
claimed.  The  commanders  of  British  cmisers,  also,  were  aathorized  to* 
call  upon  the  commanders  of  foreign  ships-of-war  to  deliver  op  any  Brit- 
ish seamen  on  board  of  them,  and  if  this  be  refased  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  British  admiralty.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
fhsing  to  accept  indemnity  for  the  Chesapeake  outrage  on  sach  a  basis- 
as  this,  the  British  ministry  sent  as  envoy  to  the  United  States  Mr. 
Bose,  with  special  powers  of  negoti^ion.  Mr.  Canning,  however,  clogged 
the  negotiation  by  declaring  siomltaneously  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  the  American  ministers  in  London,  that  he  would  not  agree  to- 
negotiate  again  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  by 
them,  since  he  was  not  willing  to  give  his  approval  to  the  doctrine  that 
a  Government  could  repudiate  a  treaty  entered  into  by  its  authorized 
envoys.  (Snpra^  §  315fr.)  Mr.  Madison,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  in 
England,  where  the  sole  power  of  negotiation  of  treaties  was  in  the 
Crown,  it  had  never  been  disputed  that  the  Crown  could  repudiate 
treaties  negotiated  by  its  ministers  in  departure  from  their  instruc- 
tions, declined  to  regard  this  criticism  as  valid.  The  consequence  was- 
a  continuance,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  that  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  mastership  of  the  seas,  and  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  American  negotiators,  which  culminated  in  the 
war  of  1812.  (See  for  character  of  negotiations,  supraj  §  107.)  The  only 
question  now  open  is  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  de- 
clared war  when,  after  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  British  Gov> 
ernment  declined  to  absolutely  surrender  the  claim  of  right  to  call  on 
Ignited  States  ships-of-war  to  deliver  up  seamen  claimed  to  be  of  British 
descent.  But  we  were  not  then  prepared  for  war ;  and  if  war  had  then 
been  declared  there  would  have  been  little  likelihood  of  that  gallant  re- 
sistance on  sea  which  four  years'  preparation  secured.    (Supra^  §  3156.) 

In  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November  17, 
1807,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  we  have  the 
following : 

^'  That  the  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  (of  Commodore  Baixon 
that  he  knew  of  no  British  deserters  on  his  ship,  and  refusing  to  permit 
his  crew  to  be  mustered  except  under  his  orders)  was  received  by  her 
commander,  ranged  alongside  of  the  Chesapeake  and  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  on  her. 

^^That  when  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  commenced,  some  of 
her  guns  were  not  securely  fitted  in  their  carriages ;  some  of  her  spongea 
and  wads  were  too  large ;  but  few  of  her  powder-horns  were  filled ;  her 
matches  were  not  primed;  some  of  her  rammers  were  not  in  their 
proper  places ;  her  marines  were  not  supplied  with  cartridges  enough^ 
while  those  they  bad  were  not  of  the  proper  size,  and  she  was  otherwise 
unprepared  for  action. 

*^That  the  Chesapeake  made  no  resistance  whatever,  but  remained 
under  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Leopard  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes^ 
when,  having  sufiered  much  damage  in  her  hull,  rigging,  and  spars,  and 
lost  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  Commodore  Barron  ordered 
his  colors  to  be  struck,  and  they  were  struck,  he  says  in  his  log-book^ 
after  firing  one  gun;  but  the  court  of  inquiry  lately  held  upon  his  con- 
duct say  ^fore  a  single  gun  of  any  kind  was  fired  from  her.  •  •  • 
**That  it  has  been  iucontestably  proven,  as  the  accompanying  printed 
document  No.  8  will  show,  that  William  Ware,  John  Strahan,  and  Dan- 
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iel  Martin  are  citizens  of  the  XTnited  States,  and  the  two  former  natives 
•of  the  State  of  Maryland ;  bat  they  couceive  it  nnnecessary  for  them  or 
for  this  Honse  to  go  into  any  inquiry  upon  that  part  of  the  subject,  as, 
in  their  opinion,  whether  the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  were  or 
were  not  citizens  of  the  UDited  States,  and  whether  the  Chesapeake 
was  or  was  not  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  they  were  taken,  the  character  of  the  act  of  taking  them  remains 
the  same. 

^^  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  to  yonr  committee  that  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake  has  been  stamped  with  cir- 
cumstances of  indignity  and  insult  of  which  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  requires  only  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government  under  color  of  whose  authority  it  was  perpe- 
trated to  make  it  just  cause  of,  if  not  an  irresistible  call  for,  instant  and 
4Bevere  retaliation." 
The  following  resolution  was  proposed  as  a  provisional  measure: 
^^Sesolved,  That  the  attack  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Leopard,  on  the 
(Jnited  States  frigate  Chesapeake  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  juris- 
diction of  t^e  XTnited  Statues ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  British 
«qaadron  (of  which  the  Leopard  was  one^  in  their  waters,  after  being 
notified  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ordering  them  to  depart  from  the  same,  was  a  further  violation  thereof." 

3  Am.  Bt.  Pap.,  6.  See  aa  to  this  case  farther,  $$  315&,  319. 

The  court  of  inquiry  on  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Barron  reported 
a  series  of  conclusions,  among  which  is  the  following : 

'^  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  neglect  of  Commodore  Barron  to 
prepare  his  ship  for  action  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  direct  breach^ 
ot  the  fourth  article  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  an  act  of  the  Congress 
<ii  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1800,  entitled  ^An 
act  for  the  better  government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.' 

^^  It  appears  to  the  court  that  after  the  British  officer  left  the  Chesa- 
peake, beEiring  a  i)ositive  refusal  from  Commodore  Barron  to  the  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  Captain  Humphreys,  and  after  Commo- 
dore Barron  was  himself  satisfied  that  an  attack  upon  his  ship  would 
be  made,  he  did  not  take  prompt,  necessary,  and  efficient  means  to  pre- 
pare his  ship  for  battie.  That  his  first  order  was  merely  to  clear  his 
gun-deck,  and  the  second,  given  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  was  to  get 
his  men  to  quarters  secretly,  without  beat  of  drum ;  although,  with  sudi 
a  crew  as  he  had  on  board,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  the  ship  then  was, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  orders  could  be  effectually  accom- 
plished. 

'<  It  appears  to  the  court  that  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Barron 
daring  the  attack  of  the  Leopard,  manifested  great  indecision  and  a 
disposition  to  negotiate,  rather  than  a  determination  bravely  to  defend 
his  ship ;  that  he  repeatedly  hailed  the  Leopard  during  her  attack  upon 
liim ;  that  he  drew  his  men  from  their  guns  to  lower  down  boats  to  send 
on  Doard  the  attacking  ship;  and  that  he  ordered  his  first  lieutenant 
from  his  quarters  during  the  attack  to  carry  a  message  on  board  the 
Leopard  at  that  time  firing  upon  him. 

*'It  appears  to  the  court  that  during  the  attack  Commodore  Barron 
used  language,  in  the  presence  of  his  men,  calculated  to  dispirit  his 
crew  by  ordering  them  to  keep  down,  that  they  would  all  be  cut  to 
pieoee. 
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^^  It  appears  to  the  court  that  Commodore  Barron  ordered  the  colors- 
of  the  Ghespeake  to  be  struck  and  they  were  struck  before  a  single  gun 
of  any  kind  was  fired  from  her,  aDd  that  at  the  time  they  were  so  struck 
her  main-deck  battery  was  in  a  situation  which  would  have  enabled  the- 
returu  of  a  broadside  in  a  very  short  time. 

'^  The  court  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Ghespeake  was  prema- 
turely surrendered  at  a  time  when  she  was  nearly  prepared  for  battlCi 
and  when  the  injuries  sustained  either  in  the  ship  or  crew  did  not  make 
such  a  surrender  then  necessary  ;  and  that  for  this  Gommodore  Barron 
falls  under  a  part  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  ]S'avy  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  an  act 
of  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  23d  day  of  April,. 
1800,  entitled,  'An  act  for  the  better  government  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.' 

''The  Courtis  of  opinion,  that  although  the  conduct  of  Gommodore 
Barron,  before  and  during  the  attack  of  the  Leopard,  evinced  great 
inattention  to  his  duty  and  want  of  decision,  yet  that,  during  that  attack^ 
he  exposed  his  person,  and  did  not  manifest,  either  by  his  orders  or  ac- 
tions,  any  personal  fear  or  want  of  courage. 

"  It  appears  to  the  court,  that  although  the  Ghesapeake  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  better  defended  than  she  was,  yet  th^t  she  was  not 
in  a  situation,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  made  upon  her,  to  have  enabled 
so  gallant  a  defense  being  made  as  might  be  expected.  Some  of  her 
guns  were  not  securely  fitted  in  their  carriages,  some  of  her  sponges 
and  wads  were  too  large,  but  few  of  her  powder-horns  were  filled,  her 
matcht  s  were  not  primed,  some  of  her  rammers  were  not  in  their  proper 
places,  her  marines  were  neither  supplied  with  enough  cartridges  nor 
were  those  of  which  they  had  of  the  proper  size.  None  of  these  circum- 
stances, however,  could  have  influenced  Gommodore  Barron  in  striking 
his  colors,  because  they  were  not  known  to  him  at  the  time. 

"  The  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  officers  of 
the  ship,  except  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  remedied  the  deficien- 
cies before  stated,  and  of  the  crew  generally,  was  proper,  commendable,, 
and  honorable.'^ 

3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  22. 

Mr.  G.  n.  Eose,  sent  by  the  British  minister  to  the  United  States  ia 
December,  1807,  to  tender  such  redress  for  the  attack  on  the  Ghesa- 
peake as  would  be  proper,  was  instructed  to  limit  his  mission  to  the 
case  of  the  Ghesapeake,  involving,  as  Mr.  Ganniug  insisted,  simply  the 
question  of  impressing  from  national  ships,  and  to  decline  to  discussevea 
this  question  while  the  President's  proclamation  of  July  2, 1807,  was  in 
force.  Mr.  Madison  answered  that  the  President's  proclamation  was- 
not  caused  by  the  outrage  on  the  Ghesapeake  alone,  but  by  the  general 
claim  of  British  ships  in  American  waters  to  impress  from  American 
ships  of  all  classes,  and  that  the  claim  to  impress  from  national  ships- 
could  not  be  severed  from  the  general  claim. 

See  full  cosrespondence  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  2VSff.  For  general  notice 
of  negotiation,  see  supra,  $$  107,  150  b;  and  as  to  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake in  other  relations,  see  supra,  $  $  315  b,  319. 

The  correspondence  with  the  British  Government  in  reference  to  the- 
outrage  on  the  Ghesapeake  is  given  at  large  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.)^ 
30.    As  there  was  no  distinctive  principle  of  international  law  enun- 
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dated  by  our  GovernmeDt  in  the  correspondenoe  beyond  that  of  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  British  claim  to  impressment^  and  as  the  inviola- 
bility of  ships-of-war  was  conceded  by  the  British  Government,  it  is  an- 
necessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  state  these  points  in  the  present  con- 
densed shape. 

The  oorrespondeuce  between  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  at  London,  and  Mr.  Canning^ 
foreign  secretary,  in  reference  to  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake,  is  given 
in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)  186/.  Bee  also  6  Wait's  St.  Pap..  5/,  51,  86^ 
124. 

The  main  points  of  this  correspondence  are<etated  aujpra,  $  3155.  The  personal 
relations  of  the  British  negotiators  at  Washington  to  the  Administration 
are  discussed  aupra,  $$84,  107/. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  July  16, 1811,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Britisb 
minister  at  Washington,  that  ''no  order  had  been  given  by  the  GoTemment< 
for  the  recovery  by  force  of  any  citizen  so  impressed  (from  American  ves- 
sels) from  any  British  ship-ofwar."  This  statement  was  repeated  by  MrJ 
Monroe  in  a  note  of  Sept.  14, 1811. 

For  President  Madison's  message  of  July  6, 1812,  with  papers  on  impressments,, 
see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  573. 

Aa  to  impressment,  see  Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr.  Clay,  June  10, 1814.  Colton's  Cor- 
respondenoe of  Clay,  34  /. 

. 

<<  Peace  having  happily  taken  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  incidents  which,  during^ 
periods  of  war  in  Europe,  might  tend  to  interrupt  it ;  and,  it  is  believed,. 
in  particular,  that  the  navigation  of  American  vessels  exclusively  by 
American  seamen,  either  natives  or  such  as  are  already  naturalized,, 
would  not  only  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  but  also  to- 
increase  the  number  of  our  seamen,  and  consequently  to  render  our 
commerce  and  navigation  independent  of  the  service  of  foreigners,  who- 
might  be  recalled  by  their  Governments  under  circumstances  the  most 
inconvenient  to  the  United  States.  I  recommend  the  subject,  therefore,, 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress  ^  and  in  deciding  upon  it,  I  am  per- 
snaded  that  they  will  sufficiently  estimate  the  policy  of  manifesting  to- 
the  world  a  desire  on  all  occasions  to  cultivate  harmony  with  other 
nations  by  any  reasonable  accommodations  which  do  not  impair  tho 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  essential  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple. The  example  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  will  merit,. 
and  may  be  expected  to  receive,  a  reciprocal  attention  from  all  the 
Mendly  powers  of  Europe.'' 

Message  of  President  Madison,  Feb.  25,  1815.    9  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  438. 

^^  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  peace,  and  more  especially  on 
the  ^lat  with  which  the  war  was  closed.  The  affair  of  New  Orleans  was 
fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  ourselves,  our  enemies,  and  our  friends, 
and  will  powerfully  influence  our  future  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  will  show  them  we  mean  to  take  no  part  in  their  v^ars,  and 
count  no  odds  when  engaged  in  our  own.  I  presume  that  having  spared 
to  the  pride  of  England  her  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity  of 
impressment  in  an  article  of  the  treaty,  she  will  concur  in  a  con  vehtioa 
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for  relinqnisbiDg  it.  Withont  this  she  must  UDderstaDd  that  the  pres- 
ent is  but  a  truce,  determinable  ou  the  first  act  of  impressment  of  an 
American  citizen  committed  by  an  officer  of  hers.  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  this  convention  should  be  a  separate  act,  unconnected  with 
any  treaty  of  commerce,  and  made  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any 
other  treaty.  If  blended  with  a  treaty  of  commerce  she  will  make  it  the 
price  of  injurious  concessions.  Indeed,  we  are  infinitely  better  without 
4auch  treaties  with  any  nation.  We  cannot  too  distinctly  detach  our- 
selves from  the  European  system,  which  is  essentially  belligerent,  nor 
too  sedulously  cultivate  an  American  system,  essentially  pacific.  But 
if  we  go  into  commercial  treaties  at  all,  they  should  be  with  all  at  the 
same  time  with  whom  we  have  important  commercial  relations.  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  all  should  pro- 
ceed pari  passu.  Our  ministers,  marching  in  phalanx  on  the  same  line, 
and  intercommunicating  freely,  each  will  be  supported  by  the  weight  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  other  nations  will  agree 
to  equal  terms  of  intercourse  will  discountenance  the  selfish  bigglings 
of  England,  or  justify  our  rejection  of  them.  Perhaps,  with  all  of  them, 
it  would  be  best  to  have  but  the  single  article  gentis  amicissifMBj  leav- 
ing everything  else  to  the  usages  and  courtesies  of  civilized  nations." 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  President  Madison,  Mar.  23,  181.5.    6  Jeff.  Works,  453. 

"  I  see  by  several' papers  that  a  very  unfair  play  is  going  on  with  re- 
spect to  the  unpublished  residue  of  the  dispatches  from  Ghent.  It  is 
given  out  that  the  suppression  was  the  act  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  an  article  prohibiting  impressment  was  rejected  by  the 
British  commissioners  in  a  manner  involving  an  abandonment  of  the 
American  doctrine.  The  fact  is,  that  the  vote  against  publication  was 
founded  on  the  report  of  Mr.  King,  etc.,  and  that  the  rejection  of  the 
American  propositions  as  to  impressment  was  Ibllowed  by  a  protest, 
neutralizing  at  least  the  proceeding  on  t^at  subject." 

Mr.  Madison,  President,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Seo.  of  State  (anoffioial),  Apr.  4, 1815. 
Monroe  Papers,  Dept.  of  State. 

'^  If  they  (the  British  Government)  refuse  to  settle  it  (impressment), 
the  first  American  impressed  should  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  de- 
predations on  our  merchants  I  would  bear  with  great  patience,  as  it  is 
their  desire.  They  make  themselves  whole  by  insurances,  very  much 
done  in  England.  If  the  consequently  increased  price  falls  on  the  con- 
sumer, it  still  costs  him  less  than  a  war,  and  still  operates  as  a  premium 
to  our  own  manufactures.  The  other  i)oint,  therefore,  being  settled,  I 
should  be  slow  to  wrath  on  this." 

Mr,  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  Jnly  15, 1815;  ibid, 

^^The  permanency  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  assumption  of  the  practice  oi  impressing  seamen 
from  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Qallatin  and  Rush,  Nov.  2,  1818. 

The  negotiations  of  1818  in  reference  to  impressment  are  given  in  the  Brit,  and 

Fir.  St.  Pap.  for  1818,  vol.  6,  626/. ;  iWd,  1826-^,  vol.  14,  831,632. 
For  disonssion  in  1818  between  Mr.  Bosh  and  Lord  Castleieaghon  this  snljeot^ 

see  Rush's  BecoUections,  3d  ed.,  302/.,  307, 383. 
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By  a  proclamation  issued  ou  October  17,  1822,  the  British  Govern 
ment  expressly  disavowed  the  claim  of  searching  neutral  national  ves 
sels  for  deserters. 

See  Mr.  Canning's  statement  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  Oct.  '2Q,  1807 
3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  197.    Mr  Cannibg  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sept.  23, 1807 ; 
ibid.,200. 

While  the  United  States  Government  declines  to  further  press  on 
Great  Britain  the  express  abandonment  of  all  claims  to  impressment,  it 
is  understood  that  the  XTnited  States  Government  will  continue  to  re- 
sist any  attempts  by  the  British  Government  to  impress  sailors  from 
vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  June  21,  1826.    MSS.  Inst.  Ministers, 
As  to  a  case  of  impressment  in  1826,  explained  by  the  British  Goyemment,  see 

Mr.  Olay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vanfjrhan,  Aug.  15, 1827,  Aug.  20, 1827.    MSS. 

Notes,  For.  Leg.    Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Vanghan,  Deo.  6, 1828 ;  Und.    Same  to 

same,  Deo.  11, 1828. 

In  reference  to  certain  alleged  instances  of  impressment  in  I8289  Mr. 
Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  of  January  26, 1829,  to  Mr.  Barbour, 
minister  to  England,  said:  ^^  If  these  proceedings  have  had  the  sanction 
of  the  British  Government,  yon  will  inform  it  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment cannot  tolerate  them ;  that,  if  persisted  in,  they  will  be  opposed 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  British  Gk)vernmentmust  be  answer- 
able for  all  the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  may  flow 
from  perserverance  in  a  practice  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  the  United  States.  If  those  proceedings  have  taken  place 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government  you  will  demand  the 
punishment  of  the  several  British  naval  officers  at  whose  instance  they 
occurred,  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  ef&cacious  measures  to  guard 
the  navigation  of  the  United  States  against  the  occurrence  of  similar 
irregularities.'' 

As  to  certain  cases  of  impressment  subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  see  House 
Doe.  446, 19th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  368. . 

^Tfae  pretension  set  up  by  the  British  commander  of  his  right  to  in- 
terfere "  [in  impressing  from  a  United  States  vessel]  '^  because  the  sea- 
men claimed  to  be  British  is  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  understood 
that,  in  time  of  peace,  British  seamen  are  free,  under  their  own  laws,  to 
engage  in  the  foreign  merchant  service;  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  and 
if  such  service  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  England,  it  can  never  be 
admitted  that  the  commander  of  a  British  ship-of-war  has  authority  to 
enforce  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  on  board  a  foreign  vessel, 
and  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Forsfyth,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Vail,  July  31, 1834.    MSS.  Inst. ,  Or.  Brit. 

Seamen  on  board  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  protected  by  their 
flag  fh>m  impressment,  whether  in  foreign  ports  or  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Foisyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  Jan.  20, 1837 ;  ibid. 
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"  The  American  Government,  then,  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels  cannot  be  allowed  to 
take  place.  That  practice  is  founded  on  principles  which  it  does  not 
recognize,  and  is  invariably  attended  by  consequences  so  unjast,  so  in- 
jurious, and  of  such  formidable  magnitude  as  cannot  be  submitted  to." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Ashbnrton,  Ang.  8, 1842.    MSS.  Notes,  Or. 
Brit. 

^^  The  impressment  of  seamen  from  merchant  vessels  of  this  country 
by  British  cruisers,  although  not  practiced  in  time  of  peace,  and  there- 
fore not  at  present  a  productive  cause  of  difference  and  irritation,  has, 
nevertheless,  hitherto  been  so  prominent  a  topic  of  controversy,  and  is 
so  likely  to  .bring  on  renewed  contentions  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  a 
European  war,  that  it  has  been  thought  the  part  of  wis.dom  now  to  take ' 
it  into  serious  and  earnest  consideration.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  British  minister  explains  the  grounds  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  and  the  principles  which  it  means  to  uphold.  For 
the  defense  of  these  grounds  and  the  maintenance  of  these  principles, 
the  most  perfect  reliance  is  placed  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  and  on  their  firmness  and  patriotism,  in  whatever  touches  the 
honor  of  the  country,  or  its  great  and  essential  interest." 

President  Tyler's  message,  transmitting  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  the  Senate, 
Aug.  11,  1842.     6  Webster's  Works,  350. 

The  protection  given  by  a  national  flag  to  persons  sailing  under  it 
ceases  when  such  persons  leave  the  ship  and  go  on  the  shores  of  a  neutral 
sovereign  who  directs  iheir  surrender. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  McMath,  Apr.  28,  1862.  MSS.  Inst,  Barb. 
Powers. 

Mr.  Eang,  at  the  close  of  his  mission  to  England,  in  1804,  entered  into 
an  informal  agreement  with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
that  neither  nation  should  for  the  period  of  nve  years  take  seamen  from 
the  ships  of  the  other  on  the  high  seas.  When,  however,  this  agreement 
wa8  submitted  to  the  ministry,  it  was  returned  with'  the  qualification  that 
it  should  not  apply  to  the  seas  immediately  washing  Great  Britain, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  had  always  been  considered  under  British  domin- 
ion. As  this,  in  Mr.  King's  opinion,  would  bean  admission  of  the  right 
of  impressment  in  those  waters,  he  gave  up  the  project  entire. 

5  Hildreth's  Hist.  U.  S.,  536. 

By  Goavernenr  Morris  the  surrender  to  the  British  Government  of  impressment 
was  urged,  as  his  life  by  Sparks  shows,  with  much  persistency.  Bat  as  to 
how  far  Gouvemeur  Morris,  after  his  abandonment  of  his  French  mission, 
became  a  representative  of  the  British  Government,  see  1  J.  Q.  Adams's 
Mem.,  149,  209. 

The  claim  of  right  by  British  men-of-war  to  search  American  vessels 
for  British  seamen,  and  to  impress  them  when  so  found,  though  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  not  formally  surrendered  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  insist 
on  such  surrender  as  a  Hne  qua  nan.    The  instructions  by  the  Secretary 
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of  State  of  October  4, 1814,  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon  left  this  country 
the  sole  power  with  whom  Great  Britain  was  at  war,  gare  the  commis- 
sioners anthority  ^^  should  yon  find  it  impracticable  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment more  conformable  to  the  instrnctions  originally  given,  to  agree  to 
the  status  quo  ante  beUum  as  the  basis  of  negotiation."  It  was  added, 
however,  after  a  clause  guarding  the  fisheries,  '<nor  is  anything  to  be 
done  which  wonld  give  a  sanetion  to  the  British  claim  of  impressment 
on  board  our  vessels."  (MSS.  Dept.  of  State,  cited  in  Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Davis's 
Notes  on  Treaties,  99.)  The  treaty  as  executed  contained  no  provision 
on  the  sulnect ;  but  the  claim  was  never  afterwards  asserted  or  exercised 
by  Great  JSritain. 

*^  Bush,  according  to  his  instruction,  made  two  successive  proposals 
to  the  British  Government  upon  impressment — one  the  18th  of  April 
and  the  other  the  20th  of  June  last.  The  first  was  to  restrict  recipro- 
cally the  naturalization  of  sailors,  the  other  was  totally  to  exclude 
each  other's  seamto  from  the  respective  service,  whether  in  public  or 
in  merchant  vessels,  with  a  positive  stipulation  against  the  impressment 
of  men  in  any  case.  The  British  Government,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
jected both,  but  afterwards,  on  the  13th  of  August,  Gastlereagh  inti- 
mated to  Bush,  as  a  suggestion  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  had  not  con- 
sulted the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  second  proposition 
might  be  accepted  with  two  modifications :  one,  that  either  party  may 
withdraw  from  the  engagement  of  the  stipulation  after  three  or  six 
months'  notice,  as  in  the  agreement  concerning  armaments  on  the  lakes ; 
the  other,  that  if  a  British  ofllcer,  after  entering  an  American  vessel 
for  purposes  admitted  to  be  lawful,  should  find  a  seaman  there  whom 
he  should  suspect  to  be  English,  he  should  be  authorized  to  make  a 
record  or  process  verbal  of  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  Government,  though  not  to  take  the  man.  The 
deliberation  of  this  day  was  whether  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bush  should 
be  instructed  to  agree  to  these  modifications  or  not.  Strong  objections 
were  urged  against  them  both,  particularly  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford inclined  to  accede  to  them  both,  and  the  President  (Monroe)  in- 
clined to  the  same.  Mr.  Wirt,  withont  expressing  himself  very  decid- 
edly, thought  like  the  President.  My  own  greatest  objections  were 
against  the  proposal  as  made  by  ourselves,  to  which  I  have  always  been 
utterly  averse,  thinking  it  an  illiberal  engagement.  •  •  •  As,  how- 
ever, we  made  the  proposal,  we  must  abide  by  it,  if  accepted ;  but  its 
own  character  may  justly  make  us  scrupulous  against  accepting  any 
modifications  which  render  it  still  more  exceptionable."  *  *  *  Qn 
the  next  day  ^'  the  question  upon  Lord  Castlereagh's  proposed  modifi- 
cations to  our  proposal  for  abolishing  impressment  on  the  high  seas  was 
again  resumed  and  argued  with  much  earnestness,  Crawford  and  Wirt 
adhering  to  their  opinions,  Calhoun  and  I  to  ours.  The  President  ulti- 
mately found  a  middle  term,  ui)on  which  he  concluded,  after  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  between  us,  equally  divided  in 
opinion  as  we  were.  He  determined  to  reject  the  second  modification ; 
flrst,  because  it  implied  that  the  boarding  officer  should  have  the  power 
of  mustering  the  men  of  an  American  vessel  and  passing  them  indi- 
vidually under  his  inspection ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  implied  a  sus- 
picion that  we  should  not  faithfully  and  sincerely  carry  our  own  laws 
into  execution."  •  •  •  "He  was  convinced  that  if  the  British  Gov- 
ernment once  brought  themselves  to  contract  the  engagement  not  to 
take  men'from  our  ships,  though  it  should  be  only  for  a  year,  they  would 
never  resort  to  the  practice  again." 

4  J.  Q.  AdBma^s  IfonoirB,  146  f. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's  statement  of  Aagost  8,  1842,  that  *'  in 
fatnre  in  every  regularly- documented  American  merchant  ship  the 
crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over 
them,"  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  on  Angost  9,  that  *'I  have  much  reason 
to  hope  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  respecting  it  (the  impressment 
question)  may  be  made,  so  as  to  aet  at  rest  tAi  apprehension  and 
anxiety.'^ 

2  CartiB'  Life  of  Webster,  124. 

As  to  impressment  of  seaman,  see  2  John  Adams'  Works,  226, 528 ;  3  <Md.,  503; 
8  ma.,  450,  451,  453;  455, 656;  9  ibid.,  312,  330 ;  10  ibid,,  207. 

For  a  table  of  impressments  see  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel. ),  56/1  As  to  impress- 
ment negotiations,  see  1  IngersoU's  Hist.  Late  War,  1st  series,  30. 

For  an  aeooont  of  the  ease  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Baltimore,  see  3 
Life  of  Pioicering,  339  ff. 

On  impressment  as  cause  of  the  war  of  1812,  see  speeeh  of  T.  Pickering,  4  Life 
of  Pickering,  236,  242. 

Several  papers  which  bear,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  day,  on  impressment, 
but  which  primarily  touch  on  visitatioo,  are  found  f  spra,  $  327. 

As  is  stated  in  a  prior  section  {iupra,  $  328),  it  was  conceded  in  1802,  by  the 
Quarterly  Beview  (Conservatiye)  and  the  Edinborgh  Beview  (I^iberal),  that 
the  right  of  impressment  was  no  longer  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 
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I.  CONDITIONS  AND  DECLARATION  OF. 
(1)  Mat  be  limited  and  conditionbd. 

§333. 
War  may  be  conditioned  on  refusal  of  an  ultimatam. 

See  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  211. 

There  was  no  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  dnited  States  in 
1798~'99  of  war  with  France,  yet  a  quasi  war,  as  it  was  called,  existed 
in  1799  between  the  United  States  and  France.  {Supra^  §  248,  where  this 
question  is  examined  in  relation  to  the  French  spoliations  before  1799.) 

In  February,  1799,  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  of  forty  guns, 
having  previously  captured  the  United  States  schooner  Retaliation,  was 
herself  captured  by  the  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  of  thirty 
guns,  commande(^  by  Commodore  Trnxton,  who  subsequently  had  an  en- 
gagement with  another  French  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  who  struck  her 
colors,  but  subsequently,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  escaped  with  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  killed  and  wounded.  As  will  here- 
after be  seen,  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  captures  were  made  and  prisoners  exchanged. 

Infra,  $  335.    See  also  supra^  $  i?48. 

As  to  capturing  and  exchanging  French  seamen  in  quoH  war,  see  8  John  Adams' 
Works,  599,  661. 

• 

For  an  account  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  France  in 
1796-'97,  see  3  Life  of  Pickering,  345 Jf.  /  for  an  account  of  the  mission 
of  Pinckney,  Oerry,  and  Marshall,  see  Und.^  S67ff. ;  for  an  account  of 
the  mission  of  Ellsworth,  Murray,  and  Davie,  see  ihid.^  392  ff.;  ibid.j 
436  ff.;  and  see  supra,  §§  81,  83,  85. 

A  ^^ quasi  war"  also  existed  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  Spain  in 
1793. 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.Rel.),  454. 

'<A  perfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another  na- 
tion, and  all  the  members  of  both  nations  are  authorized  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  all  the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  case  and  under 
every  circumstance  permitted  b^^  the  general  laws  of  war.  An  imper- 
fect war  is  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  things  [to  which  the  editor 
adds:]  Such  were  the  limited  hostilities  authorized  by  the  United  States 
against  France  in  1798.    (Lawrence's  Wheaton,  618.)'' 

Davis,  J.y  Gt.  Cls.i  opinion  on  French  spoliations.  May  17,  1886. 

On  Decemj^er  6,  1805,  President  Jefferson,  when  discussing  Spanish 
depredations  on  our  territory,  said :  *'  Considering  that  (Congress  alone 
is  constitutionally  invested  with  the  power  of  changing  our  conditions 
from  peace  to  war,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  await  their  authority 
for  using  force  in  any  degree  that  could  he  avoided.  I  have  barely  in- 
structed the  officers  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aggressimis  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  violenoCy  to  patrol  vnthin  the  borders  actually  de- 
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Uvered  to  tUj  and  not  to  go  out  of  them  but  when  necessary  to  repel  an 
mroad^  or  to  rescue  a  citizen  or  his  property.^ 

See  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL),  613. 

President  Madison,  in  a  special  message  of  Jane  1, 1812,  after  ena- 
merating  the  injuries  suffered  from  British  spoliation,  said:  ^'We 
behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  a  stfkte  of  war  against  the 
United  States  ]  and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  a  state  of  peace 
towards  Great  Britain.'' 

See  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  407.  * 

Hostilities  between  nations  may  be  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things.  Sach  hostilities  are  termed  impeifect  war,  because  not  solemn, 
and  because  those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  act  under 
special  authority,  and  can  go  no  further  than  warranted  by  their  com- 
mission. Still  it  is  public  war,  because  it  is  an  external  contention  bj 
force  between  some  of  the  members  of  the  two  nations  authorized  by 
the  legitimate  powers. 

Bag  V.  Tingy,  4  DaU.,  37,  40.    See  tupray  $  248. 

Congress  can  declare  a  general  war,  or  may  wage  a  limited  war; 
limited  in  place,  in  objects,  or  in  time.  If  a  general  war  is  declared, 
its  extent  and  operations  are  only  restricted  and  regulated  by  the  j%ls 
belUj  forming  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  a  partial  war  is  waged, 
its  extent  and  operatioja  depend  on  our  municipal  law. 

Baa  V.  Tingy,  4  DaU.,  37. 

Congress  may  authorize  general  hostilities,  in  which  case  the  general 
laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation,  or  partial  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually  apply  to  our  situation,  must  be 
noticed. 

Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1. 

A  civil  war  exists  and  may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  footing  as  if 
those  opposing  the  Government  were  foreign  invaders  whenever  the 
regular  course  of  justice  is  interrupted  by  revolt,  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, so  that  the  courts  cannot  be  kept  open.  Civil  war  begins  by 
insurrection  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government,  and  is 
never  solemnly  declared.  When  the  party  in  rebellion  occupy  and 
hold  in  a  hostile  manner  a  certain  portion  of  territory ;  have  declared 
their  iudependence  and  cast  off  their  allegiance;  have  organized 
armies,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  their  former  sovereign,  the 
world  acknowledges  them  as  belligerents,  and  the  contest  a  war. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

Ab  to  declaration  of  war,  see  i^flrOf  1 334. 
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(2)   DSCLAIUTION  MAT   BE   VO&MALLT  NKCBSSABT. 

§  ^34. 

<^  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making  power  in  this 
Government  rests  entirely  with  Congress ;  and  that  the  President  can 
anthorize  belligerent  oi>eratioD8  only  in  the  cases  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Gonstitutidn  and  the  laws.  By  these  no  power  is  given  to 
the  Executive  to  oppose  an  attack  by  one  independent  nation  on  the 
possessions  Qf  another.  We  are  bound  to  regard  both  France  and 
Hawaii  as  independent  states,  and  equally  independent,  and  though 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government  might  lead  it  to  take  part  with 
either  in  a  controversy  with  the  other,  still,  if  this  interference  be  an  act 
of  hostile  force,  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  still  less  is  it  within  the  power  of  any  subordinate  agent  of 
government,  civil  or  milit^kry.'' 

Hr.  Webeter,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sev^eranoe,  July  14,  1861.    liSS.  lost.,  Ha- 
waii. 

^'This  proposition,  looking  to  a  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  existing  hostilities  against  China,  makes  it  proper  to  remind  your 
lordship  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  is  not  the  war-making  power.  The  ex- 
ercise of  that  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  vested  in  Congress,  and 
the  President  has  no  authority  to  order  aggressive  hostilities  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

^^  Our  naval  officers  have  the  right — ^it  is  their  duty,  indeed — ^to  em- 
ploy the  forces  under  their  command,  not  only  in  self-defense,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  when  exposed  to 
acts  of  lawless  outrage,  and  this  they  have  done  both  in  China  and 
elsewhere,  and  will  do  again  when  necessary.  But  military  expedi- 
tions into  the  Chinese  territory  cannot  be  undertaken  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  legislature." 

Mr.  Cam,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Napier,  Apr.  10, 1857.    MSB.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

<^  I  deem  it  my  duty  once  more  earnestly  to  recommend  to  Congress 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  naval 
force  at  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  passing  in  transit  across  the  Panama,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Tehuantepec  routes  against  sudden  and  lawless  outbreaks 
and  depredations.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  employed  in  former 
messages  in  support  of  this  measure.  Suffice  it  to.  say  that  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people,  and  the  security  of  vast  amounts  of  treasure  pass- 
ing and  repassing  over  one  or  more  of  these  routes  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,  may  be  deeply  involved  in  the  action  of  Congress  on 
this  subject    (As  to  Isthmus,  see  supraj  S§  287  ff.) 

^*  I  would  also  again  recommend  to  Congress  that  aulhority  be  given 
to  the  President  to  employ  the  naval  force  to  protect  American  mer. 
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chant  vessels,  their  orews  and  oargoes,  against  violent  and  lawless  seis- 
are  and  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish- American 
states,  when  these  countries  may  be  in  a  disturbed  and  revolutionary 
condition.  The  mere' knowledge  that  snch  an  anthmty  had  been  con- 
ferred, as  I  have  already  stated,  would  of  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  pre- 
vent the  evil.  Neither  would  this  require  any  additional  appropriation 
for  the  naval  service. 

^<  The  chief  objection  urged  against  the  grant  of  this  authority  is  that 
Congress,  by  conferring  it,  would  violate  the  Constitution — that  it  would 
be'a  transfer  of  the  war-making,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  war-declar- 
ing power  to  the  Executive.  If  this  were  well  founded  it  would,  of 
course,  be  conclusive.  A  very  brief  examination,  however,  will  place 
this  objection  at  rest. 

*' Congress  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  under  the  Constitution  . 
'  to  declare  war.'  They  alone  can  <  raise  and  support  armies,'  and  ^  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy.'  But  after  Congress  shall  have  declared  war, 
and  provided  the  force  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy,  can  alone  employ  this  force  in 
making  war  against  the  enemy.  This  is  the  plain  language,  and  history 
proves  that  it  was  the  well-known  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

President  BuohanaO;  Third  Aonual  Message,  1859. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  on  June  3, 1812,  on  behalf  of  the  Hoose  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations,  recommending  a  declaration  of  war,  is  given  in  3  Am. 

St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  567 ;  Mr.  Ornndy's  report,  of  Jan.,  1813,  on  the  war, 

is  in  the  same  vol.,  604.  • 

The  correspondence  between  the  American  legation  at  London,  and  Lord  Wel- 

lesley,  British  minister  of 'foreign  affairs,  in  1811  and  in  1812,  prior  to  the 

declaration  of  war,  is  giyeb  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  409. 
The  correspondence  with  the  British  (Government,  after  the  declaration  of  war 

of  Jane  18,  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  sospending  hostilities,  is  given  In  3 

Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  585 #. 

Under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1799  (1  Stat.  L.,  716,  repealed, 
see  ReT.  Stat.,  §  4652),  France  was  to  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  in  March,  1799. 

Bas.  V.  Tingy,  4  Dall.,  37,  39.    Sec  discussion  of  this  case,  aupra,  $  246. 

**By  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  a  na- 
tional or  foreign  war.  It  cannot  declare  war  against  a  State,  or  any 
number  of  States,  by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  confers  on  the  President  the  whole  executive  power.  He 
is  bound  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  no  power  to  initiate  or  declare  a  war,  either 
against  a  foreign  nation  or  a  domestic  State,  but  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gtees  of  February  28, 1795,  and  3d  of  March,  1897,  he  is  authorised  to 
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call  oat  the  militia  and  ase  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  TTnited 
States  in  case  of  invasion  by  foreign  nations,  and  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions against  the  government  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

^^If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  President  is 
not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not 
initiate  the  war,  but  is  bound  to  accept  the  challenge  without  waiting 
for  any  special  legislative  authority;  and  whether  the  hostile  party  be 
a  foreign  invader  or  States  organized  in  rebellion  it  is  none  the  less  a 
war,  although  the  declaration  of  it  be  ^unilateralJ  Lord  Stowell  (I 
Dodson,  247)  observes, '  It  is  not  the  less  a  war  on  that  acc(mntj  for  war 
may  exist  without  a  declaration  on  either  side.  It  is  so  laid  down  by 
the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  A  declaration  of  war  by  one 
country  only  is  not  a  mere  challenge  to  be  accepted  or  refused  at 
pleasure  by  the  other. 

^'The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Eesaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fonght 
before  the  past^age  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13,  1846,  which 
recognized  ^  a  state  of  tear  as  existing  by  tkeadtofthe  Republic  of  Mexico.^ 
This  act  not  only  provided  for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
was  itself  a  vindication  and  ratification  of  the  act  of  the  President  in 
accepting  the  challenge  without  a  previous  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress.'' 

Orier,  J. ;  The  Price  Cases,  2  Black,  668,  Deo.,  1862. 

A  public  war,  within  the  Constitution  and  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  has  existed  with  the  Seminoles  since  the  day  Congress  recognized 
their  hostilitie&and  appropriated  money  to  suppress  them. 

3  Op.,  307,  Butler,  1838.        ^ 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  begun  by  a  mili- 
tary conflict  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  act  of  Congress  declar- 
ing war  was  not  passed  until  after  such  collision.  (See  2  Twiss,  Law 
of  Nat.,  69;  Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  172.)    Supra^  §§  68,  154. 

Un  the  subject  of  war  without  declaration  see  Mr.  Maurice's  *^  Hos- 
tilities without  Declaration  of  War,"  an  abstract  of  the  cases  in  which 
hostilities  have  occurred  between  civilized  powers  prior  to  declaration 
or  warning  from  1700  to  1870,  and  review  of  same  by  Professor  Hol- 
land, Bevue  de  droit  int.,  1885,  No.  6,  63-5.  See  also  <*  Des  Hostilit^s 
sans  declaration  de  gnerre,"  by  M.  Ferand-Giraud,  Revue  de  droit 
int.  for  1885,  No.  1, 19. 

(3)  But  not  pbacticallt  bssemtiajl. 

§335. 

On  June  23, 1798,  after  receiving  the  message  of  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  to  officer  and  arm  the  ^<  provisional 
army.''  On  June  25,  our  merchant  vessels  were  authorized  to  resist  bv 
force  "  any  search,  restraint,  or  seizure ''  from  any  vessel  sailing  under 
French  colors,  and  to  capture  or  recapture  such  vessels.    On  June  28, 
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the  President  wy  authorized  to  treat  persons  captared  in  such  vessels 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Prisoners  so  taken  were  daly  exchanged.  Supra^ 
§§  228,  248. 

^^And  whereas  actaal  hostilities  have  long  been  practiced  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  craisers  of  the  French  Republic 
under  the  orders  of  its  Government,  which  orders  that  Government  re- 
fuses to  revoke  or  relax ;  and  hence  it  has  become  improper  any  longer 
to  allow  the  consul-general,  consuls,  and  vice-consuls  of  the  French 
Bepnblic  above-named,  or  any  of  its  consular  persons  or  agents  hereto- 
fore admitted  in  these  United  States  any  longer  to  exercise  their  con- 
sular functions;  these  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  do  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  said  citizen  Letombe  as  consul-general  or  consul,  nor  the  said 
citizens  Bosier  and  Arcambal  as  vice-consuls,  nor  the  said  citizen  Mozard 
as  consul  of  the  French  Bepnblic  in  any  part  of  these  United  States, 
nor  permit  them  or  any  other  consular  persons  or  agents  of  the  French 
Bepnblic,  heretofore  admitted  in  the  United  States,  to  exercise  their 
functions  as  such ;  and  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  the  exequaturs  here- 
tofore given  to  them  respectively  and  do  declare  them  absolutely  null 
and  void  from  this  day  forward.'' 

Proclamation  of  July  13,  1798.    9  John  Adams's  Works.  171. 

^<  I  think  it  clear  that  whatsoever  misunderstanding  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  France  (from  1798  to  1800)  it  did  not  amount  at 
any  time  to  open  and  public  war.  It  is  certain  that  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  were  very  much  disturbed ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  United  States  authorized  armed  resistance  to  French  captures,  and 
the  capture  of  French  vessels-of-war  found  hovering  on  our  coasts ;  but 
it  is  certain  also,  not  only  that  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  on  either 
side,  but  that  the  United  States,  under  all  their  provocations,  never 
authorized  general  reprisals  on  French  commerce.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  gentleman  says  war  raged  between  .the  United  States 
and  France,  French  citizens  came  into  our  courts,  in  their  own  names 
claimed  restitution  for  property  seized  by  American  cruisers,  and  ob- 
tained decrees  of  restitution.  They  claimed  as  citizens  of  France,  and 
obtained  restitution  in  our  courts  as  citizens  of  France.^  #  #  •  ipj^^ 
act  of  May  28,  1798,  ^<  it  is  true,  authorized  the  use  of  force,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  certain  objects,  agjiinst  French  vessels. 
But  there  may  be  acts  of  authorized  force,  there  may  be  assaults,  there 
may  be  battles,  there  may  be  captures  of  ships  and  imprisonment  of 
persons,  and  yet  no  general  war.  Cases  of  this  kind  may  occur  under 
that  practice  of  retorsion  which  is  justilied,  when  adopted  for  just  cause, 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and  which  all  the  writers  distinguish 
fh>m  general  war."  ^^On  the  same  day  in  which  this  act  was  passed, 
•  •  •  Congress  passed  another  act  entitled  ^An  act  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  raise  a  provisional  army,'  and  the 
first  section  declared  that  the  President  should  be  authorized  '  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  tear  against  the  United  States  or  of  actual  in- 
vasion of  this  territory  by  a  foreign  power  y  or  of  imminent  danger  of  such 
ffUMuion,'  to  cause  to  be  enlisted  ten  thousand  men."  Mr.  Webster  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  act  of  February .  20,  1800,  war 
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was  still  spoken  of  as  a  fatnie  contingency }  and  on  May  11,  1800,  far- 
ther warlike  preparations  were  stopp^. 

Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  French  spoliations,  4  Webster's  Works,  163-6.    See 

9upra,  $$  333,  334. 
As  to  the  spoliations  in  question,  see  Bupra,  $  248. 

^^  The  controversy  tnmed  on  whether  France  was  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (See  farther,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  war  in  extingnishing  prior  claims.  Webster's  Works,  iv., 
162.  Benton's  Thirty  Year<s  in  the  Senate,  487,  494-.509.  Gong.  Globe, 
1864-'66,  372.    IWd.,  Index,  120.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  878. 

In  the  Brit  and  For.  St.  Pap.  of  1812-'14  (vol.  i)  will  be  foand  the 
legislation  of  Congress  prior  to  the  war  of  1812 )  the  correspondence 
with  Oreat  Britain  relative  to  overtures  for  a  saspension  of  hostilities ; 
the  cori-espondence  with  Bassia  as  to  mediation,  and  with  Great  Britain 
between  November,  1813,  and  December,  1814;  the  several  messages 
of  the  President  as  to  the  war,  the  correspondence  with  the  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent,  and  reports  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  War, 
and  of  the  Treasnry,  in  their  respective  Departments,  daring  the  war. 
In  the  same  work,  for  1814-'15  (vol.  2),  are  to  be  found  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  February  18, 1815,  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sea- 
men from  American  vessels. 

A  naval  officer  of  the  United  States  cannot  resort  to  force  to  compel 
delivery  to  him  of  American  seamen  unjustly  imprisoned  on  a  vessel  in  a 
foreign  port.  His  duty  is  to  demand  the  delivery  of  such  seamen,  and 
if  this  is  refused,  to  resort  to  the  civil  authorities.  He  can,  however, 
if  there  is  an  attempt  forcibly  to  seize  such  seamen  from  their  own  ves- 
sels, forcibly  intervene.  ^^The  employment  of  force  is  justifiable  in 
resisting  aggressions  before  they  are  complete.  But  if  they  ai*e  consum- 
mated, the  intervention  of  the  authority  of  Gk>vernment  becomes  neces- 
sary if  redress  is  refused  by  the  aggressor." 

Mr.  CUy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  RebeUo,  Mar.  22,  1827.    MS8.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

<^To  this  state  of  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been  blessed 
one  only  exception  exists.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  had  come  forward  with  demands  unfounded  either  in  right 
or  in  compact,  and  had  permitted  itself  to  denounce  war,  on  our  failui^e  to 
comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of  the  demand  admitted  but  one 
answer.  I  sent  a  small*  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean, 
with  assurances  to  that  power  of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace, 
but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threatened  attack. 
The  measure  was  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  Bey  had  already  de- 
clared war.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  Our 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded  and  that  of  the  Atlantic 
in  peril.    The  arrival  of  our  squadron  dispelled  the  danger." 

President  Jefferson,  First  Annual  Message,  1801. 
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^^  It  i8x:ertaiii  that  a  condition  of  war  can  be  raised  without  an  an- 
thoritative  declaration  of  war,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of 
peace  may  be  restored  by  the  long  suspension  of  hostilities,  without  a 
treaty  of  peace  being  made.  Bistory  is  full  of  such  occurrences.  What 
period  of  suspension  of  war  is  necessary  to  justify  the  presumption  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  has  never  yet  been  settled,  and  must  in  ever^' 
case  be  determined  with  reference  to  collateral  facts  and  circumstances. 

^'  The  proceedings  of  Spain  and  Ohili  which  have  been  referred  to, 
although  inconclusive,  require  an  explanatijon  on  the  part  of  either  of 
those  powers  which  shall  insist  that  the  condition  of  war  still  exists. 
Peru,  equally  with  Spain,  has  as  absolute  a  right  to  decline  the  good 
offices  or  mediation  of  the  United  States  for  peace  as  either  has  to  accept 
*  the  same.  The  refusal  of  either  would  be  inconclusive  as  an  evidence 
of  determination  to  resume  or  continue  the  war.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
the  United  States,  and  of  all  nations,  that  the  return  of  peace,  however 
it  may  be  brought  about,  shall  be  accepted  whenever  it  has  become 
clearly  established.  Whenever  the  United  States  shall  find  itself  obliged 
to  decide  the  question  whether  the  war  still  exists  between  Spain  and 
Peru,  or  whether  that  war  has  come  to  an  end,  it  will  make  that  decision 
only  after  having  carefully  examined  all  the  pertinent  facts  which  shall 
be  within  its  reach,  and  after  having  given  due  consideration  to  such 
representations  as  shall  have  been  made  by  the  several  parties  inter- 
ested." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Goni,  Jnly  23,  1868.    MSS.  Kotes,  Spain ;   Dip. 
Coir.,  1868. 

<^  Now,  if  this  be  the  true  definition  of  war,  let  us  see  what  was  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  France.  In  March,  1799, 
Congress  had  raised  an  army ;  stopped  all  intercourse  with  France ; 
dissolved  our  treaty ;  built  and  equipped  ships-of-war,  and  commissioned 
private  armed  ships,  enjoining  the  former  and  authorizing  the  latter  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  armed  ships  of  France,  to  attack  them  on 
the  high  seas,  to  subdue  and  take  them  as  prize,  and  to  recapture  armed 
vessels  found  in  their  possession.  Here,  then,  let  me  ask,  what  were  the 
technical  characters  of  an  American  and  French  armed  vessel,  combating 
on  the  high  seas,  with  a  view  the  one  to  subdue  the  other,  and  to  make 
prize  of  his  property  f  They  certainly  were  not  friends,  because  there 
was  a  contention  by  force ;  nor  were  they  private  enemies,  because  the 
contention  was  external,  and  authorized  by  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  two  Governments.  If  they  were  not  our  enemies  I  know  not  what 
constitutes  an  enemy.  •  •  •  What,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  legis- 
lative will  f    In  fact  and  in  law  we  are  at  war." 

Washington,  J. ;  Bae  v.  Tingy,  4  Dall.,  34.    See  as  to  this  qaestion  in  relation 
to  French  spoliations,  supra,  $  248. 

In  the  Prize  Gases,  2  Black,  636,  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the 
court  that  the  late  civil  war  began  with  the  President's  proclamation  of 
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blockade,  April  27, 1861 ;  while  by  the  dissenting  jad^es  it  was  held 
to  have  begun  on  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  act  of  July  13, 1861. 
"A  civil  war,"  said  Judsre  Grier,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
"  is  never  solemnly  declared  j  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents."  The 
institution  of  a  blockade  was  held  to  be  one  of  these  '^  accidents."  On 
the  other  hand,  Judge  Nelson,  in  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  Chief- 
Justice  Taney,  Judge  Catron,  and  Judge  Clifford,  declared  that  the  act 
of  July  13, 1861,  *'  recognized  a  state  of  civil  war  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Confederate  States,  and  made  it  territoriaV^ 

The  United  States  may  be  engaged  in  war,  and  have  all  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent,  without  any  declaration  by  Congress. 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Spragne,  123. 

n.  EFFECT  OF,  A8  TO  CIVIL  BIGHTS. 

(1)  ABROQaTBS  TBXATIK8. 

§  336. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  a  prior  section,  supra^  §  135.  See  also, 
supra,  §  302,  as  to  effect  of  war  of  1812  on  fisheries. 

(2)  BBBAKS  up  BUSnOESS  AND  8U8PBin>8  CONTBACTS. 

S  337. 

War  does  not  extinguish  debts  due  from  the  citizens  of  one  belliger- 
ent to  those  of  another ;  it  merely  suspends  the  remedy  for  their  re- 
covery. 

The  state  of  Georgia  v.  Bnulafoid,  3  DalL,  1. 

After  a  declaration  of  war,  all  intercourse,  and  not  merely  trading,  is 
forbidden ;  and  an  American  citizen  cannot  lawfully  send  a  vessel  to  the 
enemy's  country  to  bring  away  his  property. 

The  Rapid,  8  Cranoh,  155. 

In  war,  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  is  illegal,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  JaUa,  ibid.,  181. 

The  sailing  on  a  voyage  under  the  license  and  passport  of  protection 
of  the  enemy,  in  furtherance  of  his  views  and  interests,  subjects  the 
ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war. 

Ibid.  The  AuTon,  ibid.,  fm. 

The  principle  of  the  decision  in  the  Julia  (8  Oranch.,  181)  applies 
to  a  case  where  it  was  not  expressly  stated  in  the  license  that  its  object 
was  to  supply  the  enemy  with  provisions,  but  where  such  object  was 
plainly  inferable. 

The  Hiram,  ibid.,  444. 
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Property  engaged  in  an  illicit  intercourse  with  the  enemy  is  to  be 
condemned  to  the  captors  and  not  to  the  United  States,  the  mnnicipal 
forfeiture  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being  absorbed  in  the 
more  general  operation  of  the  law  of  war. 

The  Sally,  ibid,,  382.     • 

leading  with  an  enemy  does  not  ipso  fa/oto  forfeit  the  property  so 
obtained  by  a  citizen,  but  only  subjects  it  to  condemnation  when  regu- 
larly captured. 

The  Thomas  Qibbons,  IM(f.,  421. 

If,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  this  country,  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  enemy's  country,  it 
must  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time.  Eleven  months  after  the 
declaration  of  war  is  too  late. 

The  Saint  Lawrence,  9  Cranch.,  120. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  equally  guilty  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  whether  the  trade  be  between  an  enemy's  port  and  the  United 
States  or  between  the  former  and  some  foreign  nation.  The  offense  of 
trading  wjth  the  enemy  is  complete  the  moment  the  vessel  sails  from  a 
port  of  the  United  States  to  a  port  of  the  enemy. 

The  Bngen,  1  Wheat.,  61. 

Under  the  act  of  the  6th  of  July,  1812  (2  Stat.  L.,  778),  "to  prohibit 
American  vessels  from  proceeding  to,  or  trading  with,  the  enemies,  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  held,  that  living  fat 
oxen,  cows,  steers,  and  heifers  are  articles  of  provision  and  munitions 
of  war  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act.  Also,  that  driving 
living  £ftt  oxen,  etc.,  on  foot,  is  not  a  transportation  thereof  within  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same  act. 

U.  8.  V.  Sheldon,  2  Wheat.,  119. 

The  sailing  under  the  enemy's  license  constitutes,  of  itself,  an  act  of 
iUegality,  which  subjects  the  property  to  confiscation,  without  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  voyage  or  the  port  of  destination. 

The  Ariadne,  iMd.,  143. 

A  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  property,  or  for  sail- 
ing under  the  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy,  or  for  trading  with  the 
enemy,  may  be  seized  after  arrival  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  and 
condemned  as  prize  of  war.  The  delictum  is  not  purged  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage. 

The  Caledonian,  4  Wheat.,  100. 

T&e  citizens  of  one  belligerent  state  are  incapable  of  contracting  with 
the  citizens  of  the  other  belligerent  state. 

Sohofield  V.     iohelberger,  1  Pet,  586. 
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The  rale  is  inflexible  that  trade  betweeii  citizens  or  subjects  of  nations 
at  war  is  forbidden,  and  property  on  the  high  seas,  intended  for  an  en- 
emy's port,  is  lawful  prize. 

Jecker  v,  Montgomery,  13  How.,  498;  18  ibid.,  110. 

The  effect  of  war  is  to  dissolve  a  partnership  between  citizens  of 
hostile  nations. 

The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377. 

Where  a  citizen  of  a  State  adhering  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
to  the  national  cause  brought  suit,  after  the  war,  against  a  citizen  re- 
siding during  the  war  within  the  limits  of  an  insurrectionary  State,  it 
was  held  that  the  period  during  which  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from 
suing  by  the  state  of  hostilities  should  be  deducted  from  the  time  nec- 
essary to  bar  the  action  under  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Hanger  v.  Abbott,  6  WalL,  S32;  University  o.  Finch,  18  iHd.,  106. 

A  contract  made  by  a  oonsnl  of  a  neutral  power  with  a  citizen  of  a 
belligerent  state,  that  he  will  ^^  protect,"  with  his  neutral  name,  from 
capture  by  the  belligerent,  merchandise  which  such  citizen  has  in  the 
enemy's  lines,  is  against  public  i>olicy  and  void. 

CoppeU  V.  Hall,  7  WalL,  542. 

Commercial  intercourse  between  states  at  war  with  each  other  is  in- 
terdicted. It  needs  no  special  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
to  accomplish  this  result,  for  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  war  that 
trading  between  the  beUigerents  should  cease. 

U.  8.  V.  Lane,  8  Wall.,  185;  McKee  «.  U.  S.,  ibid.,  163. 

Intercourse  with  an  enemy  during  war  is  unlawful  to  parties  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  much  as  to  those  who  do 
not. 

U.  8.  V.  Oroaamayer,  9  Wall.,  72. 

A  transfer  of  property  to  a  creditor  by  an  enemy  debtor,  though 
made  to  an  agent  of  the  creditor  and  in  payment  of  a  debt  contracted 
before  the  war,  is  void,  and  cannot  be  made  lawful  by  any  ratification. 

Ibid, 

m 

Every  kind  of  trading  or  commercial  dealing  or  intercourse,  whether 
by  transmission  of  money  or  of  goods,  or  orders  for  the  delivery  of  either 
between  two  countries  at  war,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  the  in- 
tervention of  third  persons  or  partnerships,  or  by  contracts  in  any  form 
looking  to  or  involving  such  transmission,  is  prohibited. 

Quoted  in  Montgomery  v.  U.  8. ,  15  WalL. ,  395  ;  from  Kershaw  v.  Kelsey ,  100  Mam., 
561 ;  U.  8. «.  Lap^ne,  17  Wall.,  601. 

During  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  Federal  forces  during 
the  rebellion,  a  loyal  citizen  of  that  place,  describing  himself  as  the 
agent  of  a  certain  planter,  who  was  an  enemy,  residing  on  a  plantation 
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in  the  rebellious  region,  agreed  to  sell  to  a  British  subject,  domiciled  in 
New  Orleans,  a  crop  belonging  to  the  said  planter,  and  described  as 
his  (the  planter's)  property.    It  was  ruled  that  the  sale  was  void. 

It  appeared  that  the  loyal  citizen  had,  prior  to  the  war,  made  ad- 
vances to  the  planter,  and  it  was  argued  that  he  had  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty and  a  power  to  sell  it  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  and 
that  the  sale  ou^ht  to  be  regarded  as  his,  and  not  as  a  sale  by  the 
planter.  The  court  held,  however,  that  the  real  parties  to  the  trans- 
action were  the  vendee  and  a  public  enemy,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  a 
resident  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent  may  have  in  times  of  war 
an  agent  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  other  belligerent,  to  whom  his 
debtor  may  pay  a  debt,  or  deliver  property  in  discharge  of  it,  such  pay- 
ments or  deliveries  involving  no  intercourse  between  enemies. 

Montgomery  v.  U.  S.,  15  WaU.,  395. 

As  to  claims  based  on  war,  see  supra,  $$  223^. 

As  the  enforcement  of  contracts  between  enemies  made  before  the 
war  is  suspended  during  the  war,  statutes  of  limitation  do  not  ran 
against  the  right  of  action  of  the  parties  to  such  contracts  during 
the  war. 

Brown  v,  Hiatts,  15  WalL,  177 ;  Semmes  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.,  13  ibid.,  160. 

The  running  of  interest  also  ceases. 

Brown  v,  Hiatts,  15  Wall.,  177. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  accompanied  by  the  general  incidents  of 
a  war  between  independent  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rebellious 
and  of  the  loyal  States  became  enemies  to  each  other,  and  were  liable 
to  be  so  treated  without  reference  to  their  individual  dispositions  or 
opinions;  all  commercial  intercourse  and  correspondence  between  them 
were  interdicted  by  principles  of  public,  law,  as  well  as  by  express  en- 
actments of  Congress ;  all  contracts  previously  made  between  them 
were  suspended,  and  the  courts  of  each  belligerent  were  closed  to  the 
citizens  of  the  other. 
IbUL 

A  sale  of  real  estate  during  the  rebelion,  under  a  power  in  a  deed  of 
trust  previously  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  promissory  notes  of  the 
grantors  in  the  deed,  is  valid,  though  said  grantors  at  the  time  of  the 
Bale  were  citizens  and  residents  of  one  of  the  States  declared  to  be  in 
insurrection. 

Uniyeisity  v.  Finch,  18  WaU.,  106. 

The  fact  that  seven  months  after  a  ten  years'  lease  was  made,  a  ^'  gen- 
eral order  "  from  the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  forbade  the  sev- 
eral bureaus  of  the  municipal  govern  ment  of  the  city,  created  by  military 
anthority,  from  disposing  of  any  of  the  city  property  for  a  term  extend- 
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ing  beyond  a  period«wlieii  the  regalar  civil  governmeDt  of  the  city  might 
be  established,  wa«  held  not  to  have  invalidated  the  lease. 

New  Orleans  v.  Steamboat  CompaDyy  20  Wall.,  387. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  permit  limited 
commercial  intercourse  with  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  to  impose 
snch  conditions  thereon  as  it  sees  fit }  this  i>ower  is  incident  to  the  power 
to  declare  war,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  a  saccessfol  termination.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  President  alone,  who  is  constitutionally  invested 
with  the  entire  charge  of  hostile  operations,  may  exercise  this  power } 
but  whether  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  concurrent  au- 
thority of  the  Congress,  he  may  exercise  it  according  to  his  discretion. 

Hamilton  v.  Dillin,  21  Wall.,  78. 

A  resident  of  a  loyal  State,  after  the  17th  of  July,  1861,  and  just 
after  the  civil  war  had  become  flagrant,  procured  a  pass  from  the 
proper  military  authority  of  the  United  States  permitting  him  to  go 
through  the  Army  lines  into  the  insurrectionary  territory,  and  under 
it  went  into  the  Confederate  States  and  remained  there,  engaged  in. 
business,  until  the  latter  part  of  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  old 
domicil.  Prior  to  his  return* he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  cotton 
(724  bales),  which  he  stored  in  Savannah,  and  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  when  that  place  was  captured  by 
them.  It  was  held,  on  a  question  whether  he  had  been  trading  with  the 
enemy,  that  he  had  not  lost  his  original  domicil,  and  accordingly  that 
he  had  been  so  trading. 

Mitchell  V.  U.  S.,  ibid.,  350. 

It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  August,  1861,  that  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  States  designated  as  in  rebellion  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  became  unlawful. 

Matthews  v.  McStea,  91 U.  S.,  7.      « 

A  foreigner,  domiciled  during  the  year  1864  in  Texas,  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  Confederate  Government  to  export  his  cotton, 
sold  at  a  nominal  price  and  delivered  to  its  agents  or  officers  for  its  use  an 
equal  amount  of  other  cotton,  which  he  subsequently  redeemed  by  pay- 
ing a  stipulated  sum  therefor,  directly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  him  aid  and  comfort.  Out  of  such  a  transaction  no 
demand  against  such  agents  or  officers  can  arise  which  will  be  enforced 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Radich  v.  Hatckins,  95  U.  8.  210.    See  iupra,  U  223/.,  227/. 

War  puts  every  individual  of  the  respective  Governments,  as  well  as 
the  Governments  themselves,  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other. 
All  treaties,  contracts,  and  rights  of  property  are  suspended.  The  sub- 
jects are  in  all  respects  considered  as  enemies.    They  may  seize  the 
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persons  and  property  of  each  other.  They  have  no  persima  standi  in 
judicio^  no  power  to  sae  in  the  pnblic  courts  of  the  enemy  nation.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  criminal  to  comfort  or  aid  the  enemy. 

Tile  Bobooner  Rapid  and  Cargo,  1  Gallison,  303. 

In  war  all  intercourse  between  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  belligerent 
ooontries  is  illegal,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  GU>yem- 
ment,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  lights  of  humanity.  •  •  •  Independ- 
ent of  all  authority,  it  would  seem  a  necessary  result  of  a  state  of  war  to 
suspend  all  negotiations  and  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  nations. 

The  Jalia  and  Cargo,  ibid.,  594. 

There  is  no  legal  difference,  as  to  a  plea  of  alien  enemy,  between  a 
corporation  and  an  individual. 

Society^  Ac,  «.  Wheeler,  2  GalUson,  105. 

A  sale  by  a  belligerent  of  a  war  ship  to  a  neutral  in  a  neutral  port  is 
invalid  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  construed  both  in  England  and  America. 

Xbe  Georgia,  1  Lowell,  96.    See  infra,  U  388,  393. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  where  a  war  exists  between  two  distinct  an4 
independent  powers,  there  must  be  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  their  citizens ;  but  this  principle  has  not  been  applied  to 
the  States  which  joined  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy. 

m 

U.  S.  V,  Six  Boxes  of  Arms,  1  Bond,  446. 

The  existence  of  war  does  not  prevent  the  citizens  of  one  belligerent 
power  from  taking  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  their  own  property, 
in  their  own  courts,  against  the  citizens  of  the  other,  whenever  the 
latter  can  be  reached  by  process. 

Lee  V.  Bogers,  2  Sawyer,  549. 

Permission  cannot  be  granted  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  send 
a  vessel  to  a  port  under  the  dominion  of  a  country  with  which  we  are 
at  war  to  bring  away  a  cargo  of  merchandise. 

1  Op.,  175,  Rnah.,  1814. 

Debts  due  by  one  belligerent  state  to  the  citizens  of  the  other,  are 
not  extinguiBhed  by  the  war. 

12  Op.,  72,  Stanbery,  1866. 

The  subject  of  neatral  trade  with  belligerents  is  discussed  infraf  $  388;  that  of 

eztiDgnishmeDt  of  international  claims  by  war,  9u/>ra,  $$  240,  248. 
Licenses  to  trade  with  enemy  are  considered  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  410. 

Judge  Holmes,  in  a  note  to  1  Kent,  167,  maintains  that  the  rule  is 
^Hbat  these  contracts  (made  before  the  war)  are  dissolved  which  can- 
not be  performed  except  by  way  of  commercial  intercourse."  In  Ker- 
shaw V.  Kelsey  (100  Mass.,  561),  it  was  held  that  the  rule  only  prohibited 
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^^  intercourse  between  colonies  of  the  two  belligerents  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  state  of  war  between  their  conotries.'' 

^*  In  the  treaty  of  1848  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  it 
is  provided  that  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations  the  mail- 
packets  shall  be  nnmolested  for  six  weeks  after  notice  by  either  Gov- 
ernment that  the  service  is  to  be  discontiuned ;  in  which  case  they  shall 
have  safe-conduct  to  return  (U.  S.  Laws,  ix,  965).  During  the  Mexican 
war  British  mail  steamers  were  allowed  by  the  United  States  forces  to 
pass  in  and  out  of  Vera  Gruz.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States  the  United  States  Government  adopted  a  rule  that  ^public  mails 
of  any  friendly  or  neutral  power,  duly  certified  and  authenticated  a« 
such,'  found  on  board  captured  vessels,  *  shall  not  be  searched  or  opened, 
but  be  put,  as  speedily  as  may  be  convenient,  on  the  way  to  their  des- 
ignated destination.  This  instruction,  however,  will  not  be  deemed  to 
protect  simulated  mails,  verified  by  forged  certificates  or  counterfeited 
seals.'  These  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  of  October  31,  1862,  were  communicated  to  the  ministers 
of  foreign  Governments.  (Dip.  Corr.,  1863,  part  i,  402.)  In  the  case 
of  the  prize  Peterhoff^  in  which  the  question  was  as  to  the  actual  own- 
ership and  destination  of  the  cargo,  the  court  at  first  directed  the  mails 
found  on  board  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  British  consul,  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  select  such  letters  as  appeared  to  him  to  relate 
to  the  cargo  and  its  destination,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  mail  to  for- 
ward to  its  destination.  The  British  consul  refused  to  comply  with  this 
request,  protesting  that  the  mail  should  be  forwarded  unopened.  On 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States  attorney  at  New 
York  received  directions  to  forward  the  entire  mail  to  its  destination, 
unexamined,  notwithstanding  there  was  reasoti  to  believe  some  letters 
in  it  would  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  cargo ;  and  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
to  Mr.  Adams,  April  21, 1863,  to  that  effect,  adding,  ^I  shall,  however, 
improve  the  occasion  to  submit  some  views  upon  the  general  question 
of  the  immunities  of  public  mails  found  on  board  of  vessels  visited  under 
the  belligerent  right  of  search.  The  subject  is  one  attended  with  many 
embarrassments,  while  it  is  of  great  importance.  The  President  be- 
lieves it  not  less  desirable  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is  to  the  United 
States  and  other  maritime  powers  to  arrive  at  some  regulation  that  will 
at  once  save  the  mails  of  neutrals  from  unnecessary  interruption  and 
exposure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  them  from  being  made  use  of 
as  auxiliaries  to  unlawful  designs  of  irresponsible  persons  seeking  to 
embroil  friendly  states  in  the  calamities  of  war.' 

^^  The  rule  in  Mr.  Seward's  instructions  of  31st  October,  1862,  relates 
only  to  public  mails  duly  authenticated ;  and  the  capturing  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  make  sure  of  the  genuineness  of  the  authen- 
tication. When  the  vessel  is  a  private  one,  but  carrying  mails  under  a 
Government  contract,  like  the  Ounard  or  Peninsula  and  Oriental  steam- 
ers, and  the  lines  subsidized  by  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,  a 
Government  mail  agent  is  usually  on  board,  having  them  in  charge. 
Although  this  fact  does  not,  in  law,  protect  the  mails  from  search,  yet 
it  affords  opportunity  for  general  arrangements  between  nations,  and 
makes  special  arrangements  between  the  captors  and  the  mall  agent, 
in  particular  cases,  more  probable." 

DftDa's  Wheaton,  $  504,  note  228.    As  to  Trent  case  and  arrest  of  dispatohea,  see 
$$  325,  328,  374. 
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"The  protection  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  state  makes  the 
application  of  this  role  [prohibiting  intercourse  between  belligerents] 
especially  necessary  to  the  merchant  and  trader  who,  under  the  tempta- 
tions of  an  unlimited  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  by  artifice  or  fraud,  or 
from  motives  of  cupidity,  might  be  led  to  sacrifice  those  interests. 

"  See  United  States  v.  Boxes  of  Arms  (1  Bond,  446)  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  to  the  States  which  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy 
during  the  American  civil  war.  See  also  Gay's  Gold  (13  Wall.,  358) 
and  United  States  v.  Homeyer  (2  Bond,  217)  as  to  the  effect  of  the  acts 
of  Congress,  proclamations,  etc.,  on  the  same  rule.'' 

2  HaUeok'B  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  154. 

<'  The  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  cases  of  the  Bapid  and 
the  Mary  in  the  circuit  court  amounts  to  a  dear  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  in  question  [withdrawal  of  property  of  one"  belliger- 
ent from  the  territory  of  the  other]  under  any  circumstances,  although 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  subsequently  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  given  by  the  same  distin- 
guished judge,  any  direct  decision  of  this  question  was  studiously 
avoided,  and  that  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  property 
bad  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  country  within  reasonable 
time  after  the  knowledge  of  the  war.  This  exact  question,  as  already 
remarked,  has  never  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  its  decision  involved  as  a  necessary  consequence 
in  the  cases  which  have  been  ailjudicated  before  that  tribunal.  In  a 
case  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  it  was  held 
that  a  citizen  of  one  belligerent  may  withdraw  his  property  from  the 
country  of  the  other  belligerent,  provided  he  does  it  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  and  does  not  himself  go  to 
the  enemy's  country  for  that  purpose.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  this  case  (Armory  v,  McGregor)  Chief- Justice  Thompson 
remarks  that  from  the  guarded  and  cautious  manner  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had  reserved  itself  upon  this  par- 
ticular question  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  when  it  should  be 
distinctly  presented  it  would  be  considered  as  not  coming  within  the 
policy  of  the  rule  that  renders  all  trading  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
illegal." 

lUd.,  163.  • 

(3)  But  not  jmuoss. 

§337a. 

^^If  there  is  one  rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory 
than  another,  it  is  that  compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and 
capitalations,  shall  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  their  non-observance 
is  denoanced  as  being  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and 
duty,  not  only  of  the  immediate  parties,  but  of  all  mankind." 

lir.  Webster,  Seo.  of  State,  to  lir.  Thompson,  Apr.  15, 1842.    MSB.  Inst.,  Mex. 
6  Webster's  Works,  43& 
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in.  APPLICATION  OF,  TO  ENEMT8  PBOPBBTT. 

(1)  PBIYATB  PBOFBBTT  on  land  not  usually  0UBJSCT  TO  XNKMT'B  8BIZUBB. 

§338. 

Every  nation  at  war  with  another  is  jnstiflable,  by  the  general  and 
strict  law  of  nations,  in  seizing  and  oonflscating  all  movable  property 
of  its  enemy  (of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever),  wherever  found, 
whether  within  its  territory  or  not. 

Wftie  V,  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199,  226. 

War  gives  the  right  to  confiscate,  but  does  not  itself  confiscate,  the 
property  of  the  enemy  which  may  be  fonnd  in  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  When  the  sovereign  authority  shall  choose  to 
bring  the  rights  of  confiscation  into  operation,  the  judicial  department 
must  give  effect  to  its  will. 

Brown  V.  U.  S.,  8  Cranch,  110. 

In  the  United  States,  proceedings  to  condemn  the  property  of  an 
enemy  found  within  the  territory  at  the  declaration  of  war  must  be  in 
execution  of  some  existing  law. 

llrid.    Bat  see  the  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

An  act  of  Congress  merely  declaring  war  does  not  authorize  such 
confiscation. 

Brown  V,  U.  S.,  8  Cranch,  110. 

An  island  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  enemy  is,  for  belligerent 
and  commercial  purposes,  his  soil.  The  produce  of  that  soil  is  liable  to 
condemnation  on  the  high  seas  while  it  belongs  to  the  individual  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  which  produced  it,  though  he  is  a  neutral. 

Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sngar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191. 

Private  property  may  be  taken  by  a  military  commander  for  public 
use,  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  to  prevent  it  Arom  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  but  the  necessity  must  be  urgent,  such  as  will  admit  of  no 
delay,  or  the  danger  must  be  immediate  and  impending.  But  in  such 
oases  the  Government  is  bound  to  make  fall  compensation  to  the  owner. 

Mitchell  V.  Harmony,  13  How.,  115. 

^^  Being  enemies'  property,  the  cotton  was  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation by  the  adverse  party.  (Prize  Oases,  2  Black,  687.)  It  is  true 
that  this  rule,  as  to  property  on  land,  has  received  very  important 
qaalifications  from  usage,  from  the  reasonings  of  enlightened  publicists, 
and  from  judicial  decisions.  ^It  may  now  be  regarded  as  substantially 
restricted  to  special  cases  dictated  by  the  necessary  operation  of  war' 
(1  Kent.,  92),  and  as  excluding,  in  general,  'the  seizure  of  the  private 
property  of  pacific  persons  for  the  sake  of  gain.'     {llnd.y  93.)    The  com- 
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manding  general  may  determine  in  what  special  cases  its  more  strin- 
gent application  is  required  by  military  emergencies;  wnile  considera- 
tions of  pablic  policy  and  positive  provisions  of  law  and  the  general 
spirit  of  legislation  mnst  indicate  the  cases  in  which  its  application 
may  properly  be  denied  to  the  property  of  non-combatant  enemies. 

'<In  the  case  before  ns,  the  capture  seems  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  property  and  by  legislation.  It  is  well 
known  that  cotton  has  constituted  the  chief  reliance  of  the  rebels  for 
means  to  purchase  the  munitions  of  war  in  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history,  that  rather  than  permit  it  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
National  troops,  the  rebel  Government  has  everywhere  devoted  it,  how- 
ever owned,  to  destruction.  The  value  of  that  destroyed  at  New  Or- 
leans, just  before  its  capture,  has  been  estimated  at  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  in  the  record  before  us,  that  on  this  very  plantation  of 
Mrs.  Alexander,  one  year's  crop  was  destroyed  in  apprehension  of  an 
advance  of  the  Union  forces.  The  rebels  regarded  it  as  one  of  their 
main  sinews  of  war;  and  no  principle  of  equity  or  just  policy  required, 
when  the  national  occupation  was  itself  precarious,  that  it  should  be 
spared  from  capture  and  allowed  to  remain,  in  case  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Union  troops,  an  element  of  strength  to  the  rebellion.'' 

Chase,  C.  J.;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  WaU.,  419. 
As  to  cotton  being  contraband,  see  i^fra,  $  373. 
As  to  olaims  for  indemnity,  tee  ticjpra,  $$  223  ff. 

The  hamane  maxims  of  the  modem  law  of  nations,  which  exempt  pri- 
vate property  of  non-combatant  enemies  from  capture  as  booty  of  war, 
found  expression  in  the  abandoned  and  captured  property  act  of  March 
12, 1863. 

IT.  8. «.  Klein,  13  WaU.,  12a    See  Bupra,  $$  223  #. 

<'  No  titles  were  divested  in  the  insurgent  States,  unless  in  pursuance 
of  a  judgment  rendered  after  due  legal  proceedings.  The  Oovemment 
recognized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  humane  maxims  of  the  modern  law  of 
nations^  which  exempt  property  of  non-comtatant  enemies  from  capture  or 
booty  of  war.^ 

Chase,  C,  J.;  U.  S.  v.  Kleio,  13  Wall.,  126.    See  to  same  general  effect,  Lamar  v. 
Browne,  92  U.S.,  194. 

Where  private  property  is  impressed  into  public  use  during  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  a  war,  a  contract  is  implied  on  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
ment to  make  compensation  to  the  owner. 

U.  8.  V.  EnseeU,  13  Wall.,  623. 

During  the  civil  war  enemies'  property  was  made  liable  to  confiscation 
by  certain  acts  of  Congress,  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
asserted  no  general  right  in  virtue  of  conquest  to  compel  the  payment 
of  private  debts  to  itself. 

Planters'  Bank  «.  Union  Bank,  16  WaU.,  483.    Supra^  $$  223/.;  infra,  $$  352/. 
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It  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  that  a  conquering  power  may  compel 
private  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  to  itself,  and  that  sach  payments  ex- 
tinguish the  claims  of  the  original  creditor.  The  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  that  a  conquering  state,  after  the  conquest  has  subsided 
into  Government,  may  exact  payment  from  the  state  debtors  of  the 
conquered  power,  and  that  payments  to  the  conqueror  discharge  the 
debt,  so  that  when  the  former  Government  returns  the  debtor  is  not 
compellable  to  pay  again,  has  no  applicability  to  debts  not  due  to  the 
conquered  state. 

W.,  a  resident  of  Memphis,  purchased,  on  April  12, 1866,  in  Mobile, 
fh)m  B.,  a  resident  of  that  city,  both  cities  being  then  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  national  forces,  cotton  which  was  then  in  the  military  lines  of 
the  insurgent  forces  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  inhabitants 
whereof  had  been  declared  to  be  in  insurrection.  Between  June  30  and 
December  1  of  that  year,  a  portion  of  the  cotton,  while  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters  fh)m  whom  it  had  been  originally  purchased  by 
the  Confederate  Government,  the  agent  of  which  had  sold  it  in  Mobile 
to  B.  on  the  5th  of  April,  was  seized  by  Treasury  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  sold.  The  proceeds  were  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  W. 
sued  to  recover  them.  It  was  ruled  that  his  purchase  being  in  violation 
of  law  no  right  arose  therefrom  which  can  be  enforced  against  the 
United  States. 

Walker's  Exeoaton  «.  U.  S.,  1U6  U.  8.,  413.    Supra,  H  3^#*  /  ««/^«»  $^  352  jf. 

By  the  law  of  nations  the  debts,  credits,  and  corporal  property  of 
an  enemy,  found  in  the  country  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  are  con- 
fiscable. 

Cargo  of  Bhip  Emuloas,  1  Gallison,  562. 

The  seizure  of  enemy  property  by  the  United  States  as  prize  of  war 
on  land,  jure  bellij  is  not  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  be 
upheld  only  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

U.  S.  V,  Seventeen  handred  and  fifty-six  Shares  of  Capital  Stook,  5  Blatob.,  232 

<<The  war  of  the  Bevolution  has  been  sometimes  appealed  to  as 
countenancing  the  sequestration  of  debts  and  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty. This  was  denied  by  Mi*.  Hamilton,  in  his  argument  on  the  10th 
article  of  the  British  treaty  of  1794.  He  said,  in  reply  to  those  ^  who 
represent  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  debts  as  our  best  means 
of  retaliation  and  coercion,  as  our  most  powerful,  and  sometimes  as  our 
only  means  of  defense.  So  degrading  an  idea  will  be  rejected  with 
disdain  by  every  man  who  feels  a  true  and  well-informed  national 
pride ;  by  every  man  who  recollects  and  glories  that,  in  a  state  of  still 
greater  immaturity  we  achieved  independence  without  the  aid  of  this 
dishonorable  expedient.  The  Federal  G-overnment  never  resorted  to 
it,  and  a  few  only  of  the  State  governments  stained  themselves  with  it. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  power 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  truly  the  case.    The  Federal 
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Government  alone  had  power.  The  State  governments  had  none, 
though  some  of  them  undertook  to  exercise  it.  This  position  is  founded 
on  the  solid  ground  that  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  the  debts 
of  an  enemy  is  i\  high  act  of  reprisal  and  war,  necessarily  and  exclu- 
sively incident  to  the  power  of  making  war,  which  was  always  in 
the  Federal  Government.'  (Hamilton's  Works,  vii,  329,  Gamillns  No. 
XVIII.) 

"  To  remedy,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  what  in  this  view  of  the  case 
might  be  deemed  the  usurpation  of  the  States  under  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, not  only  was  the  provision  in  reference  to  debts,  noticed  in  the 
text  (ch.  1,  §  12,  of  this  part,  p.  542  supra),  introduced  into  tho  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783,  but  another  article  (V)  contained  an  agreement  on 
the  p^rt  of  Congress  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
States  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights,  and  proper- 
ties which  had  been  confiscated,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  property 
had  been  sold,  its  restoration,  on  refunding  to  the  persons  in  possession 
what  they  had  paid  in  purchasing  it  since  the  confiscation.  (8  Stat. 
^,82.)" 

Lawienoe'8  Wheaton  Ced.  1S63),  610.    See  —pra^  $  223. 

'^  It  has  has  been  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  did  not  work  such  confiscation.  (The  Juniata,  Newberry, 
352.)  In  Brown  v,  U.  S.,  ut  sup.,  the  right  to  confiscate  debts  was  as- 
serted ;  and  Ware  v.  Hylton  (3  DalL,  199),  was  relied  on  as  authority. 
But  the  better  view  is  that  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  in- 
vaded country  should  not  be  taken  by  an  invading  army  without  re- 
muneration. (IT.  S.  V.  Stevenson,  3  Benedict,  119;  Bluntschli,  §  657.) 
In  the  United  States  Articles  of  War  of  1863  (§  2,  art.  37)  it  is  said : 
^  The  United  States  acknowledge  and  protect,  in  hostile  countries  oc- 
cupied by  them,  religion  and  morality,  strictly  private  property,  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  women,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  domestic  relations.  Offenses  to  the  contrary  shall  be  rig- 
orously punished.'  Infra,  §  349.  To  the  effect  that  private  property 
cannot  be  seized  by  an  invading  army,  unless  contraband,  see  1  Kent 
Com.,  93  ff.;  U.  S.  v,  Homeyer,  2  Bond,  217 ;  Transactions  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1860, 163,  279 ; 
ibid.,  1861,  126,  748,  794 ;  ibid.,  1862,  89,  896,  899 ;  Und.,  1863,  851,  878, 
884 ;  ibid.,  1864,  596,  656 ;  Und.,  1868,  167-187 ;  Hautefeuille,  Droits  et 
Devoirs,  i,  340-344 ;  Martens,  Essai  sur  les  Armateurs,  §  45 ;  and  other 
authorities  given  in  Field,  ut  sup.  Heffter  ( Volkerrecht,  §§  130, 132, 139, 
140, 175, 192)  holds  that  war  gives  only  actual  possession,  but  not  the 
legal  proper^  in  such  captures. 

<<Dr.  WooLsey  (Int  Law,  §  118,  note),  after  noticing  Hamilton's  argu- 
ment against  confiscation  (Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii,  19th  Letter  of 
^  Camillus'),  adds,  speaking  of  the  confiscation  of  the  private  property 
of  the  subjeet  of  an  enemy,  '  The  foreigner  brought  his  property  here, 
it  can  at  once  be  said,  knowing  the  risk  he  might  run  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  Why  should  he  not  incur  the  risk  t  He  should  incur  it,  say  the 
older  practice  and  the  older  authorities.  He  should  not,  says  the 
modem  practice,  although  international  law  in  its  rigor  involves  him  in 
it.  He  should  not,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  justice,  because 
his  relation  the  state  at  war  is  not  the  same  with  the  relation  of  his 
sovereign  or  Government ;  because,  in  short,  he  is  not  in  the  lull  sense 
an  enemy.'  To  thi&it  may  be  added  that  whan  a  foreigner  invests  prop- 
erty in  a  country  with  the  permission  of  its  Government,  there  is  an  im- 
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plied  understanding  that  his  title  tiiereto  will  be  respected  unless  di- 
vested by  his  personal  act. 

'* As  sustaining  the  right  of  seizure  of  private  property  in  an  enemy's 
country,  see  The  Venus,  8  Cranch,  253;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.,  274; 
The  Lilla,  2  Sprague,  177 ;  The  Friendschaft,  3  Wheat.,  15 ;  4  ibid.,  105. 
That  this  does  not  impress  with  belligerency  a  neutral  on  raotiou  to 
leave  bona  fide  belligerent  territory,  see  The  Venus,  ut  supra  ^  The  St. 
Lawrence,  1  Gall.,  407.  That  neutrals  and  citizens  are  to  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time,  after  breaking  out  of  war,  to  withdraw  from  a  bellig- 
erent country,  see  The  Sarah  Starr,  Blatch.  F^.  Ga.,  650 ;  The  General 
Pinckney,  »«.,  668.» 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  216. 

As  to  liability  to  seizure  of  nentral  property  hi  enemy's  lines,  see  imfra^  %  352. 

As  to  wanton  deBtmotion  of  property,  see  Utfrm^  $  349. 

^'  The  emancipation  of  an  enemy's  slaves  is  not  among  the  acts  of 
legitimate  war.  As  relates  to  the  owners,  it  is  a  destruction  of  private 
property  not  warranted  by  the  usages  of  war." 

Mr.  Adams,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bnsh,  July  7, 1820.    MS8.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

It  is  otherwise  when  such  slaves  are  a  material  part  of  the  enemy's 
resources,  in  which  case  they  become  contraband  and  may  be  emanci- 
pated. 

President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

As  to  ravages  of  Britisli  forces  in  war  of  1812,  see  1  Ingersoll's  Late  War,  Ist 

series,  184^.         *  , 

For  a  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  rights 

of  a  sovereign  over  the  private  property  of  sahjects  of  a  sovereign  with 

whom  he  is  at  war,  see  3  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  133/1 
For  an  accoant  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of 

tbe  private  property  of  non-comhatant  subjects  of  enemy  States,  see  3 

PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.},  366. 
As  to  seizure  of  private  property  in  war,  see  Judge  Holmes'  note,  I  Kent 

Com.,  91. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Brown  v.  F.  S.,  8 
Cranch,  110,  decided  primarily  and  unequivocally  that,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  right  exists  to  seize  and  confiscate  any  property  of  an  enemy 
found  in  the  country  on  the  happening  of  war.  On  that  point  the 
court  was  unanimous.  The  case  is  so  treated  by  all  the  American  com- 
mentators. Kent  says  (i,  59)  that  ^  the  point  seems  no  longer  open  for 
discussion  in  this  country,  and  has  become  definitively  settled  in  &vor 
of  the  ancient  and  sterner  rule.'  Halleck  (p.  365)  says :  ^  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  the  right,  stricti  juris, 
still  exists,  as  a  settled  and  undoubted  right  of  war,  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations.'  Woolsey  (§  118)  says,  '  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  body  of  earlier  and 
later  text- writers,  that  by  strict  right  such  property  is  confiscable.'  •  •  • 

"Earl  Russell,  in  a  dispatch  of  the  6th  December,  1861,  to  the  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  speaking  of  an  act  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate Congr^s  confiscating  the  property  of  all  alien  enemies  (in 
which  class  were  included  all  residents  in  tbe  loyal  States,  whether 
Americans  or  domiciled  foreigners),  says, '  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  abstract  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  point  in  former  times, 
the  instances  of  its  application*  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act 
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of  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  modern  and  more  civilized  times,  are 
so  rare,  and  have  been  so  generally  cx)ndemned,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  obsolete.'  (Parliamentary  Papers,  1862,  108.  Bee  note 
157,  fi|/ra,  on  Confiscation  of  Private  Debts,  and  note  169,  tf|/ra,  on 
Conquest  and  Belligerent  Occupation.)" 

Dana's  Wheaton,  i  304,  note  156. 

The  sabjeot  of  seizure  of  aliens'  cotton  daring  the  late  ciyil  war  is  discassed 

Mipra,  a  203,  324,  228;  infra,  $$  343,  373. 
As  to  wasting  of  enemy's  property,  see  infra,  $  349. 

(2)  CONTBIBUnONS  MAT  BE  IMPOSBD. 

§339. 

^^  No  principle  is  better  established  than  that  a  nation  at  war  has  the 
right  of  shifting  the  burden  off  itself  and  imposing  it  on  the  enemy  by 
exacting  military  contributions.  The  mode  of  making  such  exactions 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror,  but  it  should  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

^'  The  right  to  levy  these  contributions  is  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  practice  of  nations 
has  been  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  is  as  clearly  necessary 
as  the  right  to  ftght  battles,  and  its  exercise  is  often  essential  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  army. 

^^  Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  military  right  to  exclude  commerce 
altogether  from  the  ports  of  the  enemy  in  our  military  occupation  in- 
cluded the  minor  right  of  admitting  it  under  prescribed  conditions,  it 
became  an  important  question,  at  the  date  of  the  order,  whether  there 
should  be  a  discrimination  between  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to 
neutral  nations. 

^'Had  the  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  United  States  been 
admitted  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  while  a  duty  was  levied  on 
foreign  vessels  and  cargoes,  the  object  of  the  order  would  have  been 
defeated.  The  whole  commerce  would  have  been  conducted  in  American 
vessels;  no  contributions  could  have  been  collected,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  been  furnished  with  goods  without  the  exaction  from  him  of  any 
contribution  whatever,  and  would  have  been  thus  benefited  by  our 
military  occupation,  instead  of  being  made  to  feel  the  evils  of  the  war. 
In  order  to  levy  these  contributions,  and  to  make  them  available  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  it  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  collected  upon  imports  into  Mexican  ports,  whether  in 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  to  foreigners. 

^^It  was  deemed  proper  to  extend  the  privilege  to  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  belonging  to  neutral  nations.  It  has  been  my  policy,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  act  justly  and  liberally  to- 
ward all  neutral  nations,  and  to  afford  to  them  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint; and  we  have  seen  the  good  consequences  of  this  policy  by  the 
general  satisfiAction  which  it  has  given." 

PlMident  Polk,  Spedal  Message,  Feb.  10, 1848. 
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^<It  is  doubted,  in  the  last  edition  of  Kent^c)  Commentaries  that 
was  pablisfaed  during  the  author's  life,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  powers 
claimed  by  the  President  in  his  official  letter  of  March  31, 1847,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  exercised,  as  being  charged  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  right  of  levying  military 
contributions  upon  the  enemy  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  of  opening 
the  Mexican  ports  to  neutral  trade,  the  whole  execution  of  these  com- 
mercial regulations  being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  'These  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  would,' it  is 
said, '  seem  to  press  strongly  upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  to  regulate 
commerce  with  fereign  nations,  and  to  declare  war  and  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water,  and  to  define  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations.  Though  the  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power  in 
the  President  and  declares  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  these  powers  must  necessarily  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  legislative  power  in  Congress.  It  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  policy  or  true  construction  of  this  simple  and  general  grant  of 
power  to  the  President,  not  to  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  those  specific 
powers  of  Congress  which  are  more  safely  deposited  in  the  legislative 
department,  and  that  the  powers  thus  assumed  by  the  Presi<lent  do  not 
belong  to  him  but  to  Congress.'    1  Kent  Com.,  292,  note  6.)" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  1014. 

(3)  State  movable  pbopsrty  mat  be  seized. 

§  340. 

Whatever  conduces  to  the  support  of  either  belUgerent  may  be  seized 
by  the  other  belligerent  on  land  or  sea. 

Qee  infra,  ($368/. 

In  XT.  S.  V.  McBae  (L.  B.,  8  Eq.,  69),  it  was  held  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  receive  from  a  Con- 
federate agent  all  moneys,  goods,  and  treasure  which  were  public  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  at  the  breaking  out  ot  the  war,  and  that  it 
was  entitled  to  all  other  such  property  of  the  Confederate  Government 
in  England  which  it  could  claim  as  successor  to  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, subject  to  all  prior  claims  against  such  Government.  But  this 
does  not  limit  the  full  right  to  seize  an  enemy's  public  treasure  in  ad 
invasion  of  such  enemy's  territory. 

As  to  the  burning  of  Washington  in  1815,  see  tn/ra,  $  349;  2  IngersolPs  Hist. 
Late  W&T,  Ist  serieSi  cb.  viii. 

i 

(4)  So  OF  PBOPSRTT  IN  ENEMIES'  TERRITORIAL  WATERS. 

§   341. 

Property  on  an  enemy's  territorial  waters  rests,  on  principle,  in  this 
relation,  on  the  same  basis  as  property  on  his  land. 

Supra, '^  27  ff.;  infra,  $$  342/. 

As  to  rights  on  territorial  waters,  see  Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  Feb.  1,  IdlO.   3  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  338. 
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(5)  LlABIUTT  TO  BKIZUBB  OV  KKBMT'S    PRIVATE  PBOPBBTT  OS    HIGH  8BAS  U2VDBB 

NEUTRAL  FLAG. 

§   342. 

In  an  opinion  already  cited  (supra^  §  330),  given  in  1763  by  Sir  G. 
Lee,  then  judge  of  the  prerogative  court;  Dr.  Paul,  His  Majesty's  ad- 
vocate-general;  Sir  D.  Rider,  His  Majesty's  attorney-general,  and  Mr. 
Murray  (afterward  Lord  Mansfield),  His  Majesty's  solicitor-general,  is 
found  the  following : 

<^  When  two  powers  are  at  war  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of 
the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other  upon  the  high  seas;  what- 
ever is  the  property  of  the  enemy  may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea, 
but  the  property  of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes  his 
neutrality. 

'< Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established: 

^^That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend,  may  be 
taken. 

<^That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend,  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy, 
ought  to  be  restored. 

*^That  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of 
a  friend,  may  be  taken  as  prizes;  because  supplying  the  enemy  witli 
what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war  is  a  departure  from  neu- 
trality." 

This  opinion  was  given  to  Mr.  Jay  in  1794  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  and 
Sir  J.  NichoU,  as  exhibiting  the  then  practice  of  the  British  prize  coorts. 

'<  I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  by  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize. 

^^  It  is  true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconven- 
iences of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into 
port,  and  detained,  under  pretense  of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board, 
have,  in  many  instances,  introduced,  by  their  special  treaties,  another 
principle  between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall  make  enemy  goods 
and  friendly  bottoms  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much  less  embarrass- 
ing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in  point  of  gain  and  loss ;  but 
this  is  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty,  controlling  in  special 
cases  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  taking 
effect  between  such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  July  24,  1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 

ReL),  166.    1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  134. 
To  same  effect  see  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aug.  16,  1793.   1  Wait's  St.  Pap., 

148.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  167. 

That  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement,  in  his  note  of  July  24, 1793,  that  '<  he 
believed  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize," 
was  meant  by  him  as  appealing  to  the  law  of  former  times,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  June  29,  1793, 
in  which  he  maintained  that. the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods  is  already  ingrafted  in  the  modern  law  of  nations.  And  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  at  London,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  British  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  Lord  Oren- 
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ville,  claimed  the  principle  of  free  ships  making  free  goods  as  then 
actually  dstablished  by  general  usage. 

3  Rives'  MadisoD;  347. 348 ;  citing  1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  404. 

^'  Mr.  Jefferson's  assertion  (in  his  answer  to  Genet  of  Jaly  24, 1793),  of 
the  principle  that  enemy's  property  is  liable  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  is  not  absolute.  His  words  are,  ^  I  believe 
it  cannot  be  doubted.'" 

6  J.  Q.  Adams'  Mem.,  162  (Jaly  7,  1823). 

On  June  11,  1824,  ^'Mr.  Wirt  (at  Cabinet  meeting)  insisted  that  we 
could  not,  without  inconsistency,  deny  the  right  of  belligerents  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  take  the  property  of  enemies  in  neutral  vessels,  and 
read  in  the  State  Papers  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Genet  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 1  considered  the  law  of  nations  upon  this  point  as  unsettled ;  but 
Mr.  Wirt's  argument  was  supported  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
against  which  the  executive  Government  coula  not  saiely  assume  an 
adversary  principle.  That  knot  of  national  law  will  ultimately  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  of  forced 

/Hd.,  382. 

That  the  United  States  acknowledged  that  the  rule  of  '^free  ships, 
free  goods  "  was  not  part  of  the  law  of  nations  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  first  French  Revolution  is  maintained  in  3  Phill.,  Int. 
Law.  (3  ed.),  315^.  As  to  subsequent  action  of  the  United  States  in 
reference  to  that  rule,  see  ibid,^  345, 354, 364.  In  the  same  line  may  be 
consulted  article  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  44  N.  Am.  Eev.,  24. 

'^  Another  source  of  complaint  with  Mr.  Genet  has  been  that  the 
English  take  French  goods  out  of  American  vessels,  which,  he  says, 
is  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by  us.  On 
the  contrary,  we  suppose  it  to  be  long  an  established  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  the  goods  of  a  friend  are  free  in  an  enemy's  vessel, 
and  an  enemy's  goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  principle  which  subjects  merchant  vessels  to  be 
stopped  at  sea,  searched,  ransacked,  led  out  of  their  course,  has  induced 
several  nations  latterly  to  stipulate  against  it  by  treaty,  and  to  8ub< 
stitute  another  in  its  stead,  that  free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods, 
and  enemy's  bottoms  enemy's  goods ;  a  rule  equal  to  the  other  in  point 
of  loss  and  gain,  but  less  oppressive  to  commerce.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  introduced,  it  depends  on  the  treaties  stipulating  it,  and  forms  ex- 
ceptions in  special  cases  to  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
We  have  introduced  it  into  our  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  and  French  goods  found  by  the  two  latter  nations  in  American 
bottoms  are  not  made  prize  of.  It  is  our  wish  to  establish  it  with  other 
nations.  But  this  requires  their  consent  also,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  they  have  a  right  to  act  on  the  general  principle,  with- 
out giving  to  us,  or  to  France,  cause  of  complaint." 

Mr.  JeffenoDy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  MorriR,  Aug.  16, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

The  maxim  <<  free  ships  make  free  goods"  is  not  an  accepted  princi- 
ple of  the  law  of  nations,  but  was  introduced  as  an  exception  thereto 
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in  the  23d  section  of  the  first  Frencb-American  commercial  treaty. 
^'  This  stipulation  was  intended  to  operate  (indeed  it  was  its  sole  object, 
and  otherwise  coald  have  no  operation  at  all)  when  one  of  the  parties 
should  be  at  war  with  a  nation  or  nations  with  whom  tbe  other  should 
be  at  peace."  Tbe  maxim,  however,  was  set  aside  by  France  dnring 
her  war  with  England  in  1796-^97. 

Mr.  Piokeriog,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jan.  16,  1797.     ^  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Rel.),  559. 

^'It  is  possible  that  in  the  pending  negotiations  for  peace  (July,  1797, 
between  Great  Britain  and  France)  this  principle  of  free  sbips  making 
free  goods  may  be  adopted  by  all  the  great  maritime  powers;  in  which 
case  the  United  States  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  other  powers  to 
accede  to  it  and  to  observe  it  as  a  universal  rule." 

Mr.  PickeriDgy  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  July  17,  1797.    MSS.  Inst. 
Ministers,  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.),  250. 

^'  The  principle  of  making  free  ships  protect  enemy's  property  has 
always  been  cherished  by  the  maritime  powers  who  have  not  bad  large 
navies,  though  stipulations  to  that  effect  have  been  in  all  wars  more  or 
less  violated.  In  the  present  war,  indeed,  they  have  been  less  re- 
spected than  usual,  because  Great  Britain  has  held  more  uncontrolled 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  less  disposed  than  ever  to  con- 
cede the  principle ;  and  l)ecause  France  has  disdained  most  of  the  re- 
ceived and  established  ideas  upon  the  laws  of  nations,  and  considered 
herself  as  liberated  from  all  the  obligations  toward  other  states  which 
interfered  with  her  present  objects  or  the  interests  of  the  moment." 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  minister  at  Berlin,  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  Oct  31,  1797.    2  Am. 
St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel.),251. 

"  It  is  a  general  rule  that  war  gives  to  a  belligerent  power  a  right  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  his  enemy.  However  humanity  may 
deplore  the  application  of  this  principle,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  to 
which  man  has  more  universally  assented,  or  to  which  jurists  have 
more  uniformly  agreed.  Its  theory  and  its  practice  have  unhappily 
been  maintained  in  all  ages.  This  right,  then,  may  be  exercised  on  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  wherever  found,  unless  opposed  by  some  superior 
right.  It  yields  by  common  consent  to  the  superior  right  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  protect,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  the  goods  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers  found  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  can  this  right 
of  protection,  admitted  to  be  possessed  by  every  Government  within 
its  mere  limits  in  virtue  of  its  absolute  sovereignty,  be  communicated 
to  a  vessel  navigating  the  high  seas! 

'^  It  is  supposed  that  it  cannot  be  so  communicated,  because  the  ocean 
being  common  to  all  nations  no  absolute  sovereignty  can  be  acquired 
in  it.  The  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and  must  necessarily  check,  limit, 
and  restrain  each  other.  The  superior  right,  therefore,  of  absolute 
sovereignty  to  protect  all  property  within  its  territory  ceases  to  be 
superior  when  the  property  rs  no  longer  within  its  own  territory,  and 
may  be  encountered  by  the  opposing  acknowledged  right  of  a  belliger- 
ent power  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  his  enemy.  If  the  bel- 
ligerent permits  the  neutral  to  attempt,  without  hazard  to  himself, 
thus  to  serve  and  aid  his  enemy,  yet  he  does  not  relinquish  the  right  of 
defeating  that  attempt  whenever  it  shall  be  in  his  power  to  defeat  it. 
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Thas  it  is  admitted  that  an  armed  vessel  may  stop  and  search  at  sea  a 
neutral  bottom,  and  may  take  out  goods  which  are  contraband  Of  war 
without  giving  canse  of  offense  or  being  sapposed  in  any  degree  to  in- 
fringe nentral  rights;  bnt  this  practice  could  not  be  permitted  within 
the  rivers,  harbors,  or  other  places  of  a  neutral  where  its  sovereignty 
was  complete.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  full  right  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  all  property  whatever  within  its  own  territory,  which  is  inher- 
ent in  every  Government,  is  not  transferred  to  a  vessel  navigating  the 
high  seas.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  over  the  goods  of  his  enemy 
within  his  reach  is  as  complete  as  his  right  over  contraband  of  war, 
and  it  seems  a  position  not  easily  to  be  refuted  that  a  situation  that 
will  uot  protect  the  one  will  not  protect  the  other.  A  nentral  bottom, 
then,  does  not  of  right,  in  cases  where  no  compact  exists,  protect  from 
his  enemy -the  goods  of  a  belligerent  power." 

Letter  of  Meesn.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry  to  the  French  mmister  of  for- 
eign afiairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Jan.  17,  1796.  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.}, 
171.  Quoted,  with  approval,  by  Sir  W.  Vemon-Haroourt,  in  Historions  on 
Int.  Law,  208,  209. 

'<  The  question  whether  neutral  ships  shall  protect  enemy's' property 
is,  indeed,  important.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  that  if  the  princi- 
ple ot  free  ships^free  goods  were  once  really  established  and  honestly 
observed  it  would  put  an  end  forever  to  all  maritime  war,  and  render 
all  military  navies  useless.  However  desirable  this  may  be  to  human- 
ity, how  much  soever  )  hilosophy  may  approve  it  and  Christianity  de- 
sire it,  I  am  clearly  convinced  it  will  never  take  place.  The  dominant 
power  on  the  ocean  will  forever  trample  on  it.  The  French  would 
despise  it  more  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  if  they  had  the  maritime 
superiority  of  power,  and  the  Russians  next  to  them.'' 

President  Adams  to  Mr.  Marshall,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  3,  1800.  9  John  Adams' 
Works,  86. 

^^  When  Europe  assumed  the  general  form  in  which  it  is  occupied  by 
the  nations  now  composing  it,  and  turned  its  attention  to  maritime 
commerce,  we  found  among  its  earliest  practices,  that  of  taking  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  from  the  ship  of  a  friend ;  and  that  into  this  prac- 
tice every  maritime  state  went  sooner  or  later  as  it  appeared  on  the 
theater  of  the  ocean.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  consider  the  practice  of 
nations  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  law  of  nature  among 
nations,  we  should  unquestionably  place  this  principle  among  those  of 
the  natural  laws.  Bnt  its  inconveniences,  as  they  affected  neutral  na- 
tions peaceably  pursuing  their  commerce,  and  its  tendency  to  embroil 
them  with  the  powers  happening  to  be  at  war,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
flames  of  war,  induced  nations  to  introduce  by  special  compacts,  from 
time  to  time,  a  more  convenient  rule, '  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods;'  and  this  latter  principle  has,  by  every  maritime  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, been  established,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  its  treaties  with 
other  nations ;  insomuch,  that  all  of  them  have,  more  or  less  frequently, 
assented  to  it  as  a  rule  of  action  in  particular  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
urged,  and  I  think  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  this  is  the 
genuine  principle  dictated  by  national  morality ;  and  that  the  first  prac- 
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tice  arose  from  accident,  and  the  particular  convenience  of  the  states 
which  first  fignred  on  the  water,  rather  than  from  well-digested  re- 
flections on  the  relations  of  friend  and  enem^',  on  the  rights  of  territo- 
rial jurisdiction,  and  on  the  dictates  of  moral  law  applied  to  these. 
Thus  it  has  never  been  supposed  lawful,  in  the  territory  of  a  friend, 
to  seize  the  goods  of  an  enemy.  On  an  element  which  nature  has  not 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  nation,  but  has  made 
common  to  all  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  fitted,  it  would  seem  that 
the  particular  portion  of  it  which  happens  to  be  occupied  by  the  vessel 
of  any  nation,  in  the  course  of  its  voyage,  is,  for  the  moment,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  that  nation,  and,  with  the  vessel,  is  exempt  from 
intrusion  by  any  other,  and  from  its  jurisdiction,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  its  sovereign.  In  no  country,  we  believe,  is  the 
rule  otherwise,  as  to  the  subjects  of  property  common  to  all.    •    •    • 

^*  Shall  two  nations,  turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one  instance  the 
peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world  ?  Reason  and  nature  clearly 
pronounce  that  the  neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
rights,  that  its  commerce  remains  free,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  another,  nor  consequently  its  vessels  to  search  or  to  inquiries 
whether  their  contents  are  the  property  of  an  enemy  or  are  of  those 
which  have  been  called  contraband  of  war. 

"  Kor  does  this  doctrine  contravene  the  right  of  preventing  vessels 
from  entering  a  blockaded  port.  This  right  stands  on  other  ground. 
When  the  fleet  of  any  nation  actually  beleaguers  the  port  of  the  enemy, 
no  other  has  a  right  to  enter  their  line,  any  more  than  their  line  of  bat- 
tle on  the  open  sea,  or  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  of  encamp- 
ment, or  of  battle  array  on  land.  The  space  included  within  their 
lines  in  any  of  thost;  cases,  is  either  the  property  of  their  enemy,  or  it 
common  property  assumed  and  possessed  for  the  moment,  which  cannot 
be  intruded  on,  even  by  a  neutral;  without  committing  the  very  tres- 
pass we  are  now  considering,  that  of  intruding^  into  the  lawful  posses- 
sion of  a  friend.    •    •    • 

"  But  though  we  would  not  then,  nor  will  we  now,  engage  in  war  to 
establish  this  principle  [of  free  ships  making  free  goods]  we  are  never- 
theless sincerely  friendly  to  it.  We  think  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  originally  set  out  in  error  ;  that  experience  has  proved  the  error 
oppressive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peaceable  part  of  man- 
kind ;  that  every  nation  but  one  has  acknowledged  this  by  consenting 
to  the  change,  and  that  one  has  consented  in  particular  cases ;  that 
nations  have  a  right  to  correct  an  erroneous  principle,  and  to  establish 
that  which  is  right  as  their  rule  of  action ;  and,  if  they  should  adopt 
measures  for  effecting  this  in  a  peaceable  way,  we  shall  wish  them 
success,  and  not  stand  in  their  way  to  it.  But  should  it  become,  at  any 
time,  expedient  for  us  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  this  princi- 
ple, the  opinion  of  the  executive,  on  the  advice   of  its  constitutional 
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connselors  must  then  be  given,  and  that  of  the  legislature,  an  inde- 
pendent and  essential  organ  in  the  operation,  must  also  be  expressed ;  in 
forming  which  they  will  be  governed  every  man  by  his  own  judgment, 
and  may,  very  possibly,  judge  diiferently  from  the  Executive.  With 
the  same  honest  views,  the  most  honest  men  often  form  different  con- 
clusions. As  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge,  the  principle  of  ^  free  bot- 
toms, free  goods,'  is  that  which  would  carry  the  wishes  of  our  nation." 

Preeident  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Livingston,  Sept.  9, 1801.    4  Jeff.  Works,  406^. 

^^  On  the  question  whether  the  principle  of '  free  bottoms  making  free 
goods  and  enemy  bottoms  enemy  goods, '  is  now  to  be  considered  as  estab- 
fished  in  the  law  of  nations,  1  will  state  to  you  a  fact  within  my  own 
knowledge,  which  may  lessen  the  weight  of  our  authority  as  having 
acted  in  the  war  of  France  and  England  on  the  ancient  principle  ^  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  bottom  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize,  while 
those  of  a  friend  in  an  enemy  bottom  are  not  so.'  England  became  a 
party  in  the  general  war  against  France  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793. 
We  took  immediately  the,  stand  of  neutrality.  We  were  aware  that 
our  great  intercourse  with  these  two  maritime  nations  would  subject  us 
to  harassment  by  multiplied  questions  on  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and 
that  an  important  and  early  one  would  be  which  of  the  two  principles 
above  stated  should  be  the  law  of  action  with  us.  We  wished  to  act 
on  the  new  one  of  ^  free  bottoms,  free  goods ; '  and  we  had  establishcMi 
it  in  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  but  not  with  England.  We  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  committing  ourselves  on  this 
question  until  we  could  negotiate  with  England  her  acquiescence  in 
the  new  principle.  Although  the  cases  occurring  were  numerous,  and 
the  ministers.  Genet  and  Hammond,  eagerly  on  the  watch,  we  were 
able  to  avoid  any  declaration  until  the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo.  The 
whites,  on  that  occasion,  took  refuge  on  board  our  ships,  then  in  their 
harbor,  with  all  the  property  they  could  find  room  for,  and  on  their 
passage  to  the  United  States  many  of  them  were  taken  by  British 
cruisers  and  their  cargoes  seized  as  lawful  prize.  The  inflammable 
temper  of  Genet  kindled  at  once,  and  he  wrote  with  his  usual  passion 
a  letter  reclaiming  an  observance  of  the  principle  of  '  free  bottoms^  free 
goods,'  as  if  already  an  ackuowledj^ed  law  of  neutrality.  I  pressed  him 
in  cx)nversation  not  to  urge  this  point ;  that  although  it  had  been  acted 
on  by  convention,  by  the  armed  neutrality,  it  was  not  yet  become  a 
principle  of  universal  admission ;  that  we  wished  indeed  to  strengthen 
it  by  our  adoption,  and  were  negotiating  an  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  if  forced  to  decide  prematurely,  we  must  justify 
ourselves  by  a  declaration  of  the  ancient  principle,  and  that  no  general 
consent  of  nations  had  as  yet  changed  it.  He  was  immovable,  and  on 
the  25th  of  July  wrote  a  letter  so  insulting  that  nothing  but  a  deter- 
mined system  of  justice  and  moderation  would  bave  prevented  his  being 
shipped  home  in  the  first  vessel.  I  had  the  day  before  answered  his  of 
the  9th,  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  in  our  own  justification  to  declare 
that  the  ancient  law  was  the  established  principle,  still  existing  and 
authoritative.  Our  denial,  therefore,  of  the  new  principle  and  action 
on  the  old  one  were  forced  ui)on  us  by  the  precipitation  auid  intemper- 
ance of  Genet,  against  our  wishes  and  against  our  aim ;  and  our  invol- 
untary practice,  tberefore,  is  of  less  authority  against  the  new  rule." 

Mr  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Everett,  Feb.  24,  1»».    7  Jeff.  Works,  271, 
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^'On  the  sabject  of  <free  ships,  free  goods,'  the  United  States  cannot, 
with  the  same  consistency  as  some  other  nations,  maintain  the  principle 
as  already  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  having  on  one  occasion  admitted 
and  on  another  stipulated  the  contrary.  They  have,  however,  invari- 
ably maintained  the  utility  of  the  principle,  and  whilst  as  a  pacific  and 
commercial  nation  they  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  due  establish- 
ment of  it  as  any  nation  whatever,  they  may  with  perfect  consistency 
promote  such  an  extension  of  neutral  rights.  The  northern  powers, 
Eussia  among  the  rest,  having  fluctuated  in  their  conduct,  may  also  be 
under  some  restraints  on  this  subject.  Still  they  may  be  ready  to  renew 
their  concurrence  in  voluntary  and  conventional  arrangements  for  giving 
validity  to  the  principle,  and  in  drawing  Great  Britain  into  them.'' 

Mr.  MadifiOD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mar.  14,  1806.  MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. See  also  President  Madison  to  Mr.  IngersoU,  Julj  28, 1814.  2  Madi- 
son's Writings,  585. 

• 

^^It  is  also  desirable  to  stipulate  with  the  British  Government  that 
free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  though  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
importance  of  this  rule  is  much  diminished  to  the  United  States  by 
their  growth  as  a  maritime  power,  and  the  capacity  and  practice  of  their 
merchants  to  become  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  carried  in  our 
vessels.  It  is  nevertheless  still  important  to  them,  in  common  with  all 
neutral  nations,  as  it  would  prevent  vexatious  seizures  by  belligerent 
cruisers,  and  unjust  condemnations  by  their  tribunals  from  which  the 
United  States  have  sustained  such  heavy  losses." 

Mr.  Monroe,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  May  21, 1816.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

It  has  grown  to  be  a  usage  among  maritime  nations  that  a  belligerent 
may  take  the  property  of  his  enemy  from  a  neutral  ship,  "paying  the 
neutral  his  freight,  and  submitting  the  question  of  facts  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  belligerent  party.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  usage  has 
no  foundation  in  natural  right,"  and  is  subject  to  limitation  in  special 
treaties. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  May  27, 1823  (MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers), 
in  "wbicli  letter  the  question  is  discussed  at  great  length. 

^*  This  search  for  and  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  enemy  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  warfare  of  barbarous 
ages,  the  cruel,  and,  for  the  most  part,  now  exploded  system  of  private 
war.  As  it  concerns  the  enemy  himself,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mitigated  usage  of  modern  wars,  which  respects  the  private  property 
of  individuals  on  the  land.  As  relates  to  the  neutral,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  his  natural  right  to  pursue,  unmolested,  his  peaceful  commercial 
intercourse  with  his  friend.  Invidious  as  is  its  character  in  both  these 
respects,  it  has  other  essential  characteristics  equally  obnoxious.  It  is 
an  uncontrolled  exercise  of  authority  by  a  man  in  arms  over  a  man 
without  defense ;  by  an  oiBcer  of  one  nation  over  the  citizen  of  another; 
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by  a  man  iutent  upon  the  annoyance  of  his  enemy;  responsible  for  the 
act  of  search  to  no  tribunal,  and  always  prompted  to  balance  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  fruitless  search  by  the  abusive  exercise  of  his  power, 
and  to  punish  the  neutral  for  the  very  clearness  of  his  neutrality.  It 
has,  in  short,  all  the  features  of  unbridled  power  stimulated  by  hostile 
and  unsocial  passions." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Canniog,  June  24, 1823.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  heg. 

*'  It  has  been  remarked  that  by  the  usages  of  modern  war  the  private 
property  of  an  enemy  is  protected  from  seizure  and  confiscation  a«  such ; 
and  private  war  itself  has  been  almost  universally  exploded  upon  tfie 
land.  By  an  exception,  the  reason  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive, 
the  private  property  of  an  enemy  upon  the  sea  has  not  so  fully  received  the 
benefit  of  the  same  principle.  Private  war,  banished  by  the  tacit  and 
general  consent  of  Christian  nations  from  their  territories,  has  taken  its 
last  refuge  upon  the  ocean,  and  there  continued  to  disgrace  and  afflict 
them  by  a  system  of  licensed  robbery,  bearing  all  the  most  atrocious 
characters  of  piracy.  To  a  Government  intent,  from  motives  of  general 
benevolence  and  humanity,  upon  the  final  and  total  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  claim  her  aid  and  co-operation 
to  the  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  sea. 

^'  From  the  time  when  the  United  States  took  their  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  this  has  be^n  one  of  their  favorite  objects. 

"  at  is  time,'  said  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  of  14  March,  1785,  <it  is 
high  time  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  a  stop  were  put  to  this  enor- 
mity. The  United  States  of  America,  though  better  situated  than  any 
European  nation  to  make  profit  by  privateering,  are,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  endeavoring  to  abolish  the  practice  by  offering  in  all  their  treaties 
with  other  powers  an  article  engaging  solemnly  that  in  case  of  future 
war  no  privateer  shall  be  commissioned  on  either  side,  and  that  un- 
armed merchant  ships  on  both  sides  shall  pursue  their  voyages  unmo- 
lested. This  will  be  a  happy  improvement  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
humane  and  the  just  cannot  but  wish  general  success  to  the  proposi- 
tion.'   *    *    • 

''The  ninth  article  contains  the  usual  list  of  contraband  of  war, 
omitting  the  articles  used  in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  vessels. 
These  articles  are  not  included  in  the  principle  upon  which  contraband 
of  war  was  originally  founded.  Several  of  them  are  articles  of  ordi- 
nary export  from  the  United  States,  and  the  produce  of  their  soil  and 
industry.  Others  are  articles  equally  important  to  the  commerce  of 
other  nations,  particularly  Eussia,  whose  interests  woiild  be  unfavorably 
affected  b^'  embracing  them  in  the  contraband  list.  The  first  effect  of 
including  them  in  a  list  of  contraband  with  one  nation  while  they  are 
excluded  from  the  same  list  in  treaties  with  others,  is  that  the  belliger- 
ent with  whom  they  have  been  stipulated  as  contraband  acquires,  so 
far  as  the  treaties  are  observed,  an  exclusive  market  for  the  acquisition 
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of  the  articles  of  which  the  other  belligerent  is  deprived.  The  next 
conseqaence  is  that  the  other  belligerent,  saffering  under  the  doable 
injury  of  this  contradictoi'y  rule,  breaks  through  .the  obligation  of  her 
own  treaty  and  seizes  and  confiscates  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation 
upon  the  enemy.  This  observation  applies  to  every  other  point  of 
maritime  law  in  which  the  neutral  interest  is  sacrificed  to  the  belliger- 
ent interest  with  the  one  power,  while  the  reverse  is  stipulated  with 
the  other.  The  uniform  and  painful  experience  which  we  have  had  of 
this  should  operate  as  a  warning  to  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  the  harmony  of  one  congenial  system  into  their  fed- 
erative relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  never  to  concede  as  maritime 
right  to  one  power  a  principle  the  reverse  of  which  they  have  stipu- 
lated with  others. 

*'  The  tenth  article  of  the  draft  proposes  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple that  free  ships  make  free  goods  and  persons,  and  also  that  neutral 
property  shall  be  free,  though  laden  in  a  vessel  of  the  enemy.  The 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  wish  for  the  universal  establishment 
of  this  principle  as  a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  other,  the  total 
abolition  of  private  maritime  war." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rush,  July  28,  1823.    MSS.  Inst,  Ministers. 

The  proposition  to  abolish  by  treaty  private  war  by  sea,  and  to  restrict  oontra- 
bandy  wao  sent  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Adams  to  all  the  leading  European 
states.  It  was,  however,  never  acted  on  so  as  to  bind  the  United  States^ 
except  in  cases  of  special  treaty. 

*'The  principle  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
now  offers  this  proposal  to  the  civilized  world  is,  that  the  same  pre- 
cepts of  justice,  of  charity,  and  of  peace,  under  the  influence  of  which 
Christian  nations  have,  by  common  consent,  exempted  private  property 
on  shore  from  the  destruction  or  depredation  of  war,  require  the  same 
exemption  in  favor  of  private  property  upon  the  sea.  If  there  be  any 
objection  to  this  conclusion,  I  know  not  in  what  it  consists  ^  and  if  any 
should  occur  to  the  Russian  Oovernment,  we  only  wish  that  it  may  be 
made  a  subject  of  amicable  'discussion." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Middleton,  Ang.  13,  1823.  MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

<^  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  our  independence  a  measure  closely  an- 
alogous to  this  congress  of  Panama  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
oar  Confederation,  and  for  purposes  of  precisely  the  same  character. 
Three  commissioners,  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  were  appointed  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe.  They  met  and  resided  for  about  one  year  for 
that  purpose  at  Paris,  and  the  only  result  of  their  negotiations  at  that 
time  was  the  first  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  mem- 
orable in  the  diplomatic  annals  of  the  world,  and  precious  as  a  monument 
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of  the  principles  in  relation  to  commerce  and  maritime  warfare,  with 
which  onr  country  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  independent  nations.  This  treaty,  prepared  in  conformity 
with  the  instructions  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  consecrated 
three  fundamental  principles  of  the  foreign  interconrse  which  the  Con- 
gress of  that  period  were  desirous  of  establishing.  First,  equal  reci- 
procity, and  the  mutual  stipulation  of  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nation  in  the  commercial  exchanges  of  peace ;  secondly,  the  abolition 
of  private  war  upon  the  ocean ;  and  thirdly,  restrictions  favorable  to 
neutral  commerce  upon  belligerent  practices  with  regard  to  contraband 
of  war  and  blockades.  A  painful,  it  may  be  said  a  calamitous,  experi- 
ence of  more  than  forty  years  has  demonstrated  the  deep  importance 
of  these  same  principles  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  nation 
and  to  the  welfare  of  all  maritime  states,  and  has  illustrated  the  pro- 
found wisdom  with  which  they  were  assumed  as  cardinal  points  of  the 
policy  of  the  Union." 

Preciident  J.  Q.  Adams,  Special  Message,  March  15,  18:^. 

"  Previous  to  the  war  which  grew  out  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  respective  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  had  been  settled  and 
clearly  defined  by  the  conventional  law  of  Europe,  to  which  all  the 
maritime  powers  had  given  their  sanction  in  the  treaties  concluded 
amqng  themselves.  The  few  practical  infractions,  in  time  of  war,  of  the 
principles  thus  recognized  by  them,  have  been  disavowed,  upon  tbe 
return  of  peace,  by  new  stipulations  again  acknowledging  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  set  down  in  the  maritime  code. 

^'In  addition  to  the  recognition  of  these  rights  by  the  European 
X>ower8,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  was 
their  unequivocal  sanction  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  as  declared  in  their  treaty  of  commerce  of  1778  with  the 
King  of  France.  These  principles  were  that  free  ships  gave  ^edom 
to  the  merchandise,  except  contraband  goods,  which  were  clearly  de- 
fined, and  that  neutrals  might  freely  sail  to  and  between  enemies' 
ports,  except  such«as  were  blockaded  in  the  manner  therein  set  forth. 
These  principles  having  thus  been  established  by  universal  consent, 
became  the  rule  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  belligerents  would 
be  governed  in  the  war  which  broke  out  about  that  time  between 
France  and  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other. 
The  latter  power,  however,  having  soon  betrayed  a  disposition  to  de- 
viate from  them  in  some  of  the  most  material  points,  the  Governments 
which  had  preserved  a  neutral  course  in  the  contest  became  alarmed 
at  the  danger  with  which  their  maritime  rights  were  threatened  by 
the  encroachments  and  naval  supremacy  of  England,  and  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  at  their  head,  undertook  to  unite  them  in  the  defense  of 
those  rights.  On  the  28th  February,  1780,  she  issued  her  celebrated 
declai'ation,  containing  the  principles  according  to  which  the  com- 
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maoden  of  her  naval  armaments  woald  be  instracted  to  protect  the 
neatral  rights  of  her  snbjects.    Those  principles  were  as  follows  : 

^^  Ist.  Neatral  vessels  may  freely  sail  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  nations  parties  to  the  war. 

^*  2d.  The  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  said  nations  are, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  articles,  free  on  board  neatral  vessels. 

^^3d.  With  respect  to  the  definition  of  contraband  articles,  the  Em- 
press adheres  to  the  provisions  of  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  extends  the  obligations 
therein  contained  to  all  the  nations  at  war. 

^^  4th.  To  determine  what  constitntes  a  blockaded  port,  this  denomi- 
nation is  confined  to  those  the  entrance  into  which  is  manifestly  ren- 
dered dangerons  in  conseqnence  of  the  dispositions  made  by  the  attack- 
ing power  with  ships  stationed  and  sufficiently  near. 

<^5th.  These  principles  are  to  serve  as  a  rale  in  proceedings  and 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

<^This  declaration  was  communicated  to  the  belligerent  Governments 
with  a  request  that  the  principles  it  contained  should  be  observed  by 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  From  France  and  Spain  it  received 
the  most  cordial  and  unequivocal  approbation,  as  being  founded  upon 
the  maxims  of  public  law  which  had  been  their  rule  of  conduct.  Great 
Britain,  without  directly  approving  or  condemning  those  maxims, 
promised  that  the  rights  of  Bussia  would  be  respected  agreeably  to 
existing  treaties.  The  declaration  was  likewise  communicated  to  the 
other  European  powers,  and  the  accession  by  treaties  or  solemn  dec* 
larations  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bussia,  Holland,  Austria,  Portugal, 
and  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Empress  of  Bussia, 
formed  the  league,  which,  under  the  name  of  'armed  neutrality,' 
undertook  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals. 

^<  Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  belligerent^s  in  that  war 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  declared  by  the  armed  neu- 
trality, the  principles  asserted  by  the  declaration  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  were  again  solemnly  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded by  Great  Britain  and  France  at  Versailles  on  the  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1783.  Among  the  several  treaties  thereby  renewed  and  confirmed 
was  that  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which  the  same  contracting  parties 
had,  nearly  a  century  befoi*e,  given  the  most  solemn  sanction  to  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  were  thus  again  proclaimed 
by  the  most  deliberate  acts  both  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  as  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  universal  code  of  maritime  legislation  among  the 
naval  powers  of  the  world. 

<*Sach  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  established  law  of  nations  at  the 
period  of  the  peace  of  1783,  when  the  United  States,  recognized  as  in- 
dei>endent  by  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  took  their  station  amongst 
them.  These  principles,  to  which  they  had  giveu  their  sanction  in  their 
treaties  with  France  in  1778,  were  again  confirmed  in  those  of  1782  with 
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Sweden,  and  in  1785  with  Prussia,  and  continued,  uncontroverted  by 
other  nations,  until  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  and 
became  almost  general  in  Europe  in  1793.  The  maxims  then  advanced 
by  Great  Britain  in  her  instructions  to  her  naval  commanders  and  in 
her  orders  in  council  regulating  their  conduct  and  that  of  her  priva- 
teers with  regard  to  neutrals,  being  in  direct  contravention  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  in  her 
own  treaty  stipulations,  compelled  the  European  powers  which  had  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  contest  to  unite  again  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  Emperor  Paul,  of  Bnssia,  ap- 
pealed to  these  powers,  and  that,  at  his  instance,  making  common  cause 
in  behalf  of  the  general  interests  of  nations,  Eussia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia  united  in  a  new  league  of  armed  neutrality,  bound  them- 
selves by  new  treaties,  reasserted  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  declara- 
tion of  1780,  and  add^  thereto  some  new  clauses  extending  still  further 
the  privileges  of  neutral  commerce." 

Mr.  Van  Baren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Randolph,  June  18,  1830.    MSB.  Inst., 
Ministers. 

^*That  the  neutral  flag  shall  protect  all  the  property  on  board  is  not 
ei^tablished  from  any  fancifnl  idea  that  the  cargo  is  supposed  to  be 
neutral  because  it  is  covered  by  a  neutral  flag.  Ko  such,  fiction  is  jad- 
mitted  even  in  argument.  That  hostile  property  is 'found  in  neutral 
ships  is  supposed  by  the  rule,  and  it  is  protected,  not  because  the  flag 
is  supposed  to  change  it  into  neutral  property,  but  for  the  extension  of 
commerce,  for  avoiding  some  of  the  evils  of  war,  and  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  merchant  ships  of  the  parties  from  vexatious 
visits,  seizures,  and  arrests.  The  rule  would  be  more  correctly  ex- 
pressed by  saying  the  neutral  flag  shall  prote>ct  hostile  property  than 
by  the  phrase /rec  ships  make  free  goods — a  figurative  expression  which, 
considered  in  a  literal  sense,  has  given  rise  to  the  false  deduction  we 
are  considering.  The  reasoning  is,  if  free  ships  make  free  goods,  then 
the  goods  derive  their  character  from  the  vessel.  Then,  if  a  neutral 
bottom  makes  the  cargo  neutral,  though  it  belong  to  an  enemy,  by  the 
same  rule  a  belligerent  bottom  must  make  the  cargo  hostile  property, 
though  it  belong  to  a  friend. 

"It  will  rarely  happen  that,  as  a  neutral  nation,  we  shall  ever  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  vessels  of  a  belligerent  as  our  carriers.  But  it  is 
our  interest  to  give  every  possible  extension  and  freedom  to  commerce ; 
therefore,  although  you  are  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  last- mentioned 
modification,  yet  you  are  not  to  make  it  a  point  in  your  negotiation 
should  the  principle  in  its  full  extent  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  protect 
hostile  property  be  admitted,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  neutral  prop- 
erty found  in  an  enemy's  ship  shall  be  safe.  Then  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a  positive  stipulation  of  both  parts  of  the  rule  (as  is  done  in  all 
our  treaties  with  the  Barbary  powers),  because,  although  by  the  ac- 
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knowledged  law  of  nations  neutral  property  in  a  hostile  bottom  is  pro- 
tected, yet  in  a  case  arising  between  two  powers  who  had  acknowledged 
the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  by  treaty,  the  same  process 
of  erroneous  reasoning  I  have  pointed  out  might  perhaps  be  employed 
to  show  that,  as  between  them,  the  false  consequence  should  follow  of 
making  neutral  property  good  prize  in  an  enemy's  ship. 

Mr.  LiviDifstou,  Soc.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Nov.  22,  1832.    MSS.  Inst., 
Ministers. 

"  The  British,  in  case  of  war,  seize  every  vessel  in  their  ports  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy.  With  this  single  exception,  the  relic  of  an  age  of 
barbarism  and  piracy,  and  which  makes  part  of  the  King's  droits  of 
admiralty,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  civilized  nation  does  at  this  time, 
even  in  case  of  war,  seize  the  property  of  private  individuals  which  in 
time  of  ])eace  had  been  trusted  tp  the  hospitality  and  good  faith  of 
the  country.  I  am  certain  that  the  United  States  never  were  guilty  of 
such  an  act  as  a  nation,  neither  in  1793,  when  the  British  were  plunder- 
ing without  notice  our  West  India  trade,  and  when  an  unsuccessinl 
motion  to  that  eiiect  was  made,  never  to  be  again  repeated,  nor  in  1798, 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  quasi-war  against  France, 
nor  when  war  was  declared  against  England,  in  1812.  Since  the  motion 
of  1793,  which,  if  brought  to  the  test,  would  have  been  indignantly  re- 
jected, during  the  various  periods  when  our  trade  was  exposed  to  the 
depreciations  of  one  or  both  the  belligerents  amongst  all  the  devices 
and  expedients  proposed  in  order  to  avoid  war,  never  was  ihe  iniqui- 
tous proposal  of  seizing  property  confided  to  the  protection  of  our  laws 
again  suggested.  And  I  trust  that,  whilst  so  much  is  said  of  what  is 
due  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  (how  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things  is  another  question),  such  truly  dishonorable  act  is  not  in  con- 
templation. 

"  The  preceding  observation  is  strictly  correct  with  respect  to  seiz- 
ures in  time  of  peace,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  gross  impropriety  of 
supposing  that  such  seizures  are  a  peace  measure.  I  admit  that  they 
have  sometimes  taken  place  in  time  of  war.  Such  was  the  sequestra- 
tion by  several  of  the  States  of  the  British  debts  during  the  war  of  In- 
dependence. Russia  also  suspended  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  a 
loan  formerly  contracted  in  Holland  whilst  she  was  at  war  with  France, 
of  which  Holland  had  become  a  province.  Yet  these  are  not  examples 
for  imitation.  The  seizure  without  violence  of  property  belonging  to 
the  offending  Government  and  not  to  individuals  would,  I  think,  be  le- 
gitimate in  some  cases. 

**  With  respect  to  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  act  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  in  conformity  with 
those  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  Tiations  by  land,  private  war  of 
every  description  must  be  disallowed  aUogether.  But  we  are  com- 
pelled, in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  recur  to  the  practice  of 
nations,  to  their  actual  practice  at  this  time,  and  not  to  what  it  was  in 
Grotins's  time,  or  even  in  that  of  Vattel,  who  has,  by  the  bye,  often 
copied  the  first  writer  without  attending  to  changes  which  had  since 
taken  place,  and  asserted  doctrines  which  in  practice  were  already  ob- 
solete. The  change  in  this  case  has  been  produced  by  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  an  amelioration. 

*'  It  is  undeniable  that  at  present  general  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal are  war  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  they  are  never  granted 
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bat  in  consequence  of  an  existing  war,  or  as  a  way  of  making  war 
without  a  formal  declaration.  Both  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  that  of 
1778  between  France  and  England,  commenced  in  that  way,  and  were 
long  so  continued  before  war  was  actually  declared. 

'^  It  is  equally  true  that  special  letters  of  reprisal  granted  to  injured 
individuals  and  authorizing  them  to  capture  at  sea  an  equivalent  for 
their  losses  from  subjects  of  the  offending  country,  have  fallen  into  en- 
tire disuse.  Some  cases  may  have  escaped  my  notice.  I  recollect  no 
one  instance  (in  time  of  peace)  since  Cromwell.  In  short,  the  present 
practice  or  law  of  nations  admits  private  war  by  sea  (privateering)  in 
time  of  war;  never  in  time  of  peace,  any  more  by  sea  than  by  land." 

Mr.  GaUatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Jan.  5, 1835.    2  GaUatiu's  Writings,  476. 

The  treaty  provision  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  ^'  having  been 
agreed  to  with  Spain  w^en  Colombia  was  in  Spanish  possession,  con- 
tinued obligatory  on  that  country  not  only  so  long  as  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  Spain,  but  after  it  had  achieved  its  independence  and  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Semple,  Feb.  13,  1839.    MSB.  Inst.,  Colombia. 

^^  The  treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  recog- 
nizes the  rule  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  It  does  not  stipu- 
late, however,  that  the  converse  of  this  rule,  namely,  that  enemy's 
ships  shall  make  enemy's  goodf^,  shall  be  inoperative.    •    •    • 

*^  Merchants  domiciled  and  carrying  on  business  in  a  country  at  war 
with  another,  must  be  regarded  as  enemies.  This  rule  has  even  been 
applied  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  commerce  in  an 
enemy's  country.    •    •    • 

^^  The  liability  of  this  Government  to  make  amends  to  those  Prussian 
subjects  who  complained  of  maltreatment  and  robbery  by  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  cannot  be  acknowledged." 

Bir.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Baron  Gerolt,  Feb.  15,  1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Pmssia. 

<'  The  propositions  submitted  to  you — the  same,  I  presume,  which  Mr. 
Crampton  has  confidentially  submitted  to  me — are,  1st,  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of  war;  and,  2d,  that 
neutral  property,  not  contraband,  found  on  board  enemies'  ships  is  not 
liable  to  confiscation.  The  United  States  have  long  favored  the  doc- 
trine that  the  neutral  flag  should  protect  the  cargo,  and  endeavored  to 
have  it  regarded  and  acted  on  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  There 
is  now,  I  believe,  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  this  sound  and  salutary 
principle  incorporated  into  the  international  code. 

''  There  can  be,  I  presume,  no  doubt  that  France  cheerfully  concurs 
with  Great  Britain  in  adopting  this  principle  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  pending  war.  I  have  just  received  a  dispatch  ^m  Mr.  Mason,  in 
which  he  details  conferences  he  has  had  with  the  French  ministers  on 
the  subject  of  neutral  rights ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  accounts 
he  has  given  of  them  that  the  French  Government  had  intimated  to  him 
the  course  it  intended  tiO  pursue  in  regard  to  neutral  ships  and  neutral 
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property  on  board  enemies'  ships.  I  have  no  doabt,  however,  that 
France  has  more  readily  acquiesced  in  the  indicated  policy  than  Great 
Britain." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bachanan,  Apr.  13,  1854.    MSS.  lost.,  Gr. 
Brit.    House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sees. 

*'  The  right  of  search  has  heretofore  been  so  freely  used,  and  so  mnch 
abnsed,  to  the  injnry  of  onr  commerce,  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  odious 
doctrine  in  this  country,  and  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching wa^  will  excite  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  Caution 
on  the  part  of  belligerents  in  exercising  it  towards  us,  in  cases  .where 
sanctioned  by  usage,  would  be  a  wise  procedure.  As  the  law  has  been 
declared  by  the  decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty  and  elementary  writers, 
it  allows  belligerents  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  articles  contraband 
of  war,  and  for  enemies'  goods.  If  the  doctrine  is  so  modified  as  to  ex- 
empt from  seizure  and  confiscation  enemies'  property  under  a  neutral 
flag,  still  the  right  to  seize  articles  contraband  of  war,  on  board  of  neu- 
tral vessels,  implies  the  right  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  cargo. 
If  used  for  such  a  purpose  and  in  a  proper  manner,'  it  is  not  probable 
that  serious  collisions  would  occur  between  neutrals  and  belligerents. 

^^A  persistent  resistance  by  a  neutral  vessel  to  submit  to  a  search 
renders  it  confiscable,  according  to  the  settled  determinations  of  the 
English  admiralty.  It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  any  of  our 
vessels  should  be  condemned  for  this  cause,  unless  under  circumstances 
which  compromitted  their  neutrality." 

IHd. 

^^  Russia  has  idways  been  foremost  among  the  maritime  European 
powers  to  respect  neutral  rights,  and  this  Government  does  not  enter- 
tain  a  doubt  that  she  will  in  the  present  conflict  maintain  the  liberal 
spirit  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  her  conduct  towards  neutral 
powers.  In  the  earliest  period  of  this  Bepublic,  attempts  were  made 
to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  ^  free  ships  make  free 
goods'  as  a  principle  of  international  law ;  but  those  attempts  were  un- 
availing, and  up  to  this  time  enemies'  property  on  board  of  a  neutral 
vessel  has  been  held  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  Bussia  has  the 
merit  of  having  favored  the  liberal  view  of  this  question ;  France  has 
been  willing  to  concede  the  doctrine,  but  Great  Britain  strenuously  re- 
sisted. Her  maritime  ascendency  has  inclined  her  to  maintain  extreme 
doctrines  in  regard  to  belligerent  rights.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
settled  principle  of  maritime  law  that  a  neutral  flag  does  not  protect 
all  the  property  under  it.  Notwithstanding  this  rule  ic  is  now  quite 
certain  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  war  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  engaged  will  consent  to  refrain  from  the  seizure  of  any 
property  which  may  be  found  under  the  flag  of  a  neutral  nation  except 
articles  that  are  contraband  of  war.  They  will  also  respect  tbe  prop- 
erty, if  not  contraband,  of  a  neutral  owner  found  on  board  of  an  enemy's 
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ship.    This,  however,  is  no  concession  to  neutrals,  for  the  international 
code  protects  their  property  thus  situated." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Stoeckl,  Apr.  14, 1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Bowia. 

^^  You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  inclosed  for  a 
convention  among  the  principal  maritime  nations  to  unite  in  a  declara- 
tion that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  except  articles  contraband 
of  war.  This  doctrine  has  had  heretofore  the  sanction  of  Russia,  and 
ho  reluctance  is  apprehended  on  her  part  to  becoming  a  partner  to  such 
an  arrangement.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  considerable  power  which 
has  heretofore  made  a  sturdy  opposition  to  it.  Having  yielded  it  for 
the  present  in  the  existing  war,  she  thereby  recognizes  the  justice  and 
fairness  of  the  principle,  and  would  hardly  be  consistent  if  she  should 
withhold  her  consent  to  an  agreement  to  have  it  hereafter  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  international  law." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seymoar,  May  9,  1854.     MSS.  lost.,  Bassta. 

'^  You  are  aware  that  this  Government  has  strenuously  contended 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  articles  contraband  of  war  ex- 
cepted. Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  almost  the  only  maritime  power 
which  has  constantly  refused  to  regard  this  as  a  rule  of  international 
law,  and  her  policy  in  this  respect  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  ascribed 
rather  to  a  consciousness  of  power,  than  a  sense  of  right.  The  admi- 
ralty courts  of  the  United  States  have  followed  English  precedents  in 
their  decisions  against  this  rule.  It  has,  however,  been  expressly  rec- 
ognized in  several  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Aug.  7, 1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

'^  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  you  are  aware,  has  stren- 
uously contended  for  the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  con- 
traband articles  excepted.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  maritime  power 
which  has  not  incorporated  it  in  some  of  its  treaties ;  but  Great  Britain, 
which  is  the  most  considerable  of  them,  has  constantly  refused  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  rule  of  international  law.  Her  admiralty  courts  have  re- 
jected it  and  ours  have  followed  after  them.  When  Great  Britain  and 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  with  Russia,  agreed 
to  act  upon  that  principle  for  the  time  being,  this  Government  believed 
that  a  fair  occasion  was  presented  for  obtaining  the  general  consent  of 
commercial  nations  to  recognize  it  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations.'' 

Bir.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Ang.  7, 1 854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

The  objections  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Paris  conference  of  1856  are  that  (1)  "  All  the  four  prop- 
ositions must  be  taken  or  none;-'  (2)  they  limit  the  future  sovereign 
I)Ower  of  the  parties  concerned ;  (3)  they  exact  the  surrender  of  priva- 
teering, a  surrender  the  United  States  cannot  make ;  (4)  they  do  not 
exempt  private  property  of  non-belligerents  from  confiscation. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seibels,  July  14,  18o6.     MSS.  Inst.,  Belgium. 
As  to  declaration  of  PariH,  see  144  Edinb.  Rev.,  1^53. 
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"  You  are  instructed  by  the  President  to  propose  to  the  Government 
of  Mexico  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  its  adherence  with  the 
United  States  to  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration  of  the  congress, 
provided  the  first  of  them  is  amended,  as  specified  in  my  note  to  the 
Count  de  Sartiges.  Without  such  amendment,  the  President  is  con- 
strained for  many  weighty  reasons,  some  of  which  are  stated  in  that 
note,  to  decline  acceding  to  the  first  principle  of  the  ^  declaration.' 
The  President,  however,  will  readily  give  his  consent  to  the  remaining 
three  principles." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Aug.  29, 1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mez. 

^^  Long  experience  has  shown  that,  in  general,  when  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  war,  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are 
endangered.  This  consideration  led,  in  the  progress  of  the  war  of  our 
independence,  to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  armed 
neutrality,  a  primary  object  of  which  was  to  assert  the  doctrine  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  contraband  of 
war ;  a  doctrine  which,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  nati9nal 
being,  has  been  a  cherished  idea  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country.  At 
one  period  or  another  every  maritime  power  has,  by  some  solemn  treaty 
stipulation,  recognized  that  principle  ^  and  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  it  would  come  to  be  universally  received  and  respected  as  a  rule 
of  international  law ;  but  the  refusal  of  one  power  prevented  this,  and 
in  the  next  great  war  which  ensued,  that  of  the  French  Bevolution,  it 
failed  to  be  respected  among  the  belligerent  states  of  Europe.  Not- 
.  withstanding  this,  the  principle  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  sound  and 
salutary  one;  so  much  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  existing 
war  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France  announced  their  purpose  to 
observe  it  for  the  present ;  not,  however,  as  a  recognized  international 
right,  bat  as  a  mere  concession  for  the  time  being.  The  co-operation, 
however,  of  these  two  powerful  maritime  nations  in  the  interest  of  neu- 
tral rights  appeared  to  me  to  afford  an  occasion  inviting  and  justifying, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  renewed  e£fort  to  make  the  doctrine 
in  question  a  principle  of  international  law,  by  means  of  special  con- 
ventions between  the  several  powers  of  Europe  and  America.  Accord- 
ingly, a  proposition, -embracing  not  only  the  rule  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  except  contraband  articles,  but  also  the  less  contested  one, 
that  neutral  property  other  than  contraband,  though  on  board  enemy's 
ships,  shall  be  exempt  from  confiscation,  has  been  submitted  by  this 
Government  to  those  of  Europe  and  America. 

''  Bussia  acted  promptly  in  this  matter,  and  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  providing  for  the 
observance  of  the  principles  announced,  not  only  as  between  themselves, 
but  also  as  between  them  and  all  other  nations  which  shall  enter  into 
like  stipulations.  None  of  the  other  powers  have  as  yet  taken  final 
action  on  the  subject.    1  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  objection 
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to  the  proposed  stipalations  has  been  made;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  security  of  neatral  commerce ; 
and  the  only  apparent  obstacle  to  their  general  adoption  is  the  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  encnmbered  by  Inadmissible  conditions. 

^^  The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  expressed  to  our  minister  at  Naples 
his  readiness  to  concnr  in  onr  proposition  relative  to  neutral  rights,  and 
to  enter  into  a  convention  on  that  subject." 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annual  Message,  1654.    See  144  Edinb.  Rev.,  353. 

^^  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  Eurox>e  this  (Gov- 
ernment submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all  maritime  nations  two 
principles  for  the  security  of  nentra.1  commerce;  one,  that  the  neutral 
flag  should  cover  enemies'  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of  war; 
and  the  other,  that  neutral  property  on  board  merchant  vessels  of  bel- 
ligerents should  be  exempt  froin  condemnation,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  articles.  These  were  not  presented  as  new  rules  of  inter- 
national law;  having  been  generally  claimed  by  neutrals,  though  not 
always  admitted  by  belligerents.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  war — 
Eussia — as  well  as  several  neutral  powers,  promptly  acceded  to  these 
propositions;  and  the  two  other  principal  belligerents,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  having  consented  to  observe  them  for  the  present  occasion, 
a  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  be  presented  for  obtaining  a  general 
recognition  of  them  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

^^But  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  common  with  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe,  while  forbearing  to  reject,  did  not  affirmatively  act  upon  the 
overtures  of  the  United  States. 

^^  While  the  question  was  in  this  position,  the  representatives  of  Bus- 
sia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  as- 
sembled at  Paris,  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  maritime  rights, 
and  put  forth  a  declaration  containing  the  two  principles  which  this 
Government  had  submitted  nearly  two  years  before,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  maritime  powers,  and  adding  thereto  the  following  propositions : 
*•  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,'  and  ^  blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffi- 
cient really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy ; '  and  to  the 
declaration  thus  composed  of  four  points,  two  of  which  had  ^already 
been  proposed  by  the  United  States,  this  Government  has  been  invited 
to  accede  by  all  the  powers  represented  at  Paris,  except  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey.  To  the  last  of  the  two  additional  propositions,  that  in  re- 
lation to  blockades,  there  can  certainly  be  no  objection.  It  is  merely 
the  deilDitiou  of  what  shall  constitute  the  effectual  investment  of  a 
blockaded  place,  a  definition  for  which  this  Government  has  always  con- 
tended, claiming  indemnity  for  losses  where  a  practical  violation  of  the 
rule  thus  defined  has  been  injurious  to  our  commerce.  As  to  the  re- 
maining article  of  the  declaration  of  the  conference  of  Paris, '  that  pri- 
vateering is  and  remains  abolished,'  I  certainly  cannot  ascribe  to  the 
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powers  represented  in  the  conference  of  Paris  any  bnt  liberal  and 
philanthropic  views  in  the  attempt  to  change  the  unqaestionable  rale 
of  maritime  law  in  regard  to  privateering.  This  proposition  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  imply  approval  of  the  principle  that  private  property 
Qpon  the  ocean,  although  it  might  belong  to  the  citizen  of  a  belligerent 
state,  should  be  exempted  from  capture ;  and  had  that  proposition  been 
so  framed  .as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  principle,  it  would  have  received 
my  ready  assent  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  But  the  measure  pro- 
posed is  inadequate  to  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that,  if  adopted,  private 
property  upon  the  ocean  would  be  withdrawn  from  one  method  of  plun- 
der, but  left  exposed,  meanwhile,  to  another  mode,  which  could  be  used 
with  increased  effectiveness.  The  aggressive  capacity  of  greiit  naval 
powers  would  be  thereby  augmented,  while  the  defensive  ability  of 
others  would  be  reduced.  Though  the  surrender  of  the  means  of 
prosecuting  hostilities  by  employing  privateers,  as  proposed  by  the 
conference  of  Paris,  is  neutral  in  terms,  yet,  in  practical  efl'ect,  it  would 
be  the  relinquishment  of  a  right  of  little  value  to  one  class  of  states, 
but  of  essential  importance  to  another  and  a  far  larger  class.  It  ought 
not  to  have  been  anticipated  that  a  measure  so  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  proposed  object,  and  so  unequal  in  its  operation, 
would  receive  the  assent  of  all  maritime  powers.  Private  property 
would  be  still  left  to  the  depredations  of  the  public  armed  cruisers. 

^^  I  have  expressed  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  this  Oovernment  to  ac- 
cede to  all  the  principles  coptained  in  the  declaration  of  the  conference 
of  Paris,  provided  that  the  one  relating  to  the  abandonment  of  privateer- 
ing can  be  so  amended  as  to  effect  the  object  for  which,  as  is  presumed, 
it  was  intended,  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  ocean  from 
hostile  capture.  To  effect  this  object,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  dec- 
laration that  'priyateering  is  and  remains  abolished,'  the  following 
amendment: 

"*And  that  the  private  property  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belliger- 
ent on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed 
vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband.'  This  amend- 
ment has  been  presented  not  only  to  the  powers  which  have  asked  our 
assent  to  the  declaration  to  abolish  privateering,  but  to  all  other  mari- 
time states.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  rejected  by  any,  and  is  favorably 
entertained  by  all  which  have  made  any  communication  in  reply. 

"Several  of  the  Governments,  regarding  with  favor  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  have  delayed  definite  action  upon  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  with  others  parties  to  the  conference  of  Paris.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  however,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  entirely  and  explicitly  approved  of  that  modification,  and  will  co- 
operate in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  assent  of  other  powers;  and  that 
assurances  of  a  similar  purport  have  been  received  in  relation  to  thQ 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

Preejdent  Pierce,  FourtU  Annual  Message,  1856. 
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^'  It  is  onfortunate  that  various'  claims  have  been  advanced  and  en- 
forced by  belligerent  powers,  in  the  prosecution  of  wars,  for  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek  any  sufficient  justification  in  the  law  of  nations, 
and  this  consideration  adds  to  the  importance  of  some  acceptable  ar- 
rangement by  which  this  source  of  apprehension  may  be  removed  and 
all  danger  of  collision  avoided  by  clearly  defining  the  rights  ofthe  par- 
ties in  all  doubtful  cases. 

'^  If  the  belligerent  powers  should  substitute  their  own  views  for  the 
fair  provisions  of  the  general  law,  the  most  serious  consequences  may 
be  apprehended.  It  becomes  all  prudent  Governments  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities to  .take  into  consideration  the  actual  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment, whenever  measures  of  doubtful  character  are  proposed,  and  sat- 
isfy themselves,  not  only  that  they  are  theoretically  right,  but  that  tliey 
are  also  practically  expedient.    •    •    • 

*'  With  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  by  the  flag 
which  waves  over  them,  the  United  States  look  upon  that  principle  as 
established,  and  they  maiutaiu  that  belligerent  property  on  board  a 
neutral  ship  is  not  liable  to  capture,  and  from  existing  indications  they 
hope  to  receive  the  general  concurrence  of  all  commercial  powers  in 
this  position.    •     •    • 

^<  The  countries  engaged  in  the  pending  war  have  adopted  a  much 
wiser  policy.  They  hold  on  to  the  power  of  theflag  to  protect  both  vessel 
and  cargo  fi^om  all  violation,  and  have  proclaimed  by  public  declara- 
tions their  determination  to  respect  the  principle  of  exemption  so  hap- 
pily established.  And  well  is  it,  in  the  general  intei'bst,  that  this  trib- 
ute has  been  rendered  to  the  opinions  of  the  age.  The  stopping  of 
neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  their  forcible  entrance,  and  the  over- 
hauling and  examination  of  their  cargoes,  the  seizure  of  their  freight 
at  the.  will  of  a  foreign  officer,  the  frequent  interruption  of  their  voy- 
ages by  compelling  them  to  change  their  destination  in  order  to  seek 
'  redress,  and  above  all  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  a  foreign  armed 
l)arty  over  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  extension  of  the  territory 
of  an  independent  state,  and  with  all  the  abuses  which  are  so  prone  to 
accompany  the  exercise  of  unlimited  power,  where  responsibility  is  re- 
mote, these  are  indeed  serious  *  obstructions'  little  likely  to  be  submitted 
to  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  without  a  formidable  ettbrt  to  pre- 
vent them.    ♦    •    • 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  neutral  power  should  have  announced  its 
adherence  to  this  declaration  (of  Paris)  in  order  to  entitle  its  vessels  to 
the  immunity  promised.    •     •    • 

"  The  United  States,  indeed,  declined  to  become  a  party  to  the  Paris 
conference,  though  that  circumstance  does  not  affect  the  position  they 
occupy." 

Mr.  CaHs,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Jqu^  17,  1859.    MSS,  luat.,  France.     tfOQ 
144  Ed.  Rev.,  3r)3. 
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The  following  papers  were  commanicated  to  Congress  by  President 
Lincoln  in  connection  with  his  annual  message  of  1861: 

"ilfr.  Seward^  Secretary  of  StaUj  to  ministerB  of  the  United  States  in  Oreat 

Britainj  France^  Bussiaj  Pruasiaj  Austria^  Belgium^  Italy,  and  Den- 

marJc. 

"Department  OF  State, 

"  Washington,  April  24, 1861. 

"The  advocates  of  benevolence  and  the  believers  in  human  progress, 
encouraged  by  the  slow  though  marked  meliorations  of  the  barbarities 
of  war  which  have  obtained  in  modern  times,  have  been,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  recently  engaged  with  much  assiduity  in  endeavoring  to 
effect  some  modifications  of  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  neutrals  in  maritime  war.  In  the  spirit  of  these  movements  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1854,  submitted  to  the  sev- 
eral maritime  nations  two  propositions,  to  which  he  solicited  their  as- 
sent,  as  permanent  principles  of  international  law,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  Free  ships  make  free  goods;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or 
goods  belonging  to  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  state  at  war  are 
free  from  capture  or  confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  ves- 
sels, with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war. 

"2.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not 
subject  to  confiscation  unless  the  same  be  contraband  of  war. 
-  "Several  of  the  Governments  to  which  these  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  them,  while  some  others, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  war,  intimated  a  desire  to  defer  acting  thereon 
until  the  return  of  peace  should  present  what  they  thought  would  be 
a  more  auspicious  season  for  such  interesting  negotiations. 

"On  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  a  congress  was  in  session  at  Paris.  It 
consisted  of  several  maritime  powers,  represented  by  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardi- 
nia, and  Turkey.  That  congress  having  taken  up  the  general  subject 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  letter,  on  the  day  be- 
fore mentioned,  came  to  an  agreement,  which  they  adopted  in  the  form 
of  a  declaration,  to  the  effect  following,  namely : 

"1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

"2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

"3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

**4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective;  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  forces  really  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  agreement  pledged  the  parties  constituting  the  congress  to  bring 
the  declaration  thus  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  states  which  had  not 
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been  represented  in  that  body,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it.  The 
congress,  however,  at  the  same  time  insisted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
declaration  should  be  binding  only  on  the  powers  who  were  or  shoold  be- 
come parties  to  it  as  one  whole  and  indivisible  compact }  and,  secondly, 
that  the  parties  who  had  agreed,  and  those  who  should  afterwards  ac- 
cede to  it,  should,  after  the  adoption  of  the  same,  enter  into  no  arrange- 
ment on  the  application  of  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  without  stipu- 
lating for  a  strict  observance  of  the  four  points  resolved  by  the 
declaration. 

^^The  declaration  which  I  have  thus  substantially  recited  of  course 
prevented  all  the  powers  which  became  parties  to  it  from  accepting  the 
two  propositions  which  had  been  before  submitted  to  the  maritime  na- 
tions by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

^^The  declaration  was,  in  due  time,  submitted  by  the  Governments 
represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

*'  The  President,  about  the  14th  of  July,  .1856,  made  known  to  the 
states  concerned  his  unwillingness  to  accede  to  the  declaration.  In 
making  that  announcement  on  behalf  of  this  Government,  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Marcy,  called  the  attention  of  those  states  to  the  following 
points,  namely: 

"  1st.  That  the  second  and  third  propositions  contained  in  the  Paris 
declaration  are  substantially  the  same  with  the  two  propositions  which 
had  before  been  submitted  to  the  maritime  states  by  the  President. 

'*  2d.  That  the  Paris  declaration,  with  the  conditions  annexed,  was  in- 
admissible by  the  United  States  in  three  respects,  namely :  1st.  That 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  give  its  assent  to  the 
first  proposition  contained  in  the  declaration,  namely,  that  "  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished,"  although  it  was  willing  to  accept  it 
with  an  amendment  which  should  exenipt  the  private  property  of  in- 
dividuals, though  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  from  seizure  or  con- 
fiscation by  national  vessels  in  maritime  war.  2d.  That  for  this  reason 
the  stipulation  annexed  to  the  declaration,  viz,  that  the  propositions 
must  be  taken  altogether  or  rejected  altogether,  without  modificatioD, 
could  not  be  allowed.  3d.  That  the  fourth  condition  annexed  to  the 
declaration,  which  provided  that  the  parties  acceding  to  it  should  enter 
into  no  negotiation  for  any  modifications  of  the  law  of  maritime  war 
with  nations  which  should  not  contain  the  four  points  contained  in  the 
Paris  declaration,  seemed  inconsistent  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  of  the  United  Sates. 

*'On  the  29th  of  July,  1856,  Mr.  Mason,  then  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  President  to  propose  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  to  enter  into  an  arrancrement  for  its  adherence,  witU 
the  United  States,  to  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration  of  the  coiigress 
of  Paris,  provided  the  first  of  them  should  be  amended  as  specified  in  Mr. 
Jflarcy's  note  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges  on  the  28tb  of  July,  1856.    Mfi 
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Mason  accordingly  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  which  was  disposed  to  entertain  the  matter  favorably, 
but  which  failed  to  communicate  its  decision  on  the  subject  to  him.  Simi- 
lar instructions  regarding  the  matter  were  addressed  by  this  Department 
to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  minister  at  London,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1857 ; 
but  the  proposition  above  referred  to  had  not  been  directly  presented 
to  the  British  Government  by  him  when  the  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment by  Franklin  Pierce,  during  whose  t^erm  these  proceedings  oc- 
curred, came  to  an  end,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1857,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  James  Buchanan,  who  directed  the  negotiations  to  be  arrested 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  examine  the  questions  involved,  and 
they  have  ever  since  remained  in  that  state  of  suspension. 

**The  President  of  the  United  States  has  now  taken  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  he  is  prepared  to  communicate  his  views  upon  it, 
with  a  disposition  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

•'  For  that  purpose  you  are  hereby  instructed  to  seek  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  subject, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
accession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Paris  congress,  with  the  conditions  annexed  by  that  body  to  the 
same;  and  if  you  shall  find  that  Government  so  disposed,  you  will  then 
enter  into  a  convention  to  that  effect,  substantially  in  the  form  of  a 
project  for  that  purpose  herewith  transmitted  to  you;  the  convention 
to  take  effect  fr^m  the  time  when  the  due  ratifications  of  the  same  shall 
have  been  exchanged.  lt>  is  presumed  that  you  will  need  no  special 
explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  President  on  this  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  necessary  conferences  with  the  Government 
to  which  you  are  accredited.  It^  assent  is  expc  cted  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposition  is  accepted  at  its  suggestion,  and  in  the  form  it  has  pre- 
ferred. For  your  own  information  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
President  adheres  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Marcy,  that  it  would  be  eminently  desirable  for  the  good  of  all  nations 
that  the  property  and  effects  of  private  individuals,  not  contraband, 
should  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  confiscation  by  national  vessels  in 
maritime  war.  If  the  time  and  circumstances  were  propitious  to  a 
prosecution  of  the  negotiation  with  that  object  in  view,  he  would  direct 
that  it  should  be  assiduously  pursued.  But  the  right  season  seems  to 
have  passed,  at  least  for  the  present.  Europe  seems  once  more  on  the 
verge  of  quite  general  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the 
American  people  have  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  pro- 
claimed a  provisional  Government,  and,  through  their  organs,  have 
taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"  Prudence  and  humanity  combine  in  persuading  the  President,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  it  is  wise  to  secure  the  lesser  good  offerecl 
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by  the  Paris  congress,  without  waiting  indefinitely  in  hox>e  to  obtain 
the  greater  one  offered  to  the  maritime  nations  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  William  H.  Sewasb." 

The  same,  mvtatis  mutandis^  to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark. 

Ccnventlon  upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  Hme  of  woTy  between 
ihe  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Msgesty  the  Qneen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  being  eqaally  animated  by  a  desire  to  define  with  more  precision  the  rights 
of  belligerent  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  have,  for  that  purpose,  conferred  foil 
powers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  apou  Charles  F.  Adams^  accredited  as 
their  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  her  said  Majesty,  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Qneen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  npon , 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  fall  powers,  have  oon- 
eluded  the  following  articles : 

ASTIOLE    I. 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintiained  by  a  force  sufficient 
cient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

Article  II. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  Her  Mojesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington, within  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  signature,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  convention  in 
duplicate,  and  have  thereto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the day  of  — — ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  (1861). 

^^  The  rights  which  it  asserts  that  France  expects,  as  a  neutral,  from 
the  United  States,  as  a  belligerent,  are  even  less  than  this  Government, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  instructed  you  to  concede  and  guarantee  to  her  by 
treaty,  as  a  friend.  On  that  day  we  offered  to  her  our  adhesion  to  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  which  contains  four  propositions,  namely:  1st 
That  privateering  shall  be  abolished.  2d.  That  a  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  3d.  That  goods  of  a  neutral, 
not  contraband,  shall  not  be  confiscated  though  found  in  an  enemy^s 
vessel.  4th.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  lawful,  must  be  maintained 
by  competent  force.  We  have  always,  when  at  war,  conceded  the  three 
last  of  these  rights  to  neutrals,  a  fortiori^  we  could  not  when  at  peace 
deny  them  to  friendly  nations.  The  first-named  concession  was  pro- 
posed on  the  grounds  already  mentioned.    We  are  still  ready^  to  ^ar- 
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antee  these  righta,  by  convention  with  France,  whenever  she  shall  ^ 
authorize  either  yon  or  hei:  minister  here  to  enter  into  convention. 
There  is  no  reservation  or  difficulty  abont  their  application  in  the 
present  case.  We  hold  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  loyal  or 
disloyal,  alike  included  by  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties ;  and  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  by  the  same  obligations  to  see,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  that  all  our  citizens,  "whether  maintaining  this  Government  or 
engaged  in  overthrowing  it,  respect  those  rights  in  favor  of  France  and 
of  every  other  friendly  nation.  In  any  case,  not  only  shall  we  allow  no 
privateer  or  national  vessel  to  violate  the  rights  of  friendly  nations  as 
I  have  thus  described  them,  but  we  shall  also  employ  all  our  naval  force 
to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  violating  them  just  as  much  as  we  do  to 
prevent  them  from  violating  the  laws  of  oar  own  country." 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Jane  6,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  France; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

'^  You  are  aware  that  the  declaration  of  Paris  enjoins  eaeh  of  the 
parties  that  had  signed  it  not  to  negotiate  any  other  changes  of  the  law 
of  nations  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  wars.  We 
have  supposed  that  this  would  opei^te  to  prevent  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  France,  from  receiving  our  accession  to  the  declaration  if  we 
should  insist  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Marcy,  namely,  the 
exemption  of  private  property  of  non-belligerents  from  confiscation. 
But  we  should  now,  as  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you  have 
already  informed  you,  vastly  prefer  to  have  the  amendment  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  let  the  convention  be  made  for 
adherence  to  the  declaration,  pure  and  simple." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sandford,  June  21, 1861.    MSS.  Inat.,  Belgium. 

^' Your  dispatch  No.  12  (dated  June  22)  has  been  received.  It  relates 
to  our  proposition  for  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.  This  affair 
has  become  very  much  complicated,  by  reason  of  the  irregular  and  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  of  the  French  Government  in  proposing  to  take 
notice  of  the  domestic  disturbance  which  has  occurred  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  know  that  even  now  I  can  clear  the  matter  up  effectually  with- 
out knowing  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  communication  which,  in  my 
dispatch  No.  19, 1  instructed  you  to  make  to  the  French  Government. 
I  will  try,  nevertheless,  to  do  so.  The  instructions  contained  in  my 
dispatch  No.  4,  dated  24th  of  April  last,  required  you  to  tender  to  the 
French  Government,  without  delay,  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple. 

^^  The  reason  why  we  wished  it  done  immediately  was,  that  we  supposed 
the  French  Government  would  naturally  feel  a  deep  anxiety  about  the 
safety  of  their  commerce,  threatened  distinctly  with  privateering  by  the 
insurgents,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  this  Government  had  heretofore 
persistently  declined  to  relinquish  the  right  of  issuing  letters  of  marque, 
it  would  be  apprehended  by  France  that  we  too  should  take  up  that  form 
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of  maritime  warfare  in  the  present  dobiestic  controversy.  We  appre- 
hended that  the  danger  of  sach  a  case  of  depredation  upon  commerce 
eqaally  by  the  Government  itself,  and  by  its  enemies,  would  operate  as 
a  provocation  to  France  and  other  commercial  nations  to  recognize  the 
insurrectionary  party  in  violation  of  oar  national  rights  and  sovereignty. 
On  the  contrary,  we  did  not  desire  to  depredate  on  friendly  commerce 
ourselves,  and  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  prevent  such  depredations  by 
the  insurgents  by  executing  our  own  laws,  which  make  privateering  by 
disloyal  citizens  piracy,  and  punish  its  pursuit  as  such.  We  thought 
it  wise,  just,  and  prudent  to  give,  unasked,  guarantees  to  France  and 
other  friendly  nations  for  the  security  of  their  commerce  from  exposure 
to  such  depredations  on  either  side,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were 
delivering  to  them  our  protest  against  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents. 
The  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  would  be  the  form  in  which 
these  guarantees  could  be  given — that  for  obvious  reasons  must  be  more 
unobjectionable  to  France  and  to  other  commercial  nations  than  any 
other.  It  was  safe  on  our  part,  because  we  tendered  it,  of  course,  as  the 
act  of  this  Federal  Government,  to  be  obligatory  equally  upon  disloyal 
as  upon  loyal  citizens. 

"  The  instructions  waived  the  Marcy  amendment  (which  proposed  to  ex- 
empt private  property  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war),  and  required 
you  to  propose  our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris, 
pure  and  simple.  These  were  the  reasons  for  this  course,  namely :  First. 
It  was  as  well  understood  by  this  Government  then,  as  it  is  now  by  your- 
self, that  an  article  of  that  celebrated  declaration  prohibits  every  one  of 
the  parties  to  it  from  negotiating  upon  the  subject  of  neutral  rights 
iu  maritime  warefare  with  any  nation  not  a  party  to  it,  except  for  the 
adhesion  of  such  outstanding  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Paris,  pure  and  simple.  An  attempt  to  obtain  an  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Marcy's  amendment  would  require  a  negotiation  not  merely  with  France 
alone,  but  with  all  the  other  original  parties  of  the  congress  of  Paris 
and  every  Government  that  has  since  acceded  to  the  declaration.  Nay, 
more;  we  must  obtain  their  unanimous  consent  to  the  amendment  be- 
fore being  able  to  commit  ourselves  or  to  engage  any  other  nation,  how- 
ever well  disposed,  to  commit  itself  to  us  on  the  propositions  actually 
contained  in  the  declaration.  On  the  other  hand,  each  nation  which  is 
a  party  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  is  at  liberty  to  stipulate  singly  with 
us  for  acceptance  of  that  declaration  for  the  government  of  our  neutral 
relations.  If,  therefore,  we  should  waive  the  Marcy  proposition,  or  leave 
it  for  ultimate  consideration,  we  could  establish  a  complete  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  France  on  a  subject  which,  if  it  should  be  left 
open,  might  produce  consequences  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  what  wq  proposed  to  France  was  equally 
and  simultaneously  proposed  to  every  other  maritime  power.  Iu  this 
way  we  expected  to  remove  every  cause  that  any  foreign  power  could 
have  for  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  power. 
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^^The  matter  stood  in  this  plain  and  intelligible  way  nntil  certain 
declarations  or  expressions  of  the  French  Government  induced  you  to 
believe  that  they  would  recognize  and  treat  the  insurgents  as  a  distinct 
national  power  for  belligerent  purposes.  It  was  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable that  you,  being  at  Paris,  should  suppose  that  this  Government 
would  think  itself  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  course  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  So  assuming,  you  thought  that  we  would  not  adhere 
to  our  proposition  to  accede  to  the  declaration,  pure  and  simple,  since 
sach  a  course  would,  as  you  thought,  be  effective  to  bind  this  Govern- 
ment without  binding  the  insurgents,  and  would  leave  France  at  liberty 
to  hold  us  bound  and  the  insurgents  free  from  the  obligations  created 
by  our  adhesion.  Moreover,  if  we  correctl3'  understand  your  dispatch 
on  that  subject,  you  supposed  that  you  might  propose  our  adhesion  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  not  pure  and  simple,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
Marey  proposition  in  the  first  instance,  and  might  afterwards,  in  case 
of  its  being  declined  in  that  form,  withdraw  the  addition,  and  then  pro- 
pose our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple. 

"  While  you  were  acting  on  these  views  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  on  this  side,  not  less  confident  in  our  strength  than  in  our  rights,  as 
yon  are  now  aware,  were  acting  on  another  view,  which  is  altogether 
difi'erent,  namely,  that  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  any  declaration  of  the 
Government  of  France  that  assumes  that  this  Government  is  not  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  exclusive  sovereign,  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace, 
within  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  over  all 
citizens,  the  disloyal  and  loyal  all  alike.  We  treat  in  that  character, 
which  is  our  legal  character,  or  we  do  not  treat  at  all,  and  we  in  no 
way  consent  to  compromise  that  character  in  the  least  degree.  We  do 
not  even  suff'er  this  character  to  become  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Good  faith  and  honor,  as  well  as  the  same  expediency  which  prompted 
the  proffer  of  our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, in  the  first  instance,  now  require  us  to  adhere  to  that  proposition 
and  abide  by  it;  and  we  do  adhere  to  it,  not,  however,  as  a  divided,  but 
as  an  undivided  nation.  The  proposition  is  tendered  to  France  not  as 
a  neutral,  but  as  a  friend,  and  the  agreement  is  to  be  obligatory  upon 
the  United  States  and  France  and  all  their  legal  dependencies  just 
alike. 

*'  The  case  was  peculiar,  and  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself 
to  you  portentous.  We  were  content  that  you  might  risk  the  experi- 
ment, so,  however,  that  you  should  not  bring  any  responsibility  for 
delay  upon  this  Government.  But  you  now. see  that  by  incorporating 
the  Marcy  amendment  in  your  proposition  you  have  encountered  the 
very  difiBculty  which  was  at  first  foreseen  by  us.  The  following  nations 
are  parties  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  namely:  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bel- 
gium, Bremen,  Brazil,  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
BepabUc  of  the  Equator,  the  Soman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hay  ti, 
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Hamborg,  Hanover,  the  two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Mecklenbarg-Strelitz, 
Mecklenbarg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenbarg,  Parma,  Holland,  Pern, 
Portugal,  Saxonj,  Saxe-Altenbnrg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotba,  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wtirtemberg,  An- 
halt  Dessau,  Modena,  New  Granada,  and  Uruguay.  • 

"The  great  exigency  in  our  affairs  will  have  passed  a\fay — ^for  preser- 
vation or  destruction  of  the  American  Cnion — before  we  could  bring 
all  these  nations  to  unanimity  on  the  subject,  as  you  have  submitted  it 
to  Mr.  Thouvenel.  It  is  a  time  not  for  propagandism,  but  for  energetic 
acting  to  arrest  the  worst  of  all  national  calamities.  We  therefore 
expect  you  now  to  renew  the  proposition  in  the  form  originall3'  pre- 
scribed, but  in  doing  this  you  will  neither  unnecessarily  raise  a  question 
about  the  character  in  which  this  Government  acts  (being  exclusive 
sovereign),  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any  way  compromise  that  char- 
acter in  any  degree.  Whenever  such  a  question  occurs  to  hinder  you, 
let  it  come  up  from  the  other  party  in  the  negotiation.  It  will  be  time 
then  to  stop  and  wait  for  such  further  instructions  as  the  new  exigency 
may  require. 

"One  word  more.  You  will,  in  any  case,  avow  our  preference  for  the 
proposition  with  the  Marcy  amendment  incorporated,  and  will  assure 
the  Government  of  France  that  whenever  there  shall  be  any  hope  for 
the  adoption  of  that  beneficent  feature  by  the  necessary  parties  as  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  we  shall  be  ready  not  only  to  agree  to  it, 
but  even  to  propose  it  and  to  lead  in  the  necessary  negotiations. 

"This  paper  is,  in  one  view,  a  conversation  merely  between  yourself 
and  us.  It  is  not  to  be  made  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we  confide 
in  your  discretion  to  make  such  explanations  as  will  relieve  yourself 
of  embarrassments  and  this  Government  of  any  suspicion  of  inconsist- 
ency or  indirection  in  its  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  and  friendly 
Government  of  France.^ 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Joly  6, 1861.    MSS.  Iii8t.,Fraaoe; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  following  principles: 

1st.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

2d.  Neutral  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  confisca- 
tion under  enemy's  flag. 

3d,  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jones,  Aug.  12,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Austria. 

*<  Your  dispatch  of  August  2  (No.  22)  has  been  received.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  correspondence  which  has  Just  taken  place  between 
yourself  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  with  a  view,  on  your  part,  to  remove 
possible  obstructions  against  the  entrance  upon  negotiations,  with 
which  you  have  so  long  been  charged,  for  an  accession  on  ov  part  to 
the  declaration  of  the  congress  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
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neutrals  in  maritime  war.  It  was  also  understood  by  yon  that  a  fur- 
ther result  of  the  correspondence  would  be  to  facilitate,  indirectly,  the 
oi>eniDg  of  similar  negotiations  for  a  like  object,  by  Mr.  Dayton,  with 
the  Govemment  of  France. 

^^Your  letter  to  Lord  John  Bnssell  is  judicious,  and  is  approved. 
Lord  John  BusselPs  answer  is  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
passage,  upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  instruct  you  to  ask  tne  British 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  for  an  explanation. 

<<  That  passage  is  as  follows : 

^^  *I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  engage- 
ment will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.' 

*^A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  negotiation  will 
bring  the  necessity  for  an  explanation  of  this  passage  into  a  strong  light. 
We  have  heretofore  proposed  to  other  maritime  states  certain  meliora- 
tions of  the  laws  of  maritime  war  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
The  meliorations  are :  Ist.  That  the  neutral  flag  shall  protect  enemy's 
goods  not  contraband  of  war.  2d.  That  the  goods  of  neutrals,  not  con- 
traband, though  found  under  an  enemy's  flag,  shall  not  be  confiscated. 
3d.  That  blockades,  to  be  respected,  must  be  effective. 

^^  The  congress  at  Paris  adopted  these  three  principles,  adding  a 
fourth,  namdy,  that  privateering  shall  be  abolished.  The  powers  which 
constituted  that  congress  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to 
that  declaration.  The  United  States  answered  that  they  would  accede 
on  condition  that  the  others  powers  would  accept  a  fifth  proposition, 
namely,  that  the  goods  of  private  persons,  non-combatants,  should  be 
exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 

<^  When  this  answer  was  given  by  the  United  States,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment declined  to  accept  the  proposed  amendment,  or  fifth  proposi- 
tion, thus  offered  by.  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiation  was  then 
suspended.  We  have  now  proposed  to  resume  the  negotiation,  offering 
our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  as  before,  with  the  amendment 
which  would  exempt  private  property  from  confiscation  in  maritime 
war. 

^*The  British  Government  now,  as  before,  declares  this  amendment 
or  fifth  proposition  inadmissible.  It  results  that,  if  the  United  States 
can  at  all  become  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  by 
the  necessary  consent  of  the  parties  already  committed  to  it,  this  can 
be  done  only  by  their  accepting  that  declaration  without  any  amend- 
ment whatever;  in  other  words,  <pure  and  simple.'  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  have  proposed,  in  your  letter  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  to 
negotiate  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  in  that  form.  It  is  at  this 
'  stage  of  the  affair  that  Lord  John  Bnssell  interposes,  by  way  of  caution, 
the  remark  that  <  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  engagement  will  be 
prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.' 

^<  I  need  dwell  on  this  remark  only  one  moment  to  show  that,  although 
expressed  in  a  very  simple  form  and  in  a  quite  casual  manner,  it  con- 
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tains  what  amounts  to  a  prelimiDary  condition,  which  mast  be  conceded 
by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  either  be  inserted  in  the 
convention,  and  so  modify  onr  adhesion  >  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  or 
else  ninst  be  in  some  confidential  manner  implied  and  reserved,  with 
the  same  effect. 

'^  Upon  principle  this  Government  conld  not  consent  to  enter  into  for- 
mal negotiations,  the  result  of  which,  as  expressed  in  a  convention, 
should  be  modified  or  restricted  by  a  tacit  or  implied  reservation.  Even 
if  such  a  proceeding  was  compatible  with  our  convictions  of  propriety 
or  of  expediency,  there  would  yet  remain  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  a  measure. 

<^  The  President  can  only  initiate  a  treaty.  The  treaty  negotiated  can 
come  into  life  only  through  an  express  and  deliberate  act  of  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  ITnited  States,  which  ratification  sanctions,  in  any 
case,  only  what  is  set  down  in  the  treaty  itself.  I  am  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  understood  in  these  remarks  as  implying  a  belief  that  Lord  John 
Russell  desires,  expects,  or  contemplates  the  practice  of  any  reservation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  of  his 
having  given  you  the  caution  upon  which  I  am  remarking  would  be 
sufficient,  if  evidence  were  necessary,  to  exclude  any  apprehension  of 
that  sort.  It  results  from  these  remarks  that  the  convention  into  which 
we  are  to  enter  must  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect  that '  the  engage- 
ments' to  be  made  therein  are,  '  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  prospect- 
ive, and  will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.' 

*^  I  must,  therefore,  now  discuss  the  propriety  of  inserting  such  a  stip- 
ulation in  the  convention  which  you  have  been  authorized  to  consum- 
mate. The  proposed  stipulation  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  namely : 
First.  That  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  are  '  prospective'  [only]. 

^^  I  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  such  an  amendment.  But  why 
should  it  be  importABtY  A  contract  is  always  prospective,  and  pros- 
pective only,  if  it  contains  no  express  stipulation  that  it  shall  be  retro- 
spective in  its  operation.  So  much,  therefore,  of  the  stipulation  asked 
is  unnecessary,  while,  if  conceded,  it  might  possibly  give  occasion  to 
misapprehension  as  to  its  effect.  Ton  will,  therefore,  decline  to  make 
such  a  condition  without  first  receiving  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
meaning  and  its  importance. 

*^  The  second  part  of  the  proposed  condition  is,  that  the  *  engagement 
will  not  invalidate  anything  already  done.'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
think  this  proposed  condition  exceptio^iable,  if  its  effect  were  clearly 
nnderstood.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  outside  of  his  lordship's 
letter  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  words  '  anything  already  done.' 
If  *  anything'  pertinent  to  the  subject  'has  been  already  done'  which 
ought  not  to  be  invalidated,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  done 
either  by  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  or  by 
the  United  States  only,  or  by  Great  Britain  acting  alone.  There  has 
been  no  loint  action  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  npon  the 
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spbject.  The  United  States  have  done  nothing  affecting  it ;  certainly 
nothing  which  they  apprehend  would  be  invalidated  by  the  simple  form 
of  convention  which  they  propose.  I  am  left  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  ^ thing'  which  'has  been  done  already,'  and  which  Great  Britain 
desires  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  the  convention,  must  be  something 
which  she  herself  has  done.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
what  that  thing  is  which  is  thus  to  be  carefully  saved.  It  would  be 
hazardous  on  our  part  to  assume  to  know,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  British  Government,  with  its  accustomed  frankness,  and  in  view  of 
the  desirableness  of  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  matter,  will  at  once 
specify  what  the  thing  which  has  been  done  by  her,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  invalidated,  really  is.  You  will,  therefore,' respectfully  ask  the  right 
honorable  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  for  an  explanation  of  the  part  of 
his  letter  which  I  have  thus  drawn  under  review,  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  further  procee<lings  in  the  proposed  negotiation. 

''  You  will  perform  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  expla- 
nation is  asked  in  no  querulous  or  hyp  ercritical  spirit.  Secondly,  you 
will  perform  it  with  reasonable  promptness,  so  that  the  attainment  of 
the  important  object  of  the  negotiation  may  not  be  unuecessarilj'  de- 
layed ;  and,  thirdly,  you  will  assure  the  British  Government  that  while 
the  United  States  at  present  see  no  reason  to  th  ink  that  the  stipulation 
proposed  is  necessary  or  expedient,  yet,  in  view  of  the  great  interests 
of  commerce  ami  of  ci\ilization  which  are  involved,  they  will  refuse 
nothing  which  shall  be  really  just,  or  even  non-essential  and  not 
injurious  to  themselves,  while  of  course  I  suppose  they  are  not  ex- 
pected in  any  way  to  compromise  their  own  national  integrity,  safety, 
or  honor." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aug.  17,  1861.  MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861.  See  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  Ang. 
22,  1861.     MSS.  Notes,  Austria. 

"I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  August  23,  number  32.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  note  which  was  addressed  to  you  by  Lord  Euasell  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  mouth,  and  a  paper  containing  the  form  of  an  official 
declaration  which  he  proposes  to  make  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  on 
the  occasion  of  affixing  his  signature  to  the  i)rojected  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  accession  of  the 
former  power  to  the  articles  of  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris 
for  the  melioration  of  the  rigor  of  international  law  in  regard  to  neutrals 
in  maritime  war.  The  instrument  thus  submitted  to  us  by  Lord  Eus- 
sell  is  in  the  following  words :  ^  Draft  of  declaration. — In  affixing  his 
signature  to  the  convention  of  this  day,  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Earl 
Russell  declares,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty,  that  Her  Majesty  does  not 
intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall  have  any 
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bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences  now  prevailing  in 
the  United  States.' 

^^Lord  Eussell,  in  bis  note  to  you,  explains  tbe  object  of  the  instru- 
ment by  saying  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  any  misconception  as  to 
the  nature  of  the.  engagement  to  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty. 

"You  have  judged  very  rightly  in  considering  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  British  G'overnmeut  as  one  so  grave  and  so  novel  in  its 
character  as  to  render  further  action  on  your  part  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
jected convention  inadmissible  until  you  shall  have  special  instructions 
from  this  Department. 

"Long  before  the  present  communication  can  reach  you,  my  instruc- 
tions of  August  17,  Ko.  61,  will  have  come  to  your  hands.  That  paper 
directed  you  to  ask  Lord  Eussell  to  explain  a  passage  in  a  note  written 
to  you,  and  then*  lying  before  me,  in  which  he  said :  <  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  engagement  (to  be  contained 
in  the  projected  convention)  will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate 
anything  already  done,'  which  explanation  I  stated  would  be  expected 
as  a  preliminary  before  you  could  proceed  further  in  the  transaction. 

"You  have  thus  been  already  prepared  for  the  information  that  your 
resolution  to  await  special  instructions  in  the  present  emergency  is  ap- 
proved. 

"I  feel  myself  at  liberty,  perhaps  bound,  to  assume  that  Lord  Eus- 
selPs  proposed  declaration,  which  I  have  herein  recited,  will  have  been 
already  regarded,  as  well  by  him  as  by  yourself,  as  sufficiently  answer- 
ing the  request  for  preliminary  explanations  which  you  were  inscrueted 
to  make. 

"I  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  case  is  fully  before  me,  and  that 
the  question  whether  this  Government  will  consent  to  enter  into  the 
projected  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the  condition  of  admit- 
ting the  simultaneous  declaration  on  Her  Majesty's  part,  proposed  by 
Lord  Russell,  is  ready  to  be  decided. 

"I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  the  proposed  declara- 
tion is  inadmissible. 

■ 

"It  would  be  virtually  a  new  and  distinct  article  incorporated  into 
the  projected  convention.  To  admit  such  a  new  article  would,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  be  to  perfnit  a  foreign 
l)ower  to  take  cognizance  of  and  adjust  its  relations  upon  assumed  in- 
ternal and  purely  domestic  differences  existing  within  our  own  country. 

"This  broad  consideration  supersedes  any  necessity  for  considering 
in  what  manner  or  in  what  degree  tbe  projected  convention,  if  com- 
pleted either  subject  to  the  explanation  proposed  or  not,  would  bear 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  internal  differences  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment assume  to  be  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

"I  do  not  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  view  thus  adopted  by  tbe  President  seems  to  be  in  harmony 
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eqaally  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Bepublic  and  a  just 
sense  of  its  honor  and  dignity. 

^^  The  proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible,  among  other  reasons,  be- 
cause it  IS  not  mutual.  It  proposes  a  special  rule  by  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's obligations  shall  be  meliorated  in  their  bearing  upon  internal  diffi- 
culties now  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  while  the  obligations  to  be 
assumed  by  the  United  States  shall  not  be  similarly  meliorated  or  at  all 
affected  in  their  bearing  on  internal  differences  that  may  now  be  pre- 
vailing, or  may  hereafter  arise  and  prevail,  in  Great  Britain. 

■ 

^^  It  is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  be  a  substantial  and  even  a 
radical  departure  from  the  declaration  of  the  congress  at  Paris.  That 
declaration  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of  any  of  the  parties  to  it  in 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  their  obligations  upon  internal  differences 
which  may  prevail  in  the  territories  or  dominions  of  other  parties. 

^^The  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  is  the  joint  act  of  forty-six 
great  and  enlightened  powers,  designing  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  mari- 
time war  and  to  promote  the  first  interest  of  humanity,  which  is  peace. 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  us  to  ac- 
cede to  this  noble  act  otherwise  than  upon  the  same  equal  footing  upon 
which  all  the  other  parties  to  it  are  standing.  We  could  not  consent 
to  accede  to  the  declaration  with  a  modification  of  its  terms  unless  all 
the  present  parties  to  it  should  stipulate  that  the  modification  should 
be  adopted  as  one  of  universal  application.  The  British  Government 
cannot  but  know  that  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  an  entire  re- 
formation of  the  declaration  of  Paris  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has 
not  even  told  us  that  it  would  accept  the  modification  as  a  general  one 
if  it  were  proposed. 

<'  It  results  that  the  United  States  must  accede  to  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  on  the  same  terms  with  all  the  other  parties  to  it, 
or  that  they  do  not  accede  to  it  at  all. 

'^  Yon  will  present  these  considerations  to  Lord  Eussell,  not  as  argu- 
ments why  the  British  Government  ought  to  recede  from  4:he  position 
it  has  assumed,  but  as  the  grounds  upon  which  the  United  States  de- 
cline to  enter  into  the  project<ed  convention  recognizing  that  exceptional 
position  of  Her  Majesty. 

"If,  therefore,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  shall  adhere  to 
the  proposition  thus  disallowed,  you  will  inform  Lord  Bussell  that  the 
negotiation  must  for  the  present  be  suspended. 

"I  forbear  purposely  from  a  review  of  the  past  correspondence,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  parties  for  this  failure  of 
negotiations,  from  which  I  had  hoped  results  would  flow  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  two  nations,  but  to  the  whole  world — beneficial,  not  in  the 
present  age  only,  but  in  future  ages. 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  we  may  withdraw  from  the  subject  carrying 
away*  no  feelings  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  jealousy,  so  that  in  some  hap- 
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pier  time  it  may  be  resumed,  and  the  important  objects  of  the  proposed 
convention  may  be  fully  secured.  I  believe  that  that  propitious  time 
IS  even  now  not  distant ;  and  I  will  hope  that  when  it  comes  Great 
Britain  will  not  only  willingly  and  unconditionally  accept  the  adhesion 
of  the  United  States  to  all  the  benignant  articles  of  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris,  but  will  even  go  further,  and,  relinquishing  her 
present  objections,  consent,  as  the  United  States  have  so  constantly  in- 
vited, that  the  private  property,  not  contraband,  of  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  nations  in  cx>llisiou  shall  be  exempted  from  confiscation  equally 
in  warfare  waged  on  the  land  and  in  warfare  waged  upon  the  seas, 
which  are  the  common  highways  of  all  nations. 

^<  Begarding  this  negotiation  as  at  an  end,  the  question  arises,  what, 
then,  are  to  be  the  views  and  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  war  in  the  present  case.  My  previ- 
ous  dispatches  leave  no  uncertainty  upon  this  point  We  regard  Great 
Britain  as  a  friend.  Her  Majesty's  flag,  according  to  our  traditional 
principles,  covers  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  Goods  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  exempt  from  confisca- 
tion, though  found  under  a  neutral  or  disloyal  flag.  No  depredation 
sball  be  committed  by  our  naval  forces  or  by  those  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zens, so  far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  upon  the  vessels  or  property  of  Brit- 
ish subjects.    Onr  blockade,  being  effective,  must  be  respected. 

^'  The  unfortunate  failure  of  our  negotiations  to  amend  the  law  of 
nations  in  regard  to  maritime  war  does  not  make  us  enemies,  although, 
if  they  had  been  successful,  we  should  have  perhaps  been  more  assured 
friends. 

"  Civil  war  is  a  calamity  from  which  certainly  no  people  or  nation  that 
has  ever  existed  has  been  always  exempt.  It  is  one  which  probably  no 
nation  ever  will  escape.  Perhaps  its  most  injurious  trait  is  its  tendency 
to  subvert  the  good  understanding  and  break  up  the  relations  existing 
between  the  distracted  state  and  friendly  nations,  and  to  involve  them, 
sooner  or  later,  in  war.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that  the 
internal  differences  existing  in  this  country  may  be  confined  within  our 
own  borders.  I  do  not  sufler  myself  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  has  a  desire  that  we  may  be  successful  in  attaining  that  object, 
and  that  she  looks  with  dread  upon  the  possibility  of  being  herself 
drawn  into  this  unhappy  internal  controversy  of  our  own.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  regarded  as  disrespectful  if  you  should  remind  Lord 
Eussell  that  when,  in  1838,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Canada,  a  part  of 
the  British  dominions  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  and  the  President  executed  a  law  which  effectu- 
ally prevented  any  intervention  against  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  those  internal  differences  by  American  citizens,  whatever  might 
be  their  motives,  real  or  jiretended,  whether  of  interest  or  sympathy, 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  that  enactment.  The  British  Government  will 
judge  for  itself  whether  it  js  suggestive  of  any  measures  on  the  part  of 
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Great  Britain  that  might  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  two  conn- 
tries,  and  tiirough  that  way  the  peace  of  all  nations.'^ 

Mr.  Sewarclf  Sec. of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sept. 7,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  6r.  Brit.; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  dispatches  from 
the  Department,  numbered  from  01  to  67,  both  inclusive. 

*•  Since  the  date  of  your  No.  61, of  the  17th  of  August,  you  will  have 
learned  ere  this  that  the  enigmatical  extract  from  Lord  EusselPs  note 
to  me,  of  which  you  instructed  me  to  ask  an  explanation,  has  taken  a 
very  distinct  and  unequivocal  shape,  aupersedingall  necessity  for  further 
inquiry.  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  similarity  of  some  of 
the  reasoning  in  your  dispatch  with  that  which  you  will  find  already 
made  use  of  in  my  letter  to  his  lordship,  of  the  23d  August,  declining 
to  conclude  the  negotiation.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  let  it  stay  for  the  present  in  the  situation  in  which 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  placed  it.  But  in  this  1  remain  to  be  di- 
rected at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

'^  In  this  connection  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  Lord  Bus- 
selPs  DOte  of  the  28th  of  August,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  23d  of  that 
month  to  him,  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  I  like- 
wise send  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Lord  Lyons,  which  he  seems  to 
have  furnished  to  me  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith  in  the  represen- 
tation be  made  of  them  to  me  at  the  conference." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sept.  7,  1861.    MSS.  Dispatch,  6r.  Brit. ;  Dip.  Corr., 
1861. 

*'  The  undersigned,  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  note,  of  the  23d  instant, 
of  Mr.  Adams,  envoy  extraordinary  arid  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States. 

**  Mr.  Adams  has  accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  delay  in  answering 
the  note  of  the  undersigned  of  the  19th  instant.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  all  these  transactions  has  acted  in  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  undersigned  cannot  be 
surprised  that  Mr.  Adams  should  wish  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Day- 
ton, at  Paris,  before  replying  to  his  note. 

*'  The  undersigned  is  quite  prepared,  following  Mr.  Adams,  to  reca- 
pitulate the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  he  is  happy  to  think 
that  in  matters  of  fact  there  is  no  ground  for  any  controversy  between 
them.    He  need  only  supply  omissions. 

^' Mr.  Adams,  at  his  first  interview  with  the  undersigned,  on  the  18th 
of  Ma3'  last,  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  as  one  on 
which  he  had  power  to  negotiate,  and  the  undersigned  then  told  him 
that  the  matter  had  been  already  committed  to  the  care  of  Lord  Lyons, 
at  Washington,  with  authority  to  agree  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  adoption  of  three  of  the  articles  and 
the  omission  of  the  first,  being  that  relating  to  privateering.  So  far, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  agrees  substantially  with  that  which  is 
here  made.  But  the  representation  of  the  undersigned  was  strictly 
accurate,  and  in  the  fiiith  of  it  he  subjoins  the  dispatch  by  which  Lord 
Lyons  was  authorized  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  three  latter 
articles  of  the  declaration  of  Paris.  Lord  Lyons,  however,  was  not 
^inpowered  to  sign   a  conyention^  because  that  form  had  not  beeq 
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adopted  by  the  powers  who  origiually  signed  the  declaration,  nor  by 
any  of  the  nomerous  states  which  afterwards  gave  their  adherence  to 
its  articles. 

'^  At  a  later  period,  when  Mr.  Adams  brought  a  copy  of  his  fiill 
powers  to  the  foreign  office,  the  undersigned  asked  why  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  given  in  the  same  form  as  that  of 
other  powers,  and  he  was  told,  in  reply,  that  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  required  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  any  agreement 
with  foreign  powers,  that  agreement  must  necessarily,  or  at  least  would 
most  conveniently,  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  convention. 

''The  undersigned  yielded  to  this  argument,  and  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  which  Her  Uajesty's 
Government  have  been  acting  throughout  in  complete  agreement,  to  con- 
cur likewise  in  this  departure  from  the  form  in  which  the  declaration  of 
Paris  had  been  adopted  by  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

'^  But  the  British  Government  could  not  sign  the  convention  proposed 
by  the  United  States  as  an  act  of  Great  Britain  singly  and  alone,  and 
they  found  to  their  surprise  that  in  case  of  France  and  of  some  of  the 
other  European  powers  the  addition  of  Mr.  Miircy  relating  to  private 
property  at  sea  had  been  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
at  the  courts  of  those  powers. 

'<  The  undersigned  (Concurs  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Adams  re- 
specting the  transactions  which  followed.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
like  Mr.  Adams,  wished  to  establish  a  doctrine  for  all  time,  with  a  view 
to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war  all  over  the  globe.  The  instructions  sent  to 
Lord  Lyons  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  wish  to  give  permanence  and 
fixity  of  principles  to  this  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

"  The  undersigned  has  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  subject  upon 
which  the  negotiation  is  interrupted. 

•'  The  undersigned  has  notified  Mr.  Adams  of  his  intention  to  accom- 
pany his  signature  of  the  proposed  convention  with  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  Her  Majesty  '  does  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  en- 
gagement which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  inter, 
nal  differences  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States.' 

'^  The  reasons  for  this  course  can  be  easily  explained.  On  some  recent 
occasions,  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  respecting  the 
boundary,  and  with  respect  to  the  treaty  called  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,'  serious  differences  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  precise  meaning  of  words,  and  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
them. 

^<  It  was  most  desirable  in  framing  a  new  agreement  not  to  give  rise 
to  a  fresh  dispute. 

"  But  the  different  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  internal  dissensions  now  unhappily  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  gave  warning  that  such  a  dispute  might  arise  out  of  the 
proposed  convention. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
President  had  declared  by  proclamation  his  intention  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  nine  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  those  nine  States,  had  declared  his  intention  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  and  having  also  received  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  design  of  both  sides  to  arm,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  civil  war  existed  in  America,  and  Her  Majesty  had  thereupon 
proclaimed  her  neutrality  in  the  approaching  contest. 
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^^  The  GovemmeDt  of  the  United  St^ates,  on  the  other  hand,  spolic 
only  of  unlawful  combinations,  and  designated  those  concerned  in  them 
as  rebels  and  pirates.  It  would  follow  logically  and  consistently,  from 
the  attitude  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  being  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent,  might,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  arm  privateers,  and  that  their  privateers  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  *armed  vessels  of  a  belligerent. 

<^With  equal  logic  and  consistency  it  would  follow,  from  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States,  that  the  privateers  of  the  Southern  States 
might  be  decreed  to  be  pirates,  and  it  might  be  further  argued  by  the 
Gk>vernment  of  the  United  States  that  a  European  power  signing  a 
convention  with  the  United  States,  declaring  that  privateering  was 
and  remains  abolished,  would  be  bound  to  treat  the  privateers  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  as  pirates. 

^'  Hence,  instead  of  an  agreement,  charges  of  bad  faith  and  violation 
of  a  convention  might  be  brought  in  the  United  States  against  the 
power  signing  such  a  convention,  and  treating  the  privateers  of  the  so- 
cialled  Confederate  States  as  those  of  a  belligerent  power. 

<^  The  undersigned  had  at  first  intended  to  make  verbally  the  declara- 
tion proposed.  But  he  considered  it  would  be  more  clear,  more  open, 
more  fair  to  Mr.  Adams  to  put  the  declaration  in  writing,  and  give  no- 
tice of  it  to  Mr.  Adams  before  signing  the  convention. 

<<  The  undersigned  will  not  now  reply  to  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Adams  for  not  signing  the  convention  if  accompanied  by  the  proposed 
declaration.  Her  M^esty's  Government  wish  the  question  to  be  fairly 
weighed  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  undersigned,  like  Mr. 
Adams,  wishes  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  most  friendly  relations 
between  Her  Majesty's  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  Her  Migesty's  Government  decline  to  bind  tJiemselves  with- 
out a  clear  explanation  on  their  part  to  a  convention  which,  seemingly 
confined  to  an  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  might  be 
construed  as  an  engagement  to  interfere  in  the  unhappy  dissensions  now 
prevailing  in  the  United  States — an  interference  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  Her  M^esty's  public  declarations,  and  would  be  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  which  Her  Mtgesty  has  deliberately  sanctioned." 

Earl  BttsseU  to  Mr.  Adams,  Aagast  28,  1861 ;  ibid. 

The  following  instructions  were  inclosed : 

"  FOBBION  Office,  May  18,  1861. 

''  Mt  Lord  :  Her  Majesty's  Government  deeply  lament  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  North  America,  and  they  wonld  gladly  lend  their  aid  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 

*'  Yon  are  instracted,  therefore,  in  case  yon  should  be  asked  to  employ  yoor  good 
offices,  either  sinj^ly  or  In  conjunction  with  the  representatiyes  of  other  powers,  to  give 
your  assistance  in  promoting  the  work  of  reconciliation.  But  as  it  is  most  probable, 
eepecially  after  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Seward,  that  foreign  advice  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted,  you  will  refrain  from  offering  it  unasked.  Such  being  the  case,  and  suppos- 
ing the  contest  not  to  be  at  once  ended  by  signal  success  on  one  side  or  by  the  return 
of  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  contending  parties,  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  have 
to  confuder  what  will  be  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  between  the  two 
belligerents. 

''  So  far  as  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  toward  the  European  powers , 
is  ooncemed,  that  position  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  April 
16,  1856.    That  declaration  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Austria,  France,  Great 
BritaiB,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey. 
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"  The  motives  for  making  that  declaratiou,  and  for  agreeing  to  the  articles  of  mari- 
time law  which  it  proposes  to  introduce  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  'uni- 
form doctrine'  and  '  fixed  principles,'  are  thus  shortly  enumerated  in  the  declaration: 

'* '  Considering  that  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  long  been  the  subj|eot  of  deplor- 
able disputes ; 

'*  'That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter  gives  rise  to 
differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious 
difficulties,  and  even  conflicts ; 

**  'That  it  i^  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so  im- 
portant a  point ; 

"  'That  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Qovemments  are  animated  than  by  seeking  to  intro- 
duce into  international  relations  fixed  principles  in  this  respect  — 

" '  The  above-mentioned  plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized,  resolved  to  con- 
cert among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  object,  and  having  come  to 
an  agreement  have  adopted  the  following  solemn  declaration : ' 

"  ist.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

"2d.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war. 

"3d.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

"  4th.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective— that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  powers  signing  the  declaration  engaged  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
states  which  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  those  states 
to  accede  to  it.  They  finally  agreed  that '  the  present  declaration  is  not  and  shall 
not  be  binding,  except  between  those  powers  who  have  acceded  or  who  shall  accede 
to  it.' 

"  The  powers  which  acceded  to  the  declaration  are  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bre- 
men, Brazil,  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  Denmark,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Republic  of  the  Equator,  the  Roman 
States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haj^ti,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  the  two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Parma,  Holland,  Pern, 
Portugal,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenbnrg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Wei- 
mer,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wtlrtemberg,  Anhalt  Dessau,  Modena,  New 
Granada,  and  Uruguay. 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  in  acknowledging,  on  the  28th  of  July,  IB56,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  Paris  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Count  de  Sartiges,  proposed  to  add  to  the  first  article  thereof  the  following  words :  '  and 
that  the  private  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas 
shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerents,  ex- 
cept it  be  contraband;'  and  Mr.  Marcy  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  €k>vemment 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  clause  so  amended,  together  with  the  other  three  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  declaration. 

'*  Mr.  Marcy  also  stated  that  he  was  directed  to  communicate  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions,  independently  of  the  first, 
>}hou]dthe  proposed  amendment  of  the  first  article  be  unacceptable. 

"  The  United  States  minister  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1857,  renewed  the 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  first  article,  and  submitted  a  draft  of  convention,  in  which 
the  article  so  amended  would  be  embodied  with  the  other  three  articles.  But,  before 
any  decision  was  taken  on  this  proposal,  a  change  took  place  in  the  American  Qov- 
«  emment  by  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Dallas 
announced,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1857,  that  he  was  directed  to  suspend  negotiations  on 
the  subject;  up  to  the  present  time  those  negotiations  have  not  been  renewed. 
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«  The  conaeqoence  ie,  that  the  United  States  remainiDg  oatside  the  provisions  of  the 
declaratiou  of  Paris,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  international  duties  with  regard 
to  snch  matters  may  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belliger- 
entii  which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties  and  even  conflicts. 

*'  It  is  with  a  view  to  remove  beforehand  such  '  difficulties/  and  to  prevent  snch 
'oonflicts,'  that  I  now  address  you. 

*'  For  this  purpose  I  proceed  to  remark  on  the  four  articles,  beginning,  not  with  the 
first,  bat  with  the  last : 

<'In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  the  24th  of  February,  1857,  Mr.  Dallas, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  while  submitting  the  draft  of  a  new  convention, 
explains  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  four  articles. 

"In  reference  to  the  last  article  he  says:  'The  fourth  of  those  principles,  respect- 
ing blockades,  had,  it  is  believed,  long  since  become  a  fixed  rule  of  the  law  of  war.' 

"There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  fourth  article. 

"  With  respect  to  the  third  article,  the  principle  laid  down  in  it  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  law,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Indeed  this  part  of 
the  law  is  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent  to  be  uniform  in  the  two  countries. 

"  With  respect  to  the  second  article,  Mr.*  Dallas  says,  in  the  letter  before  quoted : 
'About  two  years  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Paris,  negotiations  had  been 
origiiiated  and  were  in  train  with  the  maritime  nations  for  the  adoption  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  propositions  substantially  as  enumerated  in  the  declaration.' 

"The  United  States  have  therefore  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion. 

"Indeed,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  to  remark  that  this  principle  is  adopted 
in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  22d  of  July,  1854,  and 
was  sanctioned, by  the  United  States  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  hjstory  of  their  in- 
dependence by  their  accession  to  the  armed  neutrality. 

"  With  Great  Britain  the  case  has  been  different.  She  formerly  contended  for  the 
opposite  principles  as  the  established  rule  of  the  law  of  nations. 

"  But  having,  in  1856,  upon  full  consideration,  determined  to  depart  from  that 
rale,  she  means  to  adhere  to  the  principle  she  then  adopted.  The  United  States,  who 
have  always  desired  this  change,  can,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  no  difficulty  in  as- 
senting to  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  Paris. 

"  There  remains  only  to  be  considered  the  first  article,  namely,  that  relating  to  pri- 
vateering, from  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  withhold  their  assent. 
Under  these  circnmstances  it  is  expedient  to  consider  what  is  required  on  this  subject 
by  the  general  law  of  nations.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  privateers  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents  may  be  manned  by  lawless  and  aban- 
doned men,  who  may  commit,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the  most  destructive  and  san- 
gninary  outrages. 

**  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  ship  bearing  a 
letter  of  marque  must,  by  law  of  nations,  carry  on  their  hostilities  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  war.  Her  Majesty's  Government  must,  therefore,  hold  any  Gov- 
ernment issuing  such  letters  of  marque  responsible  for,  and  liable  to  make  good,  any 
hisses  sustained  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  consequence  of  wrongful  proceeding  of 
veHsels  sailing  under  such  letters  of  marque. 

'*  In  this  way  the  object  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  at- 
tained without  the  adoption  of  any  new  principle. 

"  You  will  urge  these  views  upon  Mr.  Seward. 

"  The  proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  made  with  a  view  to  limit  and 
restrain  that  destruction  of  property  and  that  interruption  of  trade  which  must,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  bo  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  hostilities.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  expect  that  these  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  United 
Slates  Government  in  a  friendly  spirit.    If  such  shall  be  the  case,  you  will  endeavor 
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than  the  obligations  which  the  United  States  must  assame  towards 
France  and  towards  every  other  one  of  the  forty-six  sovereigns  wh^ 
are  parties  to  it,  and  narrower  than  the  mutual  obligations  of  all  those 
parties,  including  France  herself. 

'^  If  we  should  accede  to  that  condition,  it  manifestly  would  not  be 
the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  to  which  we  would  be  adhering, 
but  a  dififerent  and  special  and  peculiar  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States  only.  Even  as  such  a  treaty  it  would  be  unequal.  As- 
suming that  Mr.  ThouvenePs  reasoning  is  correct,  we  should  in  that  case 
be  contracting  an  obligation,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  implicate  our- 
selves in  any  internal  conflict  that  may  now  be  existing  or  that  may 
hereafter  occur  in  France,  while  she  would  be  distinctly  excused  by  us 
from  any  similar  duty  towards  the  United  States. 

^'  I  know  that  France  is  a  friend,  and  means  to  be  just  and  equal 
towards  the  United  States.  I  must  assume,  therefore,  that  she  means 
not  to  make  an  exceptional  arrangement  with  us,  but  to  carry  out  the 
same  arrangement  in  her  ipterpretation  of  the  obligations  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  congress  of  Paris  in  regard  to  other  powers.  Thus  car- 
ried out,  the  declaration  of  Paris  would  be  expounded  so  as  to  exclude 
all  internal  conflicts  in  states  from  the  application  of  the  articles  of  that 
celebrated  declaration.  Most  of  the  wars  of  modern  times — perhaps  of 
all  times — have  been  insurrectionary  wars,  or  "  internal  conflicts,"  If 
the  position  now  assumed  by  France  should  thus  be  taken  by  all  the 
other  parties  to  the  declaration,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  first  article 
of  that  instrument,  instead  of  being,  in  fiact,  an  universal  and  eflectual 
inhibition  of  the  practice  of  privateering,  would  abrogate  it  only  in 
wars  between  foreign  nations,  while  it  would  enjoy  universal  toleration 
in  civil  and  social  wars.  With  great  deference  I  cannot  but  think  that 
thus  modified  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  would  lose  much 
of  the  reverence  which  it  has  hitherto  received  from  Christian  nations. 
If  it  Vere  proper  for  me  to  pursue  the  argument  further  I  might  add 
that  sedition,  insurrection,  and  treason  would  find  in  such  a  new  reading 
of  the  declaration  of  Paris  encouragement  which  would  tend  to  render 
the  most  stable  and  even  the  most  beneficent  systems  of  government 
insecure.  "Sot  do  I  know  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  contended  that 
practices  more  destructive  to  property  and  life  ought  to  be  tolerated  in 
civil  or  fratricidal  wars  than  are  allowed  in  wars  between  independent 
nations. 

''  I  cannot,  indeed,  admit  that  the  engagement  which  France  is  re- 
quired to  make  without  the  qualifying  declaration  in  question  would, 
directly  or  indirectly,  implicate  her  in  our  internal  conflicts.  But  if 
such  should  be  its  effect,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  disclaim  any  desire 
for  such  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
of  this  long  correspondence  has  liiid  for  one  of  its  objects  the  purpose 
of  averting  any  such  intervention.  If,  however,  such  an  intervention 
would  be  the  result  of  the  unqualified  execution  of  the  convention  by 
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France,  then  the  fault  clearly  must  b^e  inherent  in  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  itself,  and  it  is  not  a  result  of  anything  that  the 
United  States  have  done  or  proposed. 

*^  Two  motives  induced  them  to  tender  their  adhesion  to  that  declara- 
tion-^first,  a  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  other  progressive  nations 
in  the  melioration  of  the  rigors  of  maritime  war ;  second,  a  desire  to 
relieve  France  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  lives  or  prop- 
erty of  her  people  from  violence  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  civil  con> 
flict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  by  giving  her,  unasked,  all  the  guarantees 
in  that  respect  which  are  containecl  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Paris.  The  latter  of  these  two  motives  is  now  put  to  rest,  insomuch 
as  France  declines  the  guarantees  we  offer.  Doubtlessly,  she  is  satis- 
fied that  they  are  unnecessary.  We  have  always  practiced  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  declaration.  We  did  so  long  before  they  were  adopted  by 
the  congress  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  friendly  states 
are  concerned.  While  our  relations  with  France  remain  as  they  now 
are  we  shall  continue  the  same  practice  none  the  less  faithfully  than  if 
bound  to  do  so  by  a  solemn  convention. 

*^  The  other  and  higher  motive  will  remain  unsatisfied,  and  it  will  lose 
none  of  its  force.  We  shall  be  ready  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of 
Paris  with  every  power  that  will  agree  to  adopt  its  principles  for  the 
government  of  its  relations  to  us,  and  which  shall  be  content  to  accept 
our  adhesion  on  the  same  basis  upon  which  all  the  other  parties  to  it 
have  acceded. 

'^  We  know  that  France  has  a  .high  and  generous  ambition.  We 
shall  wait  for  her  to  accept  hereafter  that  co-operation  on  our  part  in  a 
great  reform  which  she  now  declines.  We  shall  not  doubt  that  when 
the  present  embarrassment  which  causes  her  to  decline  this  co-opera- 
tion shall  have  been  removed,  as  it  soon  will  be,  she  will  then  agree 
with  us  to  go  still  further,  and  abolish  the  confiscation  of  property  of 
non-belligerent  citizens  and  subjects  in  maritime  war. 

^^  You  will  inform  Mr.  Thouvenel  that  the  proposed  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  is  deemed  inadmissible  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  if  it  shall  be  still  insisted  upon,  you  will  then  in- 
form him  that  you  are  instructed  for  the  present  to  desist  from  further 
negotiation  on  the  subject  involved." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Sept.  10, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  France ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant,  communicating  to  this  Government  the  text  of  a  dispatch 
from  Count  Bismarck,  to  the  effect  that  private  property  on  the  high 
seas  will  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 

"In  compliance  with  the  request  further  contained  in  your  note,  that 
communication  has  been  ofiicially  made  public  from  this  Department. 
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^^  It  is  DOW  nearly  a  century  since  the  United  States,  throagh  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  their  plenipotentiaries, 
and  Prassla,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Frederick,  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years  from  its  date, 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  if  war  should  unhappily  anse  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  ^all  merchant  and  trading  vessels  employed 
in  exchanging  the  products  of  different  places,  and  thereby  rendering 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to 
be  obtained,  and  more  general,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  un- 
molested; and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  should  grant  or 
issue  any  commission  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them 
to  take  or  destroy  such  trading  vessels,  or  interrupt  such  commerce.' 

^^The  Government  of  the  United  States  receives  with  great  pleasure 
the  renewed  adherence  of  a  great  and  enlightened  German  Government 
to  the  principle  temporarily  established  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  and  since 
then  advocated  by  this  Government  whenever  opportunity  has  offered. 
In  1854,  President  Pierce,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  said  : 
<  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing  as  a  rule  of 
international  law,  to  exempt  private  property  upon  the  ocean  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United 
States  will  readily  meet  them  on  that  broad  ground.'  In  1856  this 
Government  was  invited  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris. 
Mr.  Marcy,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  replied:  *The  President  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  first  proposition  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
at  Paris  the  following  words:  ^^And  that  the  private  property  of  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted 
from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  unless  it 
be  contraband."  Thus  amended,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  adopt  it,  together  with  the  other  three  principles  contained  in  that 
declaration.'  And  again,  in  1861,  Mr.  Seward  renewed  the  offer  to 
give  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress at  Paris,  and  expressed  a  preference  that  the  same  amendment 
should  be  retained. 

^*  Count  Bismarck's  dispatch,  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant,  shows  that  North  Germany  is  willing  to  recognize  this  principle 
(even  without  reciprocity)  in  the  war  which  has  now  unhappily  broken 
out  between  that  country  and  France.  This  gives  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Uiiited  States  may  soon  be  grati- 
fied by  seeing  it  universally  recognized  as  another  restraining  and 
harmoniziug  influence  imposed  by  modern  civilization  upon  the  art  of 
war." 

Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gerolt,  July  22,  1870.    MSS.  Notes,  Geim.;  For. 
Bel.,  1870. 

^^  You  are  informed  that  you  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  of  citizens  or  subjects 
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of  either  of  the  two  parties  (to  the  Franco-German  war)  from  capture 
on  the  high  seas  by  either  privateers  or  public  vessels  of  the  other.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bancrofl,  Oct.  28, 1870.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ. ;  For. 
Rel.,  1870. 

"  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  Baron  Gerolt,  the  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  North  German  Union,  of  the  14th 
instant,  inclosing  a  translation  of  a  telegram  from  Count  Bismarck,,  of 
the  13th  instant,  to  the  North  German  legation  at  Washington,  in  the 
following  words : 

*'  The  treatment  of  German  merchant  ships  by  France  obliges  us  to  revoke  the  dec- 
laration made  by  ns  at  the  begiuuiug  of  the  war,  exempting  all  French  merchant  ves- 
sels, not  carrying  contraband  of  war  articles,  from  capture  by  our  war  vessels. 

"  As  neutral  property  may  have  been  shipped  on  board  of  French  vessels  in  confi- 
dence of  the  above  declaration,  the  now  measure  will  not  be  carried  into  effect  until 
four  weeks  after  this  date. 

^^In  informing  Baron  Gerolt  that  the  information  so  communicated 
will  be  made  public,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  further  to  express 
the  great  regret  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceives the  information  tbat  circumstances  have  arisen  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  North  Germany  justifies  its  withdrawal 
from  a  position  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  regarded 
with  very  great  satisfaction,  as  taken  in  the  best  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

^^  The  telegram  from  Count  Bismarck,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
undersigned  by  Baron  Gerolt  on  the  19th  day  of  July  last,  was  in  the 
following  language: 

"  Private  property  on  high  seas  will  be  exempted  from  sei;sale  by  His  Majesty'8 
ships,  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 

^^The  notice  now  communicated  to  the  undersigned  by  Baron  Gerolt 
relates  in  terms  to  French  merchant  vessels,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
American  merchant  vessels.  To  avoid  misapprehension  and  future 
difficulty,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inquire  of  Baron  Gerolt 
whether  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  to  continue  ex- 
empt from  seizure^  or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  named  as  relegated  to  their  rights  under  the  13th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1799  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
which  was  revived  by  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1828. 

''  'Art.  XIII.  Aud  in  the  same  case  of  one  of  the  contraeting  parties  being  engaged 
in  war  with  any  other  power,  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  aud  misunderstandings 
that  usually  arise  respecting  merchandise  of  coutrabandi  such  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  no  such  articles  carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be  deemed  con- 
tTaband,  so  as  to  induce  confiscation  or  condemnation  and  a  loss  of  property  to  indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  vessels  and  articles,  and  to  de- 
tain them  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  captors  may  think  necessary  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  or  damage  that  might  ensue  from  their  proceeding,  paying,  however, 
a  roMO&able  compensation  for  the  loss  such  arrest  shall  occasion  to  the  proprietors; 
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and  it  sIiaU  further  be  ^allowed  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  captors  the  whole  or  aay 
part  of  the  military  stores  so  detained,  paying  the  owners  the  fnll  value  of  the  same, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  current  price  at  the  place  of  its  destination.  Bnt  in  the 
ease  supposed  of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  of  contraband,  if  the  master  of  the  ves- 
sel stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to  be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port, 
nor  further  detained,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

'' '  All  cannon,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  balls,  musketSr 
flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes,  swords,  belts,  cartonch 
boxes,  saddles,  and  bridles,  beyond  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  or 
beyond  that  which  every  man  serving  on  board  the  vessel,  or  passenger,  ought  to 
have ;  and  in  general  whatever  is  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  arms  and 
military  stores,  of  what  description  soever,  shall  be  deemed  objects  of  contraband.'" 

Mr. Fish, Sec. of  State, to  Mr.  Gerolt,  Jan.  14,  1871.    MSS.  Kotes,  Germ.;  For. 
Eel.,  1871. 

<<The  nndersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  which  Baron  Gerolt,  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  North  German  Union,  did  him  the 
honor,  on  the  16th  instant,  to  address  to  him  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
declaration  made  by  the  North  German  Government  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  France,  for  the  protection  of  all  private  property 
at  sea.  Baron  Gerolt  apparently  labors  under  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  the  undersigned,  in  his  note  of  the  14th  instant,  inquired  whether 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  would,  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  measures,  still  be  protected  from  capture  as  before,  and  would 
be  treated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  which  was  cited  by  the  undersigned. 

^'The  undersigned  was  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  language  in  his  note 
of  the  14th  instant,  if  it  is  capable  of  being  construed  as  implying  any 
doubt  of  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  or  of  the  Government  of  North  Germany,  to  observe  faithfully 
its  treaty  obligations  toward  the  United  States.  The  telegram  of  Count 
Bismarck,  communicated  to  the  undersigned  by  Baron  Gerolt  on  the  14th 
instant,  related  to  terms  to  French  vessels  alone. 

"It  was  the  object  of  the  undersigned  to  ascertain  whether  the  ves- 
sels of  tbe  United  States  were  to  continue  at  liberty  to  transport  contra- 
band of  war  without  liability  to  seizure,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  notice  communicated  to  the  undersigned  on  the  19th  of  July  last 
If  it  should  appear  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  North  German  Gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  the  privilege  so  conceded,  it  would  follow  that  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  would  be  remitted  to  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  treaty  cited  in  the  undersigned's  note  of  the  14th  instant. 
The  undersigned  hopes  to  receive  at  an  early  day  information  on  this 
subject  which  may  be  made  public. 

"The  undersigned  observes  with  some  surprise  that  Baron  Gerolt 
thinks  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that  articles 
contraband  of  war  were  not  intended  to  be  embraced  among  the  items 
of  'private  property  on  the  high  seas  to  be  exempted  from  seizure,' 
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under  tbe  notice  of  the  19th  of  July  last.  The  undersigned  takes  the 
liberty  to  refer  Baron  Gerolt  to  the  very  precise  language  in  the  tele- 
gram of  Count  Bismarck,  and  to  say  that  it  seems  to  the  undersigned 
scarcely  probable  or  even  possible  that  a  statesman  so  distinguished 
as  Count  Bismarck,  and  so  accurate  in  the  choice  of  words  to  express 
his  meauing,  would  have  failed  to  set  forth  so  important  an  exception, 
had  he  not  intended  to  extend  the  exemption  from  seizure  to  all  private 
property.'' 

Same  to  same,  Jan.  19,  1871 ;  ibid, 

**  Your  dispat<;h,  No.  106,  of  the  21st  January  last,  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  accompanied  by  translations  of  certain  recent  decrees  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  and  copies  of  circulars  addressed  by  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  of  Peru  to  the  representatives  of  friendly  nations. 
All  these  inclosures,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  you  number  6 
and  7,  relate  to  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  and  do  not  appear  to 
call  for  any  special  instructions.  One  of  the  papers  referred  to,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  Chili  has  seized  those  nitrates  on  the  Peruvian  coast 
which  Peru  claims  as  her  own,  and  is  exporting  their  products  in  neutral 
vessels,  and  that,  thei*efbre,  Peruvian  cruisers  will  not  respect  a  neutral 
flag  detected  in  that  business. 

"  Although  in  the  present  subdued  condition  of  the  Peruvian  navy 
there  may  not  be  much  risk  of  capture  of  neutral  vessels  by  the  Peru, 
vian  menof-war,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  remind  that  Government  of 
the  eighteenth  article  of  its  treaty  of  1870  with  the  United  States,  which 
expressly  stipulates  that  free  ships  shall  give  freedom  t<»  goods,  and 
that  everything  shall  be  deemed  free  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracDing  parties,  although 
the  whole  lading  or  a  part  thereof  should  belong^  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
articles  contraband  of  war  always  excepted.  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  a  Peruvian  cruiser  should  capture  an  American  vessel  whose 
cargo,  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  consist  of  the  nitrate  referred  to,  the 
treaty  would  be  violated  in  a  case  for  which  it  was  specially  intended 
to  provide.  For  such  an  act  that  Government  would  certainly  be  held 
accountable.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  that  Government,  as  a  proof 
of  its  friendly  disposition  toward  that  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its 
desire  to  observe  in  good  faith  its  formal  treaty  stipulations,  will  either 
so  modify  the  circular  referred  to  or  will  give  such  orders  as  may  pre- 
vent an  act  of  which  we  should  have  such  just  cause  to  complain. 

'*I  have  received  copies  of  the  two  circulars  through  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  Peru  in  Washington,  and  have  prepared  replies  thereto, 
which  I  in6lose.  You  will  please  retain  copies  of  the  same  on  your  files 
and  deliver  the  originals." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec. of  State,  to  Mr. CbristiaDcy,  Mar.  1,18):^.    MSS.  Inst.)  Pern; 
For.  Eel.,  1880. 
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^^  It  is  natural  that  Pera  shoald  be  incensed  at  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  for  the  benefit  and  acconnt  of  her  adversary.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  she  should  allow  her  resentment  to  lead  her  to 
claim  a  belligerent  right  not  acknowledged  by  any  authority,  that  of 
capturing  on  the  high  seas  vessels  of  a  neutral  for  having  on  board  a 
cargo  from  a  place  which  she  owned  before  the  war.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, her  title  to  it  was  annulled,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  the  armed 
occupation  by  Chili  of  the  region  whence  the  article  was  taken.  The 
attempt  of  Peru,  therefore,  to  avenge  upon  neutrals  her  want  of  good 
fortune  in  the  contest  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  add  to  her  reputation 
for  magnanimity  or  regard  to  public  law,  and  certainly  will  not  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Governments  of  neutrals,  whose  interests  may 
thereby  be  aflfected." 

Same  to  same.  Mar.  2,  1880;  ibid.;  Doc.  with  Presideiit's  message  of  Jan.  36, 
1882. 

The  object  of  the  armed  neutrality  entered  into  by  the  northern 
European  maritime  powers  in  1780,  frequently  above  referred  to, 
was  to  establish,  as  against  England,  the  rights  of  neutral  property 
on  the  high  seas.  By  the  treaty  of  July  11, 1799,  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  the  doctrine  of  free  ships  Ihaking  free  goods  was 
reaffirmed.  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  having  about  the  same  time 
entered  into  separate  treaties  for  renewing  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  Great  Britain  laid  an  embargo  on  the  shipping  of  those  na- 
tions, and  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  whose  operations  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

47  West.  Bev.,  349.    See  supra,  ^  149,  159. 


• 


*^That  the  American  amendment  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  'dec- 
laration '  of  Paris  full  effect,  was  soon  recognized  by  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean G-ovemments,  as  the  writer  of  these  notes  has  reason  to  know  from 
tbe  perusal  of  the  papers  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
which  were  placed  at  his  disposition  by  the  late  Secretaries  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  of  this  work.  Among  the  mi- 
nor maritime  states  there  was  a  clear  unanimity  of  sentiment,  but  they 
naturally  awaited,  before  giving  a  formal  reply,  the  answer  of  the  great 
powers.  The  adhesion  of  Eussia  was  promptly  rendered.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  instructed,  so  early  a«  September,  1856,  the  Russian  min- 
ister at  Washington  to  communicate  to  Secretary  Marcy  a  copy  of  his 
instructions  to  Baron  Brurow.  He  says:  'Your  excellency  will  have 
an  opportunity  in  Paris  of  taking  cognizance  of  Mr.  Marcy's  note,  in 
which  the  American  proposition  is  developed  in  that  cautious  and  lucid 
manner  which  commands  conviction.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
argue  the  exclusive  interests  of  tbe  United  States;  his  plea  is  put  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.  It  grows  out  of  a  generous  thought,  the  em  • 
bodiment  of  which  rests  upon  arguments  which  admit  of  no  reply.  The 
attention  of  the  Emperor  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  been  enlisted  by 
the  overtures  of  the  American  Cabinet.  In  his  view  of  the  question 
they  deserve  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  powers 
which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  They  would  honor  themselves  should 
they,  by  a  resolution  taken  in  common  and  proclaimed  to  the  world, 
apply  to  private  property  on  the  seas  the  principle  of  inviolability  which 
they  have  ever  professed  for  it  on  land.    They  would  crown  the  work 
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of  pacification  which  has  called  them  together,  and  give  it  an  additional 
guarantee  of  permanence.  By  order  of  the  Emperor  yon  are  invited  to 
entertain  this  idea  before  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  to  apprise 
him  forthwith  that  should  the  American  proposition  become  the  subject 
of  common  deliberation  among  the  powers,  it  wonld  receive  a  most  de- 
cisive support  at  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty.  Tou  are  even  authorized  to  declare  that  our  august  master 
would  be  disposed  to  take  the  initiative  of  this  question.' 

^^The  American  minister  at  Paris  was  assured  by  Count  Walewski, 
in  November,  1856,  that  the  French  Government  would  agree  to  the 
*  declaration '  as  modified  by  us,  though  a  formal  assent  was  deferred 
with  a  view  to  consultation  with  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Prussia  formally  announced  in  May,  1857,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  had  replaced  Mr.  Marcy,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin 
gave  its  adhesion  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  added  to  the  principles  agreed  on  at  Paris,  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that '  if  this  proposition  should  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  collective  deliberation,  it  can  rely  on  the  most  marked  support 
of  Prussia,  which  earnestly  desires  that  other  states  will  anite  in  a  de- 
termination, the  benefits  of  which  will  apply  to  all  nations.'" 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  640,  641. 

'^  This  point  appears  not  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  foreign 
powers,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  prevent  conflicts 
which  might  arise  from  differences  of  opinion  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals  while  the  United  States  remained  outside  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  Lord  J.  Kussell,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1861,  instructed  Lord  Lyons 
to  waive  (as  mentioned  in  a  note  to  chap.  2,  §10,  of  this  part)  the  pri- 
vateer clause,  and,  in  concert  with  the  French  minister  at  Washington, 
M.  Mercier,  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  other  articles  binding  on 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  (Papers  relating  to 
foreign  affairs,  etc.,  accompanying  President's  message,  December, 
1861,133).     •    •    • 

*^  For  the  reason  already  explained,  the  Executive  alone  is  not,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  effect  modifications 
of  the  public  law,  and  should  the  case  come  before  the  judiciary,  the 
courts  might  not  deem  themselves  bound  by  the  assurance  contained 
in  Mr.  Seward's  instructions  of  the  7th  of  September,  1861,  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  reiterated  in  the  note  of  December  26y  1861,  to  Lord  Lyons, 
that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of 
war." 

Ibid.,  778, 

So  far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  existing  laws,  the 
above  stiitement  is  open  to  criticism.  The  executive  department,  being 
charged  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government,  is  the  only  au- 
thority to  which  foreign  powers  can  look  as  determining  these  relations, 
and  the  law  to  which  they  are  subject.  Nor,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the 
executive  department,  when  directing  its  officers  to  take  or  not  t^ke  an 
enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships,  in  any  way  bound  by  the  rulings  of  the 
courts. 

St^a,  ii  78,  138,  238. 

"  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  French  Government 
felt  uneasy  lest  France  should  suffer  by  reason  of  the  &4st  that,  under 
her  treaty  of  1800,  the  United  States  might  condemn  French  goods  in 
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rebel  vesdels,  while  it  would  not  do  so  with  the  goods  of  other  nations 
with  whom  the  United  States  had  no  sach  treaty.  This,  no  doubt, 
added  a  motive  for  the  French  to  unite  with  England  to  arrange  the  dif- 
ficulties that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the 
declaration  of  Paris.  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  in  which  he  breaks  off  the  negotiations  for  an  accession  to 
the  declaration  of  Paris,  still  declares  that  the  United  States,  in  this 
war,  will  adopt  the  policy  *•  according  to  our  traditional  principles,  that 
Her  Majesty's  flag  covers  enemy's  goiods  not  contraband  of  war.  Goods 
of  Her  Miyesty's  subjects  not  contraband  of  war  are  exempt  from  con- 
fiscation, though  found  under  a  disloyal  flag.'  (Dip.  Gorr.,  1861, 143.) 
And,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dayton,  of  September  10, 1861,  on  the  same 
subject,  Mr.  Seward  says:  ^  We  have  always  practiced  on  the  principles 
of  the  declaration.  We  did  so  long  before  they  were  adopted  by  the 
congress  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  neutral  or  friendly  states  are 
concerned.  While  our  relations  with  France  remain  as  they  now  are, 
we  shall  continue  the  same  practice,  none  the  less  faithfully  thau  if 
bound  to  do  so  by  a  solemn  convention.'    (Dip.  Gorr.,  1861,  251.) 

**  The  British  and  French  Governments,  through  their  consuls  at 
Charleston,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Confederacy,  by  which  the 
Confederates  agreed  to  adopt  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles  of 
Paris,  but  not  the  first.  (British  Pari.  Papers,  North  America,  No.  3.) 
And  in  his  letter  to  Lord  liyons  on  the  Trent  affair,  Mr.  SewaitL  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had,  in  this  war,  made  known  its  in- 
tention to  act  in  accordance  with  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the 
declaration  of  Paris." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  475,  note  223. 

''Mr.  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  Wbeaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  page  610, 
has  observed  in  a  note  npon  the  second  resolution  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  that 
'  if  a  nation  party  to  the  declaration  is  at  war  with  one  that  is  not,  the  former  is  not 
bound  to  abandon  its  right  to  take  enemy's  goods  from  vessels  of  neutral  nations, 
which  are  parties  to  the  declaration,  and  as  the  stipulation  is  made  not  from  any 
doubts  that  as  between  belligerents  only  such  captures  are  the  natural  and  proper 
results  of  war,  but  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals  vexed  thereby,  all  parties  to  the  declar- 
ation, when  they  are  neutral,  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  benefits  of  it.'  The  conclu- 
sion at  which  Mr.  Dana  arrives  seems  to  be  insufficiently  warranted  if  the  circom- 
stances  which  led  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  are  taken  into  account,  seeing  that  the 
declaration  of  the  seven  powers  assembled  in  congress  was  simply  a  oonfirmation  on 
their  part  of  a  reform  in  the  practice  of  maritime  warfare,  which  had  been  inaugu- 
rated by  France  and  Qreat  Britain  in  1854,  under  a  mutual  agreement  with  respect  to 
neutrals  in  a  war  against  an  enemy  who  was  no  party  to  the  agreement.  A  memoir 
read  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  before  the  French  Academy  on  4th  April,  1868,  may  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  views  upon  which  France  and  Great  Britain  acted  in  1854. 
His  excellency,  who  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  who  in  that 
capacity  initiated  the  mutual  compromise  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  whicU 
was  subseqnently  embodied  in  the  second  and  third  resolutions  of  the  declaration  of 
1856,  thus  expresses  himself:  'The  system  inaugurated  by  the  war  of  1854  responded 
so  well  to  the  common  wants  of  all  countries  thac  it  took  without  difficulty  the  char- 
acter of  a  definitive  reform  of  international  law.  At  the  congress  of  peace  assembled 
in  Paris  in  1856,  the  plenipotentiaries,  whose  mission  it  was  to  consecrate  the  results 
of  the  war,  found  themselves  naturally  led  to  comprise  in  it  the  confirmation  of 
the  rules,  which  had  been  observed  by  the  belligerent  powers  with  regard  to  nen- 
trala.    This  was  the  object  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856.' 
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^*  Mr.  Dana  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  at  the  time  when  be  so  interpreted 
tbe  declaration  of  Paris,  tbat  France  and  Great  Britain,  tbe  two  powers  with  whom 
the  declaration  originated,  had  in  practice  put  an  interpretation  on  tbe  sec^md  and 
third  resolutions  which  is  calculated  to  relieve  all  neutrals,  who  have  adhered  to  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  from  all  risk  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their  adherence  to  it  under 
the  circumstances  contemplated  by  Mr.  Dana.  For  instance,  in  anticipation  of  a 
joint  war  against  China,  which  power  has  not  acceded  to  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  as  allies  in  the  event  of  war«  issued  each  of  them  an  ordi- 
nance '  as  to  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  maritime  law  under  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  of  1856  towards  the  vessels  and  goods  of  the  enemy  and  of 
neutral  powers.' '' 

Sir  T.  Twiss  on  Belligerent  Bights^  &c.,  London,  1864. 

"  The  declaration  of  Paris,  1856,''  says  Dr.  Woolsey  (Int.  Law  App., 
Hi.,  note  25),  "  by  which  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  goods,  de- 
stroyed the  force  of  the  rule  of  1756,  for  the  new  rale  protects  neutral 
trade  in  innocent  articles  between  two  hostile  ports,  whether  such  trade 
had  been  opened  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace  or  not.    The  rule  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  general  terms.    But,  although  this  rule  is  obsolete, 
and  has  gone  into  history  for  the  most  part,  the  United  States,  not  be- 
ing a  party  to  the  above-mentioned  declaration,  may  yet  be  under  the 
operation  of  the  old  British  law  in  regard  to  coasting  and  colonial  trade. 
Here  two  questions  may  be  asked,  the  one  touching  the  lawfulness  of 
coasting  trade  proper,  the  other  touching  the  conveyance  bj'  neutrals 
of  their  goods,  brought  out  of  foreign  ports,  from  one  port  of  the  enemy 
to  another.    Our  Government  has  contended  for  the  right  of  neutrals 
to  engage  in  both  descriptions  of  trade,  if  we  are  not  in  an  error,  while 
some  of  our  publicists  hold  the  first  to  be  reasonably  forbidden,  the 
other  to  be  allowed.    Judge  Sto^  says  (Life  and  Letters,  i,  285-289) 
that,  in  his  private  opinion,  *  the  coasting  trade  of  nations,  in  its  strict- 
est character,  is  so  exclusively  a  national  trade  that  neutrals  ran  never 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  it  during  war  without  being  affected  with  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.    The  British  have  unjustly  extended  the  doc- 
trine to  cases  where  a  neutral  has  traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy 
with  a  cargo  taken  in  at  a  neutral  country.'    He  is  '  as  clearly  satisfied 
that  the  colonial  trade  between  the  mother  cx)untry  and  the  colony,  where 
that  trade  is  thrown  open  mei*ely  in  war,  is  liable,  in  most  instances, 
to  the  same  penalty.    But  the  British  have  extended  their  doctrine 
to  all  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  even  from  or  to  a  neutral  country, 
and  herein,  it  seems  [to  him],  they  have  abused  the  rule.'    There  seems 
to  be  reason  for  such  a  difference.    To  open  coasting  trade  to  neutrals 
is  a  confession  of  inability  to  carry  on  that  branch  of  trade  on  account 
of  apprehensions  from  the  enemy's  force,  and  an  invitation  to  neutrals 
to  afford  relief  from  the  pressure  of  war.    It  is  to  adopt  a  new  'kind  of 
vessel,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  captured.    The  belligerent 
surely  has  the  ri^ht  to  say  that  his  attempts  to  injure  his  enemy  shall 
not  be  paralyzed  in  this  manner.    But  he  has  no  right  to  forbid  the 
neutral  to  carry  his  own  goods  from  hostile  port  to  hostile  port,  when 
he  might  have  done  it  before.    Every  right  of  innocent  trade,  then,  en- 
joyed by  the' neutral  in  peace,  should  be  allowed  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war ;  but  new  rights,  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  war,  may 
be  disregarded  by  the  belligerent  as  injuring  his  interests. 

"Hautefeuille  remarks,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  sovereign  who  can 
interdict  can  also  permit  a  certain  kind  of  commerce.  But  this  is 
begging  the  question.    Can  he,  by  such  privileges,  restrain  his  enemy 
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from  aDDoyiDg  him — privileges  which  are  nothiDg  bat  taking  the  Deutr.il 
trader  into  a  kind  of  partnership  f  Suppose  that  he  hired  war  vea^el^i 
from  a  neutral  sovereign,  would  that  exempt  them  from  capture? " 

^^  There  are  many  reasons  which  render  the  maritime  trade  of  Great 
Britain  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  largest,  in  the  world,  and  indeed 
because  it  is  the  largest ;  and  were  our  navy  of  ten  times  the  strength 
and  numbers  it  is,  onr  trade  would  be  still  more  valuable." 

144  Edinb.  Rev.,  363,  in  stating  why  Great  Britain  should  accept  the  doctrine 
of  free  ships  making  free  goods. 

As  to  Russia's  yacillating  attitude  as  to  armed  neutrality,  see  8  John  Quiucy 
Adams'  Memoirs,  67. 

For  an  account  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  rule  of 
1756,  see  3  Phili.,  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  378,  382. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  correspondence,  when  at  Berlin  in  1798,  as  to  the  neutrality  of 
fVee  ships,  is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Re].),  252 Jf. 

The  full  text  of  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  neutral  rights  at  sea  by  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Rush,  of  July  28, 1823, 
is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  396,  18th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Rel.),  529. 

The  correspondence  in  1854  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  as 
to  belligerent  rights  as  affected  by  the  then  pending  war,  is  given  in  Pres- 
ident Pierce's  message  of  May  11, 1854,  House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  1st 


The  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1855-'o6,  vol.  46,  821,  gives  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Denmark,  l^^ance,  Qreat  Britain,  Russia 
and  Sweden  and  Norway,  relative  to  rights  of  neutrality  and  rights  of 
belligerents  in  war.  Among  these  papers  are  the  following :  The  Danish 
minister  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  Jan.  20,  1854,  as  to  tl^e  Russian  war 
then  beginning.  The  Swedish  charge  d'affaires  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Jan.  28, 1854, 
on  same  subject.  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Feb.  14, 1854. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  U.  S.  Minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  17, 
1854  (elsewhere  noted).  Mr.  Mason,  U.  S.  minister  in  Paris,  to  Mr.  BCarcy, 
as  to  French  Government's  view  on  privateering. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  as  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  given  in  Brit,  and  For. 
St.  Pap.,  1864-'65,  vol.  65. 

By  the  President's  instructions  of  the  28th  of  August,  1812,  issued 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  prize  act  of  that  year  (2  Stat.  L., 
761),  British  and  American  property,  shipped  in  Great  Britain,  on  board 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  but  in  cod- 
sequeuQe  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  are  protected 
from  forfeiture. 

The  Thomas  Gibhons,  8  Cranch,  4)^1 ;  The  Mary,  9  ibid.,  126. 

Goods  appearing  by  ship's  papers  to  be  a  consignment  from  alien  ene- 
mies to  American  merchants,  condemned  in  toto  as  prize,  although 
fhrther  proof  was  offered  that  American  merchants  were  jointly  inter- 
ested, and  that  they  had  a  lien  upon  the  goods  in  consequence  of  ad- 
vances made  by  them. 

The  Frances,  8  Cranch,  335. 
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If  a  British  merchant  purchase  with  his  own  itiDds,  two  cargoes  of 
goods,  in  consequence  of,  bat  not  in  strict  conformity  with,  the  orders 
of  an  American  house,  and  ship  them  to  America,  giving  the  consign- 
ors an  option  within  24t  hours  after  receipt  of  his  letter  to  take  or  reject 
both  cargoes,  and  if  they  give  notice  within  the  time  that  they  will 
take  one  cargo,  but  will  consider  as  to  the  other,  this  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  British  merchant  either  to  cast  the  whole  upon  the  Amer- 
ican house,  or  to  resume  his  property,  and  make  them  accountable  for 
that  which  came  to  their  hands ;  and,  therefore  the  right  of  property 
in  cargo,  does  not,  in  transitUj  vest  in  the  American  house,  but  remains 
in  the  British  subject,  and  is  liable  to  condemnation,  he  being  an  en- 
emy. 

The  Frances,  9  Cranch,  183. 

A  vessel  of  the  United  States,  which  went  to  England  after  the  war 
was  known,  and  brought  thence  a  cargo  belonging  chiefly  to  British 
subjects,  condemned. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  8  Cranoh,  434. 

The  rules,  that  neutral  bottoms  make  neutral  goods,  and  that  enemies^ 
bottoms  make  enemies'  goods,  are  not  only  separable  in  their  nature, 
but  have  generally  been  separated;  and  tiiey  are  held  in  the  United 
States  to  be  distinct. 

The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  388. 

A  stipulation  in  a  treaty  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral 
goods,  does  not  by  necessary  implication  introduce  the  principle  that 
enemies'  bottoms  shall  make  enemies'  goods. 

Reciprocating  to  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  or  retaliating  on  them  its 
unjust  proceedings  towards  our  citizens,  is  a  i>olitical,  not  a  legal  meas- 
ure. 

IMd. 

*^The  rule  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend, 
are  prize  of  war,  and  that  the  goods  of  a  friend,  found  in  the  vessel  of 
an  enemy,  are  to  be  restored,  is  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  law 
of  nations,  as  generally,  perhaps  universally,  acknowledged.  Certainly, 
it  has  been  fully  and  unequivocally  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
This  rule  is  founded  on  the  simple  and  intelligible  principle  that  war 
gives  a  full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives  no  right 
to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  In  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle,  so  as  to  form  the  rule,  the  propositions  that  the  neutral  flag 
constitutes  no  protection  to  enemy  property,  and  that  the  belligerent 
flag  communicates  no  hostile  character  to  neutral  property,  are  neces- 
sarily admitted.  The  character  of  the  property,  taken  distinctly  and 
separately  from  all  other  considerations,  depends  in  no  degree  upon  the 
character  of  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  found. 
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''  Many  natioDS  have  believed  it  to  be  their  interest  to  vary  this  sim- 
ple and  natural  pjinciple  of  pablic  law.  They  have  changed  it  by  con- 
vention between  themselves,  as  far  as  they  have  believed  it  to  be  for 
their  advantage  to  change  it.  Bat  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  rule  which  renders  its  parts  unsusceptible  of  division, 
nations  must  be  capable  of  dividing  it  by  express  compact;  and  if  they 
stipulate  either  that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy  goods,  or  that 
the  enemy  flag  shall  infect  friendly  goods,  there  would,  in  reason,  seem 
to  be  no  necessity  for  implying  a  distinct  stipulation  not  expressed  by 
the  parties.  Treaties  are  formed  upon  deliberate  reflection.  Diplo- 
matic men  read  the  public  treaties  made  by  other  nations,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  either  to  omit  or  insert  an  article,  common  in  public  treaties, 
without  being  aware  of  the  eftiect  of  such  omission  or  insertion.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  ascribed  to  inattention.  And  if  an  omit- 
ted article  be  not  necessarily  implied  in  one  which  is  inserted,  the  sub- 
ject to  which  that  article  would  apply  remains  under  the  ancient  rule. 
That  the  stipulation  of  immunity  to  enemy  goods,  in  the  bottoms  of  one 
of  the  parties  being  neutral,  does  not  imply  a  surrender  of  the  goods  of 
that  party  being  neutral  if  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  is  the  prop- 
osition of  the  counsel  for  the  claimant,  and  he  powerfully  sustains  that 
proposition  by  arguments  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  two  stipula- 
tions. The  agreement  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods, 
is,  he  very  justly  remarks,  a  concession  made  by  the  belligerent  to  the 
neutral.  It  enlarges  the  sphere  of  neutral  commerce,  and  gives  to  the 
neutral  flag  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the  law  of  nations. 

"  The  stipulation  which  subjects  neutral  property  found  in  the  bot- 
tom of  an  enemy  to  condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made 
by  the  neutral  to  the  belligerent.  It  narrows  the  sphere  of  nentral 
commerce,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a  privilege  he  possessed  under 
the  law  of  nations.  The  one  may  be,  and  often  is,  exchanged  for  the 
other.  But  it  may  be  the  interest  and  the  will  of  both  parties  to  stipu- 
late the  one  without  the  other;  and  if  it  be  their  interest  or  their  will, 
what  shall  prevent  its  accomplishment?  A  neutral  may  give  some 
other  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  transporting  enemy  goods  in 
safety,  or  both  parties  may  And  an  interest  in  stipulating  for  this  privi- 
lege, and  neither  may  be  disposed  to  make  to,  or  require  from,  the 
other,  the  surrender  of  any  right  as  its  consideration.  What  shall  re- 
strain independent  nations  from  making  such  a  compact  f  And  how  is 
their  intention  to  be  communicated  to  each  other  or  to  the  world,  so 
properly  as  by  the  compact  itself! 

"  If  reason  can  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  two 
maxims,  the  supporters  of  that  proposition  will  certainly  derive  no  aid 
from  the  history  of  their  progress,  from  the  first  attempts  at  their  in- 
troduction to  the  present  moment. 

*'  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  they  were  the  companions  of  each 
other^  not  as  one  maxim  consisting  of  a  single  indivisible  principle,  but* 
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as  two  stipalati^ns,  the  one,  in  the  view  of  the  parties,  forming  a  natu- 
ral and  obvious  consideration  for  the  other.  The  celebrated  compact 
termed  the  armed  neutrality  attempted  to  effect  by  force  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  law  of  nations.  The  attempt  failed,  but  it  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  public  sentiment.  The  character  of  this  effort 
has  been  accurately  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  claimants.  Its  object 
was  to  enlarge,  and  not  in  any  thing  to  diminish,  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
The  great  powers,  parties  to  this  agreement,  contended  for  the  principle 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  but  not  for  the  converse  maxim; 
so  far  were  they  from  supposing  the  one  to  follow  a«  a  corollary  from 
the  other,  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  openly  and  distinctly  avowed. 
The  King  of  Prussia  declared  his  expectation  that  in  future  neutral 
bottoms  would  protect  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  and  that  neutral  goods 
would  be  safe  in  an  enemy  bottom.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  opinion  was  not  common  to  those  powers  who  acceded  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality. 

"  From  that  epoch  to  the  present  [1815],  in  the  various  treaties  which 
have  been  formed,  some  contain  no  article  on  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently leave  the  ancient  rule  in  full  force.  Some  stipulate  that  the 
character  of  the  cargo  shall  depend  upon  the  flag,  some  that  the  neu- 
tral flag  shall  protect  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  some  that  the  goods  of  a 
neutral  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  (!)  shall  be  prize  of  war,  and  some  that 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  bottom  shall  be  safe,  and  that  friendly 
goods  in  the  bottom  of  an  enemy  shall  also  be  safe. 

"  This  review,  which  was  taken  with  minute  accuracy  at  the  bar,  cer- 
tainly demonstrates  that  in  public  opinion  no  two  principles  are  more 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other  than  the  two  which  have  been 
contended  to  be  inseparable." 

Marshall,  C.  J. ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.,  418.    See  The  Jalia,  8  Cranch,  181. 

Goods,  the  property  of  merchants  actually  domiciled  in  the  enemy's 
country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  are  subject  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation as  prize. 

The  Mary  and  SasaD.  1  Wheat.,  46. 

Property  in  transit  from  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  is  subject  to  capt- 
ure and  condemnation,  if  it  has  not  vested  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
in  the  neutral  consignees. 

The  St.  Joee  Indiano,  ibid,,  208. 

Covering  belligerent  property  by  neutral  papers  is  not  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and,  in  neutral  courts,  does  not  invalidate  contracts 
made  in  relation  to  such  property. 

De  Valeogin  v.  Daffy,  14  Pet.,  282. 

An  enemy's  commerce  under  neutral  disguises  has  no  claim  to  neu- 
tral immunity. 

The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.,  514. 
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Presamptions  of  ownership  in  a  neatral,  arising'  from  registry  or 
other  documents,  may  be  rebutted  by  circumstances. 

Ibid. 

The  liability  of  property,  the  product  of  an  efiemy  country,  and  com- 
ing from  it  during  war,  to  capture,  being  irrespective  of  the  status  dom- 
iciliiy  guilt  or  innocence,  of  the  owner,  such  property  is  as  much  liable  to 
capture,  when  belonging  to  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors, 
as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  hostile  country  or  by  the  hostile 
Government  itself.  The  only,  qualification  of  this  rule  is  that,  where, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the 
owner  escapes  with  such  property  as  he  can  take  with  him,  or  in  good 
faith  thus  early  removes  his  property,  with  the  view  of  putting  it  be- 
yond the  dominion  of  the  hostile  power,  the  property  in  such  cases  is 
exempt  from  the  liability  which  would  otherwise  attend  it. 

The  Gray  Jacket,  5  WaH.,  342. 

Where  the  war  (a  civil  war)  broke  out  in  April,  1861,  a  removal  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1863,  was  held  to  be  too  late. 

IMd. 

An  oi*der  for  further  proof  in  prize  cases  is  always  made  with  extreme 
caution,  and  only  when  the  ends  of  justice  clearly  require  it.  A  claim- 
ant forfeits  the  right  to  ask  it,  by  any  guilty  concealments  in  the  case. 

Ibid, 

The  statute  of  July  13,  1861,  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
power  to  remit  penalties,  etc.,  in  certain  cases  did  not  extend  to  cap- 
tures jure  belli. 

Ibid.;  The  Hampton,  5  Wall.,  372. 

Under  the  principles  of  international  law,  mortgages  on  vessels  capt- 
ured jure  beUi  are  to  be  treated  only  as  liens  subject  to  being  over- 
ridden by  the  capture. 

The  Hampton,  ibid.,  372. 

The  law  of  nations  does  not  prohibit  the  carrying  of  enemies'  goods 
in  neutral  vessels ;  so  far  from  so  doing,  upon  the  condemnation  of  the 
goods,  the  vessel  is  entitled  to  freight.  But  if  a  neutral  endeavors,  by 
false  appearances,  to  cover  the  property  of  a  belligerent  from  the  lawfhl 
seizure  of  his  enemy,  such  conduct  identifies  the  neutral  with  the  bel- 
ligerent whom  he  thus  endeavors  to  protect,  and  is  a  fraud  on  the 
neutrality  of  his  own  Government  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  bellig- 
erent. 

Schwartz  v.  Insurance  Company  of  Nortli  America,  3  Wash.  C.  C,  117. 

A  shipment  made  by  an  enemy  shipper  to  his  correspondent  in 
America,  to  belong  to  the  latter  at  his  election,  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  arrival  thereof,  is  liable  to  condemnation  as  hostile  property, 
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it  being  held  that  ao  election  made  during  the  transit  will  not  merge 
the  hostile  character  of  the  property. 

The  ship  FraDcis  and  Cargo,  1  Gallison,  445. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  survey  of  the  above  cases,  the  right  to  seize  en- 
emy's goods  sailing  under  neutral  flag  has  been  sustained  in  the  Juli% 
8  Granch,  181;  the  Nereide,  9  Granch,  388;  the  Ariadne,  2  Wheat, 
143.  Seethe  Galedonian,  4  Wheat,  100;  the  Hart,  3  Wall.,559;  S.  G.,  Bl. 
Pr.  Oa.,  379.  That  shipping  goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  gives  presump- 
tion that  goods  belong  to  enemy,  see  the  London  Packet,  1  Mason,  14; 
the  Amy  Warwick,  2  Blatch.,  635.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  to  use  Mr.  Marcy's  language  (Mr. 
Marcy  to  Mr.  Mason,  Aug.  7, 1850,  above  quoted),  *<  has  strenuously  con- 
tended .that  free  ships  made  free  goods,  articles  contraband  of  war  ex- 
cepted," and  that  this  was  then  regarded  by  the  Executive  as  the  gen- 
erally accepted  rule  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Marcy's  statement  in  the  next 
sentence,  that  ^' Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  almost  the  only  maritime 
power  which  has  constantly  refused  to  regard  this  as  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law."  Even  in  the  strain  of  the  late  civil  war,  Mr.  Seward,  when 
proposing  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  on  this  point,  did  so  on 
the  ground  that  the  declaration  did  not  make  a  new  rule,  but  estab- 
lished an  old  one,  which  the  United  States  has  maintained  as  a  part  of 
international  law.  This  difterence  of  opinion  between  the  judicial  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  may  be  attributed,  in  the 
main,  to  the  distinct  political  training  of  the  two  departments.  The 
executive,  from  the  time  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  inclined 
to  the  liberal  view  of  international  law  which  became  then  prevalent 
among  political  economists;  and  though  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  at  first  thought  the  weight  of  authority  was  the  other  way, 
he  changed  his  mind  as  to  this,  and  took  the  lead,  as  President,  in  recom- 
mending as  the  best  rule,  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods.  The 
same  doctrine  was  vindicated  with  great  elaboration  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
has  been  accepted,  more  or  less  conspicuously,  whenever  occasion  arose, 
by  succeeding  Presidents.  While,  however,  the  executive  department 
continued  to  accept  these  distinctive  views  of  international  law,  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  were  the  exponents,  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  judiciary.  In  part  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  strong  an- 
tagonism of  Ghief-Justice  Marshall  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  the  scheme 
of  pubfic  law  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  leading  exponent.  But 
aside  from  this,  and  aside  from  the  strong  bias  towards  English  law 
and  English  precedent,  which  arose  from  the  prior  political  bias  of 
that  great  judge,  and  of  his  earlier  associates,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
forget  the  effect  produced,  even  on  professional  minds  entirely  impar- 
tial, by  the  reverence  and  affection  all  American  lawyers  must  feel  for 
English  judicial  literature.  K  this  be  the  case  now — ^if  such  literature 
charm  us  now,  often  influencing  our  judgment,  amid  the  great  mass 
which  we  possess  of  legal  literature  of  our  own — how  much  greater 
must  have  been  the  influence  when  the  sole  text  book  at  hand  was 
Blackstone,  and  when  Sir  William  Scott's  attractive  and  lucid  judg- 
ments were  the  only  sources  from  which  prize  law  could  be  studi^ 
in  the  English  tongue.  Yet,  as  is  elsewhere  shown  («tipra,  §§  238, 
329a),  the  highest  English  authorities  on  international  law,  while  ad- 
mitting the  fascinatlou  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  style,  now  regard  his  later 
prize  decsions  as  no  longer  binding  law. 
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If,  daring  the  late  civil  war,  views  of  Sir  W.  Scott  which  had  grad- 
ually ceased  to  be  authoritative  in  England  were  reaffirmed  by  our 
Supreme  Court:,  three  explanatory  conditions  must  be  remembered :  (1) 
The  judges  of  that  court  were  not  themselves,  with  one  or  two  excep- 

*  tions,  familiar  with  prize  law,  and  from  the  most  startling  judgments  of 
that  court  (e.  ^.,  that  in  the  Springbok,  infra^  §  862),  Judge  Nelson  and 
Judge  Gliftbrd,  who  were  the  judges  most  familiar  with  this  branch  of 
law,  dissented.  (2)  It  could  hardly  be  expecteil,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  charged  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  vig- 

.  orous  war  measures,  at  legist  as  strongly  as  was  the  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  that  precedents  established  by  prior 
decisions  of  the  court,  in  favor  of  high  belligerent  rights,  should  have 
been  overruled.  Yet,  at  this  very  period,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Seward  that  he  maintained  unbroken  the  doctrine  as  to  belligerent 
rights  in  this  relation  pronounced  by  his  predecessors.  Co-ordinate  as 
are  the  executive  and  the  judiciary  in  matters  of  interuational  law 
(supra^  §  238),  it  was  right  that  he  should  have  taken  this  course,  not 
regarding  himself  as  bound  by  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  and  it  is  right, 
also,  that  to  the  different  positions  assumed  in  this  relation  by  the  exec- 
utive and  the  judiciary,  attention  should  be  called  in  this  work. 

<'  It  has  been  the  singular  honor  of  the  late  Lord  Kingsdown,  who 
presided  over  the  English  high  court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases  during 
■  the  Crimean  war,  to  have  applied  the  law  of  blockade  to  neutral  ves- 
sels with  an  equity  unknown  to  the  prize  court  in  the  days  of  Ijord 
Stowell,  and  which  a  veteran  judge  of  the  English  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty (the  Bight  Hon.  Dr.  Lushington),  who  had  practiced  in  prize 
cases  before  Lord  Stowell,  considered  to  be  too  favorable  to  neutrals. 
It  was  also  in  former  days  the  pride  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  have  framed  its  practice  in  prize  causes  after  the  rules  of  the 
British  courts  of  prize,  which,  as  observed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Justice  Stoi;y,  are  conformable  with 
the  prize  practice  of  France  and  other  European  countries.  It  would  be 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  upon  the  law  of  blockade  the  prize  courts 
of  the  two  countries  should  proceed  henceforth  on  divergent  lines,  and 
that  whilst  the  British  high  court  of  appeal  has  been  striving  to  render 
the  law  of  blockade  less  onerous  to  neutrals  by  tempering  its  adminis- 
tration with  greater  equity,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  have  risked  to  make  it  intolerable  by  throwing  upon 
the  neutral  owners  of  cargo  a  burden  of  proof  which  it  is  contrary  to 
natural  equity  to  impose  upon  them,  and  by  sanctioning  the  novel  prin- 
ciple that  a  cargo  may  be  condemned  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  whilst 
the  ship  itself,  in  which  it  is  laden,  is  acquitted  of  any  design  of  pro- 
ceeding to  a  blockaded  port.'' 

Sir  T.  Twiss,  Belligerency,  &c.,  Loudon,  1884. 

(6)  Liability  of  neutral  property  under  enemy's  flag. 

§343. 

A  neutral  may  lawfully  ship  his  goods  on  board  an  armed  belligerent 
vessel,  and  if  her  force  be  used  in  a  combat  in  which  he  gives  no  aid 
his  goods  are  not  afiected.  t 

The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  366;  the  AUlauta,  3  Wheat.,  409. 
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The  mere  depositing  by  a  neutral  of  his  goods  in  an  armed  belliger- 
ent merchantman  does  not  impress  his  goods  with  a  belligerent  charac- 
ter at  the  time  of  their  seizure  by  the  enemy,  even  though  he  were  him- 
self on  board,  if  he  took  no  part  in  and  in  no  way  directed  the  defense 
of  the  merchantman. 

The  Nereide,  9  Criuach,  388.    See,  however;  dissentiDg  opinion  of  Story,  J. 

^*  That  a  neutral  may  lawfully  place  his  goods  on  board  a  belligerent 
ship  for  conveyance  on  the  ocean  is  universally  recognized  as  the  orig- 
inal rule  of  the  law  of  nations."  *'  The  rule  is  universally  laid  down  in 
terms  which  comprehend  an  armed  as  well  as  an  unarmed  vessel." 

Marshall,  C.  J. ;  the  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  425.  . 

Where  enemy's  property  is  fraudulently  blended  in  the  same  claim 
with  neutral  property,  the  latter  is  liable  to  share  the  fate  of  the  former, 
and  must  be  condemned. 

*     The  St.  Nicholas;  1  Wheat.,  417. 

Neutral  muniments,  however  regular  and  formal,  if  only  colorable, 
do  not  affect  belligerent  rights. 

The  Rngen,  ibid,y  61. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  neutral  cargo  found  on 
board  an  armed  enemy's  vessel  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize  of 
war. 

The  AtalanU,  3  Wheat.,  409. 

In  general  the  circumstance  of  goods  being  found  on  board  an  en- 
emy's ship  raises  a  presumption  that  they  are  enemy's  property. 

The  London  Packet,  5  Wheat.,  132. 

Neutrals  who  place  their  vessels  under  belligerent  control  and  engage 
them  in  belligerent  trade,  or  permit  them  to  be  sent  with  contraband 
cargoes  under  cover  of  false  destination  to  neutral  ports,  while  the  real 
destination  is  to  belligerent  ports,  impress  upon  them  the  character  of 
the  belligerent  in  whose  service  they  are  employed,  and  cannot  com- 
plain if  they  are  seized  and  condemned  as  enemy  property. 

The  Hart,  3  Wall.,  559. 

As  to  leaving  property  at  enemy's  disposal,  see  i^fra,  $  353. 

<^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  there  is  no 
valid  distinction  of  right  between  the  act  of  a  neutral  merchant  who 
loads  his  goods  on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  ship  and  the  act  of  a 
neutral  merchant  who  ships  his  goods  in  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to 
the  enemy.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  with  the  ma- 
jority of  ihe  court  decided,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Nereide,  ^  that  a  neutral 
merchant  had  a  right  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on  board  a  bellig- 
erent armed  vessel  without  forfeiting  his  neutral  character,'  is  entitled 
to  great  weight,  not  merely  from  the  authority  which  attaches  to  the 
opinions  of  that  eminent  judge,  but  also  from  the  solidity  of  the  reason- 
ing upoo  which  his  judgment  in  that  case  proceeded.    But  the  opinion 
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of  Mr.  Jastice  Story  was  the  other  way,  and  boinoided  with  the  view  of 
Lord  Stowell.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  February 
term,  1818,  maintained  the  same  view  in  the  case  of  the  Atalanta  (3 
Wheat.,  400 }  5  Wheat.,  433)  as  it  had  previously  maintained  in  the 
Nereide ;  so  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United 
States  is  on  this  point  in  direct  conflict  with  the  judgment  of  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty." 

Twiss,  Law  of  Nations  in  War  (2d  ed.),  188. 


By  an  order  in  council  of  1854,  it  was  declared  not  to  be  *<Her 
esty's  intention  to  claim  the  confiscation  of  neutral  property,  not  being 
contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's  ships."  The  French  Grov- 
ernment  took  the  same  position.  (See  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  770-1,  note 
228.) 

(7>  EXOEPTIONS  AS  TO  BUUB  OF  8BIZUBE  OF  KNEMY'S  PBOPERTT  AT  SKA. 

§344. 

Even  by  those  who  hold  that  enemy's  property  may  be  seized  on 
neutral  ships,  it  is  agreed  that  such  seizure  cannot  be  made  on  neutral 
waters  {aupraj  §  27)  or  on  public  ships.    {Supraj  §  36.) 

(8)  What  is  a  lawful  cafturb  of  an  enemy's  merchant  ship. 

§345. 

In  1799  there  was  a  limited  state  of  hostilities  between  this  country 
and  France,  and  the  capture  of  a  private  armed  vessel,  officered  and 
manned  by  Frenchmen,  and  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  was  lawful, 
though  the  vessel  was  the  property  of  a  neutral,  from  whom  the  French 
possessors  had  Captured  her. 

Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranoh,  1. 

A  vessel  of  the  United  States,  which  carries  a  cargo  for  freight  from 
a  neutral  to  an  enemy's  port,  after  the  war  is  known,  is  liable  to  capt- 
ure and  condemnation,  though  such  passage  is  a  part  of  her  home  voy- 
age from  the  neutral  port  to  the  United  States,  and  the  capture  is  made 
after  she  has  sailed  from  the  enemy's  i>ort. 

The  Joseph,  8  Cranch,  451. 

In  cases  of  recapture  the  rule  of  reciprocity  is  applied.  If  France 
would  restore  in  a  like  case,  then  we  are  bound  to  restore ;  if  otherwise, 
then  the  whole  property  must  be  condemned  to  the  recaptors.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  the  law  of  France  in  cases  of  recapture,  after  the  prop- 
erty has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  whole 
property  is  adjudged  good  prize  to  the  recaptors,  whether  it  belonged 
to  her  subjects,  to  her  allies,  or  to  neutrals.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
in  this  case  to  apply  the  same  rule ;  and  a-s  the  property  in  this  case 
was  recaptured  after  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy  more  than 
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twenty-foar  hours,  it  mu&ij  so  far  as  it  belonged  to  persons  domiciled 
in  Franoe,  be  oondemned  to  the  captors. 

Schooner  Adeline,  9  Cranoii«  244. 

If  a  capture  be  made  by  a  privateer,  which  had  been  illegally  equip- 
ped in  a  neutral  country,  the  prize  courts  of  such  neutral  country  have 
power  and  it  is  their  duty  to  restore  the  captured  property,  if  brought 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  its  owner. 

Brig  Alerta  v,  Moian ;  ibid.,  369. 

Ae  to  privftteen,  see  farther  ii0'a,  $  $  384,  385. 

l^avigating  under  a  license  from  the  enemy  is  closely  connected  in 
principle  with  the  offense  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  is  cause  of 
confiscation.  In  both  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  will  affect  the 
principal,  although  he  may,  in  reality,  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

The  Hiram,  1  Wheat.,  440. 

The  capture  of  a  neutral  ship  having  enemy's  property  on  board  is  a 
strictly  justifiable  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.  It  is  no  wrong  done 
to  the  neutral,  even  though  the  voyage  be  thereby  defeated.  The  cap- 
tors are  not  therefore  answerable  inpdbnam  to  the  neutral  for  the  losses 
which  he  may  sustain  by  a  lawfhl  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  neutral  and  not  the  fault  of  the  belligerent. 

By  the  capture  the  captors  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  original 
owners,  and  they  take  the  property  cum  ansre.  They  are,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  freight  which  then  attached  upon  the  property,  of 
which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ascertains  them  to  be  the  rightful 
owners,  succeeding  to  the  former  proprietors.  So  far  the  rule  seems  per- 
fectly equitable,  but  to  press  it  further  and  charge  them  wth  the  freight 
of  goods  which  they  have  never  received,  or  with  the  burden  of  a  charter 
party  into  which  they  have  never  entered,  would  be  un)*easonable  in 
itself  and  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  principles  of  prize  law.  It 
might,  in  case  of  a  justifiable  capture  by  the  condemnation  of  a  single 
bale  of  goods,  lead  the  captors  to  their  ruin  with  the  stipulated  freight 
of  a  whole  cargo. 

The  Antonia  Johanna,  I  Wheat.,  159.    See  infra,  $  353. 

The  rules  of  prize  courts  as  to  the  vesting  of  property  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  common  law  by  which  the  thing  sold,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  is  properly  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser.  But 
the  question  still  recurs,  when  is  the  contract  executed  1  It  is  certainly 
competent  for  an  agent  abroad,  who  purchases  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
to  vest  the  property  in  his  principal  immediately  on  the  purchase.  This 
is  the  case  when  he  purchases  exclusively  on  the  credit  of  his  principal, 
or  makes  an  absolute  appropriation  and  designation  of  the  property  for 
his  principaL  But  where  a  merchant  abroad,  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
either  sells  his  own  goods  or  purchases  goods  on  bis  own  credit  (and 
thereby,  in  reality,  becomes  the  owner),  no  property  in  the  goods  vests 
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in  his  correspondent  antil  he  has  done  some  notorious  act  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  title  or  has  parted  with  the  possession  by  an  actual  and  un- 
conditional delivery  for  the  use  of  such  correspondent. 

The  St.  Jose  Indiano,  1  Wheat.,  208. 

Whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  Swedish  sovereign,  acting  under 
his  own  authority,  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  a  Swedish  vessel  be  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  service  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  carrying  stores  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  British  armies,  she  must,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  be  deemed  a  British  transi>ort.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  in 
what  particular  enterprise  those  armies  might,  at  the  time,  be  engaged ; 
for  the  same  important  benefits  are  conferred  upon  an  enemy,  who 
thereby  acquires  a  greater  disposable  force  to  bring  into  action  against 
us.  • 

Story  J ;  The  Commercen,  1  Wheat.,  382.    Chief- Justice  Marshall  diaeeDting. 

The  mere  sailing  under  an  enemy's  license,  without  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  voyage,  or  the  port  of  destination,  constitutes  in  itself  an  act 
of  illegality  which  subjects  the  property  to  confiscation. 

The  Ariadne,  2  Wheat.,  143. 

Where  a  neutral  ship-owner  lends  his  name  to  cover  a  fraud  with  re- 
gard to  the  cargo,  his  conduct  will  subject  the  ship  to  condemnation. 

The  Fortnna,  3  Wheat.,  236. 

A  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  property,  or  for  sail- 
ing under  the  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy,  or  for  trading  with  the 
enemy,  in:iy  be  seized  after  arrival  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  and 
condemned  as  urize  of  war.  The  dMictvm  is  not  purged  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyage. 

The  Caledonian,  4  Wheat.,  100. 

A  capture  of  Spanish  property,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  by  a 
vessel  built,  arilied,  equipped,  and  owned  in  the  United  States,  is  ille- 
gal, and  the  property,  if  brought  within  our  territorial  limits,  will  be 
restored  to  the  original  owner. 

La  Conoepciou,  6  Wheat.,  235. 

It  is  settled  that  if  captures  are  made  by  vessels  which  have  violated 
our  neutrality  acts,  the  property  may  be  restored,  if  brought  within  our 
territory.  Hence  a  vessel  armed  and  manned  in  one  of  our  ports,  and 
sailing  thence  to  a  belligerent  port,  with  the  intent  thence  to  depart  on 
a  cruise  with  the  crew  and  armament  obtained  liere,  and  so  departing 
and  capturing  belligerent  property,  violates  our  neutrality  laws,  aud 
her  prizes  coming  within  our  jurisdiction  will  be  restored. 

The  Gran  Para,  7  Wheat.,  471. 

The  seizure  of  a  vessel  by  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  in 
waters  belonging  to  a  friendly  power,  though  an  offense  against  that 
power,  is  a  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the  two  Qpyeroments  and 
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DOt  within  the  cognizance  of  the  coart,  and  does  not  render  nnlawfdl 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  vessel,  instituted  after  her  arrival 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Ship  Richmood  v.  U.  S.,  9  Cranch,  102;  The  Merino,  9  Wheat.,  391. 

Spoliation  of  papers  at  the  time  of  capture  warrants  unfavorable  in- 
ferences as  to  the  employment,  destination,  and  ownership  of  the  capt- 
ured vessel. 

The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.,  514. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1803,  <<  to  protect  the  liens  upon  vessels  in  cer- 
tain cases,"  etc.,  does  not  refer  to  captures  jure  helUy  or  modify  the  law 
of  prize  in  any  respect. 

The  Hampton,  5  Wall.,  372. 

In  the  Hart,  3  Wall.,  559,  it  was  said  hy  Ghase,  G.  J.,  ^^that  neu- 
trals who  place  their  vessels  under  belligerent  control,  and  engage 
them  in  belligerent  trade,  or  permit  them  to  be  sent  with  contraband 
cargoes  under  cover  of  false  destination  to  neutral  ports,  impress  upon 
them  the  character  of  the  belligerent  in  whose  service  they  are  employed, 
and  cannot  complain  if  they  are  seized  and  condemned  as  enemy's  prop- 
erty.'' 

Ships  in  time  of  war  are  bound  by  the  character  impressed  upon  them 
by  the  Oovernment  from  which  their  documents  issue  and  under  whose 
flag  and  pass  they  sail. 

The  share. of  a  citizen  in  a  ship  sailing  under  an  enemy's  flag  and  pa- 
pers, there  having  been  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  but  no  attempt  made  to  do  so,  is  subject  to  capture '  and  condem- 
nation equally  with  the  shares  of  enemies  in  the  same  ship.  And  where 
the  cargo  and  ship  are  owned  by  the  same  person,  the  cargo  follows  the 
fate  of  the  ship. 

The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377. 

If  a  ship  or  cargo  is  enemy  property,  or  if  either  be  otherwise  liable 
to  condemnation,  the  circumstance  that  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  was  in  neutral  waters  would  not,  by  itself,  avail  the  claimants 
in  a  prize  court.  It  might  constitute  a  ground  of  claim  by  the  neutral 
l)ower,  whose  territories  had  suffered  trespass,  for  apology  or  indemnity. 
(See  infray  §§  3,  40,  96.)  But  neither  a  hostile  belligerent  nor  a  neutral 
acting  the  part  of  such  belligerent,  can  demand  restitution  of  captured 
property  on  the  sole  ground  of  capture  in  neutral  waters. 

The  Sir  William  Peel,  ibid.,  517 ;  The  Adela,  6  iUd.y  266. 

A  bona  fide  purchase  for  a  commercial  purpose  by  a  neutral  in  his 
own  home  port,  of  a  ship-of-war  of  a  belligerent  that  had  fled  to  such 
port  in  order  to  escape  from  enemy  vessels  in  pursuit,  but  which  was 
bona  fide  dismantled  prior  to  the  sale,  and  afterward  fitted  up  for  the 
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merchant  service,  does  not  pass  a  title  above  the  right  of  captpre  by  the 
other  belligerent. 

The  Georgia,  7  WaU.,  32. 

t 

A  merchant  vessel  of  one  country  visiting,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  a 
port  of  another  where  martial  law  has  been  established,  under  bellig- 
erent right,  subjects  herself  to  that  law  while  she  is  in  such  port. 

U.  S.  V.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520.   Supra,  $  35. 

As  to  seizuTes  for  blockade-ranning,  see  ii0*a,  $  .%2 ;  for  carrying  contraband, 

$  375;  action  of  prize  court  as  to,  tupra,  $  330;  as  to  salee  to  belligerent, 

Urfra,  $  392. 

The  benefit  of  the  registry  of  an  American  vessel  is  lost  to  the  owner 
during  his  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  but  upon  his  return  to  this 
country  the  disability  ceases ;  nor  does  the  faet  that  during  the  foraign 
residence  of  the  owner  the  vessel  carried  a  foreign  flag  work  any  divest- 
iture of  title,  nor  render  the  disability  i>erpetual. 

1  Op.,  523,  Wirt,  1821. 

^<  In  1854,  at  the  commopcement  of  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  proclaimed 
by  an  order  in  council  that  all  Eussian  vessels  in  British  ports  should 
be  allbwed  six  weeks  for  loading  their  cargoes  and  for  departing  there- 
from, and,  further,  that  if  met  with  at  sea  by  any  British  shipsofwar 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage,  if  from  their  papers 
it  was  evident  that  their  cargoes  had  been  taken  aboard  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above  term.  The  French  Government  also  issued  a  sim- 
ilar order.  The  British  Government,  on  the  same  occasion  ordered  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  might  be  resident  in  Bussia  to  return  to 
their  own  country  within  the  term  of  six  weeks.'^ 

2  Halleck'8  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  126. 

A  similar  course  was  taken  by  the  German  and  French  Governments 
in  the  war  of  1870. 

Ibid.,  127. 

<^  Fishing  boats  have  also,  as  a  general  rule,  been  exempted  from  the 
effects  of  hostilities.  As  early  as  1521,  while  war  was  raging  between 
Charles  Y  and  Francis,  embassadors  from  these  two  sovereigns  met  at 
Calais,  then  English,  and  agreed  that  whereas  the  herring  fishery  was 
about  to  commence,  the  subjects  of  both  belligerents  engaged  in  this 
pursuit  should  be  safe  and  unmolested  by  the  other  party,  and  should 
have  leave  to  fish  as  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  war  of  18(K),  the  British 
and  French  Governments  issued  formal  instructions  exempting  the  fish- 
ing boats  of  each  other's  subjects  from  seizure.  This  order  was  subse- 
quently rescinded  by  the  British  Government,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  some  French  fishing-boats  were  equipped  as  gunboats,  and  that 
some  French  fishermen,  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  had  vio- 
lated their  parole  not  to  serve,  and  had  gone  to  join  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  Such  excuses  were  evidently  mere  pretexts ;  and  after  some 
a>ngry  discussions  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  the  British  restric- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  the  freedom  of  fishermen  was  again  allowed 
on  both  sides.    French  writers  consider  this  exemption  as  an  established 
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principle  of  the  modern  law  of  war,  and  it  has  been  so  recognized  in  the 
li'reuch  conrts,  which  have  restored  such  yessels  when  captured  by 
French  craisers." 

iMd.,  151.        • 

(9)  Whbn  comyoyb  pbotbot. 

§346. 

^< '  Although'  (says  Dr.  NicoU)  ^  a  neutral  ship  may  legally  carry  ene- 
mies' property,  yet  the  belligerent  has  on  the  other  hand  a  right  to 
seize  that  property,  paying  the  neutral  his  freight  and  expenses.  If 
the  neutral,  in  order  to  prevent  the  belligerent  from  exercising  his  legal 
right,  puts  himself  under  the  enemies'  convoy,  the  claim  of  freight  and 
expenses  is  thereby  forfeited.  It  is  a  departure  from  that  impartiality 
which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  observe.  The  only  question  in  this  case 
would  be,  whether  the  ship  itself  was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  liable 
to  confiscation.' 

'^  In  another  case,  where  the  American  vessel  had  been  condemned 
with  her  cargo,  Dr.  Nicoll  gave  his  opinion  not  to  prosecute  an  appeal, 
because  the  circumstance  of  going  under  convoy  was,  in  his  judgment, 
a  just  cause  of  forfeiture.  This  latter  opinion  I  have  not  in  writing, 
but  Mr.  Wagner  (the  clerk  charged  with  this  business)  well  remembers 
it.  But  here  the  cause  of  forfeiture  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  going 
under  convoy,  but  the  attempting,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  to  shelter  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  by  means  of  the  convoy  ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  dis- 
tinction be  correct,  an  American  vessel  with  an  American  cargo  may 
innocently  go  under  convoy.  But  why  do  this  with  neutral  property  f 
Because  a  belligerent  power,  without  regarding  treaties  or  the  law  of 
nations,  makes  prize  of  such  property.  If,  however,  such  unwarranta- 
ble captures  are  not  made  (and  this,  I  suppose,  you  judged  to  be  the 
fact  in  respect  to  our  vessels  trading  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  seeking  convoys ;  and  the  doing  it  might 
give  offense  to  the  Government  against  which  it  was  requested.  But 
whenever  that  Government  has  no  scruple  to  interrupt  and  injure  our 
lawful  commerce,  by  means  of  her  armed  vessels,  we  can  have  no  scru- 
ple to  accept  protection  from  the  convoys  of  her  enemies.  The  only 
question  then  will  be  whether  the  Government  shall  formally  request 
the  convoy !  This  is  a  question  of  some  delicacy,  as  it  regards  the 
foreign  power  to  whom  the  request  shall  be  made,  on  the  score  of  ob- 
ligation. But  if  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  lucrative  or  necessary 
trade  that  power  voluntarily  offers,  or,  on  the  request  of  individuals^ 
grants  the  requisite  convoys,  are  we  then  to  refuse  them  t  Clearly 
not,  and  such  is  the  sense  of  the  President." 

Mr.  PickeriiiK,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  May  9,  1797.    MS8.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

"  It  is  an  ordinary  duty  of  the  naval  force  of  a  neutral,  during  either 
civil  or  foreign  wars,  to  convoy  merchant  vessels  of  the  nation  to  which 
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it  belongs  to  the  ports  of  the  belligerents.  This,  however,  shuald  not 
be  done  in  contravention  of  belligerent  rights  as  defined  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  by  treaty.  The  only  limitations  of  the  rights  to  convoy 
recognized  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
those  contained  in  the  24th  article,  which  declares  that  when  vessels 
are  under  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  con- 
voy, on  his  word  of  honor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection  belong 
to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and,  when  they  are  bound  to  an 
enemy's  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on  board  shall  be 
sufficient.  With  these  conditions  the  United  States  have  at  all  times 
been  willing  to  comply." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monaaterio,  May  18,  1837.    MS8.  Notes,  Hex. 

<' Calhoun  asked  (at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  October  26,  1822),  if  we 
could  authorize  the  merchant  vessel  itself  to  resist  the  belligerent 
right  of  search.  I  said  no ;  and  that  the  British  claimed  the  right  of 
searching  convoyed  vessels,  but  that  we  never  admitted^ that  right,  and 
that  the  opposite  principle  was  that  of  the  armed  neutrality.  They 
maintained  that  a  convoy  was  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  convoying 
nation  th^t  the  convoyed  vessel  has  no  articles  of  contraband  on  board, 
and  is  not  going  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  the  word  of  honor  of  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  to  that  eflect  must  be  ^iven.  But,  £  added, 
if  we  could  instruct  our  officer  to  give  convoy  at  all,  we  cannot  allow 
him  to  submit  to  the  search  by  foreigners  of  a  vessel  under  his  charge, 
for  it  is  placing  our  officer  and  the  nation  itself  in  an  attitude  of  infe- 
riority and  humiliation.  The  President  agreed  with  this  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  acquiescence  in  it,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  instructions  to  Biddle  should  be  drawn  accordingly.^ 

5  J.  Q.  Adams's  Mem.,  86. 

<'  The  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent  or  neutral  convoy  is  of  itself  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  if  caught  in  delicto  are 
justly  confiscable;  and  further,  if  resistance  be  necessary,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offense,  still,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  to  all  purposes  the  resistance  of  the  associated  fleet.  •  •  • 
I  am  unable  to  i)erceive  an^'  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  resistance  of  a  neutral  and  of  an  enemy  master. 

<^  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  a  neutral  can  charter  an 
armed  enemy  ship,  and  victual  and  man  her  with  an  enemy  crew 
•  •  •  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  necessary  intent  that  she  should 
resist  every  enemy ;  that  he  should  take  on  board  hostile  shipments 
or  freight,  commissions,  and  profits;  •  •  •  that  he  canbe  the  entire 
projector  and  conductor  of  the  voyage,  and  co-operate  in  all  the  plans 
of  the  owner  to  render  resistance  to  search  secure  and  effectual ;  and 
that  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  conduct,  by  the  law  of  nations  he 
may  shelter  his  property  from  confiscation,  and  claim  the  privileges  of 
an  inoffensive  neutral."' 

Story,  J. ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  445,  453,  454 ;  dissenting  opinion.    See  opin- 
ion of  Gonrt  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  tupray  $  343. 
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IV.  RULES  OF  CIVILIZED  WARFARE  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

(1)  Spies  and  thbir  treatment. 
§  347. 

'^  A  spy  is  a  person  sent  by  one  belligerent  to  gain  secret  information 
of  the  forces  and  defenses  of  the  other,  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes. 
According  to  practice  he  may  use  deception  under  the  penalty  of  being 
lawfully  hanged  if  detected.  To  give  this  odious  name  and  character 
to  a  confidential  agent  of  a  neutral  power,  bearing  the  commission  of 
his  country,  and  sent  for  a  purpose  fully  warranted  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, is  not  only  to  abuse  language  but  also  to  confound  all  just  ideas, 
and  to  announce  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  notions,  such  as 
certainly  were  not  to  have  been  expected  in  a  grave  diplomatic  paper; 
and  the  President  directs  the  undersigned  to  say  to  Mr.  Hulsemann 
that  the  American  Government  would  regard  such  an  imputation  on 
it  by  the  Cabinet  of  Austria,  as  that  it  employed  spies,  and  that  in  a 
quarrel  none  of  its  own,  as  distinctly  offensive,  if  it  did  not  presume, 
as  it  is  willing  to  presume,  that  the  word  used  in  the  original  German 
was  not  of  equivalent  meaning  with  ^  spy'  in  the  English  language,  or 
that  in  some  other  way  the  employment  of  such  an  opprobrious  term 
may  be  explained.  Had  the  Imperial  Government  of  Austria  subjected 
Mr.  Mann  to  the  treatment  of  a  spy  it  would  have  placed  itself  without 
the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  may  be  assured 
that  if  it  had  carried,  or  attempted  to  carry,  any  such  lawless  purpose 
into  effect  in  the  case  of  an  authorized  agent  of  this  Government,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  demanded  immediate 
hostilities  to  be  waged  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  Be- 
pnbliCy  military  and  navaL" 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  HttlBemann,  Deo.  21,  1850.    M8S.  Notes, 

Gtorm.  states.    See  farther  as  to  Mr.  Mann's  case,  «ttpra,  $$  49,  70. 
As  to  Andres  case,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed. ),  168.    See  also  8upra,  ^ $  325, 2%. 

(2)  PRIBOKBBS  AK1>  THBIR  TRXATMEKT. 

(a)  OENXRAL  RULES. 

§348. 

^'An  American  citizen,  being  a  pilot,  may  lawfully  exercifite  his  nsual 
fhnctions  as  pilot  on  board  of  any  vessel-of-war ;  and  if  dnring  his  em- 
ployment on  board  an  engagement  takes  place,  his  being  on  board  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  criminal,  but  accidental  and  innocent." 

Mr.  Kandolph,  Seft.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fanchet,  Sept.  17,  1794.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg. 

A  French  decree  "that  every  foreigner  found  on  board  the  vessels 
of  war  or  of  commerce  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
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war,  and  can  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  the  diplomatic  and 
commercial  agents  of  his  nation,"  ia  in  contravention  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report,  Jan.  25, 1806. 

As  to  treatment  of  British  prisoners  daring  Revolntionary  War,  see  3  John 
Adams'  Works.  63,  163. 

A  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  acting  nnder  a  commission  from  the 
hostile  Government,  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  confined  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

1  Op.,  84.    See  Bupra,  $  21. 

'<  By  the  law  of  war  either  party  to  it  may  receive  and  list  among  his 
troops  snch  as  qait  the  other,  unless  there  has  been  a  previous  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary.  But  when  they  (such  refugees)  have  been  re- 
ceived, a  high  moral  faith  and  irrevocable  honor,  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  all  nations,  gives  to  them  protection  personally  and  security 
for  all  that  they  have  or  may  possess.  They  are  exempt  also  from  all 
reproach  from  the  sovereignty  to  which  their  services  have  been  ren- 
dered. Nothing  that  they  claim  as  their  own  can  be  taken  from  them 
upon  the  imputation  that  they  had  forfeited  or  meant  to  relinquish  it 
by  the  abandonment  of  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  which  they 
have  left." 

Wayne,  J.;  U.  S.  v.  Reading,  18  How.,  10. 

<<I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  25th 
March,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  inclosing  a  paper  compiled 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Poland,  which  contains  the  English  text  of  the 
Geneva  (Bed  Gross)  convention  (1864),  of  the  additional  articles  (1868), 
and  of  the  declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  (1868)  in  regard  to  explosive 
bullets.  Your  Department  asks  for  any  further  information  in  respects 
mentioned  in  said  paper. 

^<  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  (July  26, 1882)  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  this  Government  has  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  convention,  its  accession  to  the  additional  articles  has  been 
reserved  until  it  shall  be  notified  of  their  ratification  by  the  signatory 
powers. 

^<  This  notification  has  never  been  given,  and  these  articles  therefore 
have  not  the  binding  force  of  a  convention. 

<*Tbe  only  additional  ratification  of  the  Geneva  convention  notified 
to  this  Government  since  July,  1882,  is  that  of  Bulgaria,  March  1,1884. 

^*  The  United  States  not  being  a  party  to  the  declaration  of  St  Peters- 
burg, this  Department  has  issued  no  official  copy  thereof.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Poland's  version  is  an  essentially  correct  translation  of  the 
French  copy  on  our  files,  and  the  signatory  powers  are  correctly  enu- 
merated. 
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^The  TJnited  States  has  made  no  oonventioQal  agreements  with  other 
powers  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  these  conventionB  and  this  declara- 
tion.^ 

Mr.  Bayaid,  Seo.  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Endioott,  Seo.  of  War,  April  2, 1886.    MSB. 
Dom.  Let. 

**  PROCLAMATION  OF  THB  PBK8IDBKT  OF  THE  UMTTBD  STATES  AKNOUNCINO  ACCESSION 

TO  THB  AFORESAID  ARTICLES. 

*'  Conoladed  August  22,  1864 ;  acceded  to  by  the  President  March  1, 1882 ;  asoession 
•ooDourred  in  by  the  Senate  March  16,  1882 ;  proclaimed  as  to  the  original  convention 
(1864),  bnt  with  reserve  as  to  the  additional  articles  Jnly  26, 1882. 

"  The  President's  ratification  of  the  act  of  accession,  as  transmitted  to  Bern,  and 
exchanged  for  the  ratification  of  the  other  signatory  and  adhesory  powers,  embraces 
the  French  text  of  the  convention  of  Angnst  22,  1864,  and  the  additional  articles  of 
October  20,  1868.  The  French  text  is  therefore  for  all  international  purposes  the 
standard  one. 
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"  Whereas  on  the  22d  day  of  Angnst,  1864,  a  convention  was  concluded  at  Geneva, 
Bwitserland,  between  the  states  enumerated,  etc.,  the  tenor  of  which  convention  is 
hereinafter  subjoined : '' 

(Here follows  the  text  of  the  original  articles.) 

"  And  whereas  the  several  contracting  parties  to  the  said  convention  exchanged 
the  ratifications  thereof  at  Geneva,  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1865. 

"  And  whereas  the  several  states  hereinafter  named  have  adhered  to  the  said  con- 
vention in  virtue  of  Article  IX  thereof,  io  wit :  Sweden,  December  13, 1864 ;  Greece, 
January  .5-7,  1865 ;  Great  Britain,  February  18,  1865 ;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  March 
9. 1865 ;  Turkey,  July  5,  1865 ;  Wiirtemberg,  June  2, 1866;  Hesse,  June  22, 1866 ;  Ba- 
varia, June  30, 1866 ;  Austria,  July  21 ,  1866 ;  Russia,  May  10-22, 1867 ;  Persia,  Decern^ 
ber  5,  1874 ;  Ron  mania,  November  18-30,  1874  ;  Salvador,  December  30,  1874 ;  Mon- 
tenegro, November  17-29, 1875;  Servia,  March  24,  1876;  Bolivia,  October  16,  1879; 
Chill,  November  1.5,  1879 ;  Argentine  Republic,  November  25, 1879 ;  Pern,  April  22, 
1880 ;  Bulgaria,  March  I,  1884. 

"And  whereas  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  virtue  of  the  said  Article  IX  of  said 
convention,  has  invited  the  United  States  of  America  to  accede  thereto. 

And  whereas  on  the  20th  October,  1866,  certain  additional  articles  were  proposed 
and  signed  at  Geneva  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium^ 
I>enmark,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  North  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Swita- 
erland,  Turkey,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  tenor  of  which  additional  articles  is  herein- 
after subjoined." 

(Here  the  text  of  additional  articles  follows :) 

'*And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  State  of  America,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  did,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  declare  that  the  United  States  accede  to  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  22d  of  August,  1864,  and  also  accede  to  the  said  convention  of  October  20, 
1868. 

"And  whereas  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  virtue  of  the  final  provision 
of  a  certain  minute  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  said  convention  at  Bern, 
December  22, 1864,  did,  by  a  formal  declaration,  accept  the  said  adhesion  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  well  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as  in  that 
of  the  contracting  states. 

"And  whereas,  furthermore,  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  has  in- 
formed the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
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of  the  aforesaid  additional  articles  of  October,  90, 1868,  to  which  the  United  Stotee- 
of  America  have  in  like  manner  adhered  ae  aforesaid,  has  not  yet  taken  place  between 
the  contracting  parties,  and  that  these  articles  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

'*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  of  Angnst  22,  1864,  to  be  made 
publiOt  to  ^  end  that  the  »ame  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  he  obeerved  and 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  Statee  and  ihe  dtigens  thereof ,  reserving,  however, 
the  promulgation  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  additional  artiolee  of  October  20, 1868, 
notwithstanding  the  accession  of  the  United  States  of  America  thereto,  untU  the  ez- 
change  of  the  ratifications  thereof  between  the  several  contracting  statee  shall  have- 
been  effected,  and  the  said  additional  articles  shall  have  acquired  full  force  and  effect 
as  an  international  treaty. 

' '  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  afiftxed. 

<<  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the- 
United  States,  the  one  hundred  and  seventh. 

"CHBfflXB  A.  ABTHUR.      [L.  8.] 

"By  the  President: 

<*Fredebick  T.  Freunohuysen, 

*'  Seoretary  of  State." 

The  following  is  the  convention  referred  to  in  the  above  procla- 
mation : 

OONVBNnON  FOR  THE  AMBUOBATION  OF   THE    OOin>ITION    OF  SOLDIERS  WOUNDED- 

IN  ARMIES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  Swiss  Confederation,  Baden,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Hesse,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prassia,  WUrtemberg,  being  equally  animated  by  the  desire 
to  mitigate,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  the  evils  inseparable  from  war,  to  snppress^ 
their  useless  severities,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  dt  soldiers  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
named  their  plenipotentiaries.        •        •        • 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Artiglb  I.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  neuter, 
and,  as  snoh,  shall  be  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents  so  long  as  any  sick  or 
wounded  may  be  therein. 

Such  neutrality  shall  cease  if  the  ambulances  or  hospitals  should  be  held  by  mili- 
tary force. 

Art.  n.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances,  comprising  the  staff  for 
superintendence,  medical  service,  administration,  transport  of  wounded,  as  Well  as 
ohaplains,  shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neutrality  whilst  so  employed,  and  so 
long  as  there  remain  any  wonnded  to  bring  in  or  to  succor. 

Additional  Article  I.  *  The  persons  designed  (designated)  in  Article  II  of  the 
eonvention  shall  continue  after  occupation  by  the  enemy  to  give  their  services,  ao- 
•ording  to  the  measure  of  the  necessities,  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded  of  the  ambu- 
lance or  hospital  which  they  serve. 

*  The  Government  of  the  United  States  acceded  to  the  original  articles  of  the  ''Bed 
Cross''  convention  of  1864,  but  its  acoe««ion  to  the  oddiltonaZ  articles  has  been  reserved 
until  it  shall  be  notified  of  their  ratification  by  the  signatory  powers.  This  notifioa- 
tioh  has  never  been  given,  and  these  additional  articles  therefore  have  not  the  bind- 
ing force  of  a  convention. 
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When  they  shall  make  a  demand  to  withdraw,  the  commander  of  the  oocnpyinfl^ 
forces  shall  fix  the  moment  of  their  departure,  which  he  cannot  nnder  any  circnm- 
stances  delay,  except  for  a  short  period  in  case  of  military  necessity. 

Art.  III.  The  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  article  (II)  may,  even  after  oc- 
cnpatioi;^  hy  the  enemy,  continue  to  fulfill  their  duties  in  the  hospital  or  amhulance 
which  they  serve,  or  may  withdraw  in  order  to  rejoin  the  corps  to  which  they  helong. 
Under  such  circamstances,  when  those  persons  shall  cease  ft'om  their  functions,  they 
shall  he  delivered  hy  the  occupying  army  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

Art.  rV.  As  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  war, 
persons  attached  to  such  hospitals  cannot,  in  withdrawing,  carry  away  any  articles 
hut  such  as  are  their  private  property.  Under  the  same  circumstances  an  ambulance 
bhall,  on  the  contrary,  retain  its  equipment. 

Ai>DiTiONAL  Article  II.*  Dispositions  ought  to  he  made  by  the  belligerent  powers 
to  assure  to  the  persons  neutralized,  who  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  army, 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  their  appointments.     (See  Additional  Article  VII.) 

Additional  Article  III.  *  In  the  conditions  provided  for  by  Articles  I  and  IV  of 
the  convention  (of  1864),  the  denomination  of  ambulance  applies  to  country  hos- 
pitals and  other  temporary  establishments,  which  follow  the  troops  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  receive  there  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Art.  V.  Inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  bring  help  to  the  wounded  shall  be 
respected,  and  shall  remain  free.  The  generals  of  the  belligerent  powers  shall  make 
it  their  care  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  app4*al  addressed  to  their  humanity,  and 
•f  the  nentrality  which  will  be  the  consequence  of  it. 

Any  wounded  man  entertained  and  taken  care  of  in  a  house  shall  be  considered 
as  a  protection  thereto.  Any  inhabit^int  who  shall  have  entertained  wounded  men 
in  his  house  shall  be  exempted  from  the  quartering  of  troops,  as  well  as  from  a  part 
of  the  contributions  of  war  which  may  be  imposed. 

Additional  Article  IV.*  Conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Article  V,  of  the  conven- 
tion (of  1864),  and  under  the  reserves  mentioned  in  the  protocol  of  l^)64,  it  is  explained 
that,  as  regards  the  division  of  the  charges  relative  to  the  lodgment  of  troops  and  the 
contributions  of  war,  account  will  only  be  taken  in  an  equitable  degree  of  the  char- 
itable zeal  exhibited  by  Uhe  inhabitants. 

Art.  VI.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of,  to  what- 
ever nation  they  may  belong. 

Commanders-in-chief  shall  have  the  power  to  deliver  immediately  to  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  in  an  engagement,  when  circum- 
stances permit  this  to  be  done,  and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

Those  who  are  recognized  after  their  wocmds  are  healed  as  incapable  of  serving 
shall  be  sent  back  to*their  country. 

The  others  may  also  be  sent  back,  on  condition  of  not  again  bearing  arms  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  under  whose  directions  they  take  place, 
shall  be  protected  by  an  absolute  neutrality. 

Additional  Article  V.*  In  extension  of  Article  VI  of  the  convention  (of  186>i), 
it  is  stipulated  that,  with  the  reservation  of  officers,  the  detention  of  whom  may  be  of 
importance  to  the  suocobs  of  the  war,  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  article,  the  wounded  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  al ' 
though  they  may  not  have  been  recognized  as  incapable  of  service,  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  country  after  their  wounds  are  healed,  or  sooner  if  it  be  possible,  oo 
eondition  always  of  not  resuming  their  arms  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Art.  VII.  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  shall  be  adopted  for  hospitals,  ambulances, 
and  evacuations.!    It  must,  on  every  occasion,  be  accompanied  by  the  fiational  flag. 

*  See  note  to  Additional  Article  L 

t  See  note  nnder  Aitiole  X  for  definition  of  eyaonationa. 
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An  ann  badge  shall  alao  be  allowed  for  indivldaals  neatralised,  bat  the  deUTefj* 
thereof  shall  be  left  to  military  anthority. 

The  flag  and  the  arm  badge  shall  bear  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground. 

Art.  VIII.  The  details  of  ezeontion  of  the  present  oonVention  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  commanders-in-chief  of  belligerent  armies,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
their  respective  Governments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  laid 
.down  in  this  conveution. 

Art.  IX.  The  high  contractiug  powers  have  agreed  to  communicate  the  present 
convention  to  those  Gk>verDments  which  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  send  pleni- 
potentiaries to  the  international  conference  at  Geneva,  with  an  invitation  to  accede 
thereto.    The  protocol  is  for  that  purpose  left  open. 

Art.  X.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Berne  in  four  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Geneva,  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-fonr. 

{8i(f%atwn9.) 
(The  remaining  articles  of  the  convention  of  1868,  not  published  above  are :) 

Concerning  the  marine. 

Additional  Article  VI.  The  boats,  which  are  at  their  risk  and  peril,  during  and 
after  the  combat,  pick  up,  or  which  having  picked  up  the  shipwrecked  or  the  wounded, 
convey  them  on  board  of  a  neutral  or  hospital  ship,  shall  enjoy,  until  the  completion  « 
of  their  mission,  sach  a  degree  of  neutrality  as  the  circumstances  of  the  combat  and 
the  situation  of  the  vessels  in  conflict  will  allow  to  be  applied  to  them. 

The  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  is  confided  to  the  humanity  of  all  the  com- 
batants. 

The  shipwrecked  and  the  wounded  persons  so  picked  up  and  saved  cannot  serve 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Additiokal  Article  VII.  Every  person  employed  in  the  religious,  medical,  or 
hospital  service  of  any  captured  vessel  is  declared  neutral.  In  quitting  the  vessel, 
he  carries  away  the  articles  and  the  instruments  of  surgery,  which  are  his  private 
property.    (See  following  article.) 

Additional  Article  VIII.  Every  person  designated  in  the  preceding  artiole  (VH) 
ought  to  oontinue  to  fhlfill  his  functions  on  board  of  the  captured  vessel,  to  assist  in 
the  evacuations  of  the  wounded  made  by  the  victorious  party,  after  which  he  ought 
to  be  free  to  rejoin  his  country,  conformably  to  the  second  p&ragraph  of  the  first 
additional  artiole  above  mentioned. 

The  stipulations  of  the  second  additional  article  above  mentioned  are  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  these  persons.    (See  Additional  Artiole  U.) 

Additional  Article  IX.  Military  hospital  vessels  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of 
war,  in  what  regards  their  equipment,  they  become  the  property  of  the  captor ;  but 
the  latter  cannot  divert  them  from  their  special  occupation  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

Additional  articles  proposed  to  the  above,  together  with  discussions  thereon  by 
the  French  and  British  Governments,  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel 
Poland,  published  in  1886,  on  the  convention  of  Geneva.  With  this  are 
given  the  results  of  the  Brussels  conference  of  1874,  Dr.  Lieber's  instructions 
for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  .United  States,  and  other  illustrative 
documents. 

The  laws  of  war,  in  reference  to  the  persons  of  belligerents,  are  discussed  in  3 
Flore's  droit  int.  (2d  ed.,  1885,  trans,  by  Antoine),  chap.  vii. 
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**  A  prifloner  of  war  who  eacapes  may  be  shot,  or  otherwise  killed  in  his  fligbt;  bat 
oeither  death  nor  any  other  pnnishment  shall  be  inflicted  npon  him  simply  for  his 
Attempt  to  escape,  which  the  law  of  war  does  not  consider  a  crime.  Stricter  means 
of  security  shall  be  used  after  an  nnsnocessful  attempt  at  escape. 

"  If,  howeyer,  a  conspiraoy  is  discovered,  the  purpose  of  which  is  a  nnited  or  general 
escape,  the  conspirators  may  be  rigorously  punished,  even  with  death ;  and  capital 
punishment  may  also  be  inflicted  upon  prisoners  of  was  discovered  to  have  plotted 
rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  the  captors,  whether  in  union  with  the  fellow 
prisoners  or  other  persons." 

Instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field, 
quoted  in  2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  44. 

"  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  released  from  captivity  by  exchange,  and,  under  certain 
•ircnmstances,  by  parole. 

"  The  term  parole  designates  the  pledge  of  individual  good  fUth  and  honor  to  do, 
or  to  omit  doing,  certain  acts  after  he  who  gives  his  parole  shall  have  been  dismlBsed 
wholly  or  partially,  from  the  power  of  the  captor. 

"The  pledge  of  the  parole  is  always  an  individual,  but  not  a  private  act. 

"  The  parole  applies  chiefly  to  prisoners  of  war  whom  the  captor  allows  to  return 
to  their  country,  or  to  live  in  greater  freedom  within  the  captor's  country  or  territory, 
•n  oonditions  stated  in  the  parole. 

'*  Release  of  prisoners  of  war  by  exchange  is  the  general  rule,  release  by  parole  is 
the  exception. 

"  Breaking  the  parole  is  punished  with  death  when  the  person  breaking  the  parole 
ia  captured  again. 

'*  Accurate  lista,  therefore,  of  the  paroled  persons  must  be  kept  by  the  belligerents." 

/Wd. 

"In  April,  1865,  (general  Grant  wrote  to  General  Lee  that  he  proposed  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  viz : 

"  1.  That  rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  were  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  given  to  an  officer  of  the  selection  of  the  former,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  whom- 
soever the  latter  might  appoint. 

"2.  That  the  officers  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  arms  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  commander  of 
a  company  or  regiment  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  his  men.  The  arms,  artillery,  and 
public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  former  to  receive  them.  That  this  do  not  include  the  side-arms  of  the  officers, 
nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage. 

'*3.  That,  this  being  done,  each  officer  and  man  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home,  and  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  ob- 
serve their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside. 

"General  Lee  accepted  these  terms  on  the  same  day,  and  the  other  rebel  armies 
subsequently  surrendered  on  substantially  the  same  terms. 

**  By  an  agreement  made  the  same  month  between  General  Johnston,  commanding 
the  Confederate  army,  and  Major-General  Sherman,  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  the  Confederate  armies  tben  in  existence  were  to  be  disbanded  and 
eonductedto  their  several  State  capitals,  therein  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public 
property  in  the  State  ar.<4enal:  and  each  officer  and  man  lo  agree  to  cease  from  acts  of 
war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  number  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington, 
ivibject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  different 
States.  The  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  several  State  govern- 
■lents,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitn- 
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tlon  of  tbe  United  States.  The  Federal  courts  in  the  seyenl  States  to  be  re-established ; 
the  people  and  inhabitants  of  those  States  to  be  gnaranteed  their  political  rights  and 
Dtanohise  so  far  as  the  Execntiye  oonld  do  so.  The  execative  authority  of  the  Got- 
emment  of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  war,  so 
long  as  t&ey  lived  in  peace  and  quiet.    In  fact,  a  general  amnesty  to  be  established." 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  349. 

As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  see  3  John  Adams'  Works,  63,  163;  7  ibid.,  13,  41. 

(b)  ABBUTHKOT  ANB  AMBRI8TER. 

§34da. 

*^  ^  When  at  war'  (says  Yattel) '  with  a  ferocions  nation,  which  observes 
no  roles  and  grants  no  quarter,  they  may  be  chastised  in  the  persons  of 
those  of  them  who  may  be  taken ;  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  guilty, 
and  by  this  rigor  the  attempt  may  be  made  of  bringing  them  to  a  sense 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  And  again :  ^ As  a  general  has  the  rigbt  of 
sacriflcing  the  lives  of  his  enemies  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, if  he  has  to  contend  with  an  inhuman  enemy,  often  guilty  of  such 
excesses,  he  may  take  the  lives  of  some  of  his  prisoners,  and  treat  them 
as  his  own  people  have  been  treated.'  The  justification  of  these  princi- 
ples is  found  in  their  salutary  efficacy,  for  terror  and  for  example. 

^^  It  is  thus  only  that  the  barbarities  of  Indians  can  be  successfully 
encountered.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  worse  than  Indian  barbarities  of 
European  impostors,  pretending  authority  from  their  Governments,  but 
always  disavowed,  can  be  punished  and  arrested.  •  •  • 
'  <^The  two  Englishmen,  executed  by  order  of  General  Jackson  were 
not  only  identified  with  the  savages  with  whom  they  were  carrying  on 
War  against  the  United  States,  but  one  of  them  was  the  mover  and  pro- 
moter of  the  war,  which,  without  his  interference  and  false  promises  to 
the  Indians  of  support  from  the  British  Government,  never  would  have 
happened.  The  other  was  the  instrument  of  war  against  Spain  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  commissioned  by  McGregor  and  expedited  by 
Woodbine,  upon  their  prorject  of  conquering  Florida  with  these  Indians 
and  negroes.  Accomplices  of  the  savages,  and,  sinning  against  their 
better  knowledge,  worse  than  savages.  General  Jackson,  possessed  of 
their  peAons  and  of  the  proofs  of  their  guilt,  might,  by  the  lawful  and 
ordinary  usages  of  war,  have  hung  them  both  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial.  To  allow  them  every  possible  opportunity  of  refuting  the  proofis, 
or  of  showing  any  circumstance  in  extenuation  of  their  crimes,  he  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  trial  by  a  court-martial  of  highly  respectable  officers. 
The  defense  of  one  consisted  solely  and  exclusively  of  technical  cavils 
at  the  nature  of  part  of  the  evidence ;  the  other  confessed  his  guilt. 

Mr.  Adams,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Erring,  Nov.  28, 1818.  MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
4  Am.  8t.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  544;  adopted  and  approved  in  Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  568.    See  auprOf  $$  190,  243. 

The  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  consisted 
of  Maj.  Gton.  E.  P.Gaines,  president;  members,  Oolonel  King,  Colonel 
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Williams,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gibson,  Major  Muhlenberg,  Major  Mont- 
gomery, Captain  Vashan,  Colonel  Dyer,  Lientenant-Colonel  Lindsay, 
Lientenant-Colonel  Elliott,  Major  Fanning,  Migor  Minton,  Captain  Crit- 
tenden, Lieutenant  Olassel. 

The  court  met  and  was  sworn  on  April  26, 1818.  The  trial  occupied 
more  than  two  days,  and  a  great  mass  of  testimony  was  taken.  The  first 
•charge  against  Arbuthnot  was  for  *' exciting  the  Creek  Indians  to  war 
against  the  United  States;''  the  second  was  for  << acting  as  a  spy,  aid- 
ing and  comforting  the  enemy,  and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
war."  Both  charges  were  sustained  by  specilcations.  A  third  charge 
followed,  of  exciting  the  Indians  to  murder  Hambly  and  Doyle ;  but  this 
charge  was  withdrawn,  as  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  court  agreed  to  a  finding  that  ^^  the  court,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, on  the  evidence  adduced,  find  the  prisoner,  A.  Arbuthnot, 
guilty  of  the  first  charge,  and  guilty  of  the  second  charge,  leaving  out 
the  words  ^acting  an  a  spy;'  and  after  mature  reflection  sentence  him, 
A.  Arbuthnot,  to  be  suspended  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead." 

Ambrister  was  charged  with  <4evying  war  against  the  United  States,'' 
by  taking  command  of  hostile  Indians  and  ordering  a  party  of  them 
^  to  give  battle  to  an  army  of  the  United  States."  He  was  found  guilty^ 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot;  but  this  was  afterwards  reconsidered, 
And  commuted  to  fifty  stripes  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  The  next 
morning  (General  Jackson  issued  the  following  order: 

<<  The  commanding  general  approves  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 
^eourt  in  the  case  of  A.  Arbuthnot,  and  approves  the  finding  and  first 
sentence  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Bobert  C.  Ambrister,  and  disap- 
proves the  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  of  the  honorable  court  in  this 
«ase. 

<^  It  appears  from  the  evidence  and  pleading  of  the  prisoner  that  he 
4id  lead  and  command,  within  the  territory  of  Spain  (being  a  subject 
of  Great  Britain),  the  Indians  at  war  against  the  United  States,  thele 
nations  being  at  peace.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  any  individual  of  agnation  making  war  against  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance  and  be- 
comes an  outlaw  and  pirate.  This  is  the  case  with  Bobert  C.  Ambris- 
ter, clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  adduced." 

If  the  ruling  of  the  court-martial  rests  upon  the  reason  given  by 
<3eneral  Jackson  when  affirming  it,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  for  a  subject  of  a  peaceful  neutral  power 
to  volunteer  his  services  to  a  belligerent;  nor  does  such  a  volunteer, 
by  taking  part  in  belligerent  warfare,  ^'forfeit  his  allegiance  or  become" 
an  outlaw  and  pirate.  There  has  been  no  war  in  which  a  pait  of  the 
oombatants  on  both  sides  have  not  been  drawn  from  states  at  peace 
with  both  of  the  belligerents.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the 
American  Bevolntion ;  the  British  army  being  largely  manned  by  for- 
eign auxiliaries,  the  army  of  the  United  States  taking  some  of  its  most 
eminent  officers  from  France  and  (rermany. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  action  of  General  Jackson  may 
not  be  sustained  when  applied  to  savage  warfare.  Such  a  warfare  had 
been  waging  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  whom  the  defend- 
ants were  charged  with  inciting  to  war.  On  November  30, 1817,  not  five 
months  before  the  court-martial,  a  boat,  containing  forty  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  seven  soldiers' 
wives,  and  five  little  children,  while  on  it«  way  up  the  Appalachicola 
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Biver,  not  fiur  from  Fort  Soott,  reached  a  point  where  a  large  body  of 
Beminoles  were  in  ambush.  A  volley  of  shot  was  fired  on  the  boat,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Scott  was  killed  and  all  his  command  either  killed  or 
wonnded.  The  assailants,  who  had  previously  been  not  only  unseen  but 
unsuspected,  plunged  into  the  water  and  boarded  the  boat,  which  was 
close  to  the  shore.  Those  on  board  who  were  still  living  were  massa- 
cred, with  the  exception  of  one  woman,  who  was  carried  away  by  the  In- 
dians, and  of  four  men,  who  escaped  by  swimming  to  the  opposite 
shore,  two  of  th^m  only,  however,  succeeding  in  reaching  Fort  Scott. 
All  the  others  were  scalped,  and  the  children  were  snatched  by  the  beds 
and  their  heads  crushed  by  being  dashed  against  the  boat.  Nor  was 
this  a\\.  In  the  course  of  the  following  week  an  attack  was  made,  in  the 
same  way,  on  other  boats  which  were  ascending  the  river,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  two  men  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  that  the  survivors 
succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Fort  Scott.  This  was  the  kind  of 
a  war"  which  Arbuthuot  and  Ambrister  were  charged  with  inciting.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  organized  system  of  assassination  and  rapine,  not  war^ 
and  those  who  incited  it  might  well  be  regarded,  not  prisoners  of  war^ 
but  accessories  before  the  fact  to  such  assassination  and  rapine,  ana 
justly  condemned  to  death.  Whether  these  two  defendants  were  guilty 
of  this  offense  is  a  question  of  fact,  dependent,  not  merely  on  the  evidence 
as  reported  to  us,  but  upon  conditions  which  were  notorious  at  the 
time,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  require  proof.  It  was  established 
that  the  savages  not  only  received  the  arms  b.v  which  their  massacres 
were  effected  from  foreign  aid,  but  were  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  supported  by  Englishmen  in  their  uprising ;  and  in  the  evidence 
that  is  reported  to  us,  thert)  is  much  to  show  that  Arbuthuot  and  Am- 
brister  dexterously  fanned  the  flames  as  well  ag>  supplied  the  fuel.  Two 
important  circumstances,  also,  are  to  be  considered  in  forming  our  esti- 
mate of  the  finding  of  the  court.  First,  the  members  of  the  court  were 
men  of  high  character,  who,  from  their  participation  in  this  very  cam- 
paign, were  cognizant  of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  the  at^cused  were 
charged  with  instigating;  secondly,  the  British  Oovernment,  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  facts,  if  not'acquieseing  in  the  rightfulness 
of  the  action  of  the  court-martial,  at  least  made  no  complaint  of  it  as^ 
involving  a  violation  of  international  law. 

Supra,  i  243. 

Ab  to  forfeitare  of  right  to  governmental  protection  by  abandonment  of  aUe^ 
giance,  see  supra,  $  190. 

"  The  necessity  of  my  reviewing  with  particularity  the  proofs  against 
each  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  (Arbuthuot  and  Ambrister)  had  been 
superseded,  I  observed,  by  what  had  passed  at  our  interview  (Mr.  Rusk 
and  Lord  Oastlereagb)  on  the  seventh.  This  Government  itself  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  reality  of  their  offenses.  I  would  content  myself  with 
superadding  that  the  President  believes  that  these  two  individualSt 
in  connection  with  NichoUs  and  Woodbine,  had  been  the  prime  movers 
in  the  recent  Indian  war.  That  without  their  instigation  it  never  would 
have  taken  place,  any  more  than  the  butcheries  which  preceded  and 
provoked  it;  the  butchery  of  Mrs.  Garrett  and  her  children;  the  butch- 
ery of  a  boat's  crew,  with  a  midshipman  at  their  head,  deputed  from  a 
national  vessel,  and  ascending  in  time  of  peace  the  Appalachicola  on  a 
lawful  errand ;  the  butchery  in  time  of  peace  at  one  stroke,  upon  another 
occasion,  of  a  party  of  more  than  thirty  Americans,  amongst  which 
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were  both  women  and  children,  with  many  other  batcheries  alike  aa- 
thentio  and  shocking." 

Mr.  RoBhy  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Bee.  of  6tate,  Jan.  12, 1810. 
M8S.  Dispatehes,  Gr.  Brit.    Bee  9upra,  $  216. 

*'  As  matters  now  stand^  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  whatever  with  the 
British  Cabinet  respecting  these  execations.  •  •  •  I  i)erceive,  from 
some  proceedings  in  Congress  as  well  as  in  oar  newspapers,  what  might 
be  considered  as  a  little  carious,  had  not  analogous  things  occurred  be- 
fore  in  the  history  of  parties  with  us.  I  mean  a  strenuous  denunciation 
of  these  executions  by  some  of  our  own  people,  at  a  time  when  the 
British  Government  itself  is  refusing  to  stretch  out  its  hand  in  behalf 
of  the  oflfenders.'' 

Mr.  Rnsh,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  President,  Jan.  17,  1819  (nnolR- 
cial).     MSB.  Monroe  Pap.,  Dept.  of  State. 

<^  The  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  is  also  making  much 
noise,  I  mean  only  out  of  doors ;  for  I  am  happy  to  add,  as  yet,  this 
Government  has  taken  no  part  whatever,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  in 
tiiese  senseless  and  premature  clamors.'? 

Same  to  same,  Ang.  13,  1818 ;  ihid. 

*<  Out  of  doors  the  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Stocks 
experienced  a  slight  fall.  The  newspapers  kept  up  their  fire.  Little 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  transaction,  they  gave  vent 
to  angry  declamation.  They  fiercely  denounced  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Tyrant,  ruffian,  murderer,  were  among  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  their  commanding  general.  He  was  exhibited  in  placards 
through  the  streets.  The  journals,  without  distinction  of  party,  united 
in  these  attacks.  The  Whig,  and  others  in  opposition,  took  the  lead. 
Those  in  the  Tory  interest,  although  more  restrained,  gave  them  coun- 
tenance. In  the  midst  of  all  this  passion,  the  ministry  stood  firm.  Bet- 
ter informed,  more  just,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  risk  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  on  grounds  so  untenable.  It  forms  an  in- 
stance of  the  intelligence  and  strength  of  a  Government,  disregarding 
the  first  clamors  of  a  powerful  press,  and  first  erroneous  impulses  of  an 
almost  universal  public  feeling.  At  a  later  day  of  my  mission,  Lord 
Gastlereagh  said  to  me  that  a  war  might  have  been  produced  on  this 
occasion,  ^  if  the  ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger.' " 

Rash's  Residence  at  Court  of  London,  etc.,  304  ff,  338. 

The  most  favorable  view  of  Arbuthnot's  character  and  conduct,  in  con- 
nection with  the  offenses  for  which  he  was  tried,  is  that  which  is  given 
by  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Life  of  Jackson,  ch.  34  ff. 
(See  also  6  Hildreth's  United  States,  643.)  For  a  whole  generation  the 
trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  was  a  party  issue ;  and  the  opponents 
of  General  Jackson  and  of  his  administration  made  the  alleged  atrocity 
of  the  proceedings  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  opposition  to  General 
Jackson's  election,  and  to  his  subsequent  administration.  In  times  of 
such  great  bitterness  of  political  feeling  as  then  existed,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  opponents  of  General  Jackson,  who  embraced  most  of  the  men 
of  cultivation  and  literary  power  in  the  land,  to  take  an  unbiased  view 
of  the  procedure.  But  now,  when  these  events  have  receded  into  his- 
tory, it  may  be  safely  said  that,  while  General  Jackson's  reason  for 
affirming  the  action  of  the  court  is  badly  expressed,  the  action  of  the 
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oonrt  was  in  itself  right,  and  the  ezecntion  sustainable  ander  tiie  law 
of  nations. 

Arbuthnot's  forfeitare  of  British  protection  is  considered  swpra^  § 
190  ^  his  loss  of  title  to  protection  by  miscondnct,  8upray  §  243. 

As  to  atrocities  to  prisoners  by  Indians  in  the  British  service  in  the  war  of  1813, 
see  6  Hildreth's  United  States,  394. 

^^  The  only  question  for  the  British  Government  was,  if  the  case  was 
one  which  called  for  retribution,  and  whether  they  should  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  British  subjects  who  engage,  without  the  consent  of 
their  Government,  in  the  service  of  states  at  war  with  each  other 
but  at  peace  with  their  Government.  Any  British  subject  who  en- 
gages in  such  foreign  service,  without  permission,  forfeits  the  protec- 
tion of  his  country  and  becomes  liable  to  military  punishment  if  the 
party  by  whom  he  is  taken  chooses  to  carry  the  rights  of  war  to  that 
cruel  severity.  This  is  a  principle  admitted  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  which,  in  the  policy  of  the  law  of  nations,  has  been  frequently 
adopted.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it  were  to  be  maintained  that  a  coun- 
try should  hold  out  protection  to  every  adventurer  who  enters  into 
foreign  service,  the  assertion. of  such  a  principle  would  lead  it  into 
interminable  warfare.  The  case  of  Ambrister  stands  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  taken  aiding  the  enemy,  and  although  General  Jackson's 
conduct  was  most  atrocious  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  capital  punishment, 
and  contrary  to  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  that  was  a  question 
between  the  general  and  his  Government.  Arbuthnot's  case  stands  on 
a  different  ground.  He  was  not  taken  in  arms,  but  he  was  proved — as 
a  political  servant  rather  than  as  a  military  agent — ^to  have  attbrded 
equal  aid  and  assistance  to  the  enemy,  and  could  not  be  held  to  be  ex- 
empt from  punishment ;  he  had  placea  hiipself  in  the  same  position  aa 
if  he  bore  arms.  And  it  was  on  these  considerations  that  the  above- 
mentioned  motion  was  negatived." 

2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  70.  The  above  is  part  of  a  note  by  Sir  S. 
Baker.    See,  also,  ifipra,  $$  190, 243. 

For  a  faU  vindication  of  General  Jaokson's  action,  see  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  instnic- 
tion  to  Mr.  Erving,  of  Nov.  28, 1818,  quoted  in  part  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
section. 

In  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1818-^19  (vol.  6),  326,  will  be  found  the  cor- 
respondence with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  war  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians, in  which  the  proceedings  against  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister  are 
reviewed.  The  extracts  include  (Mer  alia)  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Adams, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Erving,  Nov.  18  and  Dec.  2, 1818,  General  Jackson's 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  together  with  full  notes  of  the  trial  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  letters  from  Arbnthnot,  and  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  General  Jackson  and  General  Gaines. 

(o)  Beprisals  m  wab  of  1812. 
§3486. 

Betorsion  and  reprisal,  in  their  general  relations,  are  considered  in  a 
prior  section  9  supraj  §  318. 

The  British  Government,  havinf^  sent  to  England,  early  in  1813,  to 
be  tried  for  treason,  twenty-three  Irishmen,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  been  captured  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  to  retaliate.  Under  this  act,  General 
Dearborn  placed  in  close  confinement  twenty-three  prisoners  taken  at 
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Fort  George.  General  PrevoBt,  under  the  express  directions  of  Lord 
Bathnrst,  thereupon  ordered  the  close  imprisonment  of  doable  the  nam- 
ber  of  commissioned  or  nncommissioned  United  States  officers.  This 
was  followed  by  a  threat  of  '^  unmitigated  severity  against  the  American 
citizens  and  villages"  in  case  the  system  of  retaliation  was  pursued. 
Mr.  Madison  having  retorted  by  putting  in  confinement  a  similar  num- 
ber of  British  officers  taken  by  the  United  States,  General  Prevost  im- 
mediately retorted  by  subjecting  to  the  same  discipline  all  his  prisoners 
whatsoever.  The  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  denunciation  by 
leading  New  England  Federalists  of  ^^  this  policy  of  exposing  our  own 
citizens  to  imprisonment  and  death  for  the  sake  of  a  set  of  foreign 
renegades,  as  they  were  bitterly  described/'  *'aud  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  imprisoned  British  officers  from  Worcester  jail  gave  very  general 
satisfaction.''  (6  Hildreth's  Hist.,  U.  S.,  446.)  (Mr.  Hildreth's  attach- 
ment to  the  Federalists,  it  must  be  remembered,  gives  to  statements 
such  as  this  peculiar  weight.)  In  Massachusetts  this  sentiment  took 
effect  in  a  statute  forbidding  the  use  of  the  State  jails  to  the  United 
States  for  prisoners  of  war  ^  and  the  jailers  were  directed  to  discharge 
all  prisoners  of  war  after  thirty  days'  confinement.  An  act  of  Congress 
was  at  once  passed  authorizing  the  United  States  marshals,  when  the 
State  jails  were  refused,  to  provide  other  places  of  confinement,  and 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  once  granted  its  prisons  for  this 
purpose.  A  better  temper,  however,  soon  came  over  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, by  whom  this  system  had  been  instituted.  A  party  of  United 
States  officers,  who  were  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  were  released 
on  parole,  with  instructions  to  state  to  the  President  that  the  twenty- 
three  prisoners  who  had  been  charged  with  treason  in  England  had 
not  been  tried,  but  remained  on  the  usual  basis  of  prisoners  of  war. 
This  led  to  the  dismissal  on  parole  of  all  the  officers  of  both  sides.. 

As  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  war  of  1812,  see  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  630.  -  See  Lawrence  com.  sur  Wheat.,  3,  229, 

The  correspondence  between  Vice-Admiral  Coohrane  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1814, 
as  to  reprisals,  is  given  mipra,  $  318. 

(d)  DARTMOOR    PRISONS R8. 

^34Sc. 

On  the  aDnoancement  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  there 
was  natnrally  some  disorder  among  the  American  prisoners  of  war  con- 
fined at  Dartmoor,  near  Plymouth,  who  were  not  as  yet  released.  On 
April  6, 1815,  there  was  some  slight  disturbance,  and  indications  of  an 
attempt,  at  least  of  one  or  two,  to  break  loose.  The  captain  on  guard 
directed  the  alarm  bell  to  be  sounded,  which  caused  a  rush  of  prisoners, 
most  of  whom  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  disorder,  to  the  place  of  alarm. 
He  then  ordered  the  prisoners  to  their  yards,  and  directed  a  squad  of 
soldiers  to  charge  them.  The  crowd  of  prisoners  was  great;  they 
would  not,  and  indeed,  in  the  crush  of  the  narrow  passage  in  which 
they  were,  could  not,  immediately  retreat ;  and  it  was  said  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  that  stones  were  thrown  from  among  them  at  the  soldiers, 
though  this  last  fact  was  negatived  by  a  great  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony. An  order  to  fire  was  given,  though  by  whom  it  was  not  clearly 
shown,  and  this  firing,  on  a  perfectly  defenseless  crowd,  was  continued 
until  seven  persons  were  killed,  thirty  dangerously  and  thirty  slightly 
wounded.  A  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Larpeut,  representing 
the  British  Government,  and  Mr.  Gharles  King,  deputed  by  the  Amer- 
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can  misBioD  in  London^  haviog  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  exam- 
ined  into  the  facts,  reported  that  '^  this  firing  (at  the  outset)  was  jasti- 
flable  in  a  military  point  of  view,"  bat  that  ''it  is  very  difiicalt  to  find 
any  justification  for  the  further  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  firing," 
which  is  attributed  to  '^  the  state  of  individual  irritation  and  ejcaspera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  prisoners  into  their 
yards."  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  receiving  this  report,  expressed,  on  May 
22, 1815,  the  '^  disapprobation  "  of  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  and  his  desire  '^  to  make  a  compensation  to  the  widows  and 
families  of  the  sufferers."  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  on  being 
informed  of  this  action,  sent  on  December  11,  1885,  to  Mr.  Baker, 
British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  a  note  in  which  he  said :  ^'It  is 
painful  to  touch  on  this  unfortunate  event,  from  the  deep  distress  it  has 
-caused  the  whole  American  people.  This  repugnance  is  increased  by 
the  consideration  that  our  Governments,  though  penetrated  with  regret, 
do  not  agree  in  sentiment  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it.  Whilst  the  President  declines  accepting  the  provision  contem- 
plated by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  he  nevertheless  does 
full  justice  to  the  motives  which  dictated  it." 

The  evidence  taken  in  the  caae  is  given  in  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  24  j^. 

In  a  prior  section  the  case  of  the  Dartmoor  prisoners  is  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  apology  and  satisfaction.    8upra^  §  315c. 

(e)  CASES  IN  MEXICAN  WAR. 

§  348(7. 

<<  Prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  considered  as  unfortunate  and  not  as 
criminal,  and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly,  although  the  question  of 
detention  or  liberation  is  one  affecting  the  interest  of  the  captor  alone^ 
and  therefore  one  with  which  no  other  Governmentought  to  interfere 
in  any  way;  yet  the  right  to  detain  by  no  means  implies  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  prisoners  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  captor.  That  right  in- 
volves certain  duties,  among  them  that  of  providing  the  prisoners  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  abstaining  from  the  infliction  of  any  punish- 
ment upon  them  which  they  may  not  have  merited  by  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  country  since  they  were  taken." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  EUis,  Feb.  26,  1842.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  having  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  and  Texas  being  at  war  with  Mexico,  if  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  captured  when  with  a  Texas  army  by  Mexican 
forces  should  be  treated  in  Mexico  as  a  rebel  and  not  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  on  the  ground  that  Mexico  had  not  acknowledged  Texas  as  a  bel- 
ligerent, '^  after  bis  release  had  been  demanded  by  this  Government^ 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  character  would  certainly  arise." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Apr.  5,  1842.    MSS.  lust.,  Mex. 
For  acknowledgment  of  liberation  of  such  prisoners,  see  same  to  same,  Sept.  ^ 

1842. 
As  protesting  against  the  Mexican  doctrine  that  all  ''foreigners"  invading 

Mexico  with  the  Texan  armies  should  be  granted  no  quarter,  see  Mr.  Up> 

shnr,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  July  27, 1842. 
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^*By  the  law  and  practice  of  civilized  nations,  enemies'  sabjects  taken 
in  arms  may  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  bat  every  person  foand  in  the 
train  of  an  army  is  not  to  be  considered  as  therefore  a  belligerent  or 
an  enemy.  In  all  wars  and  in  all  coantries  mnltitndes  of  i>ersons  follow, 
the  march  of  armies  for  the  purposes  of  traffic  or  from  motives  of  cari- 
osity or  the  influence  of  other  causes  who  neither  expect  to  be  nor  rea- 
sonably can  be  considered  belligerents.  Whoever  in  the  Texan  expe- 
dition to  Santa  F6  was  commissioned  or  enrolled  for  the  military  service 
of  Texas,  or,  being  armed,  was  in  the  pay  of  that  Government  and 
engaged  in  an  expedition  hostile  to  Mexico,  may  be  considered  as  her 
enemy,  and  might  lawfully,  therefore,  be  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
This  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  by  the  general  progress  of  modem  nations 
it  is  true  that  the  fact  of  having  been  found  in  arms  with  others  ad- 
mitted to  be  armed  for  belligerent  purposes  raises  a  presumption  of 
hostile  character.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  regard  to  European 
wars  in  modem  times,  it  might  be  difficult  to  repel  the  force  of  this  pre- 
sumption. It  is  still,  however,  but  a  presumption,  because  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  man  may  be  found  in  arms  with  no  hostile  intentions. 
He  may  have  assumed  arms  for  other  purposes,  and  may  assert  a  pacific 
character  with  which  the  fact  of  his  being  more  or  less  armed  would  be 
entirely  consistent.  In  former  &nd  less  civilized  ages  cases  of  this 
sort  existed  without  number  in  Europeau  society.  When  the  peace  of  ^ 
communities  was  less  firmly  established  by  efficient  laws,  and  when, 
therefore,  men  often  traveled  armed  for  their  own  defense,  or  when  in- 
dividuals being  armed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  yet  often 
Journeyed  under  the  protection  of  military  escorts  or  bodies  of  soldiers, 
the  possession  of  arms  was  no  evidence  of  hostile  character,  circum- 
stances of  the  times  sufficiently  explaining  such  appearances  consist- 
ently with  pacific  intentions ;  and  circumstances  of  the  coantry  may 
repel  the  presumption  of  hostility  as  well  as  circumstances  of  the  times 
or  the  manners  of  a  particular  age.    •    •    • 

*' There  would  be  no  meaning  in  that  well-settled  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  exempts  men  of  letters  and  other  classes  of  non-com- 
batants from  the  liability  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war  if  it  were  an 
answer  to  any  claim  for  such  exemption  that  the  person  making  it  was 
united  with  a  military  force,  or  journeying  under  its  protection.  As  to 
the  assertion  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  Mexico  for  foreigners  to  pass 
into  it  across  the  line  of  Texas,  it  is  with  no  little  surprise  that  the 
Mexican  secretary  of  state  is  found  to  assert  this  reason  for  making 
Mr.  Kendall  a  prisoner." 

Mr.  Webster,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  Apr.  5, 1842.    MSS.  In8t.,Mex. 
6  Webster's  Works,  427,  432. 

Prisoners  taken  from  a  Texan  hostile  expedition  in  Mexico  in  1840 
(Mexico  not  having  at  the  time  acknowledged  Texan  independence)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  subject  to 
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the  manicipal  laws  of  Mexico.  ''Any  proceeding  founded  on  this  idea 
woold  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  the  independence  of  Texas  as  a  separate 
Government  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  and  she  has^ 
since  been  recognized  in  that  character  by  several  of  the  most  consid- 
erable powers  of  Europe.  The  war  between  her  and  Mexico,  which  has 
continued  so  long  and  with  such  success  that  for  a  long  time  there  has 
been  no  hostile  foot  in  Texas,  is  a  public  war,  and  as  such  it  has  been 
and  will  be  regarded  by  this  Government.  It  is  not  now  an  outbreak 
of  rebellion — a  fresh  insurrection — the  parties  to  which  may  be  treated 
as  rebels.  The  contest,  supposed,  indeed,  to  have  been  substantially 
ended,  has  at  least  advanced  Ceut  beyond  that  point.  It  is  a  public  war^ 
and  persons  captured  in  the  course  of  it,  who  are  detained  at  all,  are 
to  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  true  that 
the  independence  of  Texas  has  not  been  recognized  by  Mexico.  It  ia 
equally  true  that  the  independence  of  Mexico  has  only  been  recently 
recognized  by  Spain.  But  the  United  States,  having  acknowledged  both 
the  independence  of  Mexico  before  Spain  acknowledged  it  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  although  Mexico  has  not  yet  acknowledged  it,  standi 
in  the  same  relation  toward  both  these  Governments,  and  is  as  much 
bound  to  protect  itA  citizens  in  a  proper  intercourse  with  Texas  against 
iiyuries  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  it  would  have  been  to  protect 
such  citizens  in  a  like  intercourse  with  Mexico  against  injuries  by 
Spain." 

/Md,  434. 

(3)  WaITTON  DKSTRUCnON  PROHIBIIVD. 

§349. 

The  burning  in  1814  by  the  British  of  the  President's  residence,  of  the 
Oapitol,  and  of  other  bnildingsin  Washington,  was  an  outrage  and  an  in- 
dignity unexampled  in  modern  times ;  and  was  remarkable  from  the  fieust 
that  the  injury  it  produced  to  Great  Britain  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  that  it  produced  to  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  build- 
ings associated  with  the  settlement  of  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton were  destroyed ;  but  these  could  be  readily,  with  scarce  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  loss,  be  replaced.  It  is  true,  also,  that  valuable  records 
of  the  Government  were  barned  or  carried  oif,  and  that  this  loss  is 
one  which  cannot  be  fully  made  up.  But  to  Great  Britain  the  penalty 
inflicted  was  summary  and  effective.  The  invaders  were  almost  im^ 
mediately  ignominiously  driven  back  to  their  ships,  with  the  humiliating 
stigma  attached  to  a  horde  of  bafBed  marauders.  Whatever  party  divis- 
ions existed  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war  ceased  when 
it  was  found  in  what  way  this  war  was  to  be  conducted  by  Great 
Britain.  Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  there  was  not  a  publicist 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  who  did  not  condemn  the  outrage  as  a  disgrace 
to  those  who  inflicted  it  and  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  war» 
Napoleon,  it  was  said,  had  been  spoken  of  as  reckless,  and  yet,  though  he 
had  occupied  almost  every  capital  of  Europe,  so  far  from  burning  pub- 
lic buildings,  he  sheltered  them  from  injury  by  putting  them  under 
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special  gaards.  It  is  true  that  when  fortified  towns  had.  been  taken 
after  defenses  anuecessarily  protracted  there  had  been  sometimes  hard 
measure  shown  to  the  defenders,  bat  Washington  was  not  a  fortified 
town,  .nor  were  the  assailants  a  besieging  army  wearied  by  long  service^ 
in  the  trenches.  They  were  simply  a  cohort  of  iDcendiaries,  so  it  was 
argned,  not  organized  for  battle,  who,  landing  on  an  unprotected  coast, 
darted  on  a  capital  which  was  but  a  village,  burned  its  public  buildings^ 
and  then,  when  they  met  an  armed  force  after  the  burning  was  done^ 
hurried  back  to  their  ships.  It  is  no  wonder,  so  it  was  further  said, 
that  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  should  have  derived  an 
immense  stimulus  from  such  an  outrage,  nor  that  the  battle  of  New  Or* 
leans  should  have  been  the  response  to  the  burning  of  Washington. 

^'  They  wantonly  destroyed  the  public  edifices  having  no  relation  in 
their  structure  to  operations  of  war,  nor  used  at  the  time  for  military 
annoyance ;  some  of  these  edifices  being  costly  monuments  of  taste  and 
of  the  arts,  and  others  depositories  of  the  public  archives,  not  only  pie- ' 
dons  to  the  nation  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin  and  its  early  transac- 
tions, but  interesting  to  all  nations  as  contributions  to  the  general  stock 
of  historical  instruction  and  political  science." 

President  Madieon's  proclamation  of  Sept.  1, 1814. 

The  British  Government,  immediately  after  being  advised  of  the  con- 
flagration, publicly  thanked  the  officers  concerned  in  it;  and  on  being- 
subsequently  informed  of  the  death  of  General  Boss,  who  was  killed,  the 
day  after  the  conflagration,  in  the  abortive  march  to  Baltimore,  erected 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  his  memory.  But  before  long  it 
was  discovered  that  the  burning  of  Washington  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  sentiment  of  condemnation 
that  then  sprung  up  is  exhibited  in  a  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  April  11, 1815,  in  an  address  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent on  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  argned  by  him  that  *'  the  culpable  de- 
lay of  the  ministry  in  opening  the  negotiations  of  peace  could  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  miserable  policy  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
striking  a  blow  against  America.  The  disgrace  of  the  naval  war,  of  bal- 
anced success  between  the  British  navy  and  the  new-born  marine  of  Amer- 
ica, was  to  be  redeem^  by  protracted  warfare,  and  by  pouring  our  victo- 
rious armies  upon  the  American  continent.  That  opportunity,  fatally  for 
ns,  arose.  If  the  congress  had  opened  in  June,  it  was  impossible  that 
we  should  have  sent  out  orders  for  the  attack  on  Washington.  We 
should  have  been  saved  from  that  success,  which  he  considered  a  thousand 
times  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than  the  worst  defeat.  •  •  » 
It  was  a  success  which  had  made  our  naval  power  hateful  and  alarm ing^ 
to  all  Europe.  It  was  a  success  which  gave  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  to  every  enemy  who  might  rise  against  England.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise which  most  exasperated  a  people  and  least  weakened  a  government 
of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  For  every  justifiable  purpose  of 
present  warfare,  it  was  almost  impotent.  To  every  wise  object  of  retro- 
spective policy,  it  was  hostile.  It  was  an  attack,  not  against  the  strength 
or  resources  of  a  state,  but  against  the  national  honor  and  public  affections 
of  a  ])eople.  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare,  in  which 
every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had  been  spared,  he  had 
almost  said  respected,  by  enemies,  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  vio- 
late all  that  decent  courtesy  towards  the  seats  of  national  dignity  which^ 
in  the  midst  of  enmity,  manifest  the  respect  of  nations  for  each  other^ 
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bj  an  expedition  deliberately  and  prindpally  directed  against  p^daoes 
of  government,  halls  of  legislation,  tribunals  of  jastice,  repositories  of 
the  maniments  of  property,  and  of  the  records  of  history ;  objeeta, 
among  civilized  nations,  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  seeared, 
as  Car  as  possible,  even  from  its  accidental  operation,  becanse  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  bat  are  consecrated  to  par- 
poses  of  peace,  and  minister  to  the  common  and  x>erpetaal  interest  of 
all  haman  society.  It  seemed  to  him  an  aggravation  of  this  atrocioos 
measare  that  ministers  had  attempted  to  jnstify  the  destraction  of  a 
distingnisbed  capital  as  a  retaliation  for  some  violences  of  inferior 
American  officers,  ananthorized  and  disavowed  by  their  Government, 
against  he  knew  not  what  village  in  Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  re- 
taliation just,  there  must  always  be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage;  in  gen- 
eral, also,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  adverse  Gk>vernment  had  refused 
to  make  aue  reparation  for  it ;  and,  at  least,  some  proportion  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  the  offense.  Here  there  was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the 
outrage — no  proof  of  refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
cessive and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  falsely  called  retaliation. 
The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  houses  and  ware- 
houses and  shops.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither  num- 
bered nor  weighed.  It  was  not  even  by  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of 
its  nionnnients  that  it  was  most  dear  to  a  generous  people.  They 
looked  upon  it  with  affection  and  pride  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the 
sanctuary  of  public  justice,  often  as  linked  with  the'  memory  of  past 
times,  sometimes  still  more  as  connected  with  their  fondest  and  proudest 
hopes  of  greatness  to  come.  To  put  all  these  respectable  feelings  of 
a  great  people,  sanctified  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a 
level  with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  pro- 
vincial government,  was  an  act  of  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied  as 
much  contempt  for  the  feelings  of  America  as  for  the  common  sense  of 
mankind." 

30  Hansard  Pari.  Deb.  526/.    See  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  351.    2  Ingersoll's  Hist. 
Late  War,  ser.  1,  ch.  viil. 

« 

^^  Nothing  could  be  so  unwise,  to  say  nothing  more,"  so  said  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  Jn  the  year  of  the  event,  ^^as  our  unmeaning  marauding 
expedition  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  exasperated  without 
weakening,  and  irritated  all  the  passions  of  thc^  nation,  without  even 
a  tendency  to  diminish  its  resources — nay,  which  added  directly  to  their 
force,  both  by  the  indignation  and  unanimity  which  they  excited  and  by 
teaching  them  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  to  despise  an  enemy  that, 
with  all  his  preparation  and  animosi^  could  do  them  so  little  substan- 
tial mischief." 

24  Edinb.  Rev.,  254,  Nov.,  1814. 

Sir  A.  Alison,  after  showing  his  Tory  proclivities  by  declaring  that  the 
*^  battle"  of  Bladensbnrg  has  done  ^^  service  to  the  cause  of  historic  truth 
by  demonstrating  in  a  decisive  manner  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
means  for  national  protection  which  democratic  institutions  afford,"  goes 
on  to  say  that  ^'  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  luster  of  the  victory  has 
been  much  tarnished  to  the  British  arms  by  the  unusual  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  unwarrantable  extension  which  they  made  of  the  ravages 
of  war  to  the  pticiftc  or  ornamental  edifices  of  the  capital." 

10  Alia.  Hist  of  Europe,  725. 
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<<  The  following  propositions,  drawn  Arom  the  instraofcions  issued  for 
the  government  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  com- 
mend themselves  to  approval  so  much  by  their  moderation  and  by  their 
sound  reason,  that  they  are  given  here  as  rules  that  all  enlightened 
powers  recognize,  accept,  and  act  upon :  Military  necessity,  as  under- 
stood by  m^em  civilized  nations,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  those 
measures  which  are  indispensable  for  securing  the  ends  of  war,  and 
which  are  lawful  according  to  the  modern  laws  and  usages  of  war. 
Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruction  of  life  or  limb  of  armed 
enemies,  and  of  other  persons  whose  destruction  is  incidentally  un- 
avoidable in  the  armed  contests  of  the  war.  It  allows  of  all  destruction 
of  property  and  obstruction  of  the  ways  and  channels  of  traffic,  travel, 
or  comraanication,  and  of  all  withholding  of  sustenance  or  means  of  life 
from  the  enemy,  of  the  appropriation  of  whatever  an  enemy's  country 
affords  necessary  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  the  army,  and  of  such 
deception  as  does  not  involve  the  breaking  of  good  faith,  either  pointedly 
pledged  regarding  agreements  entered  into  during  the  war,  or  supposed 
by  the  modem  law  of  war  to  exist.  Military  necessity  does  not  admit  Of 
cruelty  or  torture  to  extract  confession,  nor  of  poison,  nor  of  wanton  de- 
vastation of  a  district.  It  admits  of  deception,  but  disdains  acts  of 
perfidy ;  and,  in  generah  it  does  not  include  any  act  of  hostility  that 
makes  the  return  to  peace  unnecessarily  difficult." 

Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  223.    See  2  Halleck's,  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),37. 

^^  Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  inform  the  enemy  of  their  inten- 
tion to  bombard  a  place,  so  that  the  non-combatants,  and  esi>ecially 
the  women  and  children,  maybe  removed  before  the  bombardment  com- 
mences. But  it  is  no  infraction  of  the  common  law  of  war  to  omit  thus 
i»  inform  the  enemy.    Surprise  may  be  a  necessity." 

Inetractions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field.    2 
Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  38. 

^<  31.  A  victorious  army  appropriates  all  public  money,  seizes  all  public 
movable  property  until  further  direction  by  its  Government,  and  seques- 
ters for  Its  own  benefit  or  that  of  its  Government  all  the  revenues  of  real 
property  belonging  to  the  hostile  •Government  or  naition.  The  title  to 
such  real  property  remains  in  abeyance  during  military  occupation,  and 
until  the  conquest  is  made  complete.    •    •    • 

^^34.  As  a  general  rule,  the  property  belonging  to  churches,  to  hospi- 
tals, or  other  establishments  of  an  exclusively  charitable  character,  to 
establishments  of  education,  or  foundations  for  the  promotion  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  public  schools,  universities,  academies  of  learning,  or  ob- 
servatories, museums  of  the  nne  arts,  or  of  a  scientific  character — such 
property  is  not  to  be  considered  public  property  in  the  sense  of  para- 
graph 31;  but  it  may  be  taxed  or  used  when  the  public  service  may  re- 
quire it. 

^'35.  Classical  works  of  art,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  or  precious 
instruments,  such  as  astronomical  telescopes,  as  well  as  hospitals,  must 
be  seccired  against  all  avoidable  injury,  even  when  they  are  contained 
in  fortified  places  whilst  besieged  or  bombarded. 

^^36.  If  such  works  of  art,  libraries,  collections,  or  instruments  belong- 
ing to  a  hostile  nation  or  Government,  can  be  removed  without  injury, 
the  ruler  of  the  conquering  state  or  nation  may  order  them  to  be  seized 
and  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  nation.  The  ultimate  ownership 
is  to  be  settled  by  the  ensuing  treaty  of  peace. 
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^'In  no  case  shall  they  be  sold  and  given  away,  if  captared  by  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  they  ever  be  privately  appro- 
priated, or  wantonly  destroyed  or  iigured." 

Instractions  for  the  governmeDt  of  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field.    2 
2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  39 #. 

The  bombardment  of  unfortified  towns  is  not  permitted  by  the  law  of 
nations.  (See  Galvo,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ii,  137.)  An  exception  (o  this  rule  is 
recognized  in  cases  where  the  inhabitants  of  an  unfortified  city  oppose, 
by  barricades  and  other  hostile  works,  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  army,, 
or  wantonly  proceed  in  the  destruction  of  his  property  and  refuse  redress. 

'  As  to  Greytown,  see  $$  224,  315. 

<^In  the  case  of  a  collection  of  Italian  paintings  and  prints  captured 
by  a  British  vessel  during  the  war  of  1812,  on  their  passage  from  Italy 
to  the  United  States,  the  learned  judge  (Sir  Alexander  Croke)  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court  at  Halifax,  directed  them  to  be  restored  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  ground  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  admitted  amongst  all  civilized  nations  to  form  an  exception 
to  the  severe  rights  of  war,  and  to  be  entitled  to  favor  and  protection. 
They  are  considered  not  as  the  pemiUum  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  as 
the  property  of  mankind  at  large,  and  as  belonging  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  whole  species;  and  that  the  restitution  of  such  property 
to  the  claimants  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  as  prac 
ticed  by  all  civilized  countries." 

Twlss,  Law  of  Nations  at  War  (2d  ed.),  132. 

V.   WHO  ABE  ENTITLED  TO  BELLIGERENT  RIGHTS, 
(1)  In  foreign  war  authorization  from  sovereign  generally  necessary. 

§350. 

"  If  one  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  of  his  own  authority',  every 
citizen  has  the  sanie.  If  every  citizen  has  that  right,  then  the  nation 
(which  is  composed  of  all  its  citizens)  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  by  the 
authority  of  its  individual  citizens.  But  this  is  not  true,  either  on  the 
general  principles  of  society  or  by  our  Constitution,  which  gives  that 
power  to  Congress  alone,  and  not  to  the  citizen  individually.  Then 
the  first  position  is  not  true,  and  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  on 
his  own  authority,  and  for  what  he  does  without  right  he  ought  to  be 
punished.'^ 

Mr.  Jeffersoiii  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aug.  16, 1793.  MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
4  Jeflf.  Works,  37.  Adopted  by  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  report  to  Presi- 
dent (Thrasher's  case),  Dec.  23,  1851.  6  Webster's  Works,  527.  (This  re- 
port is  not  on  record  in  the  Department  of  State.)  See  supra-y  $$  190,  203, 
229,  230,  244,  257. 

"  While  noticing  the  irregularities  committed  on  the  ocean  by  others,, 
those  on  our  own  part  should  not  be  omitted  nor  left  unprovided  for. 
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Complaints  have  been  received  that  persons  residing  within  the  United 
States  have  taken  on  themselves  to  arm  merchant  vessels,  and  to  force 
a  commerce  into  certain  ports  and  countries  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
those  countries.  That  individuals  should  undertake  to  wage  private 
war,  independently  of  the  authority  of  their  country,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  a  well-ordered  society.  Its  tendency  to  produce  aggression 
on  the  laws  and  rights  of  other  nations  and  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  our  own  is  so  obvious  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt  measni-es 
for  restraining  it  effectually  in  future.'' 

President  Jefferson,  Fourth  Annaal  Message,  1804. 

<<  That  an  individual  forramg  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting  under 
the  authority  of  his  Government,  is  not  to  be  answerable  as  a  private 
trespasser  or  malefactor,  is  a  principle  of  public  law  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  inclination  to  dispute.  •  •  •  All  that  is  intended  to 
be  said  at  present  is,  that  since  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  is  avowed  as 
a  national  act^  which  may  justify  reprisals,  or  even  general  war,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  judgment  which  it  shall  form 
of  the  transaction  and  of  its  own  duty,  should  see  fit  so  to  decide,  yet 
that  it  raises  a  question  purely  public  and  political,  a  question  between 
independent  nations,  and  that  individuals  concerned  in  it  cannot  be 
arrested  and  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  for  the  violation 
of  municipal  law." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  Attorney -General  (Mr.  Crittenden),  Mar.  15, 
1841.  2  Curtis'  Webster,  65.  In  J  21,  aupra,  Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  Mr. 
Webster,  in  this  relation,  is  given. 

As  to  Caroline  case,  see  supra,  $  50. 

As  to  McLeod's  case,  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the 
treaty  of  Washington  (Apr.  6, 1846)  said:  "  McLeod's  case  went  on  in  the 
court  of  New  York,  and  I  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  decision  of  that 
court  on  the  habeas  corpus.  On  the  peril  and  risk  of  my  professional 
reputation,  I  now  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  New  York  in  that 
case  is  not  a  respectable  opinion,  either  on  account  of  the  result  at  which 
it  arrives,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  it  proceeds."  In  a  note  it  is  added 
that  the  opinion  had  been  reviewied  by  Judge  Tallmadge,  of  New  York 
City,  and  that  of  this  review  Chief- Justice  Spencer  said  that  **  it  refutes 
and  overthrows  the  opinion  most  amply,"  and  that  Chancellor  Kent 
said,  "It  is  conclusive  at  every  point." 

5  Webster's  Works,  129. 

For  afuU  discussion  of  McLeod's  case,  see  ntpray  ^  21. 

No  hostilities  of  any  kind,  except  in  necessary  self-defense,  can  law- 
fnlly  be  practiced  by  one  individual  of  a  nation  against  an  individual  of 
any  other  nation  at  enmity  with  it,  but  in  virtue  of  some  public  au- 
thority. 

Talbot  V,  Janson,  3  Dall.,  133. 
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The  fii>et  that  the  commander  of  a  private  armed  vesael  is  an  alien 
enemy  does  not  invalidate  a  capture  made  by  it. 

The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheat.,  46.' 

It  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations  for  any  persons,  whether 
citizens  or  foreigners,  to  go  into  the  territory  of  Spain  with  intent  to 
recover  their,  property  by  their  own  strength,  or  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  permitted  by  its  laws. 

1  Op.,  68,  Lee,  1797. 

^'  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  place  the  members  of  an  army  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  should  be  commissioned  by  a 
state.  If  war  were  to  be  waged  by  private  parties,  operating  according 
to  the  whims  of  individual  leaders,  every  place  that  was  seized  would 
be  sacked  and  outraged,  and  war  would  be  the  pretense  to  satiate  pri- 
vate greed  and  spite.  Hence,  all  civilized  nations  have  agreed  in  the 
position  that  war,  to  be  a  defense  to  an  indictment  for  homicide  or  other 
wrong,  must  be  conducted  by  a  belligerent  state,  and  that  it  cannot 
avail  voluntary  combatants  not  acting  under  the  commission  of  a  bel- 
ligerent. But  freebooters,  or  detached  bodies  of  volunteers,  acting  in 
subordination  to  a  general  system,  if  they  wear  a  distinctive  uniform, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  soldiers  of  a  belligerent  army.  Mr.  Field,  in  his 
proposed  code,  thus  speaks:  ^The  following  persons,  and  no  others,  are 
deemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  military  character:  (I)  Those  who  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation ;  and  (2),  Those  who 
are  connected  with  the  operations  thereof,  by  the  express  authority  of 
the  nation.'  This  was  accorded  to  the  partisans  of  Marion  and  Sumter 
in  the  American  Revolution,  they  heing  treated  as  belligerents  by  Lord 
Eawdon  and  Lord  Gornwallis,  who  were  in  successive  command  of  the 
British  forces  In  South  Carolina;  by  Napoleon  to  the  German  independ- 
ent volunteers  in  the  later  Napoleonic  campaigns ;  and  by  the  Austri- 
ans,  at  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  Italy,  to  the  forces  of  Oaribaldi. 
(Lawrence's  Wheaton's  Elem.  of  Int.  Law,  627,  pt.  iv,  chap,  ii,  §  8 ; 
Dana's  Wheaton,  §  356;  Bluntschli,  Droit  Int.  Godifi^,  §  569,  cited  by 
Field,  ut  svpra.)  There  must,  however,  be  a  military  uniform,  and  this 
test  was  insisted  on  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  arti- 
cles of  war  issued  in  1863,  and  by  the  German  Government  in  its  occu- 
pation of  France  in  1871.  The  privileges  of  belligerents  attach  to  sub- 
sidiary forces,  camp  followers,  etc.  But  ununiformed  predatory  guerrilla 
bands  are  regarded  as  outlaws,  and  may  be  punished  by  a  belligerent 
as  mbbers  and  murderers.  (Halleck's  Int.  Law  and  Laws  of  War,  386, 
387 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Int.,  §  126;  3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  §  96;  Lieber's  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States,  §  iv.)  But  if 
employed  by  the  nation,  they  become  part  of  its  forces.  (Halleck,  386, 
§  8 ;  adopted  by  Field,  ut  supra.y^ 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  221. 

(2)  INBUROENTS  ARB  BELLIOERBNT8  WHEN  PROCEEDED  AOAIK8T  BY  OPEN  WAR. 

§351. 

The  question  of  recognition  of  belligerency  is  discussed,  9upra,  §  69; 
that  of  insurgency  as  a  preliminary  to  belligerency,  tnfra,  §  381. 
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VI.   WHEN  ENEMT 8  CHARACTER  IS  IMPUTABLE  TO  NEUTRALS. 
(1)  Whsn  residing  is  xnxmt's  jurisdiction. 

§  362. 

In  other  seotions  the  liability  of  neatral  or  alien  property  to  seizare 
is  considered  as  follows:  Bights  of  aliens  generally*  §  201;  subjection 
of,  to  local  seizures,  §  203 :  injury  of,  from  belligerent  action,  §§  223  Jf.; 
injnry  of,  from  mob  attacks,  §  226 ;  belligerent^s  spoliation  by  neutral, 
§  227;  neutral's  spoliation  by  belligerent,  §  228;  subjection  of  alien  to 
reprisal,  §  318;  confiscation  of  goods  o^  as  a  war  me|9isure,  §  336;  con- 
traband goods  of;  liable  to  seizure^  §  375 ;  cotton  belonging  to,  suscepti- 
bility of  seizure  when  in  belligerent  lines,  §§  203, 224-228, 353, 373. 

As  to  doinioil  attaching  to  aliens,  see  aifpra,  $  198 ;  itt/ra,  $  353. 

^<  An  answer  to  these  notes  has  been  delayed  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  entitled  ^  The  United 
States  V.  Ouillem,'  which  it  was  supposed  might  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  case  first  named.  That  decision  having  been  re- 
cently given^  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  it  for 
your  consideration,  and  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  application,  that  the 
legality  of  the  capture  in  the  case  of  the  Jeune  Nelly  has  been  inci- 
dentally'tried  and  decided,  both  by  the  district  court  of  Louisiana  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

Kr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  M     Boialecombe,  Feb.  14,  1861.    MSS.  Notes, 
Franee. 

A  neutral  who  places  his  personal  property  in  a  country  occupied  in 
torn  by  each  of  two  belligerent  armies  takes  the  risks,  and  cannot  after- 
wards proceed  against  the  conqueror  for  injnries  resulting  from  the 
course  of  war. 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mornaga,  Jane  28,  1886.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

A  neutral,  who  has  resided  in  an  enemy's  country,  resumes  his  neu- 
tral rights  as  soon  as  he  puts  himself  and  his  family  in  itinere  to  return 
home  to  reside,  and  has  a  right  to  take  with  him  money  he  has  earned, 
as  the  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  Such  property, 
it  was  further  hold,  is  not  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  blockade  by  the  ves- 
sel on  board  of  which  he  has  taken  passage  if  he  personally  is  in  no 
falult. 

U.  S.  V,  Qainem,  11  How.,  47.    See  this  case  considered  in  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Apr.  14,  1879.    For.  Bel.,  1879.    Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  219. 

The  question  bow  far  a  temporary  residence  of  a  neutral  merchant  in 
an  enemy's  country  imposes  on  such  merchant  the  enemy's  liability  to 
capture  at  sea,  is  discussed  at  large  by  Mr.  Pinkney,  as  commissioner 
nnder  the  treaty  of  1794.    See  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  245  Jf. 

An  American  citizen,  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  may  acquire  the 
commercial  privileges  attached  to  his  domicil  ]  and,  by  making  him- 
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self  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  he  places  himself  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  while  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  has  sworn  allegiance. 

Murray  r.  The  Charming  Beteey,  2  Cranch,  64. 

A  Spanish  snbject,  who  comes  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace 
to  carry  on  trade,  and  remains  here  engaged  in  trade  after  a  war  has 
been  begun  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  deemed  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  by  the  law  of  domicil,  although  by  the  law  of  Spain  the 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  could  be  carried  on  only  by  a  Spanish 
subject ;  his  neutral  character  depending,  not  on  the  kind  of  trade  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  on  his  domicil. 

Liviogston  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.,  7  Crancb,  506. 

The  acceptance  and  use  of  an  enemy's  license  on  a  voyage  to  a  neu- 
tral port,  prosecuted  in  furtherance  of  the  enemy's  avowed  objects,  is 
illegal,  and  subjects  vessel  and  cargo  to  confiscation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  subject  the  property  to  condemnation,  that  the  person 
granting  the  license  should  be  duly  authorized  to  grant  it,  provided  the 
person  receiving  it  takes  it  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  protect  his 
property  from  the  enemy. 

The  Aurora,  8  Cranch,  203.    As  to  license,  see  infra,  $  388.  • 

If  a  person  who  has  acquired  a  domicil  in  an  enemy's  country  cause 
property  to  be  shipped  before  the  war  be  declared,  or  before  its  decla- 
ration be  known,  it  is,  like  other  enemies'  property,  liable  to  capture. 
But  national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  residence  may  be  thrown 
ofif  at  pleasure  by  a  return  to  his  native  country,  or  even  by  leaving  the 
country  in  which  he  has  resided  for  another. 

The  Venus,  <Wd.,  253. 

The  domicil  of  a  neutral  or  citizen  in  an  enemy's  country  subjects 
his  property  embarked  in  trade  to  capture  on  the  high  seas. 

Ibid, :  The  Frances,  iM4.,  335 ;  8.  P.,  ihid,,  363. 

If,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  this  country,  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  enemy's  country,  it 
must  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time.  Eleven  months  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  is  too  late. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  9  Crancb,  120. 

A  detention  in  the  enemy's  country  by  perils  of  the  sea,  or  an  act  of 
the  enemy,  does  not  render  unlawful  a  voyage  lawful  in  its  inception. 

The  Mary,  ibid,,  126. 

Shipments  made  by  merchants  actually  domiciled  in  the  enemy's 
country  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  partake  of  the  nature  of  enemy 
trade,  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  capture. 

The  Mary  and  Susan,  ]  Wheat.,  46. 
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The  share  of  a  partner  in  a  neutral  house  is,  jure  belU^  subject  to 
"Confiscation  where  his  own  domicil  is  in  a  hostile  country. 

The  Antonia  Johanna,  ibid.,  159. 

A  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  emigrated  before  a  dec- 
laration of  war  to  a  neutral  country,  and  there  acquired  a  domicil, 
afterward  returning  to  the  United  States  during  the  war  and  reacquir- 
ing his  native  domicil,  is  to  be  held  as  recovering  his  American 
-citizenship,  so  that  he  could  not  afterward,  flagrante  bello^  acquire  a 
neutral  domicil  by  again  emigrating  to  his  adopted  country. 

The  Dos  Hermanofl,  2  Wheat.,  76. 

Mere  casual  return  to  his  native  country  of  a  merchant  who  is 
domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  at  the  time  of  capture  does  not  revive 
his  native  domicil,  it  appearing  that  he  left  his  commercial  establish- 
ment in  the  neutral  country  to  be  conducted  by  his  clerks  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  he  visited  his  native  country  merely  on  mercantile  busi- 
ness, intending  to  return  to  his  adopted  country. 

The  FriendBchaft,  3  Wheat.,  14. 

The  property  of  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the  enemy's  country 
is  condemnable  as  prize,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  domicil  of  the 
partners. 

Ihid.,  4  Wheat.,  105. 

All  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  not,  residing  within  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  hostile  party  in  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
are  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies. 

The  Prize  Caaes,  2  Black,  635 ;  The  Venice,  2  Wall.;  258. 

^^  It  is  said,  that  though  remaining  in  rebel  territory,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der has  no  personal  sympathy  with  the  rebel  cause,  and  that  her 
property  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  enemy  property ;  but  this 
court  cannot  inquire  into  the  personal  character  and  dispositions  of 
individual  inhabitants  of  enemy  territory.  We  must  be  governed  by 
the  principle  of  public  law,  so  often  announced  from  this  bench,  as  ap- 
plicable alike  to  civil  and  international  wars,  that  all  the  people  of 
each  State  or  district  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States  must 
be  regarded  as  enemies,  until,  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  and  the 
executive,  or  otherwise,  that  relation  is  thoroughly  and  permanently 
changed." 

Chaae,  C.  J. ;  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.,  419. 

As  to  cotton  as  contraband,  see  $$  203,  224,  2-^8,  373.    As*  to  claims  for  spolia- 
tion of  neutral,  see  supra,  $$  23l7ff;  infra,  $  353. 

Alien  friends  who  remain  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  have  impressed  upon  them  so  much  the  character  of 
enemies  that  trading  with  them  becomes  illegal,  and  all  property  bo 
Boquired  is  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.  377. 
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Domicil  in  such  cases  becomes  an  important  consideration,  because 
every  person  is  to  be  considered  in  such  proceedings  as  belonging  to 
that  country  where  he  has  his  domicile  whatever  may  be  his  native  or 
adopted  country. 

Ibid. 

The  court  has  never  gone  further  in  protecting  the  property  of  citi- 
zens residing  during  the  rebellion  in  the  Confederate  States  from  judi- 
cial sale  than  to  declare  that  where  such  citizen  has  been  driven  from 
his  home  by  a  special  military  order  and  forbidden  to  return,  judicial 
proceedings  against  him  were  void. 

University  v.  Finch,  18  Wall.,  106. 

The  court  reaffirms  the  ruling  in  the  William  Bagaley  (5  Wall.,  377), 
that  a  resident  of  a  section  in  rebellion  should  leave  it  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  adhere  to  the  regular  established  Government;  and  fur- 
thermore holds  that  one  who,  abandoning  his  home,  enters  the  military 
lines  of  the  enemy  and  is  in  sympathy  and  co-ofteration  with  those  who 
strive  by  armed  force  to  overthrow  the  Union,  is,  during  his  stay  there, 
an  enemy  of  the  Government,  and  liable  to  be  treated  as  such,  both  as 
to  his  person  and  property. 

Gates  V.  Goodloe,  101  U.  S.,  612. 

As  to  abandonment  of  citizenship,  see  supra,  $$  176>190,  216. 

As  to  seiznre  in  other  cases,  see  supra,  $$  201, 203, 223, 226-228, 316, 336. 

As  we  have  seen,  partnership  property  sent  to  sea  by  a  partner  dom« 
iciled  in  .an  enemy's  country  partakes  of  the  character  of  such  partner 
(The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377),  though  this'  taint  does  not  reach 
to  the  separate  property  of  a  partner  having  a  neutral  domicil.  {Ibid. ; 
The  Sally  Magee,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ga.,  382;  The  Aigburth,  ibid.y  635.) 

That  a  neutral's  lesidence  in  an  enemy's  country  exposes  his  property  to  enemy's 
liaks,  see  The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  342 ;  The  Pioneer,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  61; 
The  Prince  Leopold,  ibid.,  89 ;  The  LUla,  2  Spragne,  177.  And  see,  more  fully, 
supra,  $$  ld8,  223. 

According  to  Chancellor  Kent,  the  principle  that  '^  for  all  commercial 
purposes  the  domicil  of  the  party,  without  reference  to  the  place  of 
birth,  becomes  the  test  of  national  character,  has  been  repeatedly  and 
explicitly  admitted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States."  *^If  he  re- 
sides" (here  ''domicil"  and  ''residence"  are  treated  as  convertible  by 
Chancellor  Kent,  which,  if  the  latter  term  be  regarded  as  defining  the 
rule,  would  largely  extend  belligerent  rights)  "  in  a  belligerent  country, 
his  property  is  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's  property,  and  if  he  resides 
in  a  neutral  country,  he  enjoys  all  the  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  the  neutral  trade."  (1  Kent  Com.,  75;  The  Ches- 
ter, 2  Dall.,  41;  Maley  v.  Shattuck,  3  Cranch,  458;  The  Venus,  8  t^td., 
253.  To  the  same  effect,  see  The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377;  The 
Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  231.)  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  accepts  this  position  with  reluctance  (4  PhilL,  169),  though 
it  is  reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Dicey,  who  states  the  distinction  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: "A  commercial  domicil  is  such  a  residence  in  a  country  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  there  as  makes  a  person's  trade  or  business  con- 
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tribute  to  or  form  part  of  the  resources  of  such  country,  and  renders 
it,  therefore,  reasonable  that  his  hostile,  friendly,  or  neutral  character 
should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  character  of  such  country. 
When  a  person's  civil  domicil  is  in  question,  the  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether  he  has  or  has  not  so  settled  in  a  given  country  as  to 
have  made  it  his  home.  When  a  person's  commercial  domicil  is  in 
question,  the  matter  to  be  determined  is  whether  he  is  or  is  not  resid- 
ing in  a  given  country  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  trade  there." 
(Dicey  on  Domicil,  346.;  see  further  Whart.  Gonfl.  of  Laws,  §  70.)  This 
is  clearly  put;  and  if  we  accept  the  position  that  an  enemy's  goods  may 
be  seized  at  sea  wherever  found,  gives  us  at  least  a  line  of  demarka- 
tion  readily  understood  and  easily  applied.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  term  ^'domicU"  should  be  adapted  to  conditions  so 
different  as  residence  with  intention  to  establish  a  permanent  home,  and 
residence  with  intention  to  engage  in  business.  The  rejection  of  this 
distinction  renders  still  more  objectionable  the  claim  of  belligerents  to 
seize  an  enemy's  goods  at  sea.  If  by  an  ''enemy"  is  to  be  considered 
any  one  who  by  his  business  contributes  to  the  resources  of  an  enemy's 
country,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  goods  on  the  high  seas,  in  any  way 
related  to  a  belligerent  country,  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the  net  of  the 
other  belligerent.  And  even  were  we  to  hold  that  a  commercial  ''domi- 
cU"  of  this  kind  stamps  the  party  accepting  it  with  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  he  does  business,  the  more  reasonable 
view  is  that  if  he  engage  in  such  business  in  time  of  peace,  this  ''domi- 
cil," if  not  adopted  as  final,  ceases  when  the  sovereign  of  such  country 
enters  into  a  war  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the  party 
when  he  engaged  in  the  business.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  Mar- 
shall, G.  J.,  in  The  Venus  (S  Granch,  253),  dissenting  in  this  respect 
fiK>m  the  majority  of  the  court,  who  held  to  the  English  view.  Ghan- 
cellor  Kent  (Gom.,  i,  79)  and  Mr.  Duer  (Ins..  i,  498),  vindicate  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  the  Ghief  Justice;  Gbancellor  Kent  saying  ^' there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  superior  solidity  and  justice."  And  even  by  the  English 
courts  a  person  doing  business  in  a  land  in  which  he  is  not  naturalized 
is  allowed,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  such 
land,  and  dissolve  his  business  relations.  The  Oerasimo,  11  Moore,  P. 
O.,  88;  The  Ariel,  ibid.^  119;  see,  for  parallel  cases  in  this  country,  The 
William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.,  377;  The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  342.  But 
where  a  merchant  elects  to  put  his  goods  in  a  country  engaged  in  war, 
he  impresses  such  goods,  according  to  the  English  view,  with  the  politi- 
cal character  of  such  country ;  and  this  ^^  allows  a  merchant  to  act  in 
two  characters,  so  as  to  protect  his  property  connected  with  his  house 
in  a  neutral  country,  and  to  subject  to  seizure  aud  forfeiture  his  effects 
belonging  to  the  establishment  in  the  belligerent  country." 

See  1  Kent  Com.,  81,  citing,  among  other  cases,  The  San  Jos^,  2  Gallison,  268. 
Ab  to  rights  and  duties  of  domioil,  see  supra,  $$  198^. 

(2)  When  leaving  prorbrtt  at  enemy's  disposal. 

§353. 

The  principle  that  personal  dispositions  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  enemy  territory  cannot,  in  questions  of  prize,  be  inquired  into,  ap- 
plies in  civil  as  well  as  foreign  wars.  Property  captured  on  land  by 
the  officers  and  crews  of  a  naval  force,  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
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^< maritime  prize;''  even  though,  like  cotton,  it- may  have  been  a  prop- 
erty subject  of  capture  generally,  as  an  element  of  strength  to  the 
enemy. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall.,  404. 

As  to  principle  in  this  case,  see  farther  $$  203,  224,  228,  352,  373. 

Note. — By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  12, 1863,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  property  were  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury,  so 
that  loyal  owners  might  obtain  restitution,  on  making  satisfactory  proof 
of  their  loyalty  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

As  to  cotton  as  contraband,  see  infra,  $  373. 

The  property  of  a  commercial  house,  established  in  the  enemy's 
country,  is  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnaction  as  prize,  though  some 
of  the  partners  may  have  a  neutral  domicil. 

The  Cheshire,  3  WaU.,  231. 

When  a  neutral,  who  places  his  vessels  under  belligerent  contatil,  and 
engages  them  in  belligerent  trade,  or  permits  them  to  be  sent  with  con- 
traband cargoes,  under  cover  of  false  destination,  to  neutral  ports, 
while  the  real  destination  is  to  belligerent  ports,  he  impresses  upon 
them  the  character  of  the  belligerents  in  whose  service  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  vessel  may  be  seized  and  condemned  as  enemy 
property. 

The  Hart,  ihid:,  559.     See  supra,  $}  223  #,  227  #. 

Property,  the  product  of  an  enemy  country,  and  coming  from  it  during 
war,  bears  the  impress  of  enemy's  property.  If  it  belongs  to  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  country  of  the  captors,  it  is  nevertheless  as  much  liable 
to  condemnation  as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  hostile 
country,  or  by  the  hostile  Government  itself. 

The  only  qualification  of  these  rules  is,  that  where,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  or  as  sooq  after  as  possible,  the  owner  escapes 
with  such  property  as  he  can  take  with  him,  or  in  good  faith  thus  early 
removes  his  property,  with  the  view  of  putting  it  beyond  the  dominion 
of  the  hostile  power,  the  property  in  such  cases  is  exempt  from  the 
liability  which  would  otherwise  attend  it. 

The  Gray  Jacket,  5  Wall.,  342. 

The  presumption  of  the  law  of  nations  is  against  an  owner  who 
suffers  his  property  to  continue  in  the  hostile  country  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

If  a  person,  abandoning  a  hostile  country,  has  had  his  property  in 
pa^rtnership  with  citizens  thereof,  it  is  his  duty  to  withdraw  or  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  the  firm.  If  he  neglects  to  do  so,  his  property 
becomes  liable  as  enemy's  property. 

The  V^illiam  Bagaley,  ibid.,  377;  supra^  $$  223/,  227jf. 
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Where,  after  active  hostilities  had  ceased  in  Georgia,  cotton,  as  pri- 
vate property,  was  seized  there  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  commanding  general,  daring 
*  their  occupation  and  actual  government  of  that  State,  it  was  held  to 
have  been  taken  from  hostile  possession  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term,  and  was,  without  regard  to  the  status  of  the  owner,  a  legitimate 
subject  of  capture. 

Lamar  v.  Browne,  92  U.  S.,  187.    See  as  to  cotton,  supra,  $$  203, 224,  22b;  infra, 
$373. 

What  shall  be  the  subject  of  capture,  as  against  an  enemy,  is  always 
within  the  control  of  every  belligerent.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  military 
forces  in  the  field  to  seize  and  hold  that  which  is  apparently  so  subject, 
leaving  the  owner  to  make  good  his  claim  as  against  the  captor,  in  the 
appropriate  tribunal  established  for  that  purpose.  In  that  regard  they 
occupy  on  land  the  same  position  that  naval  forces  do  at  sea. 

A  person  residing  in  an  enemy's  country  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
domicil  there,  is  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  an  enemy,  so  far  as  his 
property  is  concerned. 

U.  S.  V.  Cargo  of  the  El  Telegrafo,  1  Newb.  Adm.,  383. 

A  Frenchman  who  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Mexico,  was  held  to 
have  acquired  a  domicil  in  the  enemy's  country,  subjecting  him,  so  fair 
as  his  property  was  concerned,  to  all  the  disabilities  of  an  alien  enemy. 

Rogers  v.  The  Amado,  Utid,  400. 

That  the  qaestion  of  enemy  or  friend  dej^ende  upon  the  domicil,  see  The  Ann 

Oreen,  1  GktUison,  274 ;  The  Joseph,  iMd.,  545 ;  The  Francis,  ibid.,  614.    And 

see  as  to  domicil,  supra^  $  19^. 

If  there  be  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the  enemy's  country,  the 
property  of  all  the  partners  in  the  house  is  condemnable  as  prize,  not- 
withstanding some  of  them  have  a  neutral  residence.  But  such  con- 
nection will  not  affect  the  other  separate  property  of  the  partners  hav- 
ing a  neutral  residence. 

The  San  Jos^  Indiano,  2  OaUison,  268.    Supra,  $$  196,  352. 

The  rule  of  international  law  is  well  established  that  a  foreigner  who 
resides  in  the  country  of  a  belligerent  can  claim  no  indemnity  for  losses 
of  property  occasioned  by  acts  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent.  Hence 
American  merchants  domiciled  for  commercial  purposes  at  Yalparaifio 
cannot  sustain  a  claim  for  indemnity  against  Spain  or  Chili  for  losses 
of  merchandise  in  the  conflagration  caused  by  the  bombardment  of 
Valparaiso  by  the  Spanish  fleet  in  March,  1866. 

12  Op.,  21,  Stanbery,  1866.    Supra,  $  198. 

As  to  nentrM  property  onder  enemy's  flag,  see  mpra,  $  343. 

As  to  seizures  of  enemy's  goods  nnder  neutral  flags,  see  iupra,  i  342 ;  and  see 

Airther,  as  to  alien  neatral's  liabUity  to  setznre.of  goods,  $$  201,  908, 823, 

JStStr,  2SB.  318. 
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Vn.  ADMINISTRATION  BY  CONQUBBOB. 

(1)  As  TO  COUBT8. 

§354. 

Oonqnered  territory,  while  subject  to  temporary  military  control,  re- 
tains its  manicipal  institatioDS. 

Supra,  $$  3,  4. 

A  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  military 

# 

occupation  of  a  public  enemy,  is  deemed  a  foreign  country  with  respect 
to  our  revenue  laws,  and  goods  imported  during  such  occupation  do  not 
become  liable  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  evacuation  of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  enemy. 

U.  8.  9.  Bice,  4  Wheat.,  246. 

Keither  the  President  nor  any  military  officer  can  establish  a  court 
in  a  conquered  country  and  authorize  it  to  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  of  individuals  in  prize  cases,  nor  to  administer  the 
law  of  nations.  Hence  the  conrts  established  or  sanctioned  in  Mexico 
during  the  war  by  the  commanders  of  the  American  forces,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  agents  of  the  military  power,  to  as- 
sist it  in  preserving  order  in  the  conquered  territory,  and  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  property  while  it  was  occupied  by 
the  American  arms.  They  were  sabject  to  the  military  power,  and 
their  decisions  under  its  control,  whenever  the  commanding  officer 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  They  were  not  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  no  right  to  adjadicate  upon  a  question  of  prize  or  no  prize ; 
and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  such  conrts  is  a  nullity,  and  can 
have  no  effect  upon  the  rights  of  any  party. 

Jeeker  v,  Montgomery,  13  How.,  515.   See  Snell  v.  Fanssatt,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  S71; 
and  see  supra,  $$  3  jf. 

It  wieu3  within  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief, 
to  establish  courts  during  the  rebellion  in  portions  of  the  insurgent  ter- 
ritory which  were  occupied  by  the  national  forces. 

The  Grapeshot,  9  WalL,  129. 

The  Constitution  did  not  prohibit  the  creation  by  military  authority 
of  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  during  the  civil  war  in  conquered 
portions  of  the  insurgent  States.  The  establishment  of  such  conrts 
was  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  conquest. 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  22  Wall.,  276. 

It  will  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  is  proven,  that  a  court  estab- 
lished by  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1862,. on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Government 
forces,  was  established  with  the  authorization  of  the  President. 

JMd. 
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Whether  a  court  established  daring  the  rebellion  by  the  proclamation 
of  a  general  commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  a  depart- 
ment and  State  then  lately  in  rebellion,  and  now  held  only  by  military 
occupation — the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  being  nowhere  clearly  defined 
in  the  order  constituting  it — acted,  in  fact,  within  its  jurisdiction  in  a 
case  adjudged  by  it,  where  one  bank  of  the  State  was  claiming  from 
another  bank  of  the  same  State  a  large  sum  of  money,  is  not  a  ques- 
tionforthe  Federal  courts  to  determine,  but  is  exclusively  for  the  proper 
State  court 

md.  See  also  $$  Zff, 

Martial  law  is  the  law  of  military  necessity  in  the  actual  presence  of 
war.  It  is  administered  by  the. General  of  the  Army,  and  is  under  his 
supreme  control. 

U.  S. «.  Diekelman,  92  U.  8.,  5d0. 

When  any  portion  of  the  insurgent  States  was  in  the  occupation  ot 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  rebellion,  the  municipal  laws, 
if  not  suspended  or  superseded,  were  generally  administered  there  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  persons  not  in 
the  military  service.  Their  continued  enforcement  was  not  for  the  pro- 
tection or  the  control  of  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Army. 

Dow  V,  JohnsoD,  100  U.  8.,  158. 

An  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  whilst  serving  in  the 
enemy's  country  during  the  rebellion,  was  not  liable  to  an  action  in 
the  courts  of  that  country  for  injuries  resulting  from  his  military 
orders  or  acts ;  nor  could  he  be  required  by  a  civil  tribunal  to  justify 
or  explain  them  upon  any  allegation  of  the  injured  party  that  they 
were  not  justified  by  military  necessity.  He  was  subject  to  the  laws 
of  war,  and  amenable  only  to  his  own  Government. 

lUd. 

Ab  to  limits  of  conrts-martiiil,  see  1  John  Adama'  Works,  562 ;  8  ibid.,  567 ;  2 

HaUeck'sInt.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  455 ;  WlArt.  Cr.  Pi.  and  Pr.,  $  979,  note. 
As  to  martial  law,  see  3  John  Adams'  Works,  440. 
As  to  relations  of  civil  to  military  aathority,  see  10  John  Adams'  Works,  17, 

203. 
As  to  effect  of  war  on  titles  and  municipal  law,  see  tupra,  $  4. 
As  to  distinctions  in  respect  to  martial  law,  see  Whart.  Cr.  PL  and  Pr.,  i  979, 

note. 

(2)  As  TO  BXBGUTTVB. 

§355. 

If  a  nation  be  not  entirely  snbdned,  its  territory,  when  in  the  invader's 
lines,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  military  occupation,  nntil  its  fate  shall  be 
determined  by  final  treaty.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the  treaty,  the  acquisition 
is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  ces- 
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sion  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall  impose.  On  snch  transfer  of 
territory,  it  has  never  been  held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
with  each  other  undergo  any  change.  Their  rdations  with  their  former 
sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created  between  them 
and  the  Government  which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The  same  act 
which  transfers  their  country  transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  re- 
main in  it,  and  while  the  law  which  may  be  denominated  political  is 
necessarily  changed,  that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general 
conduct  of  individuals  remains  in  force  until  altered  by  the  newly-created 
power  of  the  state. 

American  Ins.  Co.  v.  356  Bales  of  Cotton,  1  Pet.,  511, 542.    See  ntpraj  ^$  3,  4. 

By  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  private  property  is  not  confiscated, 
uor  private  rights  annulled  by  a  conquest ;  and  the  same  rule  should 
apply  to  an  amicable  cession.  The  people  change  their  allegiance,  their 
relation  to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  their  rights  of  property  remain  undisturbed.  A  cession 
of  territory  is  never  understood  to  be  a  cession  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  its  inhabitants.  The  sovereign  cedes  that  only  which  belongs  to 
him. 

U.  8.  t>.  Perchenian,  7  Pet.,  51;  and  see  Strother  r.  Lncas,  12  ibid.,  410.     See 
flifpra,  $$  3,  4,  338. 

"The  President,  as  constitutional  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  authorized  (in  1847)  the  military  and  naval  commander  of  our 
forces  in  California  to  exercise  the  belligerent  rights  of  a  conqueror,  and 
to  form  a  civil  government  for  the  conquered  territory,  and  to  impose 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage  as  military  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  government  and  of  the  army  which  had  the  conquest  in  posses- 
sion. •  •  •  No  one  can  doubt  that  these  orders  of  the  President, 
and  the  action  of  our  Army  and  Navy  commander  in  California,  in  con- 
formity with  them,  were  according  to  the  law  of  arms  and  the  right  of 
conquest,  or  that  they  were  operative  until  the  ratification  and  exchange 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Such  would  be  the  case  upon  general  principles  in 
respect  to  war  and  peace  between  nations." 

Wayne,  J. ;  Cross  r.  Harrison,  16  How.,  190. 

The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Mexican  officers  in  California  are 
held  to  terminate  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846.  The  political  department 
of  the  Government  has  designated  that  day  as  the  period  when  the  con- 
quest of  California  was  completed  and  the  Mexican  officers  were  dis- 
placed, and  in  this  respect  the  judiciary  follows  the  action  of  the  polit- 
ical department. 

U.  S.  V.  Yorba,  1  Wall.,  412. 

The  territory  of  Castine,  by  the  conquest  and  occupation  by  Great 
Britain,  passed  under  the  temporary  allegiance  and  sovereignty  of  the 
British  sovereign.    The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  terri- 
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tory  was  saspended  daring  snch  occupation,  so  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  coold  not  be  rightfally  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory 
upon  the  inhabitants  who  remained  and  sabmitted  to  the  conquerors. 
Bat  a  territory  conquered  by  an  enemy  is  not  to  be  considered  as  incor- 
XK>rated  into  the  dominions  of  that  enemy  without  a  renanciation  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  a  long  and  permanent  possession.  Until  sach  incor- 
XK>ration  it  is  still  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  of  postliminy. 

U.  S.  V.  Hayward,  2  GallisoD,  485. 

Vin.  ENDING  OF  WAR. 
(1)  Bt  cessatiok  of  hostilities. 

§  356. 

^'  Conquest  gives  only  an  inchoate  treaty  of  peace,  which  does  not 
become  perfect  till  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  a  renun- 
ciation or  abandonment  by  the  former  proprietor.'^ 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State.  Mar.  18,  1792.     7  Jeff.  Works,  572. 

The  late  civil  war  began  and  terminated  at  diflfereut  times  in  differ^ 
ent  States.  Its  commencement  may  be  referred  to  the  proclamation 
of  blockade  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  in  those  States  to  which  it  ap- 
plied; and  to  the  proclamation  of  blockade  of  the  27th  of  April,  1861^ 
in  the  States  to  which  it  applied.  Its  termination  may  be  referred,  in 
varioas  States,  to  the  proclamations  declaring  it  closed  in  those  States. 

The  Protector,  12  Wall.,  700;  Brown  t?.   Hiatte,  15  ibid.y  177;  Adger  r.  Alston. 
ibid,,  355;  Batesville  Institute  v  Kanffman,  18  ibid-,  1.51. 

Citizens  of  the  loyal  States  were  not,  however,  prevented  from  suing 
citizens  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  Federal  courts  in  those  States 
as  soon  as  such  courts  were  opened.  Before  any  official  proclamation  of 
the  end  of  the  civil  war  was  made  courts  of  the  United  States  were  held 
in  the  several  States  which  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  their 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases  brought  before  them  as  well 
before  as  after  such  proclamation  is  not  open  to  controversy. 

Masteraon  r.  Howard,  18  Wall.,  99. 

[These  were  all  cases  of  the  application  of  the  rule  that,  as  between  citizens  of 
the  loyal  and  rebellious  States,  the  statutes  of  limitation  did  not  ran  during 
the  rebellion,  and  in  determining  what  period  should  be  deducted  for  the 
pendency  of  the  war  from  the  limitation  prescribed,  it  was  held  that  the 
war  oontinued  until  proclamation  was  officially  made  of  its  close.] 

•     '  (2)  By  treaty  of  peace. 

§367. 

The  topic  of  treaties  of  peace  is  examined  at  large  in  a  prior  ehapter^. 
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^<  On  principle  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  this  role  (the  right 
to  confiscate  vessels  bound  to  a  blockaded  port)  can  be  applied  to  a 
place  not  completely  invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  reasoning  on  which  is  founded  the  right  to  intercept  and  oonfls- 
cate  supplies  designed  for  a  blockaded  town,  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  its  extension  to  towns  invested  by  sea  only  is  an 
ai\justifiable  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  it  is  not  of 
this  departure  from  principle,  a  departure  which  has  received  some 
sanction  from  practice,  that  we  mean  to  complain.  It  is  that  ports  not 
effectually  blockaded  by  a  force  capable  of  completely  investing  them 
have  yet  been  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  vessels  attempting 
to  enter  therein  have  been  seized  and  on  that  account  confiscated." 

Mr.  MarshaU,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Sept.  20, 1800.    M8S.  Inst.  MIniBtftw. 

2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  488. 
For  following  portion  of  this  paper,  see  if^fira,  $  361. 

^^  If  the  subject  of  blockade,  so  simple  in  its  original  applioatioDy  now 
involves  the  most  complicated  questions  of  maritime  law  among  na- 
tions, it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  abuses  of  power  on  one  side,  to  too  much 
condescension  on  the  other,  and  to  the  multitude  of  incidental  cases 
which  have  arisen  as  precedents,  establishing  arbitrary  and  ephemeral 
doctrines,  since  the  breaking  down  of  the  original  bounds  and  land-' 
marks  of  mutual  and  universal  rights. 

^<  Although  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  the  victim  of  those  gigantic  abuses  of  power,  it 
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has  never  saffen  d  without  just  complaints  in  individual  cases,  and  con- 
stant and  strong  remoustrauce  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
said  States  against  the  principle  and  practice  of  everything  like  an 
imaginary  blockade,  the  hydra  of  lawless  oppression. 

''Thus  it  has  ever  been  maintained  by  the  United  States  that  a  proc- 
lamation or  ideal  blockade  of  an  extensive  coast,  not  supported  by  the 
actual  presence  of  a  naval  power  competent  to  enforce  its  simultaneous, 
constant,  and  effective  operation  on  every  point  of  such  coast,  is  ille- 
gal throughout  its  whole  extent,  even  for  the  ports  which  may  be  in 
actual  blockade;  otherwise  every  capture  under  a  notified  blockade 
would  be  legal,  because  the  capture  itself  would  be  proof  of  the  bloJik- 
ading  force.  This  is,  in  general  terms,  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  law  of  blockade  as  professed  and  practiced  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

''And  if  this  principle  is  to  derive  strength  from  the  enormity  of 
consequences  resulting  from  a  contrary  practice,  it  could  not  be  better 
sustained  than  by  the  terms  of  the  original  declaration  of  the  existing 
Brazilian  blockade,  combined  with  its  subsequent  practical  application." 

Mr.  Forbes,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Admiral  Liobo, 
commanding  the  Brazilian  squadron  blookadiug  Bnenos  Ayres,  Feb.  13, 
1826.     Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  (1825-^26),  vol.  13,  822. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  affecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  263. 

Count  Roman Eoff's  circular  of  May  14, 1809,  as  to  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic,  is 
in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)i  327. 

President  Madison's  message  of  Jan.  12,  1810,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
relative  to  French  blockade  of  ports  in  the  Baltic,  is  given  in  7  Wait's  St. 
Pap.,  342. 

Mr.  Pinkney's  exposition  of  the  law  of  blockade,  in  this  relation,  in  his  note  of 
Jan.  14,  1811,  to  Lord  Wellesley,  is  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.), 419. 

The  position  maintained  by  Great  Britain  in  1811  is  exhibited  in  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Foster,  British  minister  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State, 
as  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  439. 

Ab  to  blockade  by  Spain  of  the  ports  of  Santa  F^,  see  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.), 
156. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  Feb.  12,  1818,  as  to  blockade  of  Santa  F^,  is  in 
11  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  473. 

An  elaborate  and  extended  discussion, 'carried  on  in  1825-^,  between  Com- 
modore Biddle,  commanding  the  United  States  Navy  in  Brazilian  waters, 
and  Mr.  Baguet,  United  States  minister  at  Brazil,  Id  reference  to  the  Bra- 
zOian  blockades  of  Pemambuco  and  the  Biver  Plate,  will  be  found  in  the 
Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1828-'29,  vol.  16,  1099/. 

The  message  of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  May  23,  1828,  containing  a  mass  of 
correspondence  in  reference  to  the  Brazilian  blockade  then  recently  ex- 
isting, as  well  as  to  certain  alleged  outrages  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
is  contained  in  House  Doc.  499,  20th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  6  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  1021.  See  also  same  volume,  277  /.,  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  (1826-*27), 
vol.  xiv,  1165,  for  further  correspondence. 

The  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Bagnet's  demand  for  his  pass* 
port,  are  given  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  281,  20th  Cong.,  Istsess.  6  Am.  St.  Pap. 
(For.  Bel.),  1021. 

As  to  blockades  on  Mexican  coast  and  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  see  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
message  of  Feb.  22,  1839,  House  Ex.  Doc.  211;  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States  as  to  blockade,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law 
(3d  ed.),  478. 
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The  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  blockade  of 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  in  1846,  is  foand  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St. 
Pap.  for  ]848-'49,  vol.  37,  565.  The  docaments  inclade  a  note  from 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary,  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  of  December  29, 1846, 
in  which  it  is  said:  '^It  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  whole  proc- 
lamation (of  Commodore  Stockton)  that  he  did  not  intend  to  estab- 
lish a  paper  blockade.  This  would  have  been  equally  unwarranted  by 
his  instructions  and  by  the  principles  which  the  United  States  have 
maintained  in  regard  to  blockades  ever  since  we  became  an  independent 
nation."  In  a  circular  from  Mr.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  De- 
cember 24,  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
the  Pacific,  it  is  said  that  '^  a  lawftil  maritime  blockade  requires  the 
actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  force  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ports,  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  communication.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  which  requires  the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate 
force  to  constitute  a  lawful  blockade,  arises  out  of  the  occasional  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  blockading  squadron  produced  by  accident,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  storm,  which  does  not  suspend  the  legal  operation  of  a 
blockade.  The  law  considers  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
accidental  removal  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  break  the  blockade.  The 
United  States  have  at  all  times  maintained  these  principles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  blockade;  and  >ou  will  take  care  not  to  attempt  the  applica- 
tion of  penalties  tor  a  breach  of  blockade,  except  in  cases  where  your 
right  is  justified  by  these  rules.  You  should  give  general  notice  that 
uuder  Commodore  Stockton's  general  notification  no  part  on  the  west 
side  of  Mexico  is  regarded  as  blockaded  unless  there  is  a  sufficient 
American  force  to  maintain  it  actually  present,  or  temporarily  driven 
from  such  actual  presence  by  storms  of  weather,  intending  to  return.'' 

"  Your  dispatch  of  June  28,  No.  10,  has  been  received. 

<<  I  have  already,  in  a  previous  communication,  informed  you  that 
this  Government  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  British 
authorities  in  sending  three  regiments  into  Canada,  nor  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coming  of  British  armed  vessels  into  American 
waters.  These  movements  are  certainly  not  very  formidable  in  their 
proportions ;  and  we  willingly  accept  the  explanation  that  they  proceed 
from  merely  prudential  motives.  /  I 

'^  Doubtless  it  had  been  better  if  they  had  not  been  made.  But  what 
Government  can  say  that  it  never  acts  precipitately,  or  even  capri- 
ciously t  On  our  part  the  possibility  of  foreign  intervention,  sooner  or 
later,  in  this  domestic  disturbance  is  never  absent  from  the  thoughts 
of  this  Government.  We  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  exaggerate  indi- 
cations of  an  emergency  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  be  in  a 
measure  always  prepared. 

*' Another  subject  which,  according  to  your  report,  was  discussed  in 
your  late  interview  with  Lord  John  Eussell  demands  more  extended  re- 
marks. I  refer  to  the  portion  of  your  dispatch  which  is  in  these  words: 
*'  His  lordship  then  said  something  about  difficulties  in  New  Granada, 
and  the  intelligence  that  the  insurgents  there  had  passed  a  law  to  close 
their  ports.  But  the  law  officers  here  told  him  that  this  could  not  be 
done  as  against  foreign  nations,  except  by  the  regular  form  of  a  block- 
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ade.  He  did  not  know  what  we  thought  about  it;  but  he  had  observed 
that  aome  such  plan  was  said  to  be  likely  to  be  adopted  at  the  coming 
nieftting  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  ports  of  those  whom  we  considered 
as  insurgents.' 

*^Much  as  I  deprecate  a  reference  in  ofBcial  communications  of  this 
kind  to  explanations  made  by  ministers  in  Parliament,  not  always  fully 
or  accurately  reported,  and  always  liable  to  be  perverted  when  applied 
to  cases  not  considered  when  the  explanations  are  given,  I  neverthe- 
less find  it  necessary,  by  way  of  elucidating  the  subject,  to  bring  into 
this  connection  the  substance  of  a  .debate  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  and  which  is 
as  follows : 

^^  Mr.  H.  Berkly  asked  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  recognized  a  notification  given  by  Sefior 
Martin,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  this  court  from  the  Granadian  Con- 
federation, better  known  as  the  Bepublic  of  New  Granada,  which 
announces  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Bio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Sava* 
nilla,  Carthagena,  and  Zaporte,  and  which  Government  did  Her  Mbj- 
esty's  Government  recognize  in  the  so-called  Granadian  Confederation. 

^^Lord  John  Bussell  said  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  impor-. 
tance.  The  Government  of  New  Granada  has  announced,  not  a  block- 
ade, but  that  certain*  ports  of  New  Granada  are  to  be  closed.  The 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  taking  legal  advice,  is  that 
it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Government  of  a  country  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  to  say  which  ports  shall  be  open  to  trade  and  which  shall 
be  closed;  but  in  the  event  of  insurrection  or  civil  war  in  that  country, 
it  is  not  competent  for  its  Govt^mment  to  close  the  ports  that  are  de 
facto  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  as  that  would  be  an  invasion  of 
international  law  with  regard  to  blockade.  Admiral  Milne,  acting  on 
instructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  has  ordered  the  com- 
manders of  Her  Majest»y's  ships  not  to  recognize  the  closing  of  their 
portP. 

^*  Since  your  conversation  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  also  since  the 
debate  which  I  have  extracted  occurred,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  by  law  asserted  the  right  of  this  Government  to  close  the 
ports  in  this  country  which  have  been  seized  by  the  insurgents. 

<^  1  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  enactment.  The  connecting  by 
Lord  John  Bussell  of  that  measure  when  it  was  in  prospect  with  what 
hiid  taken  place  in  regard  to  a  law  of  New  Granada,  gives  to  the  re- 
marks which  he  made  to  you  a  significance  that  requires  no  especial 
illustration.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  close  their 
insurrectionary  ports  under  the  new  statute,  and  Great  Britain  should, 
in  pursuance  of  the  intimation  made,  disregard  the  act,  no  one  can 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  United  States  would  acquiesce.  When 
a  conflict  on  such  a  question  shall  arrive  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  easily  to  be  seen  what  maritime  nation  could 
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keep  aloof  from  it.  It  mast  be  confessed,  therefore,  that  a  new  inci- 
dent has  occurred  increasing  the  danger  that  what  has  hitherto  been, 
and,  as  we  think,  ought  to  be,  a  merely  domestic  controversy  of  our 
own,  may  be  enlarged  into  a  general  war  among  the  great  maritime  na- 
tions. Hence  the  necessity  for  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  more  per- 
fect understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
regulation  of  their  mutual  relations  than  has  yet  been  attained. 

^^  In  attempting  that  important  object  I  may  be  allowed  to  begin  by 
affirming  that  the  President  deprecates,  as  much  as  any  citizen  of  either 
country  or  any  friend  of  humanity  throughout  the  world  can  deprecate? 
the  evil  of  foreign  wars,  to  be  superinduced,  as  he  thinks  unuecessa- 
.rily,  upon  the  painful  civil  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  and  maintaining  our  national  authority  over  our  own 
disloyal  citizens. 

"I  may  add,  also,  for  myself,  that  however  otherwise  I  may  at  any 
time  have  been  understood,  it  has  been  an  earnest  and  profound  solici- 
tude to  avert  foreign  war  that  alone  has  prompted  the  emphatic  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  impassioned  remonstrances  I  have  hitherto  made 
against  any  form  or  measure  of  recognition  ot  the  insurgents  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  I  write  in  the  same  spirit  now;  and  I 
invoke  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  as  I  propose  to  exercise 
on  my  own,  the  calmness  which  all  counselors  ought  to  practice  in  de- 
bates which  involve  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

''The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  assumed  incompatible, 
and  thus  far  irreconcilable,  positions  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
insurrection. 

''The  United  States  claim  and  insist  that  the  integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  unbroken,  and  that  their  Government  is  supreme  so  far  as  foreign 
nations  are  concerned,  as  well  for  war  as  for  peace,  over  all  the  States, 
all  sections,  and  all  citizens,  the  loyal  not  more  than  the  disloyal,  the 
patriots  and  the  insurgents  alike.  Consequently  they  insist  that  the 
British  Government  shall  in  no  way  intervene  in  the  insurrection,  or 
hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  the  insurgents  in  derogation 
of  the  Federal  authority. 

'^The  British  Government,  without  having  first  deliberately  heard 
the  claims  of  the  United  States,  announced,  through  a  proclamation  of 
t£e  Queen,  that  it  took  notice  of  the  insurrection  as  a  civil  war  so  fla- 
grant as  to  divide  this  country  into  two  belligerent  parties,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  constitutes  one  and  the  disloyal  citizens  the 
other;  and  consequently  it  inferred  a  right  of  Great  Britain  to  stand 
in  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  them. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  vindicate  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  that  its  position  is  indefensible. 

"The  question  at  issue  concerns  the  United  States  primarily,  and 
Great  Britain  only  secondarily  and  incidentally.    It  is,  as  I  have  before 
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said,  a  question  of  integrity,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  the 
Bepnblic  itself. 

*<  The  position  which  the' Government  has  taken  has  been  dictated, 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  self-preservation.  No  nation  animated  by 
loyal  sentiments  and  inspired  by  a  generous  ambition  can  even  suffer 
itself  to  debate  with  parties  within  or  without  a  policy  of  self-preserva- 
tion. In  assuming  this  position  and  the  policy  resulting  from  it,  we 
have  done,  as  I  think,  just  what  Great  Britain  herself  must,  and  there- 
fore would,  do  if  a  domestic  insurrection  should  attempt  to  detach  Ire- 
land, or  Scotland,  or  England  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  she 
would  hear  no  argument  nor  enter  into  any  debate  upon  the  subject. 
Neither  adverse  opinions  of  theoretical  writers  nor  precedents  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  or,  even  if  they  could  be,  from  her 
own,  would  modify  her  course,  which  would  be  all  the  more  vigorously 
followed,  if  internal  resistance  should  fortify  itself  with  alliances 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  exactly  the  case  now  with  the  United 
States. 

"So,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  refrain  from  argument  to  provps  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  the  assumed  error  of  the  position  it  has 
avowed. 

"  First,  argument  from  a  party  that  maintains  itself  to  be  absolutely 
right,  and  resolved  in  no  case  to  change  its  convictions,  becomes  merely 
controversial.  Secondly,  such  argument  would  be  only  an  indirect 
way  of  defending  our  own  position,  which  is  unchangeable.  Thinlly, 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  has  been  taken  upon  the  assumption  of 
a  certain  degree  of  probability  of  success  by  the  insurgents  in  arms; 
and  it  mnsfbe  sooner  or  later  abandoned,  as  that  probability  shall  di- 
minish and  ultimately  cease,  while  in  any  case  that  circumstance  does 
not  affect  our  position  or  the  policy  which  we  have  adopted.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  Great  Britain  to  do  what  we  have  done,  namely, 
Burvey  the  entire  field,  with  the  consequences  of  her  course  deemed  by 
ns  to  be  erroneous,  and  determine  as  those  consequences  develop  them- 
selves how  long  that  course  shall  be  pursued. 

"  While,  however,  Ihus  waiving  controversy  on  the  main  point,  I  am 
tempted  by  a  sincere  conviction  that  Great  Britain  really  must  desire, 
as  we  do,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  may  not  be  unnecessarily  broken, 

to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  two  powers,  with  a  view  to  mutual  for- 

» 

bearance,  until  reconciliation  of  confiicting  systems  shall  hav^e  become 
in  every  event  impossible. 

"  The  British  Government  will,  I  think,  admit  that  so  soon  as  its 
Unexpected,  and,  as  we  regard  it,  injurious,  position  assumed  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation  became  known  to  us,  we  took  some  pains  to  avert 
premature  or  unnecessary  collision,  if  it  could  be  done  without  sacri- 
ficing any  part  of  the  sovereignty  which  we  had  determined  in  every 
event  to  defend.  We  promptly  renewed  the  proposition  which,  for- 
tunately for  both  parties,  we  had  tendered  before  that  proclamation  was 
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issued,  to  concede  as  one  whole  undivided  sovereignty  to  Great  Brit- 
am,  ais  a  Mend,  all  the  guarantees  for  her  commerce  that  she  might 
claim  as  a  neutral  from  this  Government  93^  one  of  her  *two  imagined 
belligerents.  It  seemed  to  us  that  these  two  great  and  kindred  nations 
might  decline  to  be  dogmatic,  and  act  practically  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate peace  and  ultimate  good  understanding. 

^^  So,  on  the  other  haiid,  it  is  my  duty  to  admit,  as  I  most  frankly  do, 
that  the  directions  given  by  the  British  Government  that  our  blockade 
shall  be  respected,  and  that  favor  or  shelter  shall  be  denied  to  insur- 
gent privateers,  together  with  the  disallowance  of  the  application  of 
the  insurgent  commissioners,  have  given  us  good  reason  to  expect 
that  our  complete  sovereignty,  though  theoretically  questioned  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  would  be  practically  respected.  Lord  Lyons,  as 
you  are  aware,  proposed  to  read  to  me  a  dispatch  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  Government,  affirming  the  position  assumed  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  and  deducing  from  that  position  claims  as  a 
neutral  to  guarantees  of  safety  to  British  commerce  less  than  those 
we  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  offered  to  her  as  a  friend.  I  de- 
clined, as  you  have  been  advised,  to  hear  the  communication,  but  nev- 
ertheless renewed  through  you,  as  I  consistently  could,  the  oifer  of  the 
greater  guarantees  before  tendered. 

'^  The  case  then  seemed  to  me  to  stand  thus :  The  two  nations  had, 
indeed,  failed  to  find  a  common  ground  or  principle  on  which  they  could 
stand  together ;  but  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  disagreement,  and  in  finding 
a  line  of  mutual,  practical  forbearance.  It  was  under  this  aspect  of  the 
positions  of  the  two  Governments  that  the  President  thought  himself 
authorized  to  inform  Congress  on  its  coming  together  on  the  4th  of  July 
instant,  in  extra  session,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  St^ites  was 
practically  respected  by  all  nations. 

^^  Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  this  condition  of  affairs,  unless  it  be 
the  attitude  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  indicated  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  an  apprehended  closing  of  the  insurrectionary 
ports,  and  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorizes  that 
measure  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

^^  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  anticipate  or  even  indicate  the  decision  which 
will  be  made,  but  simply  to  suggest  to  you  what  you  may  properly  and 
advantageously  say  while  the  subject  is  under  consideration*  First 
You  will,  of  course,  prevent  misconception  of  the  measure  by  stating 
that  the  law  only  authorizes  the  President  to  close  the  ports  in  his  dis- 
cretion, accordingly  as  he  shall  regard  exigencies  now  existing  or  here- 
after to  arise. 

'^  Secondly.  The  passage  of  the  law,  taken  in  connection  with  attend- 
ant circumstances,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  legislative  conviction 
that  the  ports  ought  to  be  closed,  but  only  shows  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress that  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is  now  or  shall  become  neoea- 
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sary ,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  power  explicitly  conferred  by  law.  When^ 
on  the  13th  of  April  last,  disloyal  citizens  defiantly  inaugurated  an 
armed  insarrection  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  President's 
constitutional  obligation  to  suppress  the  insurrection  became  impera- 
tive. 

'*But  the  case  was  new,  and  had*  not  been  adequately  provided  for 
by  express  law.  The  President  called  military  and  naval  forces  into 
activity,  instituted  a  blockade,  and  incurred  great  expense,  for  all  which 
no  direct  legal  provisions  existed.  He  convened  Congress  at  the  ear- 
liest iM>ssible  day  to  confirm  these  measures  if  they  should  see  fit. 

'^  Congress,  when  it  came  together,  confronted  these  facts.  It  has 
employed  itself  less  in  directing  how  and  in  what  way  the  Uniou  shall 
be  maintained,  than  in  confirming  what  the  President  had  already 
done,  and  in  puttiug  into  his  hands  more  ample  means  and  greater 
power  than  he  has  exercised  or  asked. 

.  ^<  The  law  in  question  was  passed  in  this  generous  and  patriotic  spirit. 
Whether  it  shall  be  put  into  execution  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  at  what 
time,  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  advantages  of  so  stringent  a  measure  against 
thoilBe  which  are  derived  from  the  existing  blockade. 

'<  Thirdly.  Ton  may  assure  the  British  Government  that  no  change 
of  policy  now  pursued,  injuriously  affecting  foreign  commerce,  will  be 
made  from  motives  of  aggression  against  nations  which  practically  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  or  without  due  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  bearing  upon 
the  question.  The  same  spirit  of  forbearance  towards  foreign  uations, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  confine  the  calamities  of  the  unhappy  contest 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Government  as  speedily  as  possible^  that 
have  hitherto  regulated  the  action  of  the  Government,  will  continue  to 
control  its  counsels. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  leave  it  at  all  doubtful  that  the  Pres- 
ident fully  adheres  to  the  position  that  this  Government  so  early  adopted, 
and  which  I  have  so  continually  throughout  this  controversy  main* 
tained;  consequently  he  fully  agrees  with  Congress  in  the  principle- of 
law  which  authorizes  him  to  close  the  ports  which  have  been  seized  by 
the  insurgents,  and  he  will  put  into  execution  and  maintain  it  with  all 
the  means  at  his  command,  at  the  hazard  of  whatever  consequences, 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  requires  it. 

''I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  endeavoring  once  more,  as 
I  have  so  often  done  before,  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  real- 
ize the  conviction  which  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  in  this  cor- 
respondence, that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  one  that  is  based  on 
interests  of  the  greatest  importance  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  vir- 
tue, and  therefore  is  in  no  case  likely  to  be  changed,  whatever  may  be 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  at  home  or  the  action  of  foreign  nations 
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on  this  sabject,  while  the  policy  of  foreign  Atates  rests  on  ephemeral  in- 
terests of  commerce  or  of  ambition  merely.  The  policy  of  these  United 
States  is  not  a  creatore  of  the  Government  but  an  inspiration  of  the 
people,  while  the  policies  of  foreign  states  are  at  the  choice  mainly  of 
the  Gk)vemment8  presiding  over  them.  If,  through  error,  on  whatever 
side  this  civil  contention  shall  transcend  the  national  bounds  and  in- 
volve foreign  states,  the  energies  of  all  commercial  nations,  including 
our  own,  will  necessarily  be  turned  to  war,  and  a  general  carnival  of  the 
adventurous  and  the  reckless  of  all  countries,  at  the  cost  of  the  exist- 
ing commerce  of  the  world,  must  ensue.  Beyond  that  painful  scene 
upon  the  seas  there  lie,  but  dimly  concealed  from  our  vision,  scenes  of 
devastation  and  desolation  which  will  leave  no  roots  remaining  out  of 
which  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  as  it  has 
hitherto  flourished,  can  ever  again  spring  up." 

Mr.  Seward,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jnly  21, 1861.    M8S.  Inst.,  Qr.  Brit. ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

"  At  the  close  of  my  dispatch,  No.  17,  on  the  subject  of  my  last  con- 
ference with  Lord  John  Bussell,  I  mentioned  my  intention  to  write  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  at  Paris,  to  know  whether  he  felt  authorized  to  proceed  in  a 
simultaneous  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress at  Paris.  I  have  now  to  report  that  I  executed  my  purpose  on 
the  19th  instant. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Dayton  an- 
nouncing bis  arrival  in  town  and  his  wish  to  confer  with  me  upon  this 
matter. 

*^  Yesterday  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  full  and  free  conversa- 
tion with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  we  carefully  compared  our  respect- 
ive iuKtructions  and  the  action  taken  under  them. 

'*  I  am  very  glad  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come  over  to  see  me,  for 
1  confess  that  1  was  a  little  embarrassed  by  not  knowing  the  precise 
nature  of  bis  proposal  to  the  French  Government  at  the  time  when  I 
heard  of  it  from  Lord  John  Russell.  Had  I  been  informed  of  it  I  should 
perhaps  have  shaped  my  own  course  a  little  differently.  So  I  doubt  not 
that  be  would  have  been  pleased  to  know  more  exactly  my  own  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  the  more  si)ecific  character  of  my  instructions.  An 
hour's  interview  has  had  the  effect  to  correct  our  impressions  better 
than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  an  elaborate  correspondence. 

.^^  I  can  now  perfectly  understand  as  well  as  enter  into  the  reasons 
which  prompted  his  proposal  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  modification  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Marcy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  secure  such  an  extension  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  contained  in  the  ficst  point  of  that  declaration 
was  worth  making,  on  the  part  of  the  new  Administration,  particularly 
at  a  place  where  tbere  was  no  reason  to  presume  any  disinclination  to 
adopt  it.  Neither  did  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thouvenel  entirely  preclude  the 
hope  of  ultimate  success,  so  far  a-s  the  disposition  of  France  may  be 
presumed. 

''The  obstacles,  if  any  there  are,  must  be  inferred  to  have  Iteen 
thought  to  exist  elsewhere.  And  an  advance  could  be  expected  only 
when  the  efforts  to  remove  them  had  been  applied,  with  effect  in  the 
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proper  qaarter.  It  was,  therefore,  both  Diitnral  and  proper  for  Mr. 
Dayton,  after  having  made  his  ofi'er,  and  received  snch  an  answer,  to 
watt  patiently  until  it  should  become  apparent  that  such  efiorts  had 
been  made,  and  made  without  success. 

^*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opposition  to  this  modification  cen- 
ters here.  Iude|>eQdeutly  of  the  formal  announcement  of  Lord  John 
Kassell  to  me  that  the  proposition  was  declined,  I  have,  fvom  other 
sources  of  information,  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  springs  from  the 
tenacity  of  a  class  of  influential  persons,  by  their  age  and  general  affin- 
ities adverse  to  all  sudden  variations  from  established  ideas.'  Such 
people  are  not  to  be  carried  awaj'^  by  novel  reasoning,  however  forcible. 
We  have  cause  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  similar  power  at  home,  ttiougb 
in  a  vastly  reduced  degree. 

"All  modifications  of  the  public  law,  however  beneficent,  naturally 
meet  with  honest  resistance  in  these  quarters  for  a  time.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  may  have  the  effect  of  defeating,  at  this  moment,  the 
application  of  the  noble  doctrines  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  in  the 
fall  expansion  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  But  to  my  mind  the 
failure  to  reach  that  extreme  point  will  not  justify  the  United  States  in 
declining  to  accept  the  good  which  is  actually  within  their  grasp.  The 
declaration  of  the  leading  powers  of  civilized  Europe,  made  at  Paris  in 
1856,  engrafted  upon  the  law  of  nations  for  the  first  time  great  principles 
for  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  always  contended 
against  some  of  those  powers,  and  do\*fn  to  that  time  had  contended  in 
vain. 

"  That  great  act  was  the  virtual  triumph  of  their  policy  all  over  the 
globe.  It  was  the  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  notions  she 
had  ever  before  held  to  with  the  most  unrelenting  rigidity.  It  would 
therefore  seem  as  if  any  reluctance  to  acknowledge  this  practical 
amount  of  benefit,  obtained  on  the  mere  ground  that  something  re- 
mained to  require,  was  calculated  only  to  wither  the  laurels  gained  by 
our  victory. 

'*  It  would  almost  seem  like  a  retrograde  tendency  to  the  barbarism 
of  former  ages.  Surely  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  Govern- 
ment in  America  to  give  countenance  to  any  such  impression.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  character  of  the  policy  in  later  years,  the  ad- 
vent of  another  and  a  better  power  shpuld  be  marked  by  a  recuirence 
to  the  best  doctrines  ever  proclaimed  in  the  national  history.  And  if 
it  so  happen  that  they  are  not  now  adopted  by  others  to  the  exact  ex- 
tent that  we  would  prefer,  the  obvious  course  of  wisdom  would  seem  to 
be  to  accept  the  good  which  can  be  obtained,  and  patiently  to  await 
another  opportunity  when  a  continuance  of  exertions  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  enable  us  to  secure  everything  that  is  left  to  be  desired." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  July  6,  1861.    MSS.  Dispatches,  Gr.'  Brit. ;  Dip. 
Conr.,  1861. 

The  blockade  (in  1861-'62)  '^  is  a  legitimate  war  measure  intended  to 
exhaust  the  insurrection.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  we  are  willing 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  nations  as  it  is,  or  to  consent  to  modifications 
of  it,  upon  sufficient  guarantees  that  what  we  concede  to  other  nations 
shall  be  equally  conceded  by  them.  It  is  not  the  blockade  that  dis- 
tresses European  commerce ;  it  is  the  insurrection  that  renders  the 
blockade  necessary.    Let  the  European  powers  discourage  the  insur- 
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rectioD,  it  will  perish.    The  blockade  has  uot  been  unreasoDably  pro- 
tracted." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19,  1862.    M8S.  Inst.,  France; 

Dip.  Corr.,  186'2. 
As  to  blockade  of  Confederate  ports,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1860-'61,  toL 

51 ;  ibid,,  1864-'65,  vol.  55. 

'*  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Freuch  Goveruinent  in  1861,  in  respect  to 
the  civil  war  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  was  as  follows :  *  The 
Southern  States  exhibit  to  foreign  eyes  the  appearance  of  a  Grovem- 
ment  de  facto^  and  are  hence  to  be  recognized  as  belligerents,  and  can 
employ  against  their  adversaries  such  measures  a«  are  usual  in  war. 
•  •  •  France  recognizes  in  them  (the  United  States)  the  right  to 
establish  blockades,  without  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  Confed- 
eracy as  a  new  state,  never  having  entered  into  an  official  relation  with 
it.  The  United  States  followed  the  same  course  in  reference  to  French 
interposition  in  Mexico,  never  having  recognized  Maximilian  as  Em- 
peror, but  never  having  contested  his  right  to  establish  a  blockade.  It 
is  true  that  on  August  17, 1866,  President  Johnson  refused  to  recognize 
the  imperial  decree  of  July  9  declaring  the  blockeCde  of  Matamoras, 
but  this  was  only  because  the  blockade  was  inefi'ective.'  (Archiv.  Dip., 
1866,  iv,  276.)'' 

Fauchille.  du  Blocns  Maritime,  Paris,  1882. 

^^  Blockades  are  divided  by  English  and  American  publicists  into  two 
kinds:  (1)  a  simple  or  de  facto  blockade  and  (2)  a  public  or  governmental 
blockade.  This  is  by  no  means  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  but  one 
that  leads  to  practical  consequences  of  much  importance.  In  cases  of 
capture,  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  applicable  to  one  kind  of  block- 
ade, are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other;  and  what  a  neutral  vessel 
might  lawfully  do  in  case  of  a  simple  blockade,  would  be  sufficient 
cause  for  condemnation  in  case  of  a  governmental  blockade.  A  simple 
or  de  facto  blockade  is  constituted  merely  by  the  fact  of  an  investment, 
and  without  any  necessity  of  a  public  notification.  As  it  arises  solely 
from  facts,  it  ceases  when  they  terminate;  its  existence  must,  there- 
fore, in  all  cases,  be  established  by  clear  and  decisive  evidence.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  captors,  and  they  are  bound  to 
show  that  there  was  an  actual  blockade  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  If 
the  blockading  ships  were  absent  from  their  stations  at  the  tiibe  the  al- 
leged breach  occurred,  the  captors  must  prove  that  it  was  accidental, 
and  uot  such  an  absence  as  would  dissolve  the  blockade.  A  public^  or 
governmental  blockade,  is  one  where  the  investment  is  not  only  actually 
established,  but  where,  also,  a  public  notification  of  the  fact  is  made  to 
neutral  powers  by  the  Government,  or  officers  of  state,  declaring  the 
blockade.  Such  notice  to  a  neutral  state  is  presumed  to  extend  to  all 
its  subjects  5  and  a  blockade  established  by  a  public  edict  is  presumed 
to  continue  till  a  public  notification  of  its  expiration.  Hence  the 
burden  of  proof  is  changed,  and  the  captured  party  is  now  bound  to 
repel  the  legal  presumptions  against  him  by  unequivocal  evidence.  It 
would,  probably,  not  be  sufficient  for  the  neutral  claimant  to  prove  that 
the  blockading  squadron  was  absent,  and  there  was  no  actual  invest- 
ment at  the  time  the  alleged  breach  took  place;  he  must  also  prove 
that  it  was  not  an  accidental  and  temporary  absence,  occasioned  by 
storms,  but  that  it  arose  from  causes  which,  by  their  necessary  and 
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legal  operatiou,  raised  tbe  blockade.  (Wheat.  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  iv, 
€h.  iii,  §  28;  tbe  NeptUDus,  K.,  1  Rob.,  170;  the  Betsey,  1  Kob.,  331;  the 
Christina  Margaretha,  6  Rob.,  62;  tbe  Vrow  Johanna,  2  Rob.,  109; 
Duer  on  lusurance,  vol.  i,  pp.  649,  659;  Pbillimore  on  Int.  Law,  vol. 
iii,  §  290;  the  MercurinH,  1  Rob.,  82;  the  Neptunus,  H.,  2  Rob.,  110;  the 
Welvaart  van  Pillau,  2  Rob.,  130;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
ii,  eh.  iz;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  ix,  ch.  v,  §  2.)" 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  219. 

Notice  from  the  British  Government  that  a  blockade  will  not  be  cou- 
sidered  as  existing  without  an  actual  investment,  and  that  vessels  boand 
to  an  invested  port  will  not  be  captured,  unless  previously  warned  off, 
justifies  the  master  of  an  American  vessel,  who  has  been  warned  off, 
bat  has,  subsequently,  reasonable  ground  to  believe  the  blockade  has 
ceased,  in  returning  to  make  inqniry  off  the  port,  intending  to  proceed 
elsewhere  if  the  blockade  still  continues. 

MarylaDd  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wood,  7  Cranoh,  40S. 

The  right  to  blockade  an  enemy's  port  with  a  competent  force,  is  a 
right  secured  to  every  belligerent  by  the  law  of  nations. 

MoCaU  V.  Marine  Ids.  Co.,  8  Cranch,  59. 

A  belligerent  may  blockade  the  port  of  his  enemy ;  but  this  blockade 
does  not,  according  to  modem  usage,  extend  to  a  neutral  vessel  found 
in  port,  nor  prevent  her  from  coming  out  with  the  cargo  which  was  on 
board  when  the  blockade  was  instituted. 

Olivera  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.,  3  Wheat.,  183. 

Neutrals  may  question  the  existence  of  a  blockade,  and  challenge 
the  legal  authority  of  the  party  which  has  undertaken  to  establish  it. 
One  belligerent,  engaged  in  actual  war,  has  a  right  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  other,  and  neutrals  are  bound  to  respect  that  right.  The 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederacy  under  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  19th  of  April  1861,  was  valid. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635;   The  Circassian,  8  WaU.,  135;   The  Admiral, 
3  ibid,,  603. 

To  justify  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  blockade,  and  legalize  the  capt- 
ure of  a  neutral  vessel  for  violating  it,  a  state  of  actual  War  must  exist, 
and  the  neutral  must  have  knowledge  or  notice  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  one  belligerent  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  other. 

To  create  the  right  of  blockade,  and  other  belligerent  rights,  as  of 
capture,  as  against  neutrals,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  claiming 
them  should  be  at  war  with  a  separate  and  independent  power ;  the 
parties  to  a  civil  war  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  two  nations  who 
engage  in  a  contest  and  have  recourse  to  arms.  A  state  of  actual  war 
may  exist  without  any  formal  declaration  of  it  by  either  party ;  and 
this  is  true  of  both  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black.  635. 
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The  proclamation  of  blockade  having  allowed  fifteen  days  for  neutrals 
to  leave,  a  vessel  which  overstays  the  time  is  liable  to  capture,  even  if 
her  delay  was  partly  due  to  difficulty  in  procuring  a  tug,  this  being  one 
of  the  accidents  which  mnst  have  been  foreseen  and  should  have  been 
provided  for  while  the  vessel  was  remaining  in  port  and  loading  a  cargo 
•  with  the  proclamation  in  view. 

Ihid, 

A  public  blockade  of  a  city  is  not  terminated  by  the  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  blockading  belligerent ;  the  city  itself  being  hostile,  the 
opposing  enemy  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  occupation  limited,  recent, 
and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Still  less  does  such  occupation 
terminate  such  a  blockade  proclaimed  and  maintained  not  only  against 
the  city,  but  against  the  fort  and  district  commercially  dependent  npon 
it  and  blockaded  by  its  blockade. 

The  Circaasian,  2  Wall.,  135. 

This  ruling  conflicts  with  Thirty  Hogsheads  v.  Boyle,  9  Granch,  191. 
Damages  were  afterwards  given  by  the  Mixed  Commission  to  the  owners 
of  the  Circassiao.  See  Hall  Int.  Law.,  656.  Of  the  decision  in  the  Cir- 
cassian Professor  Lorimer  thus  speaks : 

^<A  British  ship,  the  Circassian,  was  actuaUy  seized  and  confiscated 
by  the  American  prize  court  for  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at  New 
OHeans  after  New  Orleans  had  been  retaken  and  was  in  possession  of 
the  North,  and  she  was  restored  only  under  the  Mixed  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  com- 
mission held  that  as  the  blockade  was  terminaticd  by  the  recapture,  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  exercise  the  privileges  which  it  conferred 
against  a  neutral  vessel  was  at  an  end.'' 

Lorimer's  Law  of  Nations,  145. 

A  public  blockade,  that  is  to  say,  a  blockade  regularly  notified  to- 
neutral  Governments,  and  as  such  distinguished  from  a  simple  blockade 
or  such  as  may  be  established  by  a  naval  officer  acting  on  his  own  dis* 
cretion  or  under  direction  of  his  superiors,  must,  in  the  absence  of  dear 
proof  to  the  contrary,  be  presumed  to  continue  until  notification  is  given 
by  the  blockading  Government  of  its  discontinuance. 

The  CircassiaD,  2  Wall.,  135;  The  Baigorry,  ibid,,  474. 

Evidence  of  intent  to  violate  blockade  may  be  collected  from  bills  of 
lading,  from  letters  and  papers  found  on  board  the  captured  vessel, 
from  acts  and  words  of  the  owners  or  hirers  of  the  vessel  and  the  ship- 
pers of  the  cargo  and  their  agents,  and  from  the  spoliation  of  papers  in 
apprehension  of  capture. 

The  Circassian,  ihid,,  135. 

The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana^  as  established  on  the  coast  of 
the  Southern  States  generally,  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  April 
J  9,  1861,  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  the  forts  below  New 
Orleans  by  Commodore  Farragnt  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
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General  Batler,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  12th  of 
May,  1862,  declaring  that  after  Jane  1  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  shoald  cease.  It  therefore  remained  in  force  at  Oalcasieo,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Loaisiana. 

The  Baigorry,  ib%d,j  474.    The  Josephine,  3  ibid,,  83. 

A  blockade  is  not  to  be  extended  by  construction. 

The  Peterhoff,  5  Wall.,  28. 

A  blockade  which  was  <^  intended  to  blockade  the  whole  coast,  ^m 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Bio  Grande,"  did  not  inclade  the  month  of 
the  Bio  Oirande,  the  middle  of  that  stream  forming  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  being  guaranteed  by  treaty.  The  presumption  from  these  facts 
conld  be  overcome  only  by  an  express  declaration  to  that  end. 

Ihid, 

Hence  trade,  during  the  rebellion,  between  London  and  Matamoras, 
two  neutral  places,  the  latter  an  inland  port  of  Mexico,  and  close  to  the 
Mexican  boundary  line,  even  with  intent  to  supply,  firom  Matamoras, 
goods  to  Texas,  then  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  was  not  nnlawfol 
on  the  ground  of  sach  violation. 

Ibid. 

(2)  Must  be  notified  to  neutrals. 

§360. 

When  a  blockade  has  been  abandoned  and  then  renewed,  there  should 
be  either  a  new  proclamation  by  the  blockading  sovereign,  or  vessels 
making  for  the  blockaded  port  (after  notice  of  the  withdrawal)  ought 
to  be  ^^  premonished  of  their  danger  and  permitted  to  change  their 
oonrse  as  they  might  think  proper." 

Mr.  Madiaon,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C.  Pinokney,  Oct.  25,  1801.  MS8.  Inst.  Min- 
isters. 

*^  The  British  principle  which  makes  a  notification  to  foreign  Oovem- 
ments  of  an  intended  blockade  equivalent  to  the  notice  required  by  the 
law  of  nations  before  the  penalty  can  be  incurred,  cannot  be  conceded." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report  Jan.  25,  1806.    M8S.  Dom.  Let. 

*^  In  addition  to  what  is  proposed  on  the  subject  of  blockades  in  VI 
and  YII  articles,  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  considering  a 
notification  of  a  blockade,  and  even  of  an  intended  blockade,  to  a  for- 
eign Government,  or  its  ministers  at  London,  as  a  notice  to  its  citizens, 
and  as  rendering  a  vessel,  whenever  found  in  a  destination  to  the  noti- 
fied port,  liable  to  capture,  calls  for  a  special  remedy.  The  palpable 
injustice  of  the  practice  is  aggravated  by  the  auxiliary  rule  prevailing 
in  the  British  courts,  that  the  blockade  is  to  be  held  in  legal  force  until 
the  Governmental  notification  be  expressly  rescinded,  however  certain 
the  fact^may  be  that  the  blockade  was  never  formed  or  had  ceased. 
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Yoa  will  be  at  no  loss  for  topics  to  enforce  the  inconsistency  of  thebe  in- 
novations with  the  law  of  nations,  with  the  nature  of  blockades,  with 
the  safety  of  neutral  commerce,  and  particularly  with  the  communica- 
tion made  to  this  Gk>vemment  by  order  of  the  British  Oovemment  in 
the  year  1804,  according  to  which  the  British  commanders  and  vice- 
admiralty  courts  were  instructed  ^  not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Ouadaloupe  as  existing  unless  in  respect  of 
particular  ports  which  may  be  actuaUy  invested,  and  then  not  to  capt- 
ure vessels  bound  to  such  ports  unless  they  shall  previously  have  been 
warned  not  to  enter  them.' " 

Mr.  Madison,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mmbtb.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  May  17, 1806.    M88. 

iDBt.,  MinUtere. 

*^  On  this  subject  it  is  fortunate  that  Great  Britain  has  already  in  a 
formal  communication  admitted  the  principle  for  which  we  contend.  It 
will  be  only  necessary  therefore  to  hold  her  to  the  true  sense  of  her  own 
act.  The  words  of  the  communication  are  ^  that  vessels  must  be  teamed 
not  to  enter.'  The  term  warn  technically  imports  a  distinction  between 
an  individual  notice  to  vessels  and  a  general  notice  by  proclamation 
or  diplomatic  communication ;  and  the  terms  not  to  enter  equally  dis- 
tinguishes a  notice  at  or  very  near  the  blockaded  port  from  a  notice 
directed  against  the  original  destination,  or  the  apparent  intention  of 
a  vessel  nowise  approaching  such  a  port." 

Same  to  same,  Feb.  3.  1807;  ibid. 

Notification  of  blockade  must  be  made  directly  to  the  Oovernments 
of  neutral  powers. 

Mr.  Rush,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Correa,  May  2d,  1817.    M8S.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

^^  It  will  be  your  duty,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  true  principles 
of  blockade  contended  for  and  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States. 
They  are  well  known  to  the  world.  We  deny  that  general  and  diplo- 
matic notificatiouH  of  blockade  are  of  binding  force ;  though  they  may 
be  regarded  as  friendly  notices.  Blockade  must  be  confined  to  particu- 
lar and  specified  places,  with  a  sufficient  force  near  to  intercept  the  en- 
try of  vessels,  and  no  vessel  is  subject  to  capture  without  previous 
notice  or  due  warnihg." 

Mr.  Clayton,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Flennikeu,  May  12,  1849.     MSS.  Inst.,  Den- 
mark. 

The  rule  requiring  notice  of  a  blockade  applies,  at  the  utmost,  only 
to  vessels  about  entering  a  blockaded  port  in  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Hunter,  Acting  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  July  29, 1858.    MSS.  Notes, 
France. 

^'  The  safest  rule,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  both  belligerents  and 
neutrals  involved  in  blockade,  is  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  18th 
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article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1794,  in  the  following  words: 

^^^And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or 
place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  withoat  knowing  that  the  same  is  either 
besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  cir- 
onmstanced  may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place,  but  she  shall 
not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband^  be  confiscated,  un- 
less after  the  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter,  hut  she  shall  be 
permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  may  think  proper  J 

*<A  similar  article  is  contained  in  many  other  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  powers." 

Mr.  Seward,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Mar.  24,  1S62.  MSB.  Notes,  6r. 
Brit. 

Ab  to  notification  by  Texas  in  1842  of  blockade  of  Mexico,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St. 
Pap.,  1845^46,  vol.  34,  12GI,  1262.  This  blockade,  not  being  <'real,"  was, 
on  Sept.  21,  1842,  declared  by  the  British  foreign  office  to  be  of  no  eftect. 

In  numerous  treaties  negotiated  by  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that,  notwithstanding  a  diplomatic  general  notice  of  blockade,  a  neu- 
tral vessel  cannot  be  condemned  for  blockade-running  unless  she  had 
notice  en  route  that  the  place  in  question  was  blockaded.  (Treaty  with 
Sweden,  September  4,  1816;  July  14,  1827;  with  Pnissia,  May  1,  1828; 
with  Greece,  December  10,  1837 ;  with  Sardinia,  November  2G,  1837.) 
In  other  treaties  special  notification  is  made  dependent  on  the  question 
of  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  party  seizeci .  (Treaty  of  the  Un  i ted 
States  with  Great  Britain,  November  28, 1795  ;  with  France.  September 
30,  1800;  with  Hay ti,  November  3,1864;  with  Italy,  February  27,  1871.) 
'^Bnt  notwithstanding  these  treaties,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  look  upon  the  diplomatic  notice  as  superfluous,  and  to 
exact  in  all  cases  a  special  notification.  The  instructions  of  May  14, 1846, 
relating  to  the  blockade  of  Mexican  ports  prescribe  that  no  neutral  ves- 
sel entering  into  a  blockaded  \iOTt  can  be  captured  or  detained  unless  it 
has  receiv^  from  one  of  the  blockading  squadron  special  notice  of  the 
existence."  (Martens  Nouv..  rec.  IX,  167.)  The  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  April  19,  1861,  declares  that  if,  with  the  intention  to 
violate  the  blockade,  a  ship  attempts  to  leave  or  to  enter  one  of  the 
blockaded  ports,  there  must  be  an  examination  by  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  shall  take  due  note  of  the  fact  and 
date  of  the  notice.  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Russell,  May  2, 1861 ;  Mr. 
Seward  to  the  minister  of  Spain,  Archiv.  Dip.,  1861,  ii,  265;  iii^  438, 
443.  But  the  American  prize  courts  have  not  accepted  this  opinion  of 
the  Executive,  and  have  fallen  back  on  the  limitations  of  the  treaties 
above  mentioned ;  and  the  Federal  courts  have  declared  that  a  vessel 
could  be  taken  prize  without  special  notice,  if  the  officers  of  the  vessel 
had  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and  were  consequently  chargeable  with 
bad  faith.    (The  Circassian,  2  Wall.,  135.) " 

Faaehille'8  BIocus  Maritime  (Paris,  1882),  203,  204. 

A«  to  notification  by  the  United  States,  in  1846,  of  the  blockade  of  Mexican 
ports  in  the  Pacific,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1846-^46,  1139. 

Notice  may  be  express,  to  a  particular  Government,  or  to  a  ship,  or 
it  may  be  inferred  from  all  the  facts,  among  which  notoriety  is  to  be 
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especially  considered.  To  proceed  to  the  mootli  of  the  blockadeil  port 
oil  the  plea  of  there  seekiug  inforinatiou,  exposes  the  vessel  to  serious 
suspicion  of  knowledge  of  blockade,  and  the  mere  hovering  around  a 
blockaded  port,  as  if  to  seize  some  unguarded  i>oint  to  enter,  is  ground 
for  seizure. 

See  the  Cornelius,  3  Wall..  *214. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  provides  that 
every  vessel  may  be  turned  away  from  every  blockaded  or  besieged  port 
or  place,  which  shall  have  sailed  for  the  same  without  knowledge  of  the 
blockade  or  siege ;  but  she  shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not 
contraband,  be  confiscated  unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt 
to  enter ;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place 
she  may  think  proper.  And  this  treaty  is  conceived  to  be  a  correct  ex- 
position of  the  present  law  of  nlitions  upon  this  point.  The  intention 
must  be  manifested  in  such  manner  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  attempt. 

Fitzsimmons  v.  Newport  lus.  Co.,  4  Crancli,  1Q5. 

Iq  the  absence  of  such  a  treaty,  the  courts  do  not  require  notice ;  Field^s  Code 
Int.  Law,  ^  892,  citing  1  Kent  Com.,  150;  The  Ciroaasian,  2  Wall.,  135; 
Wheat,  on  Capture,  193-207;  The  Hallie  Jackson,  Blatch.  Price  Caaefl^  2, 
41 ;  The  Empress,  ibid,,  175 ;  except  where  the  vessel  sails  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  blockade;  The  Nay  ado,  1  Newb.  Adia.,  3G6. 

It  is  a  settled  rule  that  a  vessel  in  a  blockaded  port  is  presumed  to 
have  notice  of  a  blockade  as  soon  as  it  commences. 

The  Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  635. 

The  provision  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1861,  for  warning  vessels  which  approached  the  blockaded  ports  with  a 
view  to  entering,  did  not  protect  a  vessel  that  sailed  for  a  blockaded  port 
with  knowledge  of  the  blockade. 

The  Hiawatha,  ibid,y  677 ;  The  Admiral,  3  Wall.,  603. 

Where  a  vessel,  knowing  of  a  blockade  when  she  sails,  has  no  Just  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  been  discontinued,  her  approach  to  the  mouth  of  a 
blockaded  port  for  inquiry  is  itself  a  breach  of  the  blockade,  and  sub- 
jects both  vessel  and  cargo  to  seizure  and  condemnation. 

The  Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  231. 

Knowledge  of  a  recently  established  blockade  may  be  inferred  firom 
facts. 

The  Herald,  ibid.,  768. 

Under  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  April  10, 1861,  only  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  blockade  are  entitled  to  the  warning  and  in- 
dorsement mentioned  in  the  proclamation. 

The  Revere,  2  Spragne,  107. 
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'<  Ports  not  effectoally  blockaded  by  a  force  capable  of  completely 
investing  them  have  not  yet  been  declared  (by  the  law  of  nations)  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  *  *  *  If  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  is  dis- 
pensed with,  then  every  port  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  may  at  all  times 
be  declared  in  that  state  (of  blockade)  and  the  commerce  of  neutrals  is 
thereby  subjected  to  universal  capture.  But  if  this  principle  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  capacity  to  blockade  will  be  limited  to  the  naval  force 
of  the  belligerent,  and  of  consequence  the  mischief  to  neutral  com- 
merce cannot  be  very  extensive.  I  observe  that  yon  have  pressed  this 
reasonihg  on  the  British  minister,  who  replies  that  an  occasional  ab- 
sence of  a  fleet  from  a  blockaded  port  ought  not  to  change  the  state  of 
the  place.  Whatever  force  this  observation  may  be  entitled  to  where 
that  occasional  absence  has  been  produced  by  an  accident,  as  a  storm 
which  for  a  moment  blows  off  the  fleet  and  forces  it  from  its  station, 
which  station  it  immediately  resumes,  I  am  persuaded,  that  when  a  part 
of  the  fleet  is  applied,  though  only  for  a  time,  to  other  objects,  or  comes 
into  port,  the  very  principle  requiring  an  effective  blockade — which  is 
that  the  mischief  can  only  be  coextensive  with  the  naval  force  of  the 
belligerent — requires  that  during  such  temporary  absence  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  to  the  place  should  be  free." 

Mr.  Maroh&U,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Sept.  20,  1800.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 
2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  1800. 

Mere  liability  by  neutral  vessels,  to  capture,  by  belligerent  cruisers 
hovering  around  a  coast,  cannot  constitute  a  blockade  of  a  port  on  such 
coast. 

Mr.  Madison,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  C.  Pinokney,  Get.  25, 1801.    MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

The  law  of  nations  requires,  to  constitute  a  blockade,  that  there  should 
be  the  ^'  presence  and  position  of  a  force  rendering  access  to  the  pro- 
hibited place  manifestly  difficult  and  dangerous.  Every  jurist  of  rep- 
utation, who  treats  with  precision  on  this  branch  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
refers  to  an  actual  or  particular  blockade." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thornton,  Oct.  27, 1803.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    See 
also  letter  of  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Merry,  Dec.  24, 1803 ;  ibid. 

^^The  fictitious  blockades  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  and  made  the 
pretext  for  violating  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  ever  committed  on  the  high  seas.  During  the  late 
war  they  were  carried  to  an  extravagance  which  would  have  been  ridic- 
ulous, if  in  their  effects  they  had  not  inflicted  such  serious  and  exten- 
sive injuries  on  neutral  nations.  Ports  were  proclaimed  in  a  state  of 
blookade  previous  to  the  arrival  of  any  force  at  them,  were  considered 
8.  Mis.  162— VOL.  in ^24  360 
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in  that  state  withoat  regard  to  intermissions  in  the  presence  of  the 
blockading  force,  and  the  proclamations  left  in  operation  after  its  final 
departare;  the  British  craisers  daring  the  whole  time  seizing  every 
vessel  boand  to  snch  ports,  at  whatever  distance  from  them,  and  the 
British  prize  courts  prouonncing  condemnations  wherever  a  knowledge 
of  the  proclamation  at  the  time  of  sailing  coold  be  presumed,  altlifoagh 
it  might  afterwards  be  known  that  no  real  blockade  existed.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  perfect  mockery  in  which  fact  was  sacrificed  to  form  and 
right  to  power  and  plunder.  The  United  States  were  among  the  great- 
est sufferers ;  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  redress  for  some  of 
the  spoliations  proceeding  from  this  source  had  not  fallen  within  the 
provisions  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  1794.'' 

Mr.  Mad  ison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  5, 1804.    M8S.  Inat.,  Mipiatere. 

^'The  British  Government  having  repealed  the  order  in  council  and 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  and  all  other  illegal  blockades,  and  having 
declared  that  it  would  institute  no  blockade  which  should  not  be  sap- 
ported  by  an  adequate  force,  it  was  thought  better  to  leave  that  question 
on  that  ground  than  to  continue  the  war  to  obtain  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition of  blockade,  after  the  other  essential  cause  of  the  war,  that  of 

I 
impressment,  should  be  removed." 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  enToys  at  Ghent,  Jane  23, 1814.    M8S.  Inst. 

Miuifiters. 

Although  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  during  the  con- 
ference at  Ghent,  were  unable  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  any  defi- 
nition which  would  limit  blockade,  the  British  Government  from  that 
time  ceased  to  claim  that  blockades  were  effective  unless  supported  by 
a  naval  force  adequate  to  substantially  seal  the  port. 

See  4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  9. 

^^No  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations  is  better  established  than  that  a 
blockade  shall  be  confined  to  particular  ports,  and  that  an  adequate 
force  shall  be  stationed  at  each  to  support  it.  The  force  should  be  sta- 
tionary, and  not  a  cruising  squadron,  and  placed  so  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  or  mouth  of  the  river,  as  to  make  it  evidently  dangerons 
for  a  vessel  to  enter.  I  have  to  add  that  a  vessel  entering  the  port 
ought  not  to  be  seized,  except  in  returning  to  it  after  being  warned  off 
by  the  blockading  squadron  stationed  near  if 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Ouis,  Mar.  20, 1816.    MS8.  Notes,  For.  L^. 

^^  This  consideration  ought  to  operate  with  still  greater  force  in  lead- 
ing the  British  Cabinet  to  an  adjustment  of  the  principal  objects  of 
collision  between  neutral  and  belligerent  interests.  The  unexampled 
outrages  upon  all  neatral  rights  which  were  sanctioned  during  the  late 
wars  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  admitted  by  both  to  be 
unwarranted  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nations.  They  were,  on  both  sides, 
professed  to  be  retaliations,  and  each  party  pleaded  the  excesses  of  the 
other  as  the  justification  of  its  own.    Tet  so  irresistible  is  the  tend- 
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eDcy  of  precedent  to  become  principle  in  that  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  has  its  foandations  in  nsage,  that  Great  Britain,  in  her  late  war 
with  the  United  States,  applied  against  neutral  maritime  nations  almost 
all  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  and  practices  which  she  had  intro- 
duced during  her  war  against  France.  The  maritime  nations  were  then 
so  subservient  to  her  domination  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands a  clearance  was  actually  refused  to  vessels  from  thence  to  a  port 
in  the  United  States  on  the  avowed  ground  that  their  whole  coast  had 
been  declared  by  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  whole 
coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  While  the  British  commerce,  upon  every 
sea,  was  writhing  under  the  torture  inflicted  by  our  armed  vessels  and 
privateers  issuing  from  the  ports  tbns  pretended  to  be  in  blockade! 
The  dereliction  of  the  rights  of  maritime  neutrality  by  all  the  allied 
powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  at  the  subsequent  negotiations 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  Paris,  have  so  far  given  a  tacit 
sanction  to  all  the  British  practices  in  the  late  wars  that  none  of  them 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  the  United  States,  on  the  contin- 
gency of  a  maritime  war  in  which  they  should  be  engaged,  should  ap- 
ply to  the  neutral  commerce  of  all  those  allies  the  doctrines  which  they 
thus  suffered  Great  Britain,  without  remonstrance,  to  apply  against  it 
in  her  late  contest  with  the  United  States.'' 

Ifr.  Adama,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bash,  Nov.  IG,  1817.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

^^The  renewal  of  the  war  in  Yenezuela  has  been  signalized  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  commanders  by  proclamations  of  blockade  unwar- 
ranted by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  decrees  regardless  of  that  of 
humanity.  With  no  other  naval  force  than  a  siogle  frigate,  a  brig,  and 
a  schooner,  employed  in  transporting  supplies  from  Cnracoa  to  Porto 
Cabello,  they  have  presumed  to  declare  a  blockade  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  coast.  To  this  outrage  upon  all  the  rights  of  neutral- 
ity,-they  have  added  the  absurd  pretension  of  interdicting  the  peaceable 
commerceof  other  nations  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Spanish  Main,  upon 
the  pretense  that  it  had  heretofore  been  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial laws;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  two  inadmissible  principles, 
they  have  issued  commissions  at  Porto  Cabello  and  in  the  island  of 
Porto  bico  to  a  swarm  of  privateers,  which  have  committed  extensive 
and  ruinous  depredations  upon  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  impossible  that  neutral  nations  should  submit  to  such 
II  system ;  the  execution  has  been  as  strongly  marked  with  violence  and 
cruelty  as  was  its  origin  with  injustice.  •  •  •  The  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  instructed  to  protect  our  commerce 
in  that  quarter  have  been  brought  in  conflict  with  two  descriptions  of 
^udaw/ul  captors,  the  acknowledged  and  the  disavowed  pirates  from 
Porto  Bico  and  Porto  Cabello,  and  in  both  cases  the  actual  depreda- 
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tors  have  been  of  the  same  class  of  Spanish  sabjects,  and  often  proba- 
bly the  same  persons." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  lir.  Nelson,  Apr.  8,  1883.  M8S.  Iniit.,  BiiniBters, 
Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  846,  847. 

Id  1827,  Brazil,  being  a  belligerent,  imposing  a  blockade  on  her  ene- 
mies, undertook  to  lay  down  two  laws  of  blockade,  maintaining  as  against 
United  States  vessels  the  strict  rules  held  by  the  United  States  and  as 
against  British  vessels  the  lazer  rules  held  by  Great  Britain.  This  the 
British  Government  resisted,  holding  that  it  would  recognize  no  block- 
ade that  was  not  effectual.  Brazil  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  rule 
tht;  maritime  powers  united  in  imposing  on  the  Brazilian  blockade  the 
test  of  efficacy.  On  this  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  President,  thns  com- 
ments in  his  Memoirs:  ^^Belligerent,  she  (Great  Britain)  tramples  on 
neutral  rights ;  neutral,  she  maintains  them  at  the  cannon's  mouth;  and 
the  Brazilian  courts  have  been  awed  into  submission." 

7  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  385. 

As  to  the  action  of  our  Grovemment  in  respect  to  Key  West  as  a  port  of  refuge 
for  Sonth  American  belligerent  cruisers,  see  7  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  290. 

For  correspondence  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  in  18S2  as  to  blockade  of 
Sonth  America,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  toI.  9,  784. 

*'*'  The  mandate  of  the  Mexican  Government  was  obviously  tantamount 
to  a  blockade  by  notification  merely,  the  illegality  of  which  has  invari- 
ably been  asserted  by  the  United  States,  and  has  been  agreed  to  by 
Mexico  in  the  treaty." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monasterio,  May  18,  1837.    M8S.  Notes,  Mez. 

'^  A  blockade,  to  be  valid  under  the  law  of  nations,  must  be  efBcient ; 
that  is  to  say,  carried  on  by  a  force  competent  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  neutrals  into  the  blockaded  ports.  •  •  •  Neutrals  proceeding  to 
such  ports  cannot  lawfully  be  captured  for  the  mere  intent,  express  or 
implied,  of  entering  them,  but  must  be  warned  off  by  the  blockading 
force  ^  but  after  having  thus  been  duly  warned,  if  they  shall  again  at- 
tempt to  enter,  they  are  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  lawful 
prize.'^ 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bowlin,  Jan.  24,  1850.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

'<  It  may  be  admitted  that  neither  France  nor  the  United  States  has 
acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  blockade  of  an  extensive  ooast  by 
proclamation  only,  and  without  a  force  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  It 
may  also  be  true  that,  with  a  view  to  protect  innocent  neutrals,  proceed- 
ing from  a  distance  to  a  blockaded  port,  from  capture  on  account  of  an 
honest  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  a  pre- 
vious warning  thereof,  by  an  entry,  or  other  mode  of  actual  notice,  on 
the  papers  of  the  vessel,  has  been  deemed  advisable." 

Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges^  June  3, 1852.    MSS.  Notes,  Franoe. 

"  In  some  respects  I  think  the  law  of  blockade  is  unreasonably  rig- 
orous towards  neutrals,  and  they  can  fairly  daioi  a  relaxation  of  it.  By 
the  decisions  of  the  English  courts  of  adnuralty — and  ours  have  gen- 
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erally  followed  their  footsteps — a  neatral  vessel  which  happens  to  be  in 
a  blockaded  port  is  not  permitted  to  depart  with  a  cargo  unless  that 
cargo  was  on  board  at  the  time  when  the  blockade  commenced  or  was 
first  made  known.  Having  visited  the  port  in  the  common  freedom  of 
trade,  a  neatral  vessel  onght  to  be  permitted  to  depart  with  a  cargo 
without  regard  to  the  time  when  it  was  received  on  board." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Sec.  of  State/ to '  Mr.  Baohanan,  Apr.  13,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Qr. 

Brit.    House  Ex.  Doc  103,33rd  Coug.,  Ist  Sees. 
As  condemning  paper  blockades,  see  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges, 

Jnly  28,  1856.    MSS.  Notee,  France. 

^^  The  blockade  of  an  enemy's  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  all  intercourse 
with  neatral  powers,  even  for  the  most  peaceful  parpose,  is  a  claim 
which  gains  no  additional  strength  by  an  investigation  into  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests  3  and  the  evils  which  have  accompanied  its  exer- 
cise call  for  an  efficient  remedy.  The  investment  of  a  place  by  sea  and 
land  with  a  view  to  its  reduction,  preventing  it  from  receiving  supplies 
of  men  and  material  necessary  for  its  defense,  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
prosecuting  hostilities  which  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to,  so  long 
as  war  is  recognized  as  an  arbiter  of  national  disputes.  But  the  block- 
ade of  a  coast  or  of  commercial  positions  along  it,  without  any  regard 
to  ulterior  military  operations,  and  with  the  real  design  of  carrying  on 
a  war  against  trade,  and  from  its  very  nature  against  the  trade  of 
peaceable  and  friendly  powers,  instead  of  a  war  against  armed  men,  is 
a  proceeding  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason  or  with  the 
opinions  of  modern  times.  To  watch  every  creek  and  river  and  harbor 
upon  an  ocean  frontier,  in  brder  to  seize  and  con(iscate  every  vessel 
with  its  cargo  attempting  to  enter  or  go  out,  without  any  direct  effect 
upon  the  true  objects  of  war,  is  a  mode  of  conducting  hostilities  which 
would  find  few  advocates  if  now  first  presented  for  consideration.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  right  to  do  this  has  been  long  recognized  by  the 
law  of  nations,  accompanied  indeed  with  precautionary  conditions,  in- 
tended to  prevent  abuse,  but  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  lament- 
ably inoperative.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  constant 
source  of  irritation  in  time  of  war  should  be  guarded  against,  and  tbe 
power  to  interrupt  all  intercourse  with  extensive  regions  be  limited  and 
precisely  defined,  before,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  its  exercise  is  met 
by  an  armed  resistance.    •    •    • 

^^Bnt  Lord  Stowell  has  borne  yet  more  direct  testimony  to  tbe  cor- 
rectness of  these  suggestions.  In  a  case  decided  by  him,  he  said  a 
blockade  is  ^  a  sort  of  circum  vallation,  by  which  all  correspondence  and 
communication  is,  as  far  as  human  force  can  effect  it,  effectually  cut 
off,*  etc.'' 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason.  Judc  27,  1859.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

*^The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  the  note  of  Baron  G^rolt  of  the  30th  ultimo,  mak- 
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ing  inquiries  aboat  the  blockade  of  tbe  ports  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  would  observe  in  reply — 

*<  1st.  That  the  blockade  will  be  strictly  enforced  upon  the  principles 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 

^'2d.  That  armed  vess^els  of  neutral  states  will  have  the  right  to  enter 
and  depart  from  the  interdicted  ports. 

^'  M.  That  merchant  vessels  in  port  at  the  time  when  the  blockade 
took  effect  will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  their  departure. 

'^4th.  The  Government  cannot  consent  that  the  emigrant  vessels 

shall  enter  the  interdicted  ports." 

« 

Mr.  Seward,  Bee.  of  State,  to  Baron  Gerolt,  May  8,  1861.    MSS.  Note«,  Prnnia. 

Temporary  fortuitous  absence  of  a  blockading  force,  by  which  oc- 
casional blockade-runners  slip  in,  does  not  of  itself  break  up  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  May  27, 1861.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

Lord  Bussell,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  having  stated  that 
the  British  Government,  in  conformity  with  a  declaration  previously 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  not  recognize  as  internationaHy 
binding  a  decree  of  a  sovereign  closing  certain  of  his  ports  which  weie 
in  the  hands  of  insurgents,  Mr.  3eward  instructed  Mr.  Adams  that 
though  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  authorising  the  President  to  dose 
such  ports  of  the  United  States  as  were  held  by  the  Confederates,  the 
President,  while  not  conceding  that  such  action  would  not  be  interna- 
tionally valid,  had  not  determined  to  enforce  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
regarded  as  satisfactory  the  position  taken  by  the  British  Government 
as  to  the  requisites  of  blockade. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jnly  20, 1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

<<  The  loan  made  by  European  capital  is  a  direct  engagement  with  the 
armed  insurgents,  who  have  assumed  to  control,  supply,  and  deliver 
cotton  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  money  advanced,  with  interest 
You  will  give  notice  to  Earl  Bussell  that  this  transaction  necessarily 
brings  to  an  end  all  concessions,  of  whatever  form,  that  have  been  made 
by  this  Government  for  mitigating  or  alleviating  the  rigor  of  the  block- 
ade in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  'Nov  will  any  title 
of  any  person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  subject  of  a  for- 
eign power,  to  any  cotton  or  merchandise,  which  title  is  derived  from 
or  through  any  pretended  insurgent  authority  or  other  agency  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  be  respected  by  this  Government.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Apr.  10, 1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
As  to  blockade-mniiing  daring  the  civil  war,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doo.  11,  4l8t 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 

'<  Only  such  blockades  as  shall  be  duly  proclaimed  and  maintained  by 
adequate  force,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations,  will  be  observed  and 
respected  by  the  (Tnited  States." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sallivan,  Jane  13, 1807.    MSS.  Inst.,  ColMubia. 
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The  United  States  Oovemment  was  entitled  under  the  law  of  nations 
to  send  in  1868,  without  molestation  from  the  Brazilian  blockading 
squadron,  an  armed  cruiser  up  the  river  Parana  to  Paraguay,  then  at 
war  with  Brazil,  the  object  being  to  bring  home  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Paraguay. 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Webb,  Aug.  17,  1868.    MSS.  Inst.,  Brazil. 

^*  I  am  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  the  right  of  blockade  has  been 
invoked  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Government  of  a  neutral  and 
friendly  state  from  communicating  with  its  diplomatic  agent  accredited 
to  the  Government  of  the  blockaded  country.  It  is  believed  that  safe 
conducts  are  rarely,  if  ever,'  refused  under  such  circumstances,  and 
when  the  refusal  does  take  place  the  aggrieved  party  has  a  right  to 
expect  sufficient  reasons  therefor." 

Mr.  FiBh,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kirk,  Jane  17,  1869.  MSS.  Inst.,  Arg.  £ep.  See 
9Upra,  i  97, 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  yesterday.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  a  circular  addressed  to  you  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  relative  to  the  supposed  blockade  by  Turkey  of  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  by  proclamation  only,  and  the  indiscriminate 
placing  by  order  of  that  power  of  torpedoes  in  the  bed  of  the  Danube. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  did  not  sign  and  has  not 
since  acceded  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  our  reserve  in  this 
respect  was  and  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  rule  in  regard  to  blockades  which  that  instrument  embodies. 
Tbat  rule  has  always  been  regarded  by  this  Government  as  the  wisest, 
es|>ecia11y  in  the  interests  of  neutrals,  and  as  founded  ^pou  texts  of 
public  law  generally  received.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  times  of  peace,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  ^ 
Black  Sea,  there  probably  will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  practical 
assertion  of  the  rule  by  us  at  this  juncture.  The  employment  of  tor- 
pedoes is  so  recent  a  belligerent  device' tbat  it  is  believed  the  powers 
ajis  yet  have  had  no  opportunity  to  consider  the  general  regulations,  if 
any,  to  which  they  should  be  snbjjected.  For  this  reason  I  now  forbear 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  proceeding  to  which  you  advert." 

Mr.  Evarte,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shisbkin^  June  12, 1877.  MSS.  Notes,  Rnssia ; 
For.  Bel.,  Itj77.  See  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Aog.  8, 
1879.  MSS.  Inst.,  Peru.  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ohristiancy, 
Jan.  25,  1881,  ibid;  quoted  infray  $  361a. 

'*When  threatened  by  civil  strife  or  foreign  war,  a  Government  may 
readily  be  supposed  to  have  the  tight  to  interdict  traffic  with  any  port. 

<^  This  carries  with  it  the  right  to  punish  infractions  of  the  proclaimed 
interdiction  ;  in  other  words,  to  enforce  the  declared  blockade.  The  pri- 
vate citizeuH  of  other  Governments  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  proclamation,  but  they  disobey  it  at  their  peril. 
It  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  international  duties  of  the  Governments 
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to  which  saoh  citizeu  belong  to  enforce  against  them  the  declaration  of 
blockade  made  by  another  state. 

Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lttngston,  Dec.  15,  1683.    M8S.  Inst., 
Hayti. 

^^ThiB  Government,  following  the  received  tenets  of  international 
law,  does  not  admit  that  a  decree  of  a  sovereign  Government  closing 
certain  national  ports  in  the  possession  of  foreign  enemies  or  of  insur- 
gents has  any  international  effect,  anless  sustained  by  a  blockading 
force  sufficient  to  practically  close  such  ports. 

^'  Mr.  Lawrence  thus  states  the  rule  drawn  from  the  positions  taken 
by  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison  daring  the 
struggles  with  France  and  England,  which  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to 
claim  the  right  of  closure — as  equivalent  to  blockade— without  effective 
action  to  that  end :  'Nor  dides  the  law  of  blockade  differ  in  civil  war 
from  what  it  is  in  foreign  war.  Trade  between  foreigners  and  a  port  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contest  cannot  be  prevented  by 
a  municipal  interdict  of  the  other.  For  this,  on  principle,  the  most 
obvious  reason  exists.  The  waters  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  a  conntry 
are  deemed  within  its  jurisdictional  limits  only  because  they  can  be 
commanded  from  the  shore.  It  thence  follows  that  whenever  the  do- 
minion over  the  land  is  lost,  by  itS4>as8ing  under  the  control  of  another 
power,  whether  in  foreign  war  or  civil  war,  the  sovereignty  over  the 
waters  capable  of  being  controlled  from  the  land  likewise  ceases.' 
(Lawrence's  note  on  Wheaton,  part  ii,  ch.  iv,  §  5  (2d  annotated  ed.),  846.) 

'^  The  situation  which  the  present  decree  assumes  to  create  is  analo- 
gous to  that  caused  by  the  action  of  the  GovcKiment  of  New  Granada 
in  1861.  The  Granadian  charge  d'afibires,  Sefior  Rafael  Pombo,  on 
the  31st  of  March  of  that  year,  notified  Mr.  Seward  that  certain  ports, 
among  them  Bio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Oartagena,  Sabanilla,  and  Za- 
pote,  all  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  had  been  declared  to  be  closed  to  com- 
merce whether  of  export  or  of  import  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  Granadian  Government  then  announced  that  war  vessels 
of  the  Oonfederation  were  to  cruise  about  the  ports  closed  to  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  vessels  which  should  be  found  violating  the 
closure  which  had  been  decreed.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Seward's  note  of 
acknowledgment  to  Senor  Pombo,  dated  April  9,  1861,  that  the  an- 
nouncement then  made  was  interpreted  as  a  declaration  that  certain 
named  ports  were  ^  in  a  state  of  blockade  which  should  be  rendered 
effective  by  national  vessels,  and  of  which  due  public  notice  had  been 
given.' 

"  While  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  1861,  thus  confirmed 
the  doctrine  it  had  consistently  maintained  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Kepublic,  that  non-possessed  ports  might  be  effectually  closed  by  a 
maritime  blockade,  the  British  Government  then  controverted  the  right 
of  New  Granada  to  resort  to  such  a  remedy.     Answering  an  inquiry  in 
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tbe  Hoase  of  Commons,  Jane  27,  1861,  Lord  John  Bossell,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  said :  'The  Government  of  New  Gra- 
uada  has  announced  not  a  blockade,  but  that  certain  ports  of  New 
Granada  are  to  be  closed.  The  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
after  taking  legal  advice,  is  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  to  say  which  ports  shall  be 
open  to  trade  and  which  shall  be  closed ;  but  in  the  event  of  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war  in  that  country,  it  is  not  competent  for  its  Gt)vernment 
to  close  the  porte  that  are  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  as 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  international  law  with  regard  to  blockades.' 
His  lordship  added  th'al  orders  had  been  given  to  the  British  naval 
commanders  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  'not  to  recognize  the  closing  of  these 
ports.'  (See  Parliamentary  Debates,  cited  in  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (2d 
annotated  ed.)  notes,  46-48.) 

"When  in  1861  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  broke  out,  this 
Government  maintained  the  position  that  the  municipal  closure  of  do- 
mestic ports  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  a  legitimate 
incident  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  blockade  by  sea.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  British  Government,  and  in'  the  correspondence 
which  then  took  place  Lord  John  Russell  repeatedly  announced  to  Mr. 
Adams  the  same  rale  as  he  had  previously  announced  with  regard  to 
the  Granadian  decree;  and  he  finally  appealed  to  his  answer  in  the 
New  Granada  case  for  the  ])urpose  of  showing  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  rule  universal.  (U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.,  1801,  90,  95, 117, 120, 177.) 
The  British  ministry  ultimately  went  to  the  extreme  of  declaring  that 
they  would  consider  such  a  municipal  enactment  (that  of  the  closure  of 
non-possessed  ports)  as  null  and  void,  and  that  'they  would  not  submit 
to  measures  taken  on  the  high  seas  in  pursuance  of  such  decree.'  (Par- 
liamentary Papers,  18G2,  North  America,  No.  1,  72;  Lord  Lyons  to 
Lord  J.  Russell,  August  12,  1861.) 

"In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden,  made  on  October  25, 1862  (cited  in  Law- 
rence's Wheaton,  2d  annotated  ed.,  823,  note),  he  said:  <It  has  been  dis- 
tinctly intimated  to  America  that  we  do  not  recognize  their  municipal 
right  in  the  matter;  and  it'  they  were  to  proclaim,  for  example,  that 
Charleston  was  not  to  be  traded  with,  and  did  not  keep  a  sufficient  force 
of  ships  there,  we  should  go  on  ti^iuling  with  the  town  just  as  if  noth- 
ing had  occurred.  It  is  only  upon  condition  that  the  blockade  shall 
be  effectively  maintained  as  between  belligerents  that  the  European 
]K>wers  recognize  it  at  all. 

"A  recent  authority.  Professor  Perels,  judge  of  the  imperial  admiralty 
court  in  Berlin,  in  a  treatise  on  international  maritime  law,  published 
in  1882,  writes  thus:  ^The  embargo  of  domestic  ports,  no  matter  by 
what  measures  or  for  what  purpose  it  takes  place,  as  it  has  not  the 
character  of  a  real  blockade,  cannot  have  the  same  consequences.  It 
can  indeed  without  question  be  maintained,  in  case  of  need,  by  means 
of  the  employment  of  force  against  such  neutral  ships  as  do  not  choose 
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to  acquiesce  in  it;  likewise  a  seizare  of  sach  neutral  ships  as  do  not 
find  themselves  prepared  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  embargo  must 
be  considered  as  allowable,  and  it  must  be  held  in  the  case  of  active 
resistance  that  even  the  destruction  of  such  ships  is  allowable  in  accord 
ance  with  the  rules  of  war;  but  it  is  inadmissible,  because  not  grounded 
on  international  law,  to  condemn  as  good  prizes  on  account  of  their 
cargoes,  neutral  ships  resisting  such  embargo.'  {Op,  eit,  §  52.)  And 
it  is  conceded  by  this  eminent  authority  that  there  can  be,  without 
blockade^  no  closure  of  a  port  not  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  issu- 
ing the  decree. 

^^The  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1861  rela< 
tive  to  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  South  held  by  the  Confederate 
armies  was  really  conditioned  on  a  blockade.  As  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams,  July  21,  1861,  Hhe  law  only  authorizes  the  President  to 
close  the  ports  in  his  discretion,  according  as  he  shall  regard  exigencies 
now  existing  or  hereafter  to  arise.  •  •  •  The  passage  of  the  law, 
taken  in  connection  with  attendant  circumstances,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  legislative  conviction  that  the  ports  ought  to  be  closed,  but 
only  shows  the  purpose  of  Congress  tbat  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is 
now  or  shall  become  necessary,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  power  explicitly 
conferred  by  law.'  (U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.,  1861, 120.)  Under  the  authority  so 
conferred  certain  ports  were  closed  by  formal  proclamation  of  blockade 
which  it  thereupon  became  incumbent  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  effectively  according  to  the  prescriptions  of 
international  maritime  law. 

^' After  careful  examination  of  the  authorities  and  precedents  bearing 
upon  this  important  question,  I  am  bound  to  conclude,  as  general  prin- 
ciple, that  a  decree  by  a  sovereign  power  closing  to  neutral  commerce 
ports  held  by  its  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  can  have  no 
international  validity  and  no  extraterritorial  effect  in  the  direction  of 
imposing  any  obligation  upon  the  Governments  of  neutral  powers  to 
recognize  it  or  to  contribute  toward  its  enforcement  by  any  domestic 
action  on  their  part.  Such  a  degree  may  indeed  be  necessary  as  a  mu- 
nicipal enactment  of  the  state  which  proclaims  it,  in  order  to  clothe  the 
executive  with  authority  to  proceed  to  the  institution  of  a  formal  and 
effective  blockade,  but  when  that  purpose  is  attained  its  power  is  ex- 
hausted. If  the  sovereign  decreeing  such  closure  have  a  naval  force 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  blockade,  and  if  he  duly  proclaim  such  a  block- 
ade, then  he  may  seize,  and  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court, 
vessels  which  may  attempt  to  run  the  bloc*kade.  If  he  lay  an  embargo, 
then  vessels  attempting  to  evade  such  embargo  may  be  forcibly  repelled 
by  him  if  he  be  in  possession  of  the  port  so  closed.  But  his  decree  clos- 
ing ports  which  are  held  adversely  to  him  is,  by  itself,  entitled  to  no 
international  respect.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  de  fat-to  and  titular  sov- 
ereigns of  any  determinate  country  or  region  miglit  between  them  ex- 
clude all  merchant  ships  whatever  from  their  ports,  and  in  this  way 
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not  only  rain  those  engaged  in  trade  with  such  states,  but  caase  mnch 
discomfort  to  the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  exciosion  of  necessary 
prodncts  fonnd  in  no  other  market. 

*^The  decree  of  closnre  of  certain  named  ports  of  Colombia  contains 
no  intimation  of  an  ulterior  pnrpose  to  resort  to  a  proclaimed  and  e£Eect- 
ive  blockade.  It  may,  therefore,  be  premature  to  treat  your  announce- 
ment as  importing  such  ulterior  measures ;  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
declare  that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  will  recoguize  any 
effective  blockade  instituted  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  with 
respect  to  its  domestic  ports  not  actually  subject  to  its  authority.  This 
Oovernment  will  also  submit  to  the  forcible  repulsion  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  any  embargo  which  Colombia  may  lay  upon  ports  of 
which  it  has  possession,  when  it  has  power  to  effect  such  repulsion. 
Bnt  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  must  regard  as  utterly  nuga- 
tory proclamations  closing  ports  which  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
do  not  possess  under  cover  of  a  naval  force  which  is  not  even  pretended 
to  be  competent  to  constitute  a  blockade. 

^^  As  early  as  April  24, 1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  had 
only  been  in  6ffice  six  weeks,  but'  when  it  was  alread}^  apparent  that 
the  secession  movement  then  begun  would  speedily  have  possession  of 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Seward  addressed  a  cir* 
culHr  to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  in  which  he 
declared  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  rule  that 
'blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective;  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  forces  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy.'    (U.  S.  Dip.  Corr.,  1861,  34.) 

<'  When  President  Lincoln  proclaimed,  as  he  did  on  the  inception  of 
the  civil  war,  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  coast,  the  proclamation  was 
followed  by  an  announcement  to  France  and  to  England  that  the  block- 
ade would  be  effective  in  the  above  sense;  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  that,  enormous  as  were  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  block- 
ade-mnning,  and  doubtful  as  was  at  least  the  friendliness  of  certain 
European  courts  towards  the  United  States,  not  one  of  the  m.iritime 
powers  of  Europe  complained  that  the  blockade  was  not  effective. 

<^  Congress,  it  is.  true,  adopted  a  few  weeks  later  a  municipal  statute, 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  authorizing  the  President,  at  his.discretion,  to 
close  the  Southern  ports ;  but  as  to  this  measure  the  following  obser- 
vations are  to  be  made: 

<^  (a)  The  closure  was  to  be  a  domestic  act,  incidental  to  the  blockade, 
the  x>ermauency  of  which  as  a  general  measure  during  the  civil  war  the 
President  had  already  announced  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

^^  (ft)  It  was  to  be  eff'ected  in  part  by  land  forces. 

*^{c)  Its  institution  was  conditional  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  discretion  was  never  exercised. 

'^  It  is  as  thus  qualified  and  explained  that  Mr.  Seward  refers,  in  his 
eorreepondence  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Lord  Lyons,  to  the  statutes  in 
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question,  bat  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  Mr.  Seward's  references,  a  la- 
tent appeal  of  great  force  against  the  action  of  those  European  powers 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  did  not  hesitate  to  convulse 
and  devastate  the  world  by  decrees  and  orders  in  council  closing  ports 
they  did  not  possess.  They  did  this  in  the  face  of  vehement  and  almost 
supplicatory  remonstrances  from  the  United  States,  and  forced  this 
Government,  then  young  in  the  family  of  sovereignties,  and  naturally 
desirous  of  peace  with  all,  most  reluctantly  and  at  great  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  undertake,  as  at  last  the  sole  maritime  contestant,  wars 
against  Great  Britain  and  France  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  the  invalidity  of  paper  blockades." 

Mr.  Bayard,  6eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Becerra,  Apr.  9,  1885.    MS8.  Notes,  Colombia; 
For.  Bel.,  1886. 

Fauchille  (Blocus  Maritime,  155),  while  pushing  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  his  vindication  of  neutral  rights  to  their  extreme  limit,  holds 
that  the  United  States  accept  the  position  of  Sir  W.  Scott  that  a  blockade 
is  not  broken  by  an  accidental  dispersion  of  the  blockading  sqaadrcn 
through  stress  of  weather.  '^In  1800,  the  United  States  held  that  a 
blockade  was  maintained  notwithstanding  a  temporary  dispersion  of  the 
blockaders  by  storm  (Mr.  Marshall  to  Mr.  King,  September  20, 1800),  and 
the  same  view  was  enforced  by  Mr.  Mason  in  his  instructions  to  the  naval 
commanders  of  December  24, 1846."  He  admits,  also,  that  the  same 
position  is  taken  by  Phillimore,  iii,.§  294;  1  Kent,  365;  and  other  high 
authorities.  But  he  proceeds  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Ortolan  (ii,  314, 
and  also  Deane  on  Blockade,  54)  to  the  effect  that  while  a  blockade  is 
not  vacated  permanently  by  such  a  dispersion,  it  is  suspended  while  the 
dispersion  continues,  so  that  vessels  entering  during  such  an  interval 
are  not  liable  to  be  seized  for  blockade-running.  He  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  preponderance  of  reason  and  of  authority  is  with  the  positiou 
that  when  a  blockading  force  is  dispersed  by  stress  of  weather  or  by 
other  causes,  the  blockade  is  broken,  and  cannot  be  renewed  except  by 
notice,  as  if  it  were  a  new  blockade. 

A  blockade  may  be  made  effectual  by  batteries  ashore  as  well  as  by 
ships  afloat.  In  the  case  of  an  inland  fort,  the  most  effective  blockade 
would  be  maintained  by  batteries  commanding  the  river  or  inlet  by  whicli 
it  may  be  approached,  supported  by  a  naval  force  sufScient  to  warn  off 
innocent  and  capture  offending  vessels  attempting  to  enter. 

The  Circassian,  2  Wall.,  135. 

The  fact  that  the  master  and  mate  saw  no  blockading  ships  off*  the 
port  where  their  vessel  was  loaded,  and  from  which  she  sailed,  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  a  blockade,  once  established  and  notified,  had  been 
discontinued. 

The  Baigorry,  ibid.,  474. 

A  blockade,  once  regularly  proclaimed  and  established,  will  not  be 
held  to  be  ineffective  by  continual  entries  in  the  log-book,  supported 
by  testimony  of  officers  of  the  vessel  seized,  that,  the  weather  being 
clear,  no  blockading  vessels  were  to  be  seen  off  the  port  from  which  the 
vessel  sailed. 

The  Andzomeda,  IM.,  481. 
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Where,  in  time  of  war,  a  foreign  vessel,  availing  herself  of  a  procla- 
mation of  the  President  of  May  12, 1862,  entered  the  port  ot  JS'ew  Orleans, 
the  blockade  of  which  was  not  removed,  bnt  only  relaxed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  she  thereby  assented  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
such  proclamation  that  she  should  not  take  ont  goods  contraband  of 
war,  nor  depart  until  cleared  by  the  collector  of  customs  according  to 
law. 

U.  8.  V.  Diekelman,  92  U.  8.,  520. 

(4)  Obstructions  mat  bb  tbmporarilt  placbd  m  ohannkl  of  access. 

§361a. 

The  obstructing  by  a  blockading  squadron  of  the  blockaded  port, 
leaving  the  main  channel  open,  is  not  inconsistent  with  international 
law. 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19,  1862.    MSS.'Inst.,  France. 

Lord  Lyons's  protest  against  the  use  of  stone  in  the  blockading  of 
Charleston,is  limited  to  the  element  of  permanency,  no  objections  be- 
ing made  by  him  to  obstructions  wl^ich  could  be  removed  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  ( Archiv  Dip.,  1862,  ii,  80.)  Fauchille  (Blocas 
Maritime,  144  Jf.)  dissents,  not  very  forcibly,  from  this  view,  although 
it  was  acquiesced  in  at  the  time  by  the  French  Government. 

/<On  February  14, 1862,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Stanhope  called 
the  attention  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  report  that  a  second  squad- 
ron of  ships,  laden  wioh  stone,  was  to  be  sunk  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Maffitt's  Channel  of  Charleston  Harbor.  The 
sinking  of  large  ships,  laden  with  stone,  on  banks  of  mud  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbor,  could  only  end  in  the  permanent  destrnctaon  of  the 
same,  and  such  was  not  justified  by  the  laws  of  war.  It  was  not  an 
act  of  man  against  man,  but  against  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which 
had  vouchsafed  harbors  for  the  advantage  and  intercourse  of  one  peo- 
ple with  another.  On  this  ground  we  (the  British)  were  well  entitled 
to  protest  against  the  act.  Lord  John  Kussell  approved  of  the  protest, 
and  considered  the  destruction  of  commercial  harbors  a  most  barbarous 
act.  He  stated  that  the  French  Government  took  the  same  view,  and 
were  decided  to  remonstrate  with  the  United  States  Government. 

^^  On  February  28,  Lord  John  Russell  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  received  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Lyons,  to  the  eifect  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard stated  there  had  not  been  a  complete  nlling  up  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor, and  that  no  more  stone  ships  would  be  snnk  there." 

2  HaUeok'8  Int.  Law,  (Baker's  ed.),  23. 

^^I  regret  that  a  report  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  De- 
partment obliges  me  to  request  that  you  will  make  a  strong  represeti- 
iation  in  the  premises  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  should  you  find  on 
inquiry  that  the  report  is  well  founded.  This  report  is  that  the  Peru- 
vians have  made  use,  during  the  present  war  with  Chili,  of  ^  boats  con- 
taining explosive  materials,'  which  have  4n  some  instances  been  sent 
adrift  on  ihe  chance  of  their  being  fallen  in  with  by  some  of  the  Chilian 
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blockading  sqaadrons.'  How  far  the  case  of  the  launch  to  which  yon 
refer  in  yoor  No.  183,  which  was  loaded  with  concealed  dynamite,  comes 
within  the  description  of  cases  mentioned,  the  Department  has  not  the 
requisite  data  to  determine. 

^^  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  practice  must  be  fraught  with 
danger  to  neutral  vessels  entitled  to  protection  nnder  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  in  case  American  vessels  are  injured  thereby,  this  Gk>vemment 
can  do  no  less  than  hold  the  Government  of  Pern  responsible  for  any 
damage  which  may  be  thus  occasioned. 

^^  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  Oovernm^it  to  act  in  any 
wise  nor  in  any  spirit  which  may  be  construed  as  unnecessarily  critical 
of  the  methods  whereby  Pern  seeks  to  protect  her  life  or  territory 
against  any  enemy  whatsoever ;  but  it  will  appear,  I  think,  to  the  high 
sense  of  propriety  which  has  in  times  past  distinguished  the  conucils 
of  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  which  without  doubt  still  abides 
therein,  that  in  case  it  is  ascertained  that  means  and  ways  so  dangerous 
to  neutrals  as  those  adverted  to  have  been  for  any  reason  suftered  to 
be  adopted  by  her  forces,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  should  be  at  once 
checked,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  Peru,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  wise 
and  chivalrous  warfare,  which  should  constantly  afford  to  neutral  i>ow- 
ers  the  highest  possible  consideration." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Jan.  25, 1881.  MSS.  Inst.,  Peru. 
000.  with  Preaident's  message  of  Jan.  26, 1882.  See  to  same  eflfect  Mr. 
Evarts  to  Mr.  Shishkin,  Jane  12,  1877.  MSS.  Notes,  Rossia;  quoted  svpro, 
$361. 

<^On  the  10th  of  January  1  was  informed  by  the  British  minister,  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  and  the  German  charge  d'affaires,  Count  Tattenbach, 
that  dispatches  had  been  received  from  their  consuls  at  Canton  saying 
that  the  Chinese  anthorities  were  preparing  to  obstruct  the  water  ap- 
proaches to  Canton,  and  that  the  effect  of  these  obstructions  would  be 
to  imperil,  if  not  to  prevent,  navigation.  The  German  consul  rejiorted 
that  Whampoa  would  *be  totally  blocked.' 

^<  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Consul  Seymour  for  information,  and  his  reply  I 
inclose.  Mr.  Seymour,  as  you  will  observe,  said  that  there  would  be 
<  serious  obstructions  without  equivalent  benefits.' 

^^Two  questions  arose  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  legation  required 
immediate  attention. 

"The  first  was  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  1858,  con- 
cluded between  China  and  the  United  States,  in  Article  XXYI,  United 
States  vessels,  in  the  event  of  war  between  China  and  other  powers, 
were  to  have  free  access  and  egress  in  the  open  ports.  ^It  is  further 
agreed,'  says  the  treaty,  ^  that  in  case,  at  any  time  hereafter,  China  shall 
be  at  war  with  any  foreign  nation  whatever,  and  should  for  that  cause 
exclude  such  nation  from  entering  her  ports,  still  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  the  less  continue  to  pursue  their  commerce  in 
freedom  and  security,  and  to  transport  goods  to  and  from  the  portd  of 
the  belligerent  powers,'  etc. 

'^Tbe  second  was  that  the  Chinese  anthorities,  in  a  time  of  peace*  were 
l)erforming  a  belligerent  act  directed  against  the  commerce  of  friendly 
powers,  an  act  whicli  if  permitted  at  Canton  would  stand  as  a  prece- 
dent for  closiiijj  every  port  in  China. 
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'<I  was  not  disposed  to  lay  mnob  stress  upon  the  first  of  tbese  propo- 
sitionSy  or  even  to  make  it  a  matter  of  serious  debate  with  tbe  Govern- 
ment, without  asking  for  your  special  instructions.  To  be  sure,  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  are  plain.  It  was  made,  however,  in  1858. 
Since  then. the  methods  of  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  have  been 
revolutionized.  The  United  States,  during  the  rebellion,  saw  fit  to  ob- 
struct the  channels  in  Charleston  Harbor  by  sinking  ships  laden  with 
stone,  to  secure  an  effective  blockade.  Germany,  during  her  latestVar 
with  France,  protected  her  Baltic  ports  with  torjiedoes.  I  should  have 
felt  some  embarrassment  in  seeking  to  persuade  the  yam^u  that  what 
Germany  and  the  United  States  regarded  as  honorable  warfare  could 
not  be  permitted  to  them. 

''At  all  eveifts,  I  should  have  deemed  it  wise,  before  making  any 
representation  to  the  yam^n,  to  have  asked  the  Department  for  further 
instructions  as  to  how  far  my  Goverifment  was  disposed  to  assert  our 
rights  under  the  article  I  have  quoted. 

*'As  to  the  second  proposition,  I  could  see  no  doubt  as  to  my  imme- 
diate duty.  The  situation  was  this :  The  viceroy  of  two  proviuces,  a 
local  ofScial,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  without  asking  the  orders  of 
his  Government  and  without  any  communication  to  the  foreign  powers 
of  such  a  contemplated  act,  proposed  to  do  what  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  extreme  and  supreme  measure  of  war,  namely,  to  close  a  port  open 
to  us  by  the  treaties.  This  was  to  be  done  when  (Jhina  was  at  peace, 
and  before  any  declaration  of  war,  or  even  an  intention  so  to  declare, 
had  been  published.  If  the  obstruction  of  Canton,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  permitted,  without  a  prompt  and  decisive  protest,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  this  or  a  subsequent  Government,  the  Canton 
viceroy,  or  the  ruler  of  other  provinces,  should  not  obstruct  and  close 
every  port  in  China.  And  while  it  might  be  said  that  motives  of  self- 
interest  and  the  natural  desire  of  the  Chinese  to  profit  out  of  fbreign 
commerce  would  render  such  apprehensions  improbable,  yet  one  can 
never  cease  to  remember  that  in  China  there  is  a  powerful  and  what 
some  observers  regard  a  dominant  anti-foreign  sentiment,  which  would 
regard  such  a  measure  as  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  Empire  as 
an  act  of  the  highest  patriotism. 

''The  question  was  one  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
have  submitted  to  the  diplomatic  body.  But  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tions between  China  and  France,  I  believed,  on  reflection,  that  separate 
action,  and  especially  in  my  own  capacity  as  tbe  American  representa- 
tive, would  be  the  most  effective  in  securing  the  ends  of  peace.  With 
this  view  I  requested  an  interview  with  the  ministers  of  the  yamSn. 
The  result  was  a  long  conversation,  a  report  of  which  is  inclosed. 

'*It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  what  is  written  with  so  much  de- 
tail in  this  report.    •    •    • 

"Although  we  could  not  induce  the  yamto  to  give  ns  a  formal  with- 
drawal of  their  policy,  nor  to  make  any  promise  that  what  had  been 
done  at  Canton  might  not  be  repeated  at  Shanghai  and  Tien-Tsin,  the 
practical  effect  of  our  Joint  action  was  to  arrest  the  obstructions  pro- 
posed in  Canton,  and  to  show  the  Government  that  we  could  not  permit 
what  had  been  attempted  as  a  precedent.  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  lib- 
erty to  go  beyond  an  earnest  and  at  the  same  time  a  friendly  protest. 

''  The  point  at  issue  was  so  important,  and  the  possible  action  of  the 
yam6n  so  uncertain,  that  I  felt  bound  to  submit  it  without  delay  to  the 
Department.  This  was  also  done  by  the  British  legation.  The  dispatch 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  Lord  Granville,  and  his  lordship's  answer,  will 
be  found  as  inclosures. 
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^<I  also  requested  Admiral  Davis,  now  at  Shanghai,  to  have  some 
skilled  officer  examine  the  nature  of  the  proi>08ed  obstruction.  Such  a 
report  would  have  a  technical  value,  as  that  of  a  professional  exi^ert, 
apart  from  the  judgment  of  the  consular  gentlemen  upon  whose  informa- 
tion we  act. 

''The  correspondence  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  Department  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  considering,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  rights  under  the  treaties,  and,  on  the  other,  the  practical  em- 
barrassments which  confronted  China,  wishing  under  no  circumstances 
to  appear  harsh  and  stern,  the  position  taken  by  the  yam^n  made  our 
duty  clear;  that  this  duty  was  to  protest  against  a  grave  violation  of 
treaties  and  of  international  law.  I  endeavored  to  do  so  in  a  way  that 
would  show  the  minister  that  no  nation,  under  existing  fomrs  of  civil- 
ized society,  could  venture  upon  deeds  of  this  nature  without  doing  her- 
self in  the  end  a  grave  injury ;  tliat  treaties  and  international  law  were 
made  for  the  common  welfare  of  mankind,  and  that  in  their  sanctity 
China  had  no  small  share. 

"  To  have  overlooked  the  action  of  the  Canton  viceroy,  to  have  per- 
mitted a  precedent  which  at  any  time,  under  the  reactionary  influences 
possible  in  China,  would  have  fatally  wounded  every  foreign  interest, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  serious  neglect  of  duty.  I  trust  that 
the  action  of  thie  legation  will  meet  with  your  approval.^' 

Mr.  Toangy  minister  to  China,  to  Mr.  FrelinghuyBen,  Feb.  11,  1884.    MS8.  Dis- 
patches China ;  For.  Bel.,  1884. 

"  Your  No.  350,  of  the  11th  of  February  last,  concerning  the  threat- 
ened obstruction  of  the  Canton  Eiver  by  the  viceroy  of  the  province,  as 
a  defensive  war  measure,  has  been  received  and  read  with  much  atten- 
tion. 

"The  report  of  your  conference  with  the  yamto  on  the- 14th  of  Jan- 
uary presents  very  clearly  the  embarrassments  which  attend  any  at- 
tempt to  make  clear  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  relations  of  the 
treaty  powers  to  each  other  in  regard  to  this  question. 

'*  In  your  interview  with  the  yam6n  you  closely  anticipated  the  tenor 
of  my  telegraphic  instruction  of  the  22d  of  January.  Had  that  telegram 
been  before  you  it  might  possibly  have  furnished  you  with  a  reply  to  an 
argument  frequently  put  forth  by  the  ministers  of  the  yamto,  that  the 
neutral  powers  should  show  their  friendship  for  China  by  preventing 
France  from  attacking  China  without  proper  previous  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  This  is,  as  you  will  have  seen,  almost  exactly  the  ground 
taken  by  the  United  States. 

"  The  real  issue  seems  to  have  been  very  succinctly  put  by  Chang-ta- 
j6n  in  the  interview  of  the  following  day  with  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  *  If,' 
said  he,  ^  China  could  be  certain  that  France  would  be  guided  by  the 
laws  of  war  in  her  future  action,  and  an  authoritative  assurance  could 
be  obtained  from  any  quarter  that  France  would  not  attack  (the  o|>eu 
ports)  without  due  notice,  Chang-ta-j^n  would  promise,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, that  the  obstructions  at  Canton  should  be  removed.' 

"  The  gravity  of  the  question  seems  to  have  been  removed  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  assurance  given  by  the  yamfin  that  a  channel  of  ovvx 
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100  feet  in  width  would  be  left  in  both  channels  for  the  convenience  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  an  assurance  which  Ohang-ta-jSn  seems 
afterwards  to  have  still  further  extended  to  150  feet,  as  appears  from 
the  telegram  from  the  British  consul  at  Oanton  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes  of 
January  26. 

«<  Even,  however,  under  this  favorable  modification,  the  obstruction 
to  the  channel  at  Canton  and  Whampoa  can  only  be  tolerated  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  special  occasion  therefor 
shall  have  passed,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  admitted  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  setting  obstacles  to  open  navigation  at  the  treaty  ports  in 
time  of  peace,  under  pretext  of  being  intended  for  ultimate  strategic 
defense  in  the  contingency  of  future  war." 

Mr.  FreliDghuysen,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toiing,  Apr.  18, 1884;  ibid, 

^^  Your  No.  141  is  before  me,  and  brings  to  the  Department,  with  much 
clearness,  a  question  of  great  interest.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  bel- 
ligerent may,  during  war,  place  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  a  bellig- 
erent port,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent 
which  seek  the  port  either  as  hostile  cruisers  or  as  blockade-runners. 
This  was  done  by  the  Dutch  when  attacked  by  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  II ;  by  England  when  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II ;  by  the  United  States  when  attacked  by  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Bevolutionary  War  and  in  the  war  of  1812;  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war ;  by  Russia  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  and  by  Ger- 
many during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  But  while  such  is  the  law, 
it  is  equally  settled  by  the  law  of  nations  that  when  war  ceases,  such  ob- 
structions, when  impeding  navigation  in  channels  in  which  great  ships 
are  accustomed  to  pass,  must  be  removed  by  the  territorial  authorities. 
Such  is  the  rule,  apart  from  treaty ;  and  it  was  implicitly  admitted  by 
Mr.  Seward,  when,  in  replying  to  the  remonstrances  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  the  placing  by  the  blockading  authorities  of  obstructions  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  he  stated  that  these  obstructions  were  placed 
there  merely  temx)orarily.  Were  there  any  doubt  about  this  question, 
which  I  maintain  there  is  not,  it  would  be  settled  by  the  provisions  of 
our  treaties  wijth  China,  which  virtually  make  Canton  a  free  port,  to 
which  our  merchant  ships  are  entitled  to  have  free  access  in  time  of 
peace.  You  are  therefore  instructed  to  make  use  of  the  best  efforts  in 
your  power  to  induce  the  Chinese  Government  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  Canton  River,  which,  as  you  state,  operate  to  close  the  port 
of  Canton  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  sending  to 
you  this  instruction,  I  affirm  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to 
Mr.  Young,  Ko.  267,  dated  April  18,  1884,  printed  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  that  year." 

Mr.  Bayard,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Denby,  July  38,  1866.    MSS.  Inst.,  China. 
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n.  ENFORCEMENT  OF. 

(1)  YBSOBLS  SEBKINa  XVAaZON  OF,  MAT  BB  flBCEXD. 

§362. 

The  mle  ^<  which  sabjects  to  capture  vessels  arriying  at  a  port  in  the 
interval  between  a  removal  and  a  retarn  of  the  blockading  forces,''  is  a 
deviation  from  international  law. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report  of  Jan.  25, 1806.    MSB.  Dept.  of  State. 

For  correspondence  with  Brazilian  Government  in  1827,  respecting 
the  exclusion  of  neutral  ships-of-war  from  blockaded  ports,  see  Brit, 
and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1827-'28,  vol.  16,  1118.  In  Commodore  Biddle's 
letter  of  November  11, 1827,  to  the  Brazilian  admiral,  he  states  *^  that 
blockades  have  never  been  deemed  to  extend  to  public  ships.  Great 
Britain  almost  perpetually  at  war,  and  numerically  superior  at  sea  to 
any  other  nation,  never  for  a  moment  pretended  that  neutral  ships-of- 
war  could  be  affected  by  blockades.  During  several  years  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  maintained  its  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  France  exclusively  by  means  of  its  public  ships 
entering  the  blockaded  ports.  In  1811,  in  the  TT.  S.  S.  Hornet,  I  my- 
self went  into  Cherbourg,  then  blockaded  by  a  British  squadron  ;  was 
boarded  as  I  went  in  by  the  blockading  squadron,  but  merely  tor  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  our  national  character."  The  Brazilian  admi- 
ral in  reply  stated  that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet,  ^*  ves- 
selsof-war  could  not  enter  blockaded  ports,  and  such  has  continued  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  English." 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law  for  a 
neutral  sovereign  to  send  an  armed  cruiser  to  watch  a  blockaded  coast, 
so  as  to  see  no  injustice  is  done  to  his  own  merchant  vessels,  and  that 
they  may  be  prevented  from  any  irregular  proceedings. 

Mr.  Van  Baren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Azambigo,  Mar.  8, 1831.    MSS.  Kotea, 
For.  Leg. 

<<  On  this  point  the  law  of  nations  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  announced  more  clearly  than  I  could  express  them  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of 
the  Yrouw  Judith  (1  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,  151),  that  emi- 
nent publicist  says :  '  Now,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  blockade,  I 
must  observe  that  a  blockade  is  just  as  much  violated  by  a  vessel  pass- 
ing outwards  as  inwards.  A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation  round 
a  place,  by  which  all  foreign  connection  and  correspondence  is,  as  &r 
as  human  force  can  effect  it,  to  be  entirely  cut  oft*.  It  is  intended  to  sus- 
pend the  entire  commerce  of  that  place ;  and  a  neutral  is  no  more  at 
liberty  to  assist  the  traffic  of  exportation  than  of  importation.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  allowed  to  a  neutral  vessel  is  that,  having  already 
taken  on  board  a  cargo  before  the  blockade  begins,  she  may  be  at  lib- 
erty to  retire  with  it.  But  it  must  be  considered  as  a  rule  which  this 
court  means  to  apply,  that  a  neutral  ship  departing,  can  only, take  away 
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a  cargo  bona- fide  parchased  and  delivered  before  tbe  commeDoeineiit  of 
the  blockade ;  if  she  afterwards  takes  on  board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  iraadu- 
leut  act,  and  a  violation  of  the  blockade.' 

^*  Bat  the  very  question  arising  in  the  case  of  the  Jeane  Nelly  has 
been  Judicially  decided,  after  full  argument,  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  Louisiana,  a  prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judge,  extracted  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  the  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1847." 

Mr.  BaohaDSD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Poussin,  Jan.  17, 1649.  MSS.  Notes,  FraDce. 

See  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bachanau,  April  13,  1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or. 
Brit.    House  £z.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess. ;  quoted  Bupra,  $  361. 

The  carrying  letters  or  passengers  to  blockaded  ports  by  neutral  war 
vessels,  entering  by  courtesy  therein,  is  an  infraction  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Oct.  4,  1861.    MSS.  Notes,  Or.  Brit. 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  14,  1861 ;  ibid. 
As  to  recaptnre  of  blockade-ranner  Emily  St.  Pierre,  see  Brit,  and  For,  St.  Pap., 

1864 -'65,  vol.  55. 

**The  fact  of  clearing  out  for  a  blockaded  port  is  iu  itself  innocent, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The  clear- 
ance, therefore,  is  not  considered  as  the  offence;  the  persisting  in  the 
intention  to  enter  that  port,  after  warning  by  the  blockading,  is  the 
ground  of  the  sentence.    •    •    • 

**  Vattel,  b.  3,  s.  117,  says,  ^All  commerce  with  a  besieged  town  is 
entirely  prohibited,  if  1  lay  siege  to  a  place,  or  even  simply  blockade 
it,  I  have  a  right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  anything  to  the 
besieged,  without  my  leave.'  The  right  to  treat  tbe  vessel  as  an  enemy 
is  declared,  by  Vattel,  to  be  founded  on  the  attempt  to  enter,  and  cer- 
tainly this  attempt  must  be  made  by  a  person  knowing  the  facf 

Marsball.  C.  J. ;  Fitzsimnions  v.  Newport  Ids.  Co.,  4  CraQoh,  198. 

A  vessel  sailing  ignorantly  for  a  blockaded  port  is  not  liable  to  con- 
demnation under  the  law  of  nations. 

Teaton  v.  Fry,  5  Cranch,  335. 

No  neutral  can,  after  knowledge  of  a  blockade,  lawfully  enter  or 
attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port;  and  to  do  so  would  be  a  violation 
of  neutral  character,  which,  according  to  established  usages,  would  sub- 
ject the  property  engaged  therein  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

.    MoCall  V,  Marine  Ids.  Co.,  8  Cranch,  59. 

A  vessel  sailing  from  a  neutral  port  with  intent  to  violate  a  blockade 
is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize  from  the  time  of  sailing, 
though  she  intend  to  call  at  anotber  neutral  port,  not  reached  at  time 
of  capture,  before  proceeding  to  her  ulterior  destination. 

Thb  CJreassinn,  2  Wall.,  135. 
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Intent  to  ran  a  blockade  may  be  inferred  in  part  flrom  delay  of  the 
vessel  to  sail  after  being  completely  la4len,  and  from  changing  the  ship's 
coarse  in  order  to  escape  a  ship-of-war  crnising  for  blockade-ranners. 
A  vessel  and  cargo,  though  owned  by  neatrals,  may  be  condemned  as 
enemy  property,  because  of  the  vessel  being  engaged  in  enemy  trade, 
and  because  of  an  attempt  to  violate  a  blockade  and  to  elude  visitation 
and  search.  ^ 

The  Baigorry,  ihid,,  474. 

If  a  vessel  is  found  without  a  proper  license  near  a  blockading  squad- 
ron, under  circumstances  indicating  intent  to  ran  the  blockade,  and  in 
such  a  position  that,  if  not  prevented,  she  might  pass  the  blockading 
force,  she  cannot  thaSj  flagrante  f(icto^  set  up  as  an  excuse  that  she  was 
seeking  the  squadron  with  a  view  of  getting  an  authority  to  proceed  on 
her  desired  voyage. 

The  Josephine,  3  WaU.,  83. 

A  cargo  taken  from  a  port  in  violation  of  a  blockade,  with  the  intent 
to  transship  it  at  an  iutermediate  port  for  its  port  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion, remains  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  after  the  transship- 
ment. 

The  Thompson,  ihid,,  155. 

Presumption  of  an  intent  to  run  a  blockade  by  a  vessel  bound  appa- 
rently to  a  lawful  port  may  be  inferred  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  Cornelias,  ibid,,  S14. 

Destination  alone  justifies  seizure  and  condemnation  of  ship  and  cargo 
in  voyage  to  ports  under  blockade;  and  such  destination  justifies 
equally  seizure  of  contraband  in  voyage  to  ports  not  under  blockade ; 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  ship,  and  cargo,  not  contraband,  are  free 
from  seizure,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  bad  faith. 

The  Bermuda,  ibtd.y  514. 

For  a  criticism  of  this  case  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  446. 

The  approach  of  a  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  a  blockaded  port  for  in- 
quiry— the  blockade  having  been  generally  known — is  itself  a  breach 
of  the  blockade,  and  subjects  both  vessel  and  cargo  to  condemnation. 

TheCheshire,  iMd.,231. 

Where  a  clearance  of  a  vessel  expressed  a  neutral  port  to  be  her  sole 
port  of  destination,  but  the  facts  showed  that  her  primary  purpose  was 
to  get  cargoes  into  and  out  of  a  port  ander  blockade,  the  outward  cargo, 
if  obtained,  to  go  to  the  neutral  port  named  as  the  one  cleared  for,  the 
fact  that  the  vessel's  letter  of  instructions  directed  the  master  to  call  off 
the  blockaded  port  and,  if  he  shonid  find  the  blockade  still  in  force,  to 
get  the  officer  in  oomsMmd  of  the  blockading  ship  to  indorse  on  Oie 
vessel's  registar  tlMlNABlkttA  bMO  warned  ofi:*  (in  accordance  with  what 
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I 

the  owners  of  the  vessel  asserted  to  be  their  oDderstandiDg  of  neutral 
rights  auder  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861), 
and  then  to  go  to  the  port  for  which  the  clearance  called,  will  not  save 
the  vessel  fix)m  condemnation  as  prisse,  she  having  been  captured  close 
hy  the  blockaded  port,  standing  in  for  it,  and  without  ever  having  made 
an  inquiry  anywhere  whether  the  port  was  blockaded  or  not. 

The  Admiral,  iMd.,  603. 

Mere  sailing  for  a  blockaded  port  is  not  an  offense,  bnt  where  the 
vessel  has  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and  sails  with  the  intention  of 
violating  it,  she  is  liable  to  capture.  A  vessel  setting  sail  fj;om  England 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1861,  with  actual  knowledge  of  a  proclamation 
which  the  President  of  the  Dnited  States  made  on  the  19th  of  the  April 
preceding,  blockading  certain  Southern  ports,  had  no  right,  under  an 
allegation  of  a  purpose  to  see  if  the  blockade  existed,  to  sail  to  one  of 
the  ports  actually  blockaded. 

Where  the  papers  of  a  ship  sailing  under  a  charter-party  are  all  gen- 
uine  and  regular,  and  show  a  voyage  between  neutral  ports,  where  there 
has  been  no  concealment  or  spoliation  of  papers ;  where  the  stipulations 
of  the  charter-party  in  favor  of  the  owners  are  apparently  in  good  faith, 
and  the  owners  are  neutrals,  have  no  interest  in  the  cargo,  and  have 
not  previously  in  any  way  violated  neutral  obligations,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  unlawful  destina- 
tion of  the  cargo — ^iu  such  case  the  vessel  will  not  be  condemned,  because 
the.  neutral  port  to  which  it  is  sailing  has  been  constantly  and  noto- 
riously used  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment  by  persons  engaged  in 
systematic  violation  of  blockade  and  in  the  conveyance  of  contraband 
of  war,  and  was  meant  by  the  owners  of  the  cargo  to  be  so  used  on  this 
occasion.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  master  declared  himself  ignorant 
as  to  what  a  part  of  his  cargo,  of  which  Invoices  were  not  on  board 
(having  been  sent  by  mail  to  the  port  of  destination),  consisted,  such 
part  having^been  contraband ;  and  also  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  capture,  when  his  mate,  boatswain,  and  steward  all  testified 
that  they  understood  it  to  be  the  vessel's  having  contraband  on  board, 
was  held  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  infer  guilt  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel, 
who  were  in  no  way  compromised  with  the  cargo. 

The  Springbok.  5  Wall.,  1. 

A  neutral  vessel  sailing  under  a  charter-party  from  one  neutral  port 
to  another  was  captured  and  libeled  for  intent  to  violate  a  blockade. 
The  port  to  which  she  was  sailing,  though  neutral,  had  been  constantly 
and  notoriously  used  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment  by  persons 
engaged  in  systematic  violation  of  certain  blockaded  ports  and  in  the 
conveyance  of  contraband  of  war.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  2,907  pack- 
ages, of  which  the  contents  of  619  packages  were  disclosed  by  the  bills 
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of  lading,  tbe  oonteDts  of  the  remaining  1,388  not  being  diadosed.  Both 
the  bills  of  lading  and  the  manifest  made  the  cargo  deliverable  to  order, 
and  the  master  was  directed  by  his  letter  of  instructions  to  report 
himself  on  arrival  at  his  destination  to  H.,  who  ^^  would  give  him  orders 
as  to  the  delivery  of  his  cargo."  A  certain  fraction  of  that  portion  of 
Che  cargo  whose  contents  were  undisclosed  was  specially  fitted  for  the 
enemy's  military  use,  and  a  larger  part  capable  of  being  adapted  to  it 
On  invoking  the  proofs  in  two  other  cases  it  was  found  that  the  owners 
of  the  cargo  in  question  and  the  charterer  of  the  vessel  were  the  owners 
of  certain  vessels  which,  while  sailing  ostensibly  for  neutral  ports,  had 
been  captured  and  shown  to  have  been  engaged  in  blockade-running; 
and  that  many  packages  on  one  of  these  vessels,  being  numbered  in  a 
broken  series  of  numbers;  had  many  of  their  complemental  numbers  on 
the  vessel  now  under  adjudication.  No  application  was  made  to  take 
further  proof  in  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  the  claim  to  the  cargo 
was  not  sworn  to  by  either  of  the  persons  owning  it  and  resident  in 
England,  but  by  an  agent  at  New  York,  on  ^^  information  and  belief." 
No  guilty  intent,  or  complicity  in  any,  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  having  been  shown,  she  was  restored,  but  the  cargo  was  con- 
demned for  intent  to  run  the  blockade. 
Ibid, 

A  vessel  destined  for  a  neutral  port  with  no  ulterior  destination  for 
herself,  and  none  by  sea  for  her  cargo,  to  a  blockaded  place,  violates 
no  blockade. 

The  Peierhoff;  5  Wall.,  28. 

Am  to  the  oaee,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed. ),  395  /. ;  479  jf . 

A  neutral,  professing  to  be  engaged  in  trade  with  a  neutral  port  situ- 
ated so  near  to  a  blockaded  port  as  to  warrant  close  observation  by  the 
blockading  squadron,  must  keep  his  vessel,  while  discharging  or  re- 
ceiving cargo,  so  clearly  on  the  neutral  side  of  the  blockading  line  as  to 
repel,  so  fieur  as  position  can  repel,  all  imputation  of  intent  to  break  the 
blockade.  And  neglect  of  that  duty  may  well  justify  capture  and 
sending  in  for  a<\judication ;  though  it  might  not  justify  a  condemna- 
tion in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  neglect  was  willfuL 

The  Dashing  Wauve,  5  VSTall.,  170. 

Where  a  party,  whose  national  character  does  not  appear,  gives  his 
money  to  a  neutral  house,  to  be  shipped  with  money  of  that  house  and 
in  their  name,  and  an  attorney  in  fact,  on  capture  of  the  money  and 
libel  of  it  as  prize,  states  that  such  neutral  house  are  the  owners  thereof, 
and  that  ^'uo  other  persons  are  interested  therein,"  the  capture  and 
sending  in  will  be  justified ;  though  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  an  enemy's 
character  in  the  party  shipping  his  money  with  the  neutral's,  a  con- 
demnation may  not  ensue.  Where  a  vessel  has  been  guilty  of  careless- 
ness and  a  portion  of  her  cargo  is  of  a  suspicious  nature,  the  costs  and 
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expenses  of  the  capture  may  be  ratably  api>ortloned  between  the  vessel 
and  the  saspidoos  portion  of  the  cargo,  thoagh  both  are  restored. 

JTMd. 

A  neutral  vessel,  completely  laden  with  a  neutral  cargo,  and  at 
anchor  on  the  neutral  side  of  a  river  which  washed  a  blockaded  coast, 
drifted  into  hostile  waters  and  was  captured,  while  temporarily  at 
anchor  there,  on  suspicion  of  intent  to  break  the  blockade.  It  was  held 
•  that  temporary  anchorage  in  waters  occupied  by  the  blockading  vessels 
did  not  justify  capture  in  the  absence  of  other  grounds. 

The  Teresita,  5  Wall.,  180. 

A  vessel  sailing  through  blockaded  waters  was  seized  on  suspicion  of 
intent  to  break  the  blockade.  Besides  the  fact  that  her  manifest  bore 
date  as  of  a  day  when  only  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  laden,  her  bills  of 
health  and  clearance  pointed  to  one  port  as  her  port  of  destination, 
while  the  captain's  letter  of  instructions  required  him  to  stop  at  an- 
other, not  in  a  direct  line,  for  instructions.  The  vessel's  bills  of  health 
specified  six  men  and  no  passengers,  there  being,  in  fact,  one  passen- 
ger; and  the  provisional  certificate  of  registry  represented  as  sole 
owner  one  person,  and  other  papers  another.  It  was  held  that  these 
circDmstances  justified  the  seizure. 

It  further* appeared  that  the  vessel's  name  had  been  changed,  and 
that  her  master  had  ten  months  before  commanded  a  blockadernnner. 
Not  only  was  her  ownership  in  doubt,  the  ostensible  ownership  being 
apparently  bat  a  mere  cover,  but  no  claim  was  put  in  for  her,  except  by 
the  captain,  who  put  in  a  claim  for  the  ostensible  owners,  though  with- 
out instructions  from  them  and  only  in  his  capacity  of  master.  The 
evidence,  too,  was  very  strong,  that  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  enemy's 
property.    Under  these  circumstances  condemnation  was  decreed. 

The  Jenny,  iMdf.,  183. 

In  proc-eedings  against  a  ship  and  cargo  as  prize  of  war,  the  burden 
of  proving  neutral  ownership  is  on  the  claimants ;  and  when  there  is  no 
proof  of  such  ownership,  and  still  more  when  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
on  the  side  of  enemy  ownership,  condemnation  will  be  pronounced. 

During  the  civil  war  a  British  vessel  bound  from  England  to  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  was  captured  by  an  American  war  steamer,  and  was 
condemned  as  intending  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States;  the  grounds  being  that  Nassau,  though  a  neutral  port, 
was  constantly  and  notoriously  used  as  a  port  of  call  nnd  transshipment 
by  persons  engaged  in  systematic  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  in  the 
Gonve.vance  of  contraband  of  war;  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  consigned 
to  a  house  well  known  to  the  court,  from  previous  suits,  to  be  so  en- 
gaged ;  the  seoond  officer  of  the  vessel  and  several  of  the  seamen,  ex- 
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amined  in  pngMrotorio,  testified  strongly  that  the  puipoae  of  the  vesBel 
was  to  break  the  blockade  j  and  the  owner,  who  was  heard,  on  leave 
given  him  to  take  fturther  proof  touching  the  use  be  intended  to  make 
of  the  vessel  after  arrival  at  Nassau,  the  trade  or  bnsiness  he  intended 
she  should  engage  in,  and  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  going  to  Uiat 
port,  said  and  produced  nothing. 

The  Pearl,  5  WaU.,  574. 

A  permit  to  enter  or  depart  from  a  blockaded  port,  issued  by  an  oiB- 
cer  who  has  no  authority  to  grant  it,  is  invalid,  and  will  not  save  a 
vessel  fh>m  condemnation  on  the  charge  of  blockade-running. 

The  Sea  Lion,  5  WaU., 630 ;  S.  P., The  Oaachita  Cotton, 6  iMd.,  521 ;  S.  P.,  The 
Befonn,  3  <W., 617 ;  8.  P.,  CoppeU  «.  Hall, 7  OM., 542. 

Where  a  neutral  vessel,  which  had  apparently  set  out  on  a  lawful 
voyage,  was  captured,  she  was  restored,  the  only  evidence  against  her 
being  that,  when  captured,  she  was  out  of  the  most  direct  and  regular 
course,  which  was  explained  by  the  fact  of  there  having  been  rough 
weather,  which  made  it  desirable  for  her  to  take  the  course  she  did. 

The  Sea  Witoh,  6  Wall.,  342. 

A  cargo  shipped  from  a  neutral  country  by  neutrals  resident  there,  and 
destined  ostensibly  to  a  neutral  port,  was  restored  with  costs  after  capt- 
ure in  a  suspicions  region,  and  where  the  vessel  on  its  outward  voyage 
had  violated  a  blockade;  there  having  been  nothing  to  fix  on  the  neu- 
trals themselves  any  connection  with  the  ownership  or  outward  voyage 
of  the  vessel  (which  was  itself  condemned),  nor  anything  to  prove  that 
their  purposes  were  not  lawful.  But  a  certain  portion  of  the  cargo, 
which  had  been  shipped  like  the  rest,  except  that  the  shipper  was  a 
merchant  residing  and  doing  business  in  the  enemy's  country,  was  con- 
demned. 

The  Flying  Send,  6  Wall.,  263. 

A  vessel  was  condemned  for  intended  breach  of  the  blockade  of  the 
southern  coast,  having  been  found  near  Great  Abaco  Island,  with  no 
destination  sufficiently  proved,  without  sufficient  documents,  with  a 
cargo  of  which  much  the  largest  part  consisted  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  with  many  letters  addressed  to  one  of  the  blockaded  ports,  for  which 
her  chief  officer  declared  that  she  meant  to  run. 

The  Adela,  ihid.,  266. 

The  liability  of  a  vessel  to  capture  and  condemnation  for  breach  of 
blockade  ceases  at  the  end  of  her  return  voyage. 

The  Wren,  ibid.,  582. 

To  justify  a  neutral  vessel  in  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  she 
mnst  be  in  such  distress  as  to  render  her  entry  a  matter  of  uncontrollable 

necessity. 

The  Diana,  7  Wall.,  354. 
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Daring  the  blockade  of  Port  Boyal  in  I86I  a  Spaniab  steam  vessel, 
with  the  permission  of  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron,  pat 
into  that  port  in  distress,  and  was  there  seized  as  prize  of  war,  and  nsed 
by  the  Government  till  June,  1802,  when  she  was  brought  to  New  York 
aad  condemned.  In  Jnhe  of  the  following  year,  however,  the  Gk)vem- 
meat  in  the  mean  time  using  the  vessel,  a  decree  of  restitution  was 
ordered;  but  the  vessel  never  was  restored.  Subsequently  the  case 
was  referred  to  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  damages  for  the  seizure 
and  detention,  and  final  judgment  was  rendered  by  the  court  on  his 
award.  This  judgment  was  reversed  on  account  of  the  impropriety  of 
one  of  the  items  included  in  the  decree  of  the  district  court.  But  it  was 
held,  that  clearly  the  vessel  was  not  lawful  prize  of  war  or  subject  to 
capture,  and  that  her  owners  were  entitled  to  fair  indemnity,  though 
it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  case  was  not  more  properly  a 
sabject  of  diplomatic  adjustment  than  of  determination  by  the  courts. 

The  Nnestra  Sefiora  de  Regia,  17  WaU.,  29. 

The  capture  of  a  vessel  for  violation  of  blockade  may  be  lawful,  if 
made  by  a  national  vessel,  though  the  latter  be  not  part  of  the  block- 
ading force. 

The  Memphis,  Blatch.  Prize  Cases,  260. 

Where  an  American  vessel  had  entered  and  cleared  from  a  port  under 
blockade,  and,  while  returning  to  Kew  Orleans,  was  captured  by  a  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  French  blockading  squadron,  from  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  former.rescued  her  and  brought  her  to  her  destination^  the 
port  of  New  Orleans ;  and  demand,  subsequently,  being  made  of  the 
Executive  to  deliver  up  the  vessel  and  cargo,  both  on  account  of  the 
said  breach  of  blockade  and  rescue,  it  was  advised  that  the  captors 
had  no  right  of  property  in  said  vessel  and  cargo^  and  that  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  vessel  to  condemnation,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  ceased  by  the 
termination  of  her  voyage  at  the  port  of  her  destination. 

It  was  also  advised  that  the  case  called  for  a  judicial  decision  settling 
oeiTtain  questions  of  fact  concerning  the  legality  of  the  blockade,  capt- 
nre,  etc.,  before  the  Executive  conld  act,  and  that,  as  independently  of 
this,  there  was  no  constitutional  right  vested  in  the  Executive  to  dehver 
up  the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  claimed  by  him  as  his  own,  and 
in  his  actual  possession,  and  not  condemned,  nor  legally  adjudged  to 
belong  to  another. 

3  Op.,  377,  Orandy,  1838. 

Preparations  towards  entering  a  blockaded  port,  such  as  hovering 
around  it,  with  other  acts  from  which  an  intention  to  enter  may  be  in- 
ferred, are  grounds  for  seizure,  unless  the  blockade  is  exclusively  for 
ingress  or  egress. 

The  Coosa,  1  Newb.  Adm.,393;  The  Hiawatha,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  1 ;  2  Blatoh., 
635;  The  Empress,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  175;  Halleck's  Int.  Law,  oh.  23,  $  83. 
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Bat  a  mere  abaDdooed  purpose,  there  having  been  no  overt  act  to 
execute  it,  is  not  ground  for  seizure. 

1  ^nt  Com.,  147;  The  John  Gilpin,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  391. 

The  decision  in  tbecaseof  the  Springbok  (Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  380, 434;  5  Wall.,  1),  noted 
in  its  proper  place  above,  has  been  the  subject  of  great  discussion.    The  Springbok  left 
London  December  9, 1862,  for  Nassau,  and  when  one  handred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
latter  port  was  captured  by  the  Federal  craiser  Sonoma,  the  ground  being  that  she  in- 
tended to  ran  the  blockade.    The  vessel  and  her  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  district 
coart  of  New  York.    This  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  December,  1866,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ship,  bat  aflirmed  as  to  the  cargo.   There 
was  nothing  in  the  papers  taken  from  the  Springbok  to  show  that  the  intention  was 
to  ran  the  blockade.    The  condemnation  of  the  cargo  of  the  Springbok  was  pnt  by 
the  Chief  Jastice  on  the  alternative  of  either  contraband  or  blockade-running.    "  We 
do  not  now  refer,"  he  said  (3  Wall., 26),  *'to  the  character  of  the  cargo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  it  was  liable  to  condemnation  as  contraband,  but  for  the 
purpo9e  of  ascertaining  its  real  destination  ;  for,  we  repeat,  contraband  or  not,  it  could  not 
he  condemned  if  really  destined  for  Nassau  and  not  beyond  ;  and,  contraband  or  not,  it  must 
be  condemned  if  destined  to  any  rebel  port,  for  all  nbtl  ports  were  under  blockade." 
•    •    •    u  Upon  xhe  whole  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  cargo  was  originally  shipped 
with  intent  to  violate  the  blockade;  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  intended  that  it 
should  be  transshtpped  at  Nassau  intK>  some  vessel  more  likely  to  succeed  in  running 
safely  to  a  blockaded  port  than  the  Springbok ;  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  the 
blockaded  port  was,  as  to  cargo,  both  in  law  and  in  the  intent  of  the  parties,  one 
voyage;  and  that  the  liability  to  condemnation,  if  captured  daring  any  part  of  that 
voyage,  attached  to  the  cargo  from  the  time  of  sailing." 

The  British  foreign  office  was  advised  on  the  13th  of  March,  1H63,  by  Sir  William 
Atherton,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Phillimore  (the  then  law  officers  of  the  Crown) 
that  ''there  was  nothing  to  Justify  the  seizure  of  the  bark  Springbok  and  her  cargo, 
and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  Justified  in  demanding  the  immediate 
restitution  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  without  submitting  to  any  abjudication  by  an  Amer- 
ican prize  court." 

But  while  this  was  the  law  so  given,  the  British  commissioner,  when  the  caee  came 
before  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission,  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  May,  1877, 
united  with  the  other  commissioners  in  finding  against  the  claimant  for  the  cargo. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  opinion  on  the  same  case  by  Mr.  Mellish,  afterwards 
lord  Justice,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt : 

^*  The  first  observation  we  shall  make  is : 

*'  That  in  a  case  where  the  ship  itself  is  really  and  bona  fide  destined  for  a  neutral  port 
(and  that  is  here  admitted  to  be  the  case),  the  onus  of  the  proof  lies  on  the  captors, 
and  they  ought  to  give  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  to  Justify  the  inference  that  the 
cargo  itself  has  a  different  destination. 

**  The  Supreme  Court,  in  their  Judgment,  very  Justly  state  that  the  real  question  on 
which  the  condemnation  must  turn  is  the  original  destination  of  the  cargo.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the  court  founds  a  conclusion  adverse 
to  the  cargo,  we  find  that  these  grounds  are  many  of  them  inaccurate  in  fact  and 
erroneous  in  principle. 

''The  first  ground  taken  by  the  court  as  Justifying  the  conclusion  that  Nassau  was 
not  the  real  destination  of  the  cargo  is  derived  from  the  form  of  the  bills  of  lading  and 
the  manifest.  The  court  argue  that  because  the  bills  of  lading  did  not  disclose  the 
contents  of  the  packages,  and  because  no  consignee  was  named,  but  the  cargo  was  de- 
livered to  order  and  asMigus,  these  circumstances  showed  an  attempt  at '  fraudulent 
concealment '  of  the  destination  of  the  cargo.  We  have  before  us  a  statement  of  some 
of  the  principal  sworn  brokers  of  London,  which  accords  with  our  own  experience, 
that  the  bills  of  lading  are  in  the  usual  and  regular  form  of  consignments  to  an  agent 
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for  sale  in  sneh  a  port  as  Nassau.  It  is  probable  that  the  coart  may  haTe  been  misled 
by  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,  viz,  that  in  shipments  to  the  American  ports 
greater  particularity  of  specification  is  required  in  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 
meuts  of  the  American  custom-house.  But  as  these  documents  are  perfectl;^  regular, 
and  in  the  form  usually  adopted  in  the  course  of  trade  to  an  English  port,  there  Is 
nothing  in  them  which  could  raise  an  inference  of '  fraudulent  concealment.' 

**  The  next  point  taken  by  the  court  is,  that  a  sale  at  Nassau  could  not  have  been 
intended,  because  the  bills  of  lading  made  the  cargo  deliverable  to  order.  It  is  quite 
true  that  such  a  form  of  the  bills  of  lading  was,  as  the  court  says,  *  a  negation  that  a 
sale  had  been  made  to  any  one  at  Nassau.'  But  that  was  not  the  case  set  up  by  the 
claimants.  Their  case  was,  that  the  cargo  was  sent  to  an  agent  at  Nassau  for  sale 
there,  and  for  such  an  object  the  form  of  the  bills  of  lading  was  perfectly  regular  and 
appropriate. 

*'  On  these  two  main  points,  therefore,  the  Judgment  seems  to  us  to  have  proceeded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

'*  The  next  ground  on  which  the  court  rely  is  the  character  of  the  cargo  itself. 
Not,  as  the  conrt  Justly  say,  that  the  cargo,  if  really  destined  for  Nassau,  could  be 
condemned  as  contraband,  but  rather  that  the  fact  of  its  being  contraband  was  a 
good  ground  of  inference  that  it  was  not  destined  for  Nassau.  This  point,  which  is 
mnch  insisted  on  by  the  court,  appears  to  us  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  misappre- 
hension. The  fact  that  the  goods,  or  some  of  them,  were  contraband,  so  far  from  fur- 
nishing an  argument  that  they  were  not  destined  for  sale  at  Nassau,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  it  goes,  a  proof  the  other  way.  Nassau  was  a  place  which  had  a  very 
insignificant  home  trade  of  its  own,  but  which  had  developed  a  very  great  trade  as  an 
an/repdt  of  contraband  goods,  which  adventurers  in  blockade- running  purchased  there 
for  the  porposes  of  their  business.  The  very  things  which  a  person  sending  goods  for 
the  Nassau  market  would  be  the  most  likely  to  consign  there  would  be  goods  fitted  for 
blockade-running.  Bnt  such  a  trade  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  sent  them  to  Nas- 
sau for  sale  there  would  be  a  perfectly  lawful  trade.  If  A  sent  a  cargo  of  muskets  to 
Nassau,  intending  to  sell  them  there,  they  could  not  be  condemned  because  he  thonght 
B  was  likely  so  buy  them  there  in  order  to  run  them  through  the  blockade.  The  fact, 
therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  does  not  seem  to  us  to  Justify  the  material  infer- 
ence which  the  court  draw  from  it,  viz,  that  the  cargo  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  sale  at  Nassau. 

"  The  last  point  taken  by  the  court  in  order  to  prove  the  material  issue,  viz,  whether 
a  bamafid*  sale  was  or  was  not  intended  at  Nassau,- is  equally  founded  on  a  remarka- 
ble misapprehension  of  fact.  The  court  say :  *If  the«e  circumstances  were  insufficient 
grounds  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  another  might  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the 
Gertrude  in  the  harbor  of  Nassau,  with  undisguised  intent  to  run  the  blockade  about 
the  time  when  the  arrival  of  the  Springbok  was  expected.  It  seems  extremely  prob- 
able that  she  hod  been  sent  to  Nassau  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Springbok  and- to 
convey  her  cargo  to  a  belligerent  and  blockaded  port'  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  case  that  this  supposed  circumstance,  by  which  the  conrt  seek  to  eke  out  what 
appears  to  have  been  felt  a  somewhat  weak  chain  of  inference,  is  itself  a  complete 
mistake.  The  Gertrude  was  not  at  Nassau  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Springbok. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  that  it  appears  by  Lloyd's  List  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Springbok  was  captured  close  to  Nassau  the  Gertrude  was  lying  at  Queens- 
town,  in  Ireland.  The  inference  of  intended  transshipment  drawn  from  the  assumed 
presence  of  the  Gertrude  at  Nassau,  therefore,  entirely  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  these  arguments  relied  on  by  the  court  fail  to  establish  the 
point  on  which  alone  the  judgment  of  condemnation  could  be  founded,  and  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  at  least  equally  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  intended 
sale  at  Nassau,  which,  considering  the  undoubted  neutral  destination  of  the  vessel,  we 
think  it  lay  with  the  oaptora  to  rebut. 
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^'LooldDg  at  the  whole  oiroomstaoces,  we  have  no  doaht  that,  if  the  fiicte  of  the 
case  had  been  clearly  set  forth  and  distinctly  apprehended,  as  they  appear  npon  the 
papers  before  us,  the  cargo  ought  not  to  haye  been,  and  would  not  have  been,  con- 
demned, and  that,  consequently,  there  has  been  in  this  case  a  miaoarriage  of  jus- 
tice.'' 

The  following  criticisms  by  European  publicists  may  be  studied  in  this  connection: 

"In  later  tiines  Great  Britain  has  practically  abandoned  her  theory  of  paper  block- 
ades. In  an  ofiScial  proclamation,  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
war  (see  London  Gazette  of  the  20th  March,  1854)  we  read, '  And  she  (Her  M^jeatj  the 
Queen)  must  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  preyent  neutrals  from  breaking 
any  ejfeciiv€  blbckade  which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate  force  against  the 
enemy's  forte,  harbors,  or  coasts.'  The  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  of  1856, 
confirms  the  principle  in  the  following  words :  '  Les  blocus  pour  dtre  obligatoires  doi- 
▼ent  dtre  effectifs,  c'est-^^-dire,  maintenus  par  une  force  sufflsante  pour  interdire  r4elle- 
ment  I'acc^s  du  littoral  de  I'ennemi.'  (Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effect- 
ive; that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy.)  • 

**  Accordingly  Bluntschli  observes,  in  his  work  on  Modern  Intomational  Law  $  8s29) : 
*  A  port  is  understood  to  be  actually  blockaded  when  ingress  to  and  egress  from  it 
are  prevented  by  vessels-of-war  stationed  off  it,  or  by  the  land  batteries  of  the  block- 
ading power.  No  specific  number  of  vessels  is  required,  nor  a  specific  number  of  can- 
non in  the  laud  batteries ;  but  the  warlike  force  must  be  sufficiently  close  and  strong 
to  prevent  merchant  vessels  from  entering  or  leaving  it,  not  on  individtuil  occasions, 
nor  yet  necessarily  on  every  occasion,  but  as  a  general  ric{«.' 

<<Iu  section  833, Bluntschli  propoauds  this  other  axiom  of  international  law, 'J 
blockade  lasU  only  a$  long  as  it  is  t(ff€OiiveJ  If  the  blockading  sqaadrou  is  forced  to  wi  th- 
draw  before  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  blockade  oAast  be  considered  as  raised. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  hi^h  seas,  bound  to  a  blockaded  port,  can- 
not be  seized  for  breach  of  blockade,  even  though  the  master  has  knowledge  of  the 
blockade.  To  the  eye  of  international  law,  a  real  breach  of  blockade  is  committed 
only  when  a  neutral  vessel  attempts  by  force  or  stratagem  to  enter  or  leave  the  block- 
aded port.  Bluntschli  further  contends  ($  835)  that,  in  every  case,  the  vessel  can  be 
lawfully  captured  only  while  in  ike  act  of  attempting  to  violate  the  blockade, 

*'  It  must  be  conceded — ^it  is,  in  fact,  admitted — that  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the 
rebel  States  during  the  war  of  secession  was,  on  the  whole,  effective.  The  doctrine, 
however,  upon  which  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  condemned  the 
entire  cargo  of  the  Springbok,  a  neutral  vessel,  on  her  wa;  to  a  neutral  port,  is  quite 
monstrous,  more  especially  as  the  court  acquits  that  veesel  of  any  intention  to  violate 
the  blockade.  If  such  a  doctrine  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  and  were  en- 
forced by  a  belligerent  great  maritime  power  as  rigorously  as  it  has  been  by  the  United 
States,  all  neutral  property  on  the  high  seas  might  be  treated  as  lawful  prize  of  war. 

"The  official  report  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hale, the  agent  and  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  before  the  Mixed  Commission,  contains,  at  page  367  of  the  appen- 
dijL,  a  copy  of  a  '  Confidential  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Stdktes  in  the  American-British  Joint  High  Commission,  Washington, 
1871,  which  was  inclosed  iu  a  communication  addressed  to  each  of  the  American  com- 
missioners by  the  honorable  Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of  Stat«,  on  February 
22, 1871.'  In  these  secret  instructions  Mr.  Fish  informed  the  American  commissioners 
that  '  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cases  have  been  condemned  by  the  prize  courts  of 
the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  one  case,  that  of  the  Springbok,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  not  aware  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
dissent  from  any  final  abjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
prize  case. " 

Gessner's  Bev.  of  Springbok  ease.    To  same  effect,  see  Gessner's  Int.  Law,  231. 
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'*The  Ezccntive  Government  of  the  United  Stfttes  Ium  always  avowed  a  readiness 
on  its  part  to  redress  any  grieyanoe  resulting  to  nentral  commeroe  from  the  decision 
of  its  prize  ooarts,  if  the  oironmstanoes  apjiear  to  call  for  it.  The  case  of  the  Adela 
may  be  cited,  in  which  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Hon.  W.  Staart,  the  British  charg^ 
d'affaires  at  Washington,  on  S7th  September,  1863.  '  If  the  principles  of  maritime 
law  shall  finally  be  decided  af^ainst  the  claimants,  dne  reparation  therefor  shall  be 
made.  The  Qoyernment  has  no  disposition  to  claim  any  nulawfal  belligerent  rights, 
and  will  cheerfully  grant  to  neutrals,  who  may  be  injured  by  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  forces  the  same  redress  which  It  would  expect  if  the  position  of  the 
parties  were  reversed.'  These  are  noble  words,  worthy  of  the  representative  of  a 
great  nation  which  can  afford  to  be  both  generous  and  Just. 

*'  The  insurrection  of  seven  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Federal  Union  of  North 
American  States  having  acquired  theproportions  of  a  civil  war,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  gave  notice  to  the  European  powers  that  they  had  established  a  blockade  of 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  finom  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  to  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  an  extent  of  about  three  thousand  miles.  From  a  corre- 
spondence respecting  instructions  given  to  naval.oifloers  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  neutral  vessels  and  mails  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  (Parliamentary  Papers, 
North  America  (1863),  No.  5),  it  appears  that  the  United  States  flag  officer  at  Key 
West  informed  the  British  commander,  Hewett,  that  the  United  States  croisers  had 
received  orders  to  seize  any  British  vessels  whose  names  were  forwarded  to  them 
fh>m  the  Goveroment  of  Washington,  and  that  the  fact  of  such  vessels  being  bonnd 
from  one  British  port  to  another  would  not  prevent  the  United  States  offloers  ftom 
carrying  out  those  orders.  A  representation  was  accordingly  made  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
British  charg6  d'affaires  at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  capture  of  the  British  steamer  Adela,  bound  from  Liverpool  and  Ber- 
muda to  Nassau,' for  which  latter  port  she  was  carrying  a  British  mail,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  following  day  communicated  to  Mr.  Stuart  a  new  set  of  instroc- 
tions,  which  he  was  addressing  in  the  name  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  'laying  down  rules  for  the  fhture  guidance  of  United  States  naval  officers, 
which  essentially  modified  the  instmotions,  under  which  they  had  been  latterly  sup- 
posed to  be  authorized  to  seize  certain  ships,  of  which  a  list  had  been  furnished,  when 
or  where  those  ships  were  met  with,  irrespective  of  the  observance  of  international 
law.'  Mr.  Seward  snbsequently  communicated  to  Mr.  Stuart  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions, which  the  President  had  directed  him  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  which  copy  was  in  fact  forwarded  by  Mr.  Stuart  to  Her  Britannic  Migesty's  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

"  Having  premised  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  naval  officers  to  be  vigilant  in  search- 
ing and  seizing  vessels  of  whatever  nation  which  were  carrying  contraband  of  war 
to  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  equally  important  that  the  provis- 
iolis  of  the  maritime  law  in  all  cases  be  observed,  the  instructions  proceeded  to  direct, 
in  the  third  article,  that  when  the  visit  was  made  the  vessel  was  then  not  to  be  seized 
without  a  search  carefully  made,  so  far  as  to  render  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  she 
-was  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  Insurgents  and  to  their  ports,  or 
otherwise  violating  the  blockade,  and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  she  was  actually 
passing  from  one  friendly  or  so-called  neutral  port  to  another,  and  not  bound  or  pro- 
ceeding to  or  from  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  she  oould  not  be  law- 
fully seized.  The  date  of  these  instructions  was  8th  Aogust,  1862.  They  were  cau- 
tiously worded,  and  if  they  had  been  carefully  observed  by  the  cruisers  of  tbo 
United  States,  their  execution  of  the  duty  confided  to  them  could  have  given  no  cause 
of  offense  to  nentral  nations. 

'*  Since  I  took  up  my  pen  to  review  the  progress  made  during  t^e  last  thirty  years 
in  rendering  war  less  onerons  to  neutrals,  a  debate  has  taken  place  in  the  Upper 
Chambers  of  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  sabi^ot  of  the  eondemna- 
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tion  of  the  cargo  of  the  Springbok,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  doctrine  npon  which 
the  Snpreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  jostified  \tn  decision  from  being  genermlly 
accepted  in  Earopean  prize  courts.  Coont  van  Lynden  van  Sandenbnrg,  minister 
of  state,  in  the  sitting  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  on  Friday,  2&th 
January,  1884,  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  history  of  the 
capture  and  release  of  the  vessel  and  the  condemnation  of  her  cargo,  stated  that  he 
knew  that  the  attention  of  several  powers  is  now  directed  to  the  question,  which  has 
at  length  assumed  an  intematiimal  character,  seeing  that  it  vitally  affects  neutral 
rights.  'It  matters  not,'  he  said,  *who  the  owners  of  her  cargo  may  be,  to  what 
nationality  they  may  belong,  whether  they  are  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  even 
American.  A  great  principle  is  at  stake,  and  the  only  satisfactory  and  conclnsive 
proof  that  the  United  States  Government  can  give  that  it  at  length  abandons  and 
renounces  a  doctrine  destructive  of  neutral  trade  and  a  Judgment  pronounced  in 
error,  will  be  the  awarding  foil  compensation  to  the  despoiled  owners  of  the  cargo, 
the  long-suffering  victims  of  a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice.  Now,  is  it  not,'  he 
continued,  'the  clear  course,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Netherlands  Grovemment,  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Hugo  Grotius,  to  approach  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  in  conjunction  with  other  maritime  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  their  Government  to  retrace  its  steps.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
clearly  our  duty.' 

''Herr  Van  der  Does  de  Wlllebois,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affaizB,  in 
his  reply,  stated  that  the  Netherlands  minister  at  Washington  had  already  been 
instructed  to  take  every  opportunity  to  press  earnestly  the  subject  on  the  American 
Government." 

Sir  T.  Twiss,  Belligerent  Rights,  Ac,  1864. 

Sir  R.  Phillimore  (3  Int.  Law,  3d  ed.,  490),  says:  ''It  seems  to  me,  after  much  con- 
sideration, and  with  all  respect  for  the  high  character  of  the  tribunal,  difiSonlt  to 
support  the  decisiou  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Spring^ *ok,  that  a  cargo  shipped  for  a  neutral  port  can  be  condemned  on 
tl^e  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  transship  it  at  that  pori,  and  forward  it  by  another 
vessel  to  a  blockaded  port."  He  refers  to  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  pamphlet  on  "Belliger- 
ent Rights  on  the  High  Seas"  as  authority. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  his  treatise  on  international  law  (Oxford,  1884),  thus  speaks:  "Doi^ 
ing  the  American  civil  war  the  courts  of  the  United  States  gave  a  violent  extension 
to  the  notion  of  contraband  destination,  borrowing  for  the  purpose  the  name  of  a  doc- 
trine of  the  English  conrts,  of  wholl;^  different  nature  from  that  by  which  they  weire 
themselves  guided.  *  *  *  By  the  American  courts  during  the  civil  war  the  idea 
of  continuous  voyage  was  seized  on,  and  was  applied  to  cases  of  contraband  and 
blockade.  Vessels  were  captured  while  on  their  voyage  firom  one  neutral  port  to  an- 
other, and  then  condemned  as  carriers  of  contraband,  or  for  intent  to  break  block- 
ade. *  •  *  The  American  decisions  have  been  universally  reprobated  outside  the 
United  States^  and  would  probably  find  no  defenders  in  their  own. country."  ($  247, 
note. )  in  section  263  it  is  said  that ' '  during  the  America n  civil  war,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  strained  and  denaturalized  the  principles  of  English  blockade  law  to 
cover  doctrines  of  unfortunate  violence."  Mr.  Hall  cites,  as  dissenting  from  the  doe- 
trine,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  (3 Law  Mag.  and  Rev.  (4tii 
series),  31.)    Mr.  Lawrence  took  the  same  position.    {IJnd,) 

"  Suppose  a  state  of  war  between  Friince  and  the  United  States:  A  French  oraiaer 
would,  under  the  old  system,  have  the  power  of  preventing  a  British  neutral  ship  tnim 
carrying  an  American  cargo  of  com  to  Liverpool,  and  an  American  cmlser  would 
equally  have  the  right  of  taking  a  French  consignment  of  silk  or  fancy  goods  out  of 
a  Cnnard  steamer  on  her  way  to  America,  because  enemy's  property  was  liable  to  seii- 
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nre  under  the  neatral  flag.  It  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that  war  itself  wonld  be  regarded 
by  the  British  nation  as  far  preferable  to  snch  a  state  of  neutrality.  *  *  *  In  these 
six  wars  (Franco- Austrian  war  of  1859,  the  Mexican  war,  the  American  civil  war,  the 
Danish  war  of  1864,  the  German  war  of  1866,  and  the  Franco-Oerman  war  of  1870), 
no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  nentral  ships  of  commerce,  except  by  blockade, 
«nd  the  stoppage  at  sea  of  contraband  of  war,  and,  npon  the  whole,  the  world,  bnt 
more  especially  this  country,  gained  immensely  by  it." 

144  Edinb.  Rev.,  359. 

Fanchille,  in  his  treatise  on  blockade  (Paris,  1882),  speaks  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Sopreme  Court  as  follows : 

"  This  decree,  unprecise  as  it  was,  not  even  designating  the  port  whose  blockade 
the  vessel  was  assumed  to  purpose  to  break,  was  nevertheless  affirmed  by  the  Mixed 
Commission,  instituted  by  the  two  governments,  by  virtue  of  the  twelfth  article  of. 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.  By  these  decisions  the  theory  of  blockade  violation  re- 
oeived  a  new  extension,  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  A  belligerent  can  seize 
and  condemn  for  blocLade  breaking  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  immediately  after  its  depart- 
ure from  one  nentral  port  for  another  neutral  port,  no  matter  how  distant  may  be  the 
"blockaded  port,  if  there  be  a  suspicion  that  the  cargo,  after  having  been  disembarked  in 
the  friendly  port,  shonld  afterwards  be  transported  to  a  blockaded  port  and  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy ;  it  being  held  that  the  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to 
another  neutrlkl  port,  and  the  subsequent  voyage  from  the  second  neutral  port  to  a 
blockaded  port  constitute  one  and  the  same  voyage  which  is  tainted  on  principle. 

''This  theory  of  continuity  of  voyage  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  only  recently  has 
it  been  applied  to  the  violation  of  blockades.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  famous  rule  of  the 
war  of  1756,  by  which  it  was  held  to  be  incompatible  with  neutrality  for  the  subject 
of  a  neutral  state  to  engage  in  time  of  war  in  a  commerce  between  a  belligerent  and 
his  colonies  when  such  commerce  was  interdicted  by  the  latter  belligerent  in  time  of 
peace.  With  the  view  of  escaping  the  harshness  of  this  rule  neutrals  took  an  interme- 
diate neutral  port  as  the  medium  by  which  they  carried  on  trade  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country.  In  order  to  stop  this  trade  Sir  W.  Scott  invented  what  he 
called  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages,  by  which  the  voyage  from  the  intermediate 
]K>rt  to  the  mother  country  was  held  to  be  continuous  with  that  between  the  colony 
and  the  intermediate  port,  though  no  seizures  were  permitted  except  on  voyages  be- 
tween the  intermediate  port  and  the  belligerent  port.  This  doctrine  was  poshed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  make  it  sustain  the  seizure  of  a  ves- 
■el  between  the  port  of  original  departure  and  the  intermediate  neutral  port,  and  this 
on  the  conjecture  of  an  ulterior  adventure  being  projected  for  the  goods  in  question 
from  such  intermediate  neutral  port  to  a  blockaded  port.  *  *  *  The  effect  of  this 
decision  is  to  impose  on  a  voyage  between  two  neutral  ports  the  penalties  which  may 
be  imposed  on  a  voyage  between  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  port.  The  decision  rests 
on  the  fiction  that  though  the  vessel  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  carried  is  changed  at 
the  intermediate  port,  yet  the  voyage  is  the  same ;  and  the  reason  wonld  apply  no  mat- 
ter how  many  changes  the  goods  might  be  subjected  to,  or  how  many  successive  neu- 
tral })orts  they  might  pass  through.  But  international  law  repudiates  such  fictions, 
international  law  being  eminently  a  law  based  on  common  sense.  The  fiction  in  the 
present  case  imposes  on  neutral  commeroe  restrictions  irrationally  onerous.  It  gives 
to  belligerent  cruisers  a  power  over  neutral  ports  greater  and  more  arbitrary  than 
they  possess  in  respect  to  belligerent  ports,  since,  while  neutrals  can  carry  to  non- 
blockaded  belligerent  ports  objects  which  are  not  contraband  of  war,  they  cannot, 
without  risk  of  seizure,  carry  the  same  objects  to  another  neutral  port.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  traffic  between  friendly  ports  can  be  prohibited  on  account  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  cargo  disembarked  in  a  neutral  port  will  ultimately  be  consigned  ^o  a 
blockaded  port,  for  this  restriction  does  not  serve  to  protect  neutral  rights.  All  will 
be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  opposing  belligerent.    He  will  be  sole  Judge  of  a  qnea- 
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tion  in  which  his  intentti  are  gieatly  inyolTed.  The  prelimiiuuy  examtnatloii, 
which  woald  extend  to  all  TeaeelB  whateTcr  iaening  from  neatral  ports,  woald  be 
undertaken  on  the  high  seas,  inTolTing  an  entire  overhauling  of  papers  and  cargo, 
while  the  decision  wonld  be  left  to  a  prise  court  of  the  captor,  after  an  examina- 
tion, move  or  lees  protracted,  and  hence  prejudicial  to  the  neutral  rights.  Hence, 
the  theory  of  continuitj  of  Toyage  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  com- 
mercial freedom  of  neutrals.  It  makes  the  blockading  belligerent  the  despot  of 
the  ocean,  putting  neutral  commerce  at  his  fbet  It  wiU  be  suificient  for  him  to 
blockade  a  single  pott  to  enable  him,  if  his  navy  be  suificient,  to  paralyse  all  neutral 
commerce.  *  *  *  Ail  the  saltpeter  of  oommerce,  to  borrow  an  illostration  ftom 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  is  sent  from  Bengal,  through  Calcutta,  to  London,  which  is  the 
great  entrep6t  fh>m  which  European  nations  receiTc  this  staple.  Now,  what  wonld 
be  the  effect  of  war  in  such  a  relation  f  A  neutral  ship  freighted  with  aaltpeter  m 
route  for  London  would  be  liable  to  seizure  by  the  belligerent,  though  London  was 
a  neutral  port,  en  the  ground  that  London  was  not  the  final  port  of  destination,  but 
that  the  saltpeter  was  ultimately  to  be  forwarded  ftom  London  to  a  belligevent.  Or, 
there  might  be  a  war  between  France  and  Bussia,  in  which  France  nndertakes  to 
blockade  the  Russian  Baltic  ports.  A  cargo  of  a  character  absolutely  innooent,  saoh 
as  sugar  or  coffee,  is  embarked  at  an  American  port  on  an  English  ship  destined  tor 
London.  This  yessel,  if  the  '  continuous  voyage '  theory  be  good,  could  be  arrested 
when  half  over  the  Atlantic  by  a  French  cruiser  on  the  suspicion  that  the  cargo,  after 
its  arrival  at  London,  might  be  bought  by  a  Russian  agent  and  forwarded  to  some 
blockaded  Baltic  port.  In  The  Peterhoff  (5  WaU.,  28 ;  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  403, 5@1),  the 
rule  was  pushed  still  further,  so  as  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  to 
cases  where  the  goods  were  to  be  transported  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  and 
to  be  thence  taken  by  land  to  the  belligerent.  The  Peterhoff  was  an  English  mer- 
chant ship  which  was  freighted  in  London  for  Matamoras,  a  neutral  Mexican  port. 
She  was  captured  en  route  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Vanderbllt.,  on  the  suspicion 
that  her  destination  was  a  blockaded  Texan  port.  On  August  1, 1863,  she  was  held 
good  prise  by  the  New  York  prize  court.  The  seizure  of  the  ship  Was  not  followed 
by  protests  from  the  British  Government,  Lord  Rusaell's  answer  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Peterhoff  showing  that  that  Government  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  disavow 
the  theory  of  continuous  voyages  as  laid  down  by  the  Federal  courts.  (Arch.  Dipl. 
1863,  Iv,  105-109.)  This  'approbation^  by  the  British  Government  of  the  doctrine 
thus  laid  down,  shows  how  little  respect  that  Government  has  for  the  declaration  of 
Paris,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  signers,  for  this  theory  assigns  the  same 
validity  to  fictitious  as  to  effective  blockades,  the  declaration  only  authorising  the 
blockade  of  waters  adjoining  the  place  blockaded.  Not  only,  also,  would  the  ansmy's 
coast  be  subject  to  this  supervision,  since  blockading  squadrons  could  be  placed 
around  neutral  ports  to  arrest  all  vessels  issuing  therefrom  which  carry  goods  whioh 
might  find  their  way  into  an  enemy's  territory.  This  doctrine,  also,  implicitly  nolli- 
fles  the  rule,  admitted  by  Great  Britain  in  1856,  that  an  enemy's  property  on  a  neatral 
ship  is  free.  But,  anomalous  as  is  this  position  of  Great  Britain  in  aooepting  this 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  of  voyages,  still  more  anomalous  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  had  vindicated  the  freedom  of  enemy's 
goods  when  under  neutral  flag.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  did  not,  as  did 
Great  Britain,  accede  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  had  uniformly  maintained  the  position  that  only  effective  blockades  were 
obligatory,  and  President  Lincoln  had  notified  all  the  powers  of  his  intention  to 
maintain  during  the  war  these  particular  principles  of  the  cong^ss  of  Paris.  (Arehiv. 
Dipl.  1861,  iv,  115.)  In  conclusion,  we  must  hold  that  this  mling  in  the  Springbok 
case  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  is  a  retrogressive  step  in  international  maritime  war." 

Dn  Blocus  Maritime,  par  Paul  Fauchille,  Paris,  1882,  335  f. 
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'<  Opinion  deliTered  by  Messrs.  Amtz,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  UnlTers- 
ity  of  Bmssels  and  advooate ;  Asser,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  University 
of  Amsterdam  and  legal  councilor  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at  The  Hagne, 
advocate,  etc. ;  Bulmerinoq,  privy  conncilor,  professor  of  international  law  in  the 
Univerbity  of  Heidelberg,  etc. ;  Oessner,  doctor  of  civil  law,  acting  imperial  coan- 
cilor  of  legation  at  Berlin ;  William  Edward  Hall,  doctor  of  laws  of  the  Universitj^ 
of  Oxford ;  De  Martens,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  councilor  at  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  there,  etc. ;  Pierantx>ni,  professor 
of  international  law  in  the  University  of  Rome,  and  member  of  the  council  of  diplo- 
matic controversy,  etc. ;  Benault,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  in  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science  in  Paris ;  Alberic  Boliu,  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Ghent  and  advocate;  and  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.  C,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  in  London  and  of  civil  law  in  Oxford,  late  Queen's  advo- 
oate-general,  etc. 

'*  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  maritime  prize  commission,  nominated  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Law  from  amongst  its  meifibers  to  frame  a  scheme 
of  international  maritime  prize  law,  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  Juridical 'sound- 
ness of  the  dootrine  laid  down  and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  case  of  the  Springbok,  have  unanimously  given  the  following  opin- 
ion: 

'-'  That  the  theory  of  oontinnons  voyages,  as  we  find  it  enunciated  and  applied  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  condemned 
as  good  prize  of  war  the  entire  cargo  of  the  British  bark  Springbok  (1867),  a  nen- 
tral  veasel  on  its  way  to  a  neutral  port,  is  subversive  of  an  eetablidied  rule  of  the  law 
of  maritime  warfare,  according  to  which  neutral  property  on  board  a  vessel  under  a 
neutral  flag;  whilst  on  its  way  to  another  neutral  port,  is  not  liable  to  capture  or  con- 
fiacation  by  a  belligerent  as  lawful  prize  of  war ;  that  such  trade  when  carried  on  be- 
tween neutral  ports  has,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  ever  been  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely free,  and  that  the  novel  theory,  as  before  propounded,  whereby  it  is  presumed 
that  the  cargo,  after  having  been  unladen  in  a  neutral  port,  will  have  an  ulterior  des- 
tination to  some  enemy  port,  would  aggravate  the  hindrances  to  which  the  trade  of 
neutrals  is  already  exposed,  and  would,  to  use  the  words  of  Bluntschli,  *  annihilate* 
anch  trade,  by  subjecting  their  property  to  confiscation,  not  upon  proof  of  an  actual 
▼oyage  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  an  enemy  port,  but  upon  auspi^on  that  the  cargo, 
alter  having  been  unladen  at  the  neutral  iwrt  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound,  may  be 
transshipped  into  some  other  vessel  and  carried  to  some  effectively  blockaded  enemy 
port. 

'^  That  theory  aliove  propounded  tends  to  contravene  the  efforts  of  the  European 
powers  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  resp€cting  the  immunity  from  capture  of  all 
property  under  a  neutral  flag,  contraband  of  war  alone  excepted. 

**That  the  theory  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  inroad  upon  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  the  destination  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  a  neu- 
tral port  would  no  longer  suffice  of  itself  to  prevent  the  capture  of  goods  non-contra* 
band  on  board. 

''That,  furthermore,  the  result  would  be  that,  as  regards  blockade,  every  neutral 
port  to  which  a  neutral  vessel  might  be  carrying  a  neutral  cargo  would  become  oon- 
airueiively  a  blockaded  port  if  there  were  the  slight-est  ground  for  $u9poeUng  that  the 
cargo,  after  being  unladen  in  such  neutral  port  wa»s  intended  to  be  forwarded  in  some 
other  vessel  to  some  port  actually  blockaded. 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  are  accordingly  of  opinion  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  has  been  on  several  occasions 
the  zealous  promoter  of  important  amendments  of  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  in 
the  interest  of  neutrals,  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  such  form  as 
it  may  see  fit,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  incorporate  the  above-propounded  theory  into 
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its  system  of  maritime  prize  law,  and  tliat  tbe  condemnation  of  the  cargo  of  the  Spring- 
bok shall  not  be  adopted  as  a  precedent  by  its  prize  courts." 

(Here  follow  the  names  above  given.) 

14  Bevne  do  droit  int.,  127-129.  The  Springbok  case  is  criticised  by  Qessnery  in  same 
review,  7, 236 ;  by  Westlake,  7,  258 ;  by  Gessner  in  his  Reform  des  Kriegaeerechte ;  by 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  special  topic ;  by  '*  D.  C.X."  in  a  pamphlet  to 
the  same  effect.*  It  is  supported  by  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Les 
Tribonaox  de  Prises  des  £tatsUnis,  &c.,  lb7B. 

Flore,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  International  Law,  translated  into  French 
by  Antoine  (1886),  vol.  3,  $  1649,  takes,  when  commenting  on  the  Springbok  case,  the 
following  distinctions : 

''Contraband  goods  destined  for  one  belligerent  may  be  seized  by  the  other  belliger- 
ent when  found  on  a  neutral  ship  saillDg  between  neutral  ports  if  it  be  plain  that  the 
intention  was  to  supply  the  goods  to  the  former  belligerent.  In  this  sense  voyages  of 
each  goods  are  continuous^  as  they  constitute  an  indivisible  unity  as  links  in  the  same 
chain.  .  But  this  by  itself  would  not  Justify  the  seizure  of  the  vessel,  but  only  the  seiz- 
ure of  such  goods  as  are  actually  contraband,  and  of  no  other." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  maritime  warfare, 
contributed  to  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  September  1, 1883,  by  Monsiear  Arthur 
Desjardins,  avocat-general  of  the  court  of  cassation,  Paris,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc. : 

"The  prize  courts  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  slidden  much  further  down 
the  above  slippery  and  dangerous  path.  Their  decisions  in  the  case  of  the  British 
bark  Springbok  and  its  cargo  are  so  manifestly  in  subversion  of  the  univexaally  ao- 
oepted  doctrines  of  iDtemational  law,  that  Monsieur  Charles  de  Boeck,  in  his  reeent 
able  work  (De  la  propriety  priv^e  enneml  sous  pavilion  ennemi)  denounces  them  as 
'  highly  dangerous  tnnovatlofM,'  and  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  their  examination 
and  refutation.  Dr.  (Ressner,  an  eminent  Jurist  and  councilor  of  the  Berlin  foreign 
office,  has  pronounced  these  Judgments  '  monstrous.'  Bluntschli  declared  that  they 
are  more  pregnant  with  danger  to  neutral  commerce  than  the  exploded  ^  paper  bioek- 
ade8.*  Even  in  England  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Sir 
William  AthertoD,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (now  lord  chancellor  of  England),  pro- 
nounced the  seizure  of  the  Spriogbok  illegal. 

''The  question  which  now  awaits  the  decision  of  the  maritime  powers  is  whether 
they  are  to  take  a  step*,  not  in  advance,  but  a, decided  retrograde  step  in  respect  of  neu- 
tral rights;  whether  the  progress  made  in  1856  is  to  be  lost,  whether  all  the  Jurists 
and  statesmen  who  believed  that  they  had  pretty  well  defined  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
have  for  years  past  been  only  benighted  dreamers  of  dreams. 

"  The  Springbok,  a  British  sailing  vessel,  chartered  and  loaded  by  British  mer- 
chants, sailed  from  London,  on  the  2d  December,  1862,  bound  for  Nassau,  in  the  Brit- 
ish coloDy,  the  Bahamas,  carrying  a  general  cargo  consisting  chiefly  of  Manchester 
goods,  haberdashery,  groceries,  drugs,  stationery,  &c.  An  insignificant  portion  of  the 
cargo,  worth  about  £700  sterling,  consisted  of  articles  which  the  American  prize 
courts  thought  fit  to  regard  as  oontrahand  of  war,  while  the  appraised  value  of  the 
entire  cargo  was  upwards  of  £66,000  sterling.  The  proportion  of  alleged  contraband 
was  little  more  than  one  per  cent.  Upon  the  3d  of  February,  1863,  the  Springbok, 
while  sailing  direct  to  Nassau  and  about  150  miles  distant  firom  that  port,  was  seized, 
witkout  any  eearok,  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Sonoma.  The  vessel  and  the  entire 
cargo  were  sumuiarily  condemned  as  good  prize  of  war  by  the  New  York  distriut 
prize  court.  Upon  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  restorad  the 
vessel  on  the  ground  that  a  neutral  port  was  its  bona  fide  destination,  but  that  ooart 
condemned  the  entire  cargo  by  a  Judgment  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  '  Upon  the  whole  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  cargo  was  originally  shipped 
with  intent  to  violate  the  blockade ;  that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  intended  that  it  should 
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be  tranflshipped  at  Nassaa  into  some  Teesel  more  likely  to  sucoeed  in  reaching  safely  a 
blockaded  port  than  the  Springbok ;  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  the  blockaded 
port  was,  as  to  cargo,  both  in  law  and  in  the  intent  of  the  parties,  one  voyage  ;  and 
that  the  liability  to  condemnation,  if  captured  daring  any  part  of  that  Toyage,  at- 
tached to  the  cargo  from  the  time  of  sailing.' 

"  All  the  above-quoted  legal  display  rests  on  a  Judicial  sophism.  In  respect  of  the 
cargo  between  the  port  of  loading  and  the  8U9peeted  port  of  delivery  (a  portwhiok  tho 
j^riMO  court  was  unable  to  specify),  there  is,  forsooth,  but  '  one  voyage.'  Now,  a  voyage 
in  the  widest  application  of  the  word,  has  never  been  held  in  maritime  legal  phrase- 
ology to  comprise  more  than  the  space  traversed  by  a  vessel  between  its  ports  of  load- 
ing and  unloading.  But  to  pretend  that  the '  voyage'  still  continues  after  the  cargo, 
baa  been  discharged  and  the  commercial  operation  has  been  completed  is,  indeed,  the 
very  acme  of  the  Judicial  temerity.  The  proposition  is  rendered  more  glaringly  pre- 
posterous by  the  court's  admission  that  the  voyage  'aetothe  ship'  ended  at  Nassau. 
The  voyage  is  at  an  end  ^aetoihe  ehip^'  yet  it  is  continuous  '  as  to  the  cargo.'  This  is 
startling  law.  The  proposition  seems  more  monstrous  and  absurd  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  no  transshipment  having  taken  place,it  was  utterly  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  cargo  would  be  sent  forward,  or,  if  so  sent  forward,  to  what  port  it  might 
go.  To  tack  such  a  hyxK>thetical,  indefinite,  imaginary  voyage  without  date  of  de- 
parture or  fixed  destination  on  to  the  completed  voyage,  and  thus  to  convert  the  real 
port  of  destination  (Nassau)  into  an  intermediate  port,  is  to  misconstrue  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  to  establish  the  right  of  confiscation  by  a  wretched  play  upon  words. 

"  To  hold  a  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture  simply  because  it  is  on  its  way  to  a 
blockaded  port  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  international 
law.  What,  we  ask,  was  the  use  of  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1856  abrogating  paper 
and  other  fictitious  blockades,  if  England  and  the  United  States  persist  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  bare  intent  constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade,  and  that  the  setting  sail  for 
a  blockaded  port  establishes  that  intent.  The  paradox  is  altogether  indefensible  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  sailing  from  one  neutral  port  to  another  neutral  port.  According 
to  the  English  and  American  doctrine  it  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  vessel's  destination  was  simulated ;  the  intent  would  be  inferred 
from  the  care  taken  to  conceal  it  and  to  mislead  the  belligerent  as  to  the  real  des- 
tination. But  even  in  an  English  prize  court  the  captor  would  be  required  to  produce 
the  clearest  pr 00/ of  the  aUeged  concealed  destination.  There  would  be  no  guessing 
no  surmising,  no  inferring,  no  Jumping  at  illogical  conclusions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Springbok.  In  the  case  of  that  vessel  the  Supreme  Court's  Judgment  is  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrary  and  unjust.  Firstly,  the  blockade  is  held  to  have  been  broken  be- 
cause there  was  an  intention  to  break  it ;  secondly,  the  neutral  vessel  is  held  to  have 
had  the  intention  to  break  the  blockade,  not  because  it  was  proceeding  to  a  certain 
blockaded  port,  but  because  though  bound  to  a  neutral  port  it  mi^ At  subsequently  pro- 
ceed thence  to  '  some  blockaded  port,'  or  the  cargo  might  be  sent  forward  by  trans- 
shipment to  *  some  blockaded  port.'  No  I  Such  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  international  Justice.  No  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  are  such 
anbtleties  compatible  with  the  law  of  nations.  The  case  of  the  Springbok  is  one  of 
those  upon  which  public  opinion,  even  in  the  United  States,  has  already  decisively 
condemned  the  Judges.    *    •    • 

"  The  American  people  are  too  enlightened,  they  possess  too  much  practical  sound 
sense,  not  to  perceive  that  if  the  doctrine  of  their  Supreme  Court  were  generally 
adopted,  if  the  Springbok  precedent  were  followed  by  future  beUigerents,  neutnd 
commerce  would  be  completely  crippled,  paralyzed,  or  destroyed  on  the  advent  of  a 
maritime  war.  For  instance,  American  coasting  vessels  carrying  cotton  from  New 
Qdeans  to  New  York  would  be  liable  to  capture  while  on  that  honest  voyage,  because 
the  cotton  might  subsequently  be  forwarded  to  some  blockaded  port  and  some  bellig- 
erent cruiser  suspected  such  ulterior  destination.  In  time  of  war,  courage — robur  et 
em  Irfplap— would  be  necessary  to  risk  a  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.    If 
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the  mercbants  in  countries  engaged  in  war  were  to  abstain  from  risking  their  goodi 
at  sea  because  private  enemy  property  does  not  yet  enjoy  immunity  from  capture, 
and  if  neutral  vessels  were  laid  np,  and  their  owners  renonnced  a  lucrative  nentml 
carrying  trade  out  of  fear  of  being  seized,  as  the  Springbok  was,  on  sospicion  of  being 
engaged  on  'a  continuous  voyage'  to  some  undefined  blockaded  port,  what  would 
.become  of  maritime  international  trade  f  What,  we  ask,  will  be  the  position  of  those 
nations  which,  in  consequence  of  their  need  of  foreign  supplies,  cannot  poflsibly  dis- 
pense with  that  trade  f  The  subject  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  deserves,  it  commands, 
the  meditation  and  action  of  statesmen,  and  especially  of  American  statesmen." 

The  ^'  synopsis"  of  the  Springbok's  cargo  shows,  that  out  of  a  cargo  of  jS65,677,  only 
£700  was  assigned  to  goods  which  might  be  considered  contraband. 

On  the  same  topic  may  be  consulted  Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,   *'Tribunaux  de 
prise  aux  elats  Unis,  Paris,  1878. 

The  ruliDg  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Springbok  case,  together 
with  the  opiuioDs  on  it  by  foreign  jurists,  are  ^ven  above  at  large,  in 
consequence  not  merely  of  the  extraordinary  attention  the  decision  of 
the  court  has  attracted  abroad,  but  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  issue 
to  neutral  rights.  The  decision  in  this  case,  so  it  was  said  by  Blunt- 
schli,  at  once  one.  of  the  most  liberal  and  most  accurate  of  modern  pub- 
licists, has  inflicted  a  more  serious  blow  on  neutral  rights  than  did  all 
the  orders  in  council  put  together.  As  is  shown  by  the  prior  note,  the 
disapproval  of  this  famous  decision,  so  strongly  expressed  by  Bluntschli, 
is  shared  with  more  or  less  intensity  by  all  the  eminent  publicists  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  while  even 
in  England,  from  whose  precedents  the  decision  was  in  part  drawn,  it  is 
treated  by  high  authorities  as  aiming  an  unjustifiable  blow  at  neutral 
rights.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  following  remarks  may  lie 
made : 

(1)  The  opinion  of  the  court  has  not  that  logical  precision  which 
enables  us  to  discover  how  far  the  question  determined  involves  a  ques- 
tion of  blockade.  It  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  opinion 
whether  the  goods  confiscated  were  held  good  prize  because  it  was  in- 
tended that  they  should  run  the  blockade  of  some  particular  block- 
aded Confederate  port,  or  because  they  were  contraband  destined  for 
belligerent  use  in  the  Confederacy. 

(2)  The  decision  was  approved  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  court,  and 
among  the  dissenting  judges  was  Mr.  Justice  fFelson,  whose  knowledge 
of  international  law  was  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  of  his  associates, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Cliflbrd,  distinguished  as  much  for  strong  sense  as  for 
his  practice  in  maritime  cases.  That  the  case,  in  any  view,  was  not,  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  considered  with  that  care  which  its  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  now  appears  to  us,  demanded,  is  evident  not  merely  from  the 
looseness  aod  vagueness  of  its  terms,  but  from  the  fact  that  no  dissent- 
ing opinion  is  recorded,  nor  the  arguments  of  counsel  even  noted.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret,  also,  that  the  masterly  argument  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
before  the  Mixed  Commission  afterwards  instructed  to  act  on  this  class 
of  claims,  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  that  commission  (vol.  xxi, 
Lib.  Dept.  of  State),  an  argument  which  is  one  of  the  ablest  expositions 
of  international  law  in  this  relation  which  has  ever  appeared,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  highest  foreign  authority,  had  not  been  delivered  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to  have  enabled  that  tribunal  to  become 
aware  of  the  great  gravity  of  the  question  involved. 

(3)  While  the  great  body  of  foreign  jurists,  British  as  well  as  con- 
tinental, protested  against  the  decision,  it  is  not  a  little  significant 
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tLat  at  the  beariDg  before  the  commission  the  BritiBh  commissioner 
united  in  affirming  the  condemnation.  Down  to  this  hearing  it  was 
understood  that  the  British  Government,  acting  under  the  advice  of  its 
law  officers,  had  disapproved  of  the  condemnation.  Mr.  Evarts'  argu- 
ment, however,  went  to  show  that  the  condemnation,  while  perhaps  sus- 
tainable under  the  British  system  as  de6ned  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  was  in. 
antagonism,  not  merely  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  time 
by  the  United  States,  but  to  those  modern  restrictions  of  blockade;  by 
which  alone  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  can  be  sustained  against  a 
belligerent  having  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  It  is  not  strange  tliat  the 
British  commissioner  should  have  declined  to  set  aside  a  ruling  so  con- 
sistent with  the  older  British  precedents  and  so  favorable  to  belligerent 
maritime  ascendancy. 

(4)  The  decision  cannot  be  accepted  without  discarding  those  rules 
as  to  neutral  rights  for  which  the  United  States  made  war  in  1812,  and 
which,  except  in  the  Springbok  and  cognate  cases,  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government,  when  stating  the  law,  has 
siAce  then  consistently  vindicated.  The  first  of  these  is  that  blockades 
must  be  of  specific  ports.  '1  he  second  is  that  there  caA  be  no  confis- 
cation of  non-contraband  goods  owned  by  neutrals  and  in  neutral  ships, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  probable  that  such  goods  maybe,  atone  or  more 
intermediate  ports,  transshipped  or  retransshipped,  and  then  find  their 
way  to  a  port  blockaded  by  the  party  seizing. 

See  infra,  $  388,  where  the  question  of  ^'  contiDUons  yoyases"  is  more  faUy  dis- 
cussed. 

(5)  The  ruling  is  in  conflict  with  the  views  generally  expressed  by 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
department  which  has  not  merely  co-ordinate  authority  in  this  respect 
with  the  judiciary,  but  is  especially  charged  with  the  determination  of 
the  law  of  blockade,  so  far  as  concerns  our  relations  to  foreign  states. 

See  citations  in  this  chapter,  and  also  supra,  ($  238,  329a. 

To  agree  to  perform  a  duty  effectively  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from 
agreeing  to  perform  it  absolutely;  the  latter  engagement  is  a  guaran- 
tee, the  former  is  an  engagement  to  perform  the  duty  unless  casus  in- 
tervene. A  carrier,  for  instance,  does  not  insure  against  a  sudden  frost 
which  a  prudent  person  could  not  foresee,  nor  against  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary storms ;  nor  even  against  defective  performance  by  em- 
ployes, when  this  defectiveness  arises  from  extraordinary  interferences 
not  to  be  prognosticated.  And  so  it  is  with  blockades.  A  blockade  to 
be  effective  need  not  be  perfect.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  beleaguered 
port  should  be  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  block- 
ade ineffective  that  on  some  particularly  stormy  night  a  blockade-run- 
ner slid  through  the  blockading  squadron.  Nor  is  it  enough  that 
through  some  exceptional  and  rare  negligence  of  the  officers  of  one  of 
the  blockading  vessels  a  blockade-runner  was  allowed  to  pass  when 
perfect  vigilance  could  have  arrested  him.  But  if  the  blockade  is  not 
in  the  main  effective — if  it  can  be  easily  eluded — if  escaping  its  toils  is 
due  not  to  cusv^  or  some  rare  and  exceptional  negligence,  but  to  a  gen- 
eral laxity  or  want  of  efficiency — then  such  blockade  is  not  valid. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  233. 

^'  In  some  cases  where  a  blockading  squadron,  from  the  nature  of  the 
channels  leading  to  a  port,  can  be  eluded  with  ease,  a  large  number  of 
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snccessfal  evasions  may  be  insafficient  to  destroy  the  legal  efficiency 
of  the  blockade.  Thus,  daring  the  American  civil  war  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  was  nsnally  maintained  by  several  ships,  of  which  one 
lay  off  the  bar  between  the  two  principal  channels  of  entrance,  whil« 
two  or  three  others  crnised  ontside  within  signaling  distance.  This 
amount  and  disposition  of  force  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  the 
British  Government  amply  sufficient  to  create  the  degree  of  risk  neces- 
sary under  the  English  view  of  international  law,  although,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  coast,  a  large  number  of  vessels  succeeded  in  get- 
ting in  and  out  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  blockade.^' 

Hall,  Int.  Law,  618,  citiDg  Bernard,  Neat,  of  Great  Britain,  chape,  z  and  xL 

"  If  approach  for  inquiry  were  permissible,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  greatest  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  elude  the  blockade." 

Field,  J. ;  The  Cheshire,  3  Wall.,  235 ;  S.  P.,  The  Spes,  5  G.  Rob.,  80 ;  The  Char- 
lotte  Christine,  6  C.  Bob.,  101. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  declare  a  blockade  without  the 
action  of  Congress,  see  The  Sarah  Starr>  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  69;  The  Amy  War- 
wick, 2  Spragne,  123;  S.  C  ,  2  Black.,  635. 

(2)  Must  be  brought  to  prize  coubt. 

363. 


The  subject  and  necessity  of  prize  conrts  in  cases  of  belligerent  seizures  of 

trals  is  discussed  supra,  i  $  329  ff. 
The  report  of  the  British  law  officers  on  the  rules  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  in 

time  of  war  will  be  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.  for  1832-^3^,  vol. 

889. 


After  a  regular  condeinnatiou  of  a  vessel  aud  cargo  in  a  prize  court 
for  breach  of  blockade,  the  President  caunot  remit  the  forfeiture  and 
restore  the  property  or  its  proceeds  to  the  claimant 

10  Op.,  452,  Bates,  1863. 

'<  In  the  absence  of  rules  in  relation  to  blockades  in  time  of  peace, 
those  applicable  to  blockades  in  time  of  war  are  the  only  ones  according 
to  which  the  case  of  the  Lone  is  to  be  considered.  Whether  seized  in 
consequence  of  one  or  the  other  description  of  blockade,  the  duties  of  the 
captors  are  the  same,  both  with  reference  to  the  captured  vessel,  which 
they  are  bound  so  to  secure  as  to  insure  their  continued  possession  of 
it,  and  to  her  crew,  who  are  to  be  treated  with  all  the  humanity  and 
kindness  which  are  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  prize,  and  which, 
it  is  gratifying  to  perceive  from  your  note,  have  been  extended  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  detained  by  naval  forces  of  France.  It  would 
be  to  the  President  a  cause  of  sincere  regret  if  anything  connected  with 
the  case  under  consideration  should  lead  to  a  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  commanding  those  forces  towards  American  citizens  falling 
into  their  hands  of  which  the  United  States  would  have  just  cause  to 
complain.^ 

Mr.  Vail,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pontois,  Oct.  23,  1838.     M8S.  Notes, 
France. 
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III.  PACIFIC  BLOCKADE. 
§364. 

Whether  there  can  be  sach  a  thing  as  a  pacific  blockade  is  a  ques- 
tion i¥hich  was  much  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war  in 
the  United  States.  That  the  institution  of  a  blockade  does  not  itself 
imply  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  party  blockaded  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  that  a  ^<  pacific  blockade  "  could  be  in- 
stituted in  full  conformity  with  international  law  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Sumner  in  an  elaborate  speech  delivered  in  February,  1869.  The 
precedents  in  this  connection  are  as  follows : 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  having  ineffectually  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  Turkey  resolutely  repelling  their 
intervention,  blockaded,  in  1827,  all  the  coasts  of  Greece  where  l^kish 
armies  were  encamped.  This  was  stated  by  the.  three  powers  to  the 
Sultan  to  be  a  pacific  measure,  but  was  not  considered  by  him  in  that 
light,  since  it  paralyzed  his  armies.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Ka- 
varino,  by  which  the  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed. 

The  next  nominally  pacific  blockade,  to  follow  the  enumeration  of 
FanchiUe  (Blocns  Maritime,  Paris,  1882),  was  instituted  by  France  in 
1831,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  Tagus,  in  order  to  i^edress  inju- 
ries allege  to  have  been  committed  on  French  subjects  by  Portugal. 
This  blockade  resulted  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Lisbon,  on  July  14, 1831,  by 
which  reparation  was  given  to  France  for  the  injuries  complained  of, 
and  the  Portuguese  vessels  captured  by  France  were  restored. 

In  1833  France  an(}  Great  Britain  imposed  a  blockade  on  the  ports  of 
Holland  without  terminating  the  pacific  relations,  between  the  block- 
ading squadron  and  Holland.  The  object  was  to  compel  the  assent  of 
Holland  to  the  recognition  of  Belgium. 

In  1838  France  took  the  same  course  in  blockading  the  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  isolating  the  fort  of  St.  Jean  d'Ulloa,  protesting  at  the  same 
time  that  pacific  relations  continued  between  the  two  countries.  Mex- 
ico, however,  not  regarding  the  measure  as  pacific,  declared  war  against 
France. 

In  the  same  year,  France  and  Great  Britain  united  in  blockading 
the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  The  blockade  lasted  ten  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  blockading  powers  insisted 
that  peace  still  continued. 

In  1850  Great  Britain,  as  a  punishment  for  certain  alleged  injuries 
inflicted  two  years  before  by  Greek  soldiers  on  the  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Fantome,  and  to  compel  payment  of  certain  other  indemnities, 
blockaded  the  ports  of  Greece.  The  blockade  was  withdrawn  without 
war. 

See  1  Calvo,  $  676. 

In  1860  Victor  Emmanuel,  then  King  of  Piedmont,  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary Government  of  Naples  in  blockading  ports  in  Sicily,  then 
held  by  the  King  of  Naples.  The  relations  between  the  two  courts  of 
Turin  and  Naples  continued  to  be  what  were  called  pacific. 

In  1862  Great  Britain  imposed  what  was  called  a  pacific  blockade 
on  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  avowed  object  was  redress  for  pil- 
lage, by  the  local  population,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  English  vessel. 
Earl  Bnssell,  in  imposing  this  blockade,  declared  that,  while  taking 
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this  measure,  the  British  GoTemraent  eoutinued  to  be  animated  by 
friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Ibid, 

In  February,  1879,  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  then  in  alliance  with  Feia, 
was  blockaded  by  Chili,  as  a  pretended  pacific  measure  of  redress,  war 
not  being  declared  nntil  the  succeeding  April. 

In  1880  something  very  much  like  a  blockade  was  instituted  by  the 
appearance  at  the  port  of  Dnlcigno  of  a  fleet  of  British,  German,  French, 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Italian  men-of-war,  the  avowed  object  being  to 
compel  the  Turkish  Government  to  execute  the  treaty  which  conc€?ded 
this  town  to  Montenegro.  Tbis  was  declared  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  ^Miaval  demonstration,"  intended  to  overawe  the  Sultan,  who  was 
a^ked  by  the  six  powers  to  join  in  this  ''demonstration"  by  withdraw- 
ing his  forces  from  the  town.  But  it  was  announced  that  if  the  town 
was  not  given  up  it  would  be  blockaded.  * 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  precedents,  the  weight  of  authority  is 
that  while  as  a  war  measure  a  blockade  when  effectual  will  be  inter- 
nationally respected,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  a  blockade  in- 
stituted as  part  of  a  system  of  pacific  pressure.  As  is  declared  by 
Hautefeuille  (ii,  264),  while  treaty  stipulations  as  to  blockades  are 
numerous,  they  all  of  them  imply  a  war  between  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  with  a  third  power,  in  which  war  the  other  contracting  party  is 
neutral.  The  declaration,  also,  of  April  16, 1856,  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  powers  except  tbe  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  proscribes, 
in  equally  formal  terms,  blockades  instituted  in  peace.  This  expression 
of  opinion  is  all  the  more  effective  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  asser- 
tion of  a  principle  that  is  new,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  a  principle 
that  is  established.  The  lustitut  de  droit  international,  also,  at  its 
meeting  at  The  Hague,  in  1874,  resolved  by  a  large  majority  that  pacific 
blockades  were  not  legitimate  methods  of  international  pressure. 
(Bevue  de  droit  int.,  1875,  609.)  But  this  action  was  not  unanimous, 
nor  are  publicists  and  statesmen  in  general  accord  when  treating  of 
this  important  question.  ''  Nous  nous  sommes  trouv^s  1^  dans  une 
situation  tr^s  difficile,  nous  faisions  un  blocus,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  la  guerre 
complete,  la  guerre  d^clar^e."  (Discours  de  M.  Guizot,  Feb.  8,  1841, 
cited  by  Fauchille,  48.)  A  pacific  blockade  is  declared  by  !Rolin-Jac- 
quemyns,  a  very  high  autbority,  to  be  an  intermediate  state  between 
peace  and  war.     (Revue  de  droit  int.,  1876, 165.) 

8ee  Deaoe,  Law  of  Blockade,  45-48.    Holtz.  Enoy.,  i,  807. 

Mr.  Lawrence  cites  Hautefeuille,  Droits  des  Nations  Neutres  (torn.  ii| 
274,  2m€  ed.),  as  stating  that  "  the  war  of  France  with  Mexico,  which 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1839,  was  preceded  by  two  years  of 
blockade.  In  the  last  case,  a  question,  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  third  power,  arose,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
whether  the  vessels  sequestered  during  the  blockade,  and  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Mexico,  should  be  restored.  However  the 
point,  whether  a  blockade  is  to  be  deemed  a  pacific  remedy,  may  be 
settled,  as  regards  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  it  cannot  be 
sustained  a«  to  neutrals,  otherwise  than  as  a  belligerent  measure. 
From  the  right  of  conquest  exercised  over  the  territorial  sea  arises  the 
right  of  blockade,  which  is  the  right  of  jurisdiction  accorded  by  the 
primitive  law  to  the  territorial  sovereign ;  a  right  by  virtue  of  which 
he  excludes  all   foreigners  from  passing  through  his  dominions,  and 
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the  immediate  consequence  of  which  is  to  cat  off  the  place  sur- 
Toanded  by  the  conquered  territory  from  all  communication  with  the 
foreigners  beyond  it.  The  duty  of  these  foreigners,  of  these  neutrals, 
is  to  respect  the  law  of  the  territorial  sovereignty;  they  cannot  enter 
his  dominions  without  his  consent,  without  being  exposed  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  which  they  violate.  A  blockade  is,  then,  an  act 
of  war.  It  is  the  result  of  a  previous  act,  which  can  only  take  place 
during  war,  the  complete  conquest  and  continued  possession  of  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  territory,    {Ibid,,  torn,  iii,  10,  182.'*) 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  845. 

Fiore  (Droit  int.,  2d  ed.,  1885,  trans.  byAntoine),  §'1231,  while  maintain- 
ing that  pacific  blockades  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  settled  principles 
of  international  law,  holds  that  they  are  virtually  reprisals,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  governing  reprisals  as  well  as  those  governing  blockades. 
He  insists,  however,  that  such  a  pacific  blockade  does  not  affect  third 
powers.  But  this  distinction  is  properly  rejected  in  a  note  by  the  trans- 
lator. A  blockade  merely  binding  the  blockading  and  blockaded  powers 
would  be  illusory. 

rV.  DUTY  OF  NEUTRAL  A8  TO  BLOCKADE-RUNNING. 

&365. 

During  the  late  civil  war  large  interests  in  England  were  concerned 
in  movements  for  breaking  the  blockade  in  the  Southern  ports.  The 
profits  were  enormous,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent,  and  great 
skill  and  energy  employed  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Nassau,  a  port  ordinarily  without  business,  became  the  center  of  a  large 
and  active  trade,  and  teemed  with  adventurers,  speculators,  and  sailors 
engaged  in  fitting  out  and  manning  vessels  to  run  into  the  blockaded 
X>ort6.  Many  of  these  vessels  were  built  in  Englan'^l  and  Scotland  for 
this  very  end ;  large,  deep,  swift,  painted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  catch 
the  eye,  capable  of  carrying  large  freight,  and  manned  with  bold 
and  skillful  navigators.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Government  protests  against  this  syntem,  organ- 
ized and  carried  on  in  and  through  British  ports  and  with  British  capi- 
tal. But  Earl  Russell,  in  a  letter  of  May  10, 1862,  declared  that  fitting 
ont  vessels  of  this  class  was  not  in  contravention  either  of  British  mu- 
nicipal law  or  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  likened  the  case  in  this  respect 
to  that  of  ezportations  of  munitions  of  war,  the  exportation  of  which  no 
state  is  required  by  international  law  to  prohibit.  A  blockade-runner, 
it  is  true,  if  proved  to  be  such,  can  be  seized  with  its  cargo  and  confis- 
cated, but  the  remedy  is  to  be  limited  to  this  seizure.  (Arch.  Dipl«, 
1862,  iv,  100 )  This  position  was  elaborately  sustained  by  Mountague 
Bernard  in  his  treatise  on  British  neutrality,  ch.  xii.  By  Kolin-Jacque- 
myns  (Bevue  de  droit  international  for  1871,  127-129),  the  position  is 
accepted  with  some  modifications,  and  only  in  subordination  to  the 
general  rule  that  to  impose  on  a  neutral  the  duty  of  stopping  the  build- 
ing and  sailing  of  blockade-runners  would  impose  a  new  and  onerous 
borden  on  neutrals,  and  give  an  undue  advantage  to  belligerency  over 
neutrality.  (See  Fauchille,  Blocus  Maritime,  Paris,  1882,  391.  The 
sabject  is  more  fully  examined  infra,  §§  402  ff.  See  also  Whart.  on  Con- 
tracts, §  479.) 
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<<  The  carrying  on  trade  with  ablockaded  port  isnot  abroach  of  mnnici- 
pal  law  nor  illegal,  so  as  to  prevent  a  court  of  the  loci  conira/^tus  from 
enforcing  the  contract  of  which  the  trade  is  the  subject.  A  neutral 
state  is  not  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  impede  or  diminish  its  own 
trade  by  municipal  restrictions.  A  neutral  merchant  may  ship  goods 
prohibited  jure  bellij  and  they  may  be  rightfully  seized  and  condemned. 
It  is  one  of  the  cases  where  two  '  conflicting  rights '  exist  which  either 
party  may  exercise  without  charging  the  other  with  doing  wrong.  As  the 
transportation  is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  neutral  sovereign, 
his  subjects  may  lawfully  be  concerned  in  it,  and  as  the  right  of  war 
lawfully  authorizes  a  belligerent  power  to  seize  and  condemn  the  goods, 
he  may  lawfully  do  it.  Whatever  is  not  prohibited  by  the  posi^ve  law 
of  a  country  is  lawful.  Although  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  England,  and  it  may  be  said  that  by  that  law  contra- 
band trade  is  prohibited^  to  neutrals,  and  consequently  unlawful,  yet 
the  law  of  nations  does  not  declare  the  trade  to  be  unlawful.  It  only 
authorizes  the  seizure  of  the  contraband  articles  by  the  belligerent 
powers.  (The  Helen,  35  Law  J.  (N.  S.),  Adm.,  2;  compare  with  it  the 
Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283 ;  Kichardson  v.  Marine  Insurance 
Go.,  6  Mass.,  113 ;  Seton  and  others  v.  Low,  1  Johns.  Ex  parte  Ohavasse, 
34  Law  J.  (N.  8.),  Chanc,  17.)" 

2  HaUeck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  176.    See  i^/ra,  $  375. 
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COVTBABAHD. 

I.    Munitions  of  war  contraband,  $  368. 
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L  MUNITIONS  OF  WAR  CONTRABAND, 

§  368. 

By  the  ^^  armed  neutrality^  entered  into  during  the  American  Bevo- 
Intionary  War  by  Uussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  1780,  "  being  the 
three  northern  powers  from  whose  dominions  chiefly  the  other  mari- 
time nations  of  "Europe  received  supplies  of  timber  and  other  naval 
Btores,"  the  effort  was  made  ^'  to  strike  these  from  the  list  of  contra- 
band, or  by  some  means  to  exempt  them  from  capture."  It  was  under- 
stood, however,  at  the  time,  that  this  was  an  exception  from  the  law  of 
nations.  By  this  law  ^<  timber  and  other  articles  for  the  equipment  of 
ships  are  contraband  of  war."  Hence  the  recital  of  this  principle  in 
Jay's  treaty  ought  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offense  to  France. 

Mr.  Pickering,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jan.  16,  1797.    MSS.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters. 

^*  If  the  circumstance,  and  the  cargo  and  its  destination,  show  un- 
equivocally that  its  application  must  be  to  military  purposes,  materials 
fit  for  both  peace  and  war  may  assume  the  character  of  contraband,  but 
if  those  circumstances  afford  solid  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  sus- 
pected materials  are  designed  only  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
nation  then  there  can  be  no  just  motive  for  interrupting  a  commerce 
which  ought  to  be  pronounced  lawful. 

'^This  principle  would  seem  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  conflicting 
rights  of  neutral  and  belligerent  powers ;  iov  neutrals  have  a  right  to 
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carry  od  ibeir  nsaal  commerce,  and  belligerents  bave  a  rigbt  to  prevent 
tbem  from  supplying  the  enemy  with  instruments  of  war.    •     •    • 

^<  In  the  catalogue  of  contraband  agreed  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  there  is  one  description  which  leaves  to  con- 
struction what  specific  articles  it  may  comprehend.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  'and  generally  whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment 
of  vessels.' 

^^  In  construing  this  question  the  British  courts  of  vice-admiralty  ap- 
pear to  consider  it  as  including  whatever  might,  by  any  possibility,  be 
applied  to  the  equipment  of  vessels.  Although  the  article  be  in  itself 
unfit  and  improper  for  that  use,  and  therefore  be  not  in  common  so  ap- 
plied, yet  if  it  might  by  possibility,  from  a  want  of  other  proper  mate- 
rials, admit  of  such  an  application,  the  courts  adjudge,  although  such 
other  materials  be  not  wanting  at  the  port  of  destination,  that  it  is  con- 
traband of  war. 

^<  This  construction  we  deem  alike  unfriendly  and  unjust  We  con- 
ceive that  the  expression  which  has  been  cited  comprehends  only  such 
articles  as  in  themselves  are  proper  for,  and  in  their  ordinary  use  are 
applied  to,  the  equipment  of  vessels. 

^<  Under  the  British  construction  all  operation  is  referred  to  the  word 
^directly.'  Expunge  it  from  the  sentence  and  according  to  them  the 
sense  will  remain  the  same.  But  plain  reason  and  the  soundest  and 
most  universally  admitted  rules  of  construction  forbid  us  to  interpret 
by  garbling  a  compact.  The  word  <  directly '  is  an  imi>6rtant  word, 
which  forms  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  the  description,  and  must 
have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  due  weight  in  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  the  article.  We  can  discover  no  effect  which  is 
allowed  to  it  unless  it  be  admitted  to  limit  the  description  to  materials 
which,  in  their  ordinary  use  and  common  application,  are  in  considerable 
quantities  proper  for,  or  ^  serve  directly  to,  the  equipment  of  vessels.' 
To  exclude  it,  or  to  construe  the  article  as  if  it  was  excluded,  is  to  sub- 
stitute another  agreement  for  that  of  the  parties. 

'<  We  do  not  admit  the  expression  we  are  considering  to  be  in  itself 
doubtful.  But  if  it  was  so,  rules  of  construction  prescribed  by  reason 
and  adopted  by  consent  seem  to  us  to  reject  the  interpretation  of  the 
British  courts. 

"  As  this  contract  is  formed  between  a  belligerent  and  neutral  nation, 
it  must  have  been  designed  to  secure  the  rights  of  each,  and  conse- 
quently to  protect  that  commerce  which  neutrals  may  lawfully  carry  on, 
as  well  as  to  authorize  the  seizure  of  articles  which  they  may  not  law- 
fully carry  to  the  enemy.  But  under  the  interpretation  complained  of, 
not  only  articles  of  doubtful  use  with  respect  to  the  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, but  such  as  are  not  proper  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  proper,  only  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  in  common  so  applied, 
are,  because  they  may  by  mere  possibility  admit  of  that  application, 
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olassed  with  articles  prohibited,  on  the  principle  that  they  are  for  the 
purposes  of  war. 

^<  This  construction  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  would  swell  the 
list  of  contraband  to  an  extent  which  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations 
do  not  authorize ;  it  would  prohibit,  as  being  for  the  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, articles  plainly  not  destined  for  that  purpose,  but  fitted  and  nec- 
essary for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men  in  peace.  And  it  would 
consequently  presuppose  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  rights  in  themselves  unquestionable,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is 
essential  to  themselves  and  not  injurious  to  Britain  in  the  prosecution 
of  tlm  war  in  which  she  is  engaged." 

Mr.  ManhaU,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  Sept.  20, 1800.    MSS.  Inst.,  MiniBteia. 
2  Am.  State  Pap.,  (For.  Bel.,)  488.    See  5  Am.  Law  Bev.,  256. 

In  the  draft  convention,  suggested  on  January  5, 1804,  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  mipister  to  England,  occurs  the 
following: 

"Aet.  IV.  Contraband  of  war  shall  consist  of  the  following  articles 
only :  Saltpeter,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts,  knap- 
sacks, saddles  and  bridles,  cannon,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  and  gunpowder ;  excepting 
however,  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
defense  or  use  of  the  ship  and  those  who  compose  the  crew,  and  no  other 
articles  whatever,  not  here  enumerated,  shall  be  reputed  contraband  or 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall  pass  freely  without  being  subjected  to 
the  smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  be  enemy's  property^  and  it  is  to  be 
particularly  understood  that  under  the  denomination  of  enemy's  prop 
erty  is  not  to  be  comprised  the  merchandise  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufactures  of  the  countries  or  dominions  at  war  which  shalV  have 
been  acquired  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and 
shall  be  transported  for  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  in 
any  case  or  on  any  pretext  be  excepted  from  the  freedom  of  the  neu- 
tral flag." 

On  this  Mr.  Madison  makes  the  following  observations: 

^'  This  enumeration  of  contraband  articles  is  copied  from  the  treaty  of 
1781  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Russia.  It  is  sufficiently  limited,  and 
that  treaty  is  an  authority  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  respected 
by  the  British  Government.  The  sequel  of  the  article,  which  protects 
the  productions  of  an  hostile  colony  converted  into  neutral  property,  is 
taken  from  the  same  model,  with  the  addition  of  the  terms  <  in  any  case 
or  on  any  pretext'  This  addition  is  meant  to  embrace  more  explicitly 
our  right  to  trade  freely  with  the  colonies  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  between  them  and  all  parts  of  the  world  in  colonial  productions, 
being  *at  the  time  not  enemy's  but  neutral  property;  a  trade  equally 
legitimate  in  itself  with  that  between  neutral  countries  directly  and 
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in  their  respective  vessels  and  such  colonies,  inrhich  her  regalations  do 
not  contest. 

^^In  support  of  this  right,  in  opposition  to  the  British  doctrine  that  a 
trade  not  allowed  by  a  nation  in  time  of  peace  cannot  be  opened  to 
neutrals  in  time  of  war,  it  may  be  urged  that  all  uations  are  in  the 
practice  of  varying  more  or  less  in  time  of  war,  their  commercial  laws 
fh>m  the  state  of  these  laws  in  time  of  peace,  a  practice  agreeable  to 
reason  as  well  as  favorable  to  neutral  nations ;  that  the  change  may 
be  made  in  time  of  war  on  considerations  not  incident  to  a  state  of 
war,  but  on  such  as  are  known  to  have  the  same  effect  in  time  of  peace; 
that  Great  Britain  herself  is  in  the  regular  practice  of  changing  her 
navigation  and  commercial  laws  in  times  of  war,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  a  neutral  intercourse  with  her  colonies ;  that  at  this  time  she 
admits  a  trade  between  neutral  countries  and  the  colonies  of  her  ene- 
mies, when  carried  on  directly  between  them  or  between  the  former 
and  herself,  interrupting  only  a  direct  trade  between  such  colonies  and 
their  parent  state,  and  between  them  and  countries  in  Europe,  other 
than  those  to  which  the^neutral  trade  may  respectively  belong;  that 
as  she  does  not  contest  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  hostile  col- 
onies within  these  limitations,  the  trade  can  be  aod  actually  is  carried 
on  indirectly  between  such  colonies  and  all  countries,  even  those  to  which 
the  colonies  belong ;  and  consequently  that  the  effect  of  her  doctrine 
and  her  practice  is  not  to  deprive  her  enemy  of  their  colonial  trade, 
but  merely  to  lessen  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  charges  inci- 
dent to  the  circuitous  course  into  which  it  is  forced,  an  advantage  to 
her  which,  if  just  in  itself,  would  not  be  sufficiently  so  to  balance  the 
impolitic  vexations  accruing  to  a  neutral  and  friendly  nation." 

MSS.  Inst.,  Ministen. 

<<I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  wherein  you  present  certain  reasons  which  lead  your  Govern- 
ment to  ask  that  this  Gk>vemment,  in  common  with  other  powers,  con- 
sent to  a  general  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Black  Sea  by  vessels  carrying  dynamite. 

<^In  the  form  in  which  the  request  is  presented,  this  Gk>vemment 
would  not  feel  justified  in  giving  this  measure  its  unqualified  sanction, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  not  so  much  on  the  inherent  danger  to  life 
and  property  of  the  explosives  named  while  in  transit  as  on  the  possible 
ulterior  wish  to  which  they  may  be  put.  I  need  scarcely  adduce  argu- 
ment to  show  that  such  a  course  is  tantamount  to  enlarging  the  inter- 
national definition  of  contraband  of  war,  and  making  the  substances  in 
question  contraband  also  in  time  of  peace.  To  this  prox>osition  the 
United  States  could  not  assent,  either  as  a  general  principle  or  in  its 
practical  application  to  a  class  of  explosives  whose  employment  is 
widely  extending  in  all  operations  of  mining  and  tunneling,  and  which, 
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rightly  ased,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  internal  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  nearly  all  countries. 

^^Ifj  however,  the  question  presented  were  one  of  regulating  the  con- 
veyance of  a  dangerous  detonating  or  Inflammably  substance,  so  that  its 
transit  might  be  unaccompanied  by  peril  to  life,  this  Government  could 
find  no  objection  to  such  a  course.  Our  own  laws  (sections  4472,  5353, 
and  5354  of  the  Bevised  Statutes)  prohibit  the  carriage  of  such  explo- 
sives upon  any  vessel  or  vehicle  whatever  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  to  the  United  States  or  between  the  States  and  Territories ; 
and  section  5354  especially  considers  the  death  of  any  person  when 
caused  by  the  transit  or  attempted  transit  of  such  explosives  as  entail- 
ing upon  the  offenders  the  penalty  for  manslaughter.  Our  statutesi 
however,  do  not  absolutely  prohibit,  but  simply  regulate  the  conveyance 
of  explosives. 

^'This  Government  will  be  happy  to  consider  any  scheme  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conveyance  of  explosives  through  the  straits  of  the  Porte, 
and  if  it  shall  not  appear  that  the  rights  of  peaceful  and  legitimate  com- 
merce or  of  transit  through  waters  by  which  the  world's  commerce  must 
necessarily  pass  are  interfered  with  or  prohibited,  your  Government 
may  rest  assured  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to  the  enforcement  of 
such  legislation." 

Mr.  Frelinghayaen,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Aristarohi  Bey,  Deo.  4,  1882.  MSS.  Notes, 
Turkey;  For.  Rel.,  1883. 

Mr.  King's  correspondence  in  1799  as  to  contraband  is  given  2  Am.  St.  Pap* 
(For  Eel.),  494/. 

Mr.  Seward's  report  of  Jan.  26,  1863,  ^ving  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
capture  of  British  vessels  sailing  from  one  British  porlHo  another  with  con- 
traband articles  for  the  Confederate  States,  is  given  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  27, 
37th  Cong.,  3d 


There  are  two  classes  of  goods  as  to  which  no  question  can  arise  in 
this  connection.  The  first  comprises  things  that  conld  not  possibly  be 
used  for  warlike  paTX)oses,  e.  g.j  books  in  no  way  connected  with  war, 
articles  of  family  dress,  etc.  The  second  comprises  articles  which  conld 
not  be  nsed  for  any  but  warlike  purposes,  e,  g.j  cannon,  torpedoes,  and 
fire-arms  so  constructed  as  to  be  fitted  only  for  military  use*  Between 
these  two  classes  fall  innumerable  articles,  whose  character  in  this  re- 
spect depends  upon  the  .concrete  case.  Iron,  for  instance,  would  not  be 
ordinarily  contraband ;  but  if  it  be  forwarded  to  a  cannon  foundry 
belonging  to  a  belligerent  to  be  made  up  into  cannon,  and  if  the  whole 
transaction  be  for  the  purpose  of  thus  applying  the  iron,  then  the  iron 
in  this  particular  case  would  be  contraband. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  226.    See  5  Am.  Law  Be  v.,  256. 

That  it  is  no  breach  of  neutrality  to  seU  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  see 

ifl0«,  $  391. 
As  to  oansal  relationship  requisite  to  impose  responsibility  in  such  cases,  see 
Whart.  Crim.  Law,  ^159ff.y  1961. 
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IL  AND  WHATEVER  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  BELLIGERENT  SUPPORT. 

(1)  As  TO  COAL. 

§369. 

<^  The  discussion  which  at  this  time  is  going  on  respecting  the  mili- 
tary character  of  coal,  and  whether  it  is  now  excluded  from  general « 
commerce  as  contraband  of  war  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  this  power  of  prohibition  and  seizure,  and  of  the  neeee- 
sity  of  watching  its  exercise  with  unabated  vigilance.  Here  is  an  articlei 
not  exclusively  nor  even  principally  used  in  war,  but  which  enters  into 
general  consumption  in  the  arts  of  peace,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  now 
vitally  necessary.  It  has  become  also  important  in  commercial  naviga- 
tion. It  is  a  product  of  nature  with  which  some  regions  are  bonnti- 
fblly  supplied  while  others  are  destitute  of  it,  and  its  transportatioD, 
instead  of  meeting  with  impediments,  should  be  aided  and  encouraged. 
The  attempt  to  enable  belligerent  nations  to  prevent  all  trade  in  this 
most  valuable  accessory  to  mechanical  power  has  no  just  claim  for  sup- 
I>ort  in  the  law  of  nations;  and  the  United  States  avow  their  determi- 
nation to  oppose  it  so  far  as  their  vessels  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Cabs,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Moaon,  June  27,  1859.    MS8.  Inst.,  France. 

''The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  having 
taken  the  President's  instructions,  has  now  the  honor  to  reply  to  the 
note  which  was  addressed  to  the  undersigned  by  the  honorable  William 
Stuart,  Her  Brit^nic  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires,  on  the  25th  day  of 
September  last,  concerning  certain  proceedings  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  York,  affecting  clearances  of  vessels  and  cargoes  from 
that  port  to  British  ports  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

''In  June  last,  Lord  Lyons,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister,  then 
residing  here,  submitted  to  the  undersigned  a  letter  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  addressed  to  his  lordship  by  P.  Edwards,  esq.,  her  Majesty's 
acting  consul  at  New  York.  It  was  set  forth  in  that  communication 
that  the  custom-house  authorities  in  that  port  had,  upon  several  occa- 
sions, thrown  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  shipment  of  coal, 
as  ordinary  merchandise,  to  Nassau,  and,  in  some  cases  where  the  goods 
were  already  embarked  and  even  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  they  had 
refused  to  permit  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea  until  such  goods  Dad  been 
relanded;  and  that  one  of  the  officials  had  shown  him  an  order,  issued 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  of  the  18th  of  April,  in  which  shipments 
of  coal  where  prohibited  to  any  ports  or  pla<;es  norUi  of  Cape  St.  Boqne 
and  west  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude  east,  where  there  was  a 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  might  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  Government  or  ships,  and  this  prohibition  embraced  all 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
and  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  South  America,     Mr. 
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Edwards  also  stated,  in  the  same  letter,  that,  upon  inquiry  of  the  offi- 
cer having  superintendence  of  the  clearance  bnreau  whether  it  was  in- 
tended that  this  order  should  be  strictly  enforced,  that  officer  replied 
that  such  was  the  collector's  intention.  Mr.  Edwards  proceeded  to 
state  that  a  British  merchant,  largely  interested  in  the  trade  of  the 
North  American  colonies  and  West  Indies,  had  informed  him  that  that 
merchant  had  made  repeated  applications  to  the  custom-house  to  be 
allowed  to  export  coal,  some  of  which  was  to  be  tendered  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  upon  the  West  India  station,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  enter  into  bonds  that  it  should  be  landed  in  foreign  ports, 
but  that  his  applications  had  all  been  rejected.  Mr.  Edwards  then 
commented  on  what  he  assumed  to  be  the  instructions  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the  collector 
at  New  York,  and  complained  that  the  very  great  discretionary  powers 
which  those  instructions  were  supposed  to  give  to  the  collector  had 
been  used  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of  British  trade,  and,  in  this 
connection,  he  represented  that  in  one  case  where  a  quantity  of  diy 
goods,  consisting  of  plain  and  printed  cotton  fabrics,  had  been  shipped 
on  a  British  vessel  for  Nassau,  the  shippers  were  obliged,  by  the  cus- 
tom-house, to  reland  them  before  permission  for  the  vessel  to  proceed 
to  sea  could  be  obtained ;  that  in  another  a  number  of  packages  of 
shoes  were  prohibited  from  exportation ;  and  that,  in  a  more  recent 
case,  where  an  order  had  been  received  from  some  merchants  at  Nas- 
sau to  ship  a  quantity  of  drugs,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  can- 
tharides,  and  acids,  only  a  portion  of  the  order  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ported. Mr.  Edwards  further  stated  that,  at  one  time,  strong  excep- 
tion was  taken  by  the  custom-house  officials  to  what  they  alleged  to  be 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  flour  and  provisions  shipped  at  New  York 
for  the  British  West  Indies,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  amounted 
to  actual  prohibition.  Mr.  Edwards  concluded  with  saying  that  much 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced,  and  yet  continued  to  be  experi- 
enced, by  British  merchants  in  New  York  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  had  been  enforced; 
that  articles  of  ordinary  export  were  at  times  prohibited,  while  wares 
which  could  be  of  service  to  belligerents  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
uninvestigated. 

*<  The  letter  of  Lord  Lyons  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  consideration.  That  officer,  upon  examin- 
ing the  case,  communicated  a  note  to  this  Department,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  coal  had  been  en- 
forced by  the  collector  under  instructions  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  18th 
of  April,  1862,  alike  upon  domestic  and  foreign  shipping  clearing  to 
ports  north  of  Gape  St.  Boque  and  west  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longi- 
tude east ,  and  the  Treasury  would,  with  pleasure,  remove  all  restric- 
tions upon  trade  when  the  existing  imperative  necessity  which  had 
indaced  them  should  cease.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  his 
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note,  commnnicated  to  the  undersigned  a  report  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject from  the  collector  of  the  cnstoms  at  New  York,  in  which  that  officer 
stated  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  devolved  upon  him,  he  had 
prohibited  the  shipment  of  coals,  dry  goods,  shoes,  quinine,  and  other 
drugs,  tin- ware,  munitions  of  war,  and  sundry  other  articles,  to  Nassau 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  ports,  when  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  were  intended,  by  individual  enterprise,  or  the  special 
contracts  of  British  subjects,  directly  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  that  articles  of  ordinary  export  have  at  times  been  prohibited, 
while  wares  which  could  only  be  of  service  to  a  belligerent  were  allowed 
to  pass  unquestioned,  the  collector  answered  that  he  had  no  data  in  his 
possession  which  could  be  referred  to  for  the  facts  thus  charged. 

"  The  note  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  report  of  the  col' 
lector  of  customs  at  New  York  were  promptly  commnnicated  by  the 
undersigned  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Stuart,  who  transmitted  the  same  to 
his  Government. 

^^  The  note  of  Mr.  Stuart  which  is  now  under  consideration  presents, 
as  the  undersigned  is  informed,  the  views  ef  fier  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  subject  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  briefly  but,  as 
is  believed,  fairly  recited.  By  that  note  the  undersigned  is  informed 
that  fier  Majesty's  Government  regard  the  subject  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that,  however  desirous  of  making  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  that  Government  may 
l>e,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  system  of  interference 
with  the  legitimate  trade  of  Great  Britain  which  is  now  practiced  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  such  interference  being  not  only  in  contra- 
vention of  the  treaties  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  established  principles  of  international  law. 

^^  Mr.  Stuart  then,  upon  the  documents  which  have  been  recited,  states 
the  case  which  is  thus  pronoanced  to  be  inadmissible,  as  follows,  namely: 
*  It  appears  that  British  vessels  lawfully  trading  between  New  York 
and  the  Bahamas  are  in  some  instances  refused  clearances  at  New  York, 
and  in  others,  after  having  been  regularly  cleared,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  authorities  of  the  articles  on  board,  are  detained 
and  searched,  and  are  required  either  to  reland  portions  of  their  cargoes 
or  to  give  bonds  that  no  part  of  the  cargo  shall  at  any  intermediate  time 
be  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  And  these  proceedings 
are  not  claimed  to  be  prescribed  by  any  general  law  or  regulation  of 
commerce,  but  are  avowed  to  be  wholly  discretionary  with  the  collector 
of  the  customs,  to  be  enforced  by  him  whenever  he  shall  entertain  the 
suspicion  and  belief  that  the  real  destination  of  the  cargo  is,  mediately 
or  immediately,  to  some  port  in  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  of  whatever  description,  loaded 
on  such  vessels  will  fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
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insurgents.  The  collector  of  the  castoms,  in  his  report  of  the  12th  of 
June,  states  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  devolved  npon  him 
as  an  officer  of  the  Oovernment  of  a  sovereign  people,  he  had  prohib- 
ited the  shipment  of  coals  and  dry  goods  and  shoes,  and  quinine  and 
other  drugs,  and  tin-ware,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles, to  Nassau  and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  ports  where  he 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  intended,  by  individual  enter- 
prise, or  the  special  contracts  of  British  subjects,  to  contribute  directly 
to  the  welfare  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.' 

^^TJpon  the  facts  thus  assnmed  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to  argue  the  case, 
saying  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  call  to  mind  any  prin- 
ciple of  international  jurisprudence,  nor  any  precedent  approved  by 
international  law,  to  justify  such  interference  with  the  trade  of  neu- 
trals. That  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at 
least  as  to  ports  and  places  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  state  of  war  in  which  the 
United  States  are  engaged;  and,  moreover,  that  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  (the  former  preserving  a 
strict  neutrality  or  indifference  between  the  belligerent  parties)  can  be 
affected  only  by  the  international  law  of  blockade.  Mr.  Stuart  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  that  the  United  States  will  admit  that  shipments 
similar  to  those  now  subjected  to  interference  from  New  York  to  Nas- 
sau and  other  British  x>orts,  if  made  in  time  of  peace,  could  not  be  pro- 
hibited without  giving  manifest  cause  of  just  complaint  to  Great  Britain, 
e6i>ecially  when  suc^h  shipments  remain  open  to  other  nations  not  hav- 
ing with  the  United  States  treaties  of  a  more  favorable  nature.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  Mr.  Stuart  says,  that  to  prohibit  such  shipments  to 
British  subjects,  while  permitting  them  to  the  subjects  of  other  nations, 
is  to  assume  a  state  of  quasi-hostility  to  Great  Britain,  on  account  of 
geographical  or  otlier  circumstances  supposed  to  mix  her  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  enemy  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to 
remark  that  the  doctrine  assumed  by  the  United  States  authorities 
would  seem  to  be  that  goods  which  ordinarily  may  be  lawfully  shipped 
from  the  United  States  by  British  subjects  to  certain  British  ports  in 
British  bottoms  may  be  embargoed  if,  in  the  judgment  of  an  inferior 
officer,  such  as  a  collector  of  a  port,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  on 
their  passage  to  the  British  x>ort  the  enemy  will  unlawfully  seize  them, 
or  that,  having  safely  arrived  at  that  port,  they  may  with  greater 
facility  be  exported  thence  to  the  enemy,  or  that  they  may  in  any  way 
fall  into  the  possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the  enemy.  After 
declaring  that  he  is  instructed  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
eannot  assent  to  such  a  doctrine,  Mr.  Stuart  observes  that  Great  Britain 
has  declared  her  neutrality  in  the  contest  now  raging  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and 
that  she  is  consequently  entitled  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  insist 
that  ber  Qommerc^  shall  not  be  interrupted,  except  upon  the  principles 
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which  ordinarily  apply  to  neutrals;  that  these  principles  anthorize 
nothing  more  than  the  maintenance  of  a  strict  and  actnal  blockade  of 
that  enemy's  ports,  by  sach  force  as  shall  at  least  make  it  evidently 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  them.  Bat  the  fact  of  a  neutral  ship 
having  succeeded  in  evading  a  blockade  affords  no  ground  for  inter- 
national complaint,  nor  is  it  an  offense  which  can  be  punished  upon  any 
subsequent  seizure  of  the  ship  after  she  has  successfully  run  the  block- 
ade. Mr.  Stuart  adds  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  it 
would  be  introducing  a  novel  and  dangerous  principle  in  the  law  of 
nations  if  belligerents,  instead  of  maintaining  an  effective  blockade, 
were  to  be  allowed,  upon  mere  suspicion  or  belief,  well  or  ill  founded, 
that  certain  merchandise  could  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  enemy's 
country,  to  cut  off  all  or  any  commerce  between  their  commercial  allies 
and  themselves;  that  this  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  effectual  block- 
ade recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  a  comparatively  cheap  and  easy 
method  of  interrupting  the  trade  of  neutrals.  But  when  this  illegal 
substitution  for  such  a  blockade  is  applied  to  a  particular  nation,  on 
account  of  the  geographical  position  of  its  territories,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, while  the  same  ports,  of  the  belligerent  are  open  for  like  exports 
to  other  nations,  the  case  assumes  a  still  graver  complexion.  Mr.  Stuart 
adds  that,  although  the  question  raised  by  the  supposed  interference 
with  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  as  to  what  are  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States  towards  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral 
country,  and  not  as  to  what  may  be  at  any  given  moment  the  local 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  laws  cannot  overreach  treaty  rights, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  system  of  interference  com- 
plained of  is  apparently  not  in  conformity  even  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Treasury  instructions  were  issued ; 
that  that  act  authorizes  the  refusal  of  clearances  to  foreign  vessels  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  satis'factory  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  goods  or  some  part  of  them  are  intended  for  ports  or 
places  in  possession  or  under  control  of  insurgents  against  the  United 
States,  and  authorizes  bonds  to  be  taken  only  to  secure  the  delivery 
of  the  cargo  at  the  destination  for  which  it  is  cleared,  and  in  order 
that  no  part  thereof  should  be  used  in  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  any 
person  or  parties  in  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

^'  Mr.  Stuart  then  argues  that  if  this  latter  condition  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  in  reasonable  construction  it  must,  of  any  use  preceding  de- 
livery at  the  specified  destination,  it  may  not  be  objectionable,  but  if 
nleant  to  make  the  master  and  owner  responsible  for  any  subsequent 
use  of  the  articles  constituting  the  cargo  after  they  have  passed  beyond 
their  i)Ower  of  control,  it  is  unreasonable  and  perfectly  inadmissible. 
Mr.  Stuart  further  remarks  that,  with  respect  to  the  apprehension  of 
imminent  danger  that  goods,  etc.,  may  fall  into  the  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  the  insurgents,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  act  of 
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Congress  appears  to  contain  no  provisions  applicable  to  any  exports  by 
sea  from  the  United  States,  the  third  section,  which  relates  to  that  sub- 
ject, being  strictly  confined  to  importations  into  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  transportation  upon  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  other  road 
or  other  means  of  transportation  withiu  the  United  States.  Therefore 
(Mr.  Stuart  remarks)  it  would  appear  that  what  has  been  doue  with 
respect  to  this  point  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  treaties 
and  of  international  law,  but  also  beyond  the  special  and  extraordinary 
enactments  prepared  by  Congress  itself.  Mr.  Stuart  concludes  that  the 
President  cannot  expect  that  Great  Britain  should  allow  British  trade 
with  her  own  colonies,  by  way  of  the  United  States,  or  the  trade  between 
her  own  colonies  and  the  United  States,  to  be  fettered  by  restrictions 
and  conditions  inconsistent  with  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  repugnant  to  international  law,  and  that  therefore 
Her  Majesty's  Government  expect  that  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  will  prohibit  the  imposing  of  all  such  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions as  have  thus  been  complained  of. 

'^  The  undersigned  regrets  that  Mr.  Stuart,  while  so  steadily  insist- 
ing that  the  proceedings  of  which  he  complains  are  in  contravention  of 
international  law,  has  not  thought  it  important  to  favor  the  undersigned 
with  references  to  the  particular  principles  or  maxims  of  that  law  which 
are  thus  assumed  to  be  infringed.  This  omission  is  the  more  regretted 
because  the  examination  of  authorities  made  by  the  undersigned  has 
failed  iu  bringing  those  principles  and  maxims  into  view.  Mr.  Stuart 
has  equally  omitted  to  indicate  the  particular  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  he  claims  have  been  infringed.  The  undersigned, 
however,  finds  in  the  convention  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
3d  day  of  July,  1815,  and  which  was  renewed  by  the  convention  of  the 
6th  August,  1817,  the  treaty  obligations  which,  in  the  absence  of  refer- 
ence by  Mr.  Stuart,  are  assumed  to  be  those  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  alludes. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  the  words  following: 

"  'Article  1.  There  shall  be,  between  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in 
Europe,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come, 
with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the 
territories  aforesaid  to  which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to 
epter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tories respectively ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of  their  commerce,  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  pro- 
tection and  security  for  their  commerce,  but  subject  always  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  respectively. 

*<  ^Article  2.  No  higher  or  other  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
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manailMStiire  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  and  no 
higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  of  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  than  are  or  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or 
charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of 
any  articles  to  the  United  States,  or  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  terri- 
tories in  Europe,  respectively,  than  such  as  are  payable  on  the  exi>orta- 
tion  of  the  like  articles  to  any  foreign  country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibi- 
tion be  imposed  on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  to  or  from  the  said  territories  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  or  to  or  from  the  said  United  States, 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations.' 

^'  By  enactments  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two  countries,  the  British 
colonies  are  brought  within  the  effect  of  the  stipulations  in  these  con- 
ventions. 

^'  Having  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  established  the  standard  by  which 
the  proceedings  complained  of  are  to  be  tried,  the  undersigned  proceeds 
to  examine  those  proceedings  themselves. 

<*  On  the  20th  of  May,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
a  law,  the  first  three  sections  of  which  are  as  follows : 

*' '  Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  of  the  13th  of  July,  1861,  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  refuse  a  clearance  to  any  vessel  or  other 
vehicle,  laden  with  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  destinedfor  a  foreign 
or  domestic  port,  whenever  he  shall  have  satisfactory  reasons  to  believe 
that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  part  thereof,  whatever 
may  be  their  ostensible  destination,  are  intended  for  ports  or  places  in 
possession  or  under  control  cf  insurgents  against  the  United  States; 
and  if  any  vessel  or  other  vehicle,  for  which  a  clearance  or  pi^ruiit  shall 
have  been  refused  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  by  his  order  as 
aforesaid,  shall  depart  or  attempt  to  depart  for  a  foreign  or  domestic 
port  without  being  duly  cleared  or  permitted,  such  vessel  or  other  ve- 
hicle, with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

'* '  Sec.  2.  That  whenever  a  permit  or  clearance  is  granted  for  either 
a  foreign  or  domestic  port  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector,  if  he  deem 
it  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  require  a  bond  to 
be  executed  by  the  master  or  the  owner  ( f  the  vessel  in  a  penalty  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  said 
collector  that  the  said  cargo  shall  be  delivered  at  the  destination  for 
which  it  is  cleared  or  permitted,  and  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  used 
in  affording  aid  or  comfort  to  any  person  or  parties  in  insurrection 
against  the  authori^  of  the  United  States. 
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**  *  Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
farther  empowered  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  transportation  on  any 
vessel,  or  upon  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  other  road  or  means  of  trans- 
portation within  the  United  States,  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
of  whatever  character,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  destination 
of  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  there  shall  be  satisfactory  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  intended  for  any  place 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  insurgents  against  the 
United  States,  or  that  there  is  imminent  danger  that  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  will  fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  such 
'insurgents;  and  he  is  further  authorized,  in  all  casiBS  when  he  shall 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  to  require  reasonable  security  to  be  given  that 
the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  not  be  transported  to  any  place 
under  the  insurrectionary  control,  and  shall  not  in  any  way  be  used  to 
give  aid  or  comfort  to  such  insurgents ;  and  he  may  establish  all  such 
general  or  special  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  if  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise shall  be  transported  in  violation  of  this  act,  or  of  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  established  in  pursuance  thereof, 
or  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  so  to  transport,  then  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  so  transported  or  attempted  to  be  transported  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.' 

'^ After  considering  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  most  carefal 
manner,  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  undersigned  that  they  invalidate  the 
act  of  Congress,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  recited.  By  the  law 
of  nations  every  State  is  sovereign  over  its  own  citizens  and  strangers 
residing  within  its  limits,  its  own  productions  and  fabrics,  and  its  own 
ports  and  waters,  and  its  highways,  and,  generally,  within  all  its  proper 
territories.  It  has  a  right  to  maintain  that  sovereignty  against  sedi- 
tion and  insurrection  by  civil  preventives  and  penalties  and  armed 
force,  and  it  has  a  right  to  interdict  and  prohibit,  within  its  own  bound- 
aries, exportation  of  its  productions  and  fabrics  and  the  supplying  of 
t  to  rs,  in  arms  against  itself,  with  material  and  munitions,  and  any 
other  form  of  aid  and  comfort.  It  has  a  right,  within  its  own  territo- 
ries, to  employ  all  the  means  necessary  to  make  these  prohibitions  ef- 
fective. It  does  not  appear  to  the  undersigned  that  the  United  States 
have  surrendered  this  right  by  the  convention  between  themselves  and 
Qreat  Britain  which  has  been  recited.  It  is  true  that  by  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  convention  of  1815  British  merchants  have  liberty  fully  and 
finely  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  into  the  ports,  rivers,  and 
places  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  protected 
ID  their  commerce  there,  but  this  right  is  expressly  restricted  to  the 
ports,  rivers,  and  places  only  into  which  other  foreigners  are  permitted 
to  enter,  and  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  reside  and  trade,  and  they 
*re,  moreover,  expressly  declared,  while  entering,  residing,  and  trad- 
es in  such  ports,  rivers,  and  places,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  stat- 
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utes  of  the  two  conntries.  So,  by  the  third  article  of  the  conventiou  of 
1815,  it  is  stipulated  that  prohibitions  shall  not  be  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation or  importation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  mann- 
facture  of  either  country ;  this  stipulation,  however,  is  not  absolute,  but 
only  a  stipulation  that  any  such  prohibition  shall  extend  equally  to  aU 
other  nations  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  The  law  of  Congress  seems  to 
be  free  from  the  special  objections  which  are  raised  by  Mr.  Stuart.  It 
does  not  confine  its  prohibitions  or  its  requirements  to  British  vessels 
trading  between  New  York  and  the  Bahamas,  but  applies  them  to  all 
vessels  of  all  nations,  including  the  United  States,  wherever  trading, 
whether  with  the  Bahamas  or  with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
prohibitions  and  requirements  are  not  uncertain  as  to  the  authority 
which  prescribes  them  or  the  form  of  the  prescription,  but  they  are  de- 
clared and  promulgated  in  solemn  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  on  which  the  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments are.  suspended  are  not  left  to  capricious  suspicions  or  belie&,  but 
they  are  dependent  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  ascertainable  facts. 
They  involve  no  question  of  neutral  rights,  because  no  neutral  has  or 
can  have  a  right  more  than  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  do  an 
act  within  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  act  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
blockade  of  the  insurrectionary  ports,  because  it  confines  its  prohibi- 
tions and  requirements  to  transactions  occurring,  and  to  persons  resid- 
ing or  being,  within  the  ports  actually  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
and  under  their  undisputed  protection  and  control. 

'*  Having  thus  vindicated  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  complained  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred, the  undersigned  will  next  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  act 
has  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  executed. 

"On  the  14th  of  April,  1862,  before  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed, 
it  had  been  reported  to  the  President  that  anthracite  coal  was  being 
shipped  from  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  southern  ports 
within  and  to  other  southern  ports  without  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  fuel  to  piratical  vessels  which  were  engaged  in 
depredating  on  the  national  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  therefore,  by  authority  of  the  President,  who  is  charged 
with  the  supreme  duty  of  maintaining  and  executing  the  laws,  issued 
to  the  collectors  of  the  customs  at  New  York  and  other  ports  the  fol- 
lowing instruction : 

"  'Clear  no  vessel  with  anthracite  coal  for  foreign  'ports  nor  for  home 
ports  south  of  Delaware  Bay  till  otherwise  instructed.' 

"It  was  thereupon  represented  to  the  President  that  this  order  was 
unnecessarily  stringent  and  severe  upon  general  commerce,  because  it 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  coal  to  ports  situated  so  far  from  the 
haunts  and  harbors  of  the  pirates  that  the  article  would  not  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation  to  such  haunts  and  harbors,  and  thereupon 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury,  by  the  President's  authority,  on  the  18th 
of  May  issued  a  new  instruction  on  the  subject  to  the  collectors  of  the 
customs,  which  was  of  the  effect  following : 

"  *The  instructions  of  the  14th  nltimo,  concerning  the  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  coals,  "^ve  so  far  modified  as  to  apply  only  to  ports 
north  of  Gape  St.  Koque,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and 
west  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude  east.  Goal  may  be  cleared  to 
other  foreign  ports,  as  before,  until  further  directed.' 

"  The  subject  of  supplies  of  coal  and  other  merchandise  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress,  with  the  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  law  before  mentioned,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  23d  of  May  last,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  approval 
of  the  law,  issued  the  following  instruction  to  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States : 

*«  *  Until  further  instructed  you  will  regard  as  contraband  of  war  the 
following  articles,  viz<<  Cannon,  mortars,  firearms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpeter,  balls,  bullets, 
pikes,  swords,  sulphur,  helmets  or  boarding-caps,  sword  belts,  saddles 
and  bridles,  always  excepting  the  quantity  of  the  said  articles  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose 
the  crew,  cartridge-bag  material,  percussion  and  other  caps,  clothing 
adapted  for  uniforms,  rosin,  sail-cloth  of  all  kinds,  hemp  and  cordage 
material,  ship  lumber,  tar  and  pitch,  ardent  spirits,  military  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy,  dispatches  of  the  enemy,  and  articles  of  like 
character  with  those  specially  enumerated. 

"  *Tou  will  also  refuse  clearances  to  all  vessels  which,  whatever  the 
ostensible  destination,  are  believed  by  you,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  to 
be  intended  for  x>orts  or  places  in  possession  or  under  the  control  of  in- 
surgents against  the  United  States,  or  that  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  of  whatsoever  description,  will 
fall  into  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  such  insurgents.  And 
in  all  cases  where,  in  your  judgment,  there  is  ground  for  apprehension 
that  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shipped  at  your  port  will  be  used 
in  any  way  for  the  aid  of  the  insurgents  or  the  insurrection,  you  will 
require  substantial  security  to  be  given  that  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  shall  not  in  any  way  be  used  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  such 
insurgents.  You  will  be  especially  careful,  upon  applications  for  clear- 
ances, to  require  bonds  with  sufficient  sureties  for  fulfilling  faithfully 
all  the  conditions  imposed  by  law  or  departmental  regulations  from 
shippers  of  the  following  articles  to  the  ports  opened,  or  to  any  other 
ports  from  which  they  may  easily  be  and  are  probably  intended  to  be 
reshipped  in  aid  of  the  existing  insurrection,  namely :  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  coals,  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  brass,  telegraph  instruments,  wire, 
porous  cups,  platinum,  sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  and  all  other  telegraph  ma- 
terials, marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  paddle-wheels,  cylinders, 
cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers,  fire  bars,  and  every  article 
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whatever  which  is,  can,  or  may  become  applicable  for  the  manafactare 
of  marine  machinery  or  for  the  armor  of  vessels.' 

<<  These  are  the  Treasury  regulations  onder  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  collector  at  New  York,  which  are  complained  of  by  Mr.  Stuart,  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  not  apparent  to  the  undersigned 
that  these  regu  lations  in  any  way  transcend  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  upon  the  collectors  of  the  XTuited 
States  by  the  before-recited  act  of  Congress.  Nor  is  it  apparent  that 
they  are  more  obnoxious  than  that  act  itself  is  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Stuart.  They  do  not  expressly,  nor  by  any  im- 
plication, discriminate  against  Great  Britain,  her  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies, and  in  favor  of  any  other  nation,  or  even  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  discriminate  between  British  ports,  British  mer- 
chants, British  vessels,  or  British  merchandise,  and  the  ports,  merchants, 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
instructions  leave  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  the^  collector  as  a  subordi- 
nate officer,  but  they  are  explicit  commercial  regulations,  prescribed  by 
the  highest  authority.  The  conditions  on  which  prohibitions  are  to 
attach  are  to  be  ascertained  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  and  for  the 
collector's  exercise  of  power  in  applying  them  he  is  responsible  to  the 
head  of  the  Department  to  which  he  belongs.  The  regulations  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  blockade,  but  they  affect  only  persons, 
vessels,  merchandise,  ports,  waters,  and  highways,  exclusively  within 
the  United  States  and  within  the  territories  which  are  in  the  absolute 
and  unquestioned  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law  to  their  authority. 

'^  Fully  admitting  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Stuart  so  earnestly  con- 
tends, that  all  proceedings  and  even  regulations  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  affect  foreign  commerce  must  not  discriminate  to  the 
prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  the  undersigned  finds  no  adequate  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  principle  is  violated  in  these  regulations.  The 
instructions  issued  on  the  14th  of  April  and  the  18th  of  May,  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  coals  to  ports  within  geographical  limits,  which 
leave  freedom  of  export  to  the  other  one-half  of  the  world,  may  seem  to 
furnish  ground  for  exception.  But  the  prohibition  applies  to  all  Amer- 
ican and  all  foreign  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  all  the  states  which  are  situated  within  the  as- 
signed limits,  as  well  as  to  British  dependencies  situated  therein.  It  is 
understood  to  be  an  accepted  maxim  that  no  law  reaches  in  effect  be- 
yond the  point  where  the  reason  of  the  law  fails,  especially  if  the  law  so 
extended  should  be  productive  of  injuries  without  object  and  without 
compensation  or  benefit.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  insurgents  of  the  United  States  could  in  any  way  derive  benefit 
from  the  exportation  of  anthracite  coal  to  Archangel,  or  to  Shanghai, 
or  to  Japan.  Nor  is  it  manifest  that  the  British  nation,  its  merchants, 
and  vessels,  do  not,  in  common  with  other  nations,  their  merchants, aud 
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vessels,  derive  benefits  and  advantages  from  the  export  permitted  to  all 
IK)rt8  of  whatever  nation  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the*  Treasury.  Nevertheless  the  President,  desirous  to  remove  all  pos- 
sible grounds  for  misconstruction,  has  directed  that  those  instructions 
shall  be  rescinded,  so  that  the  case  will  stand  altogether  upon  the  act 
of  Congi^ess  and  the  general  instructions  of  the  Treasury,  which  have 
been  recited. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  special  proceedings  of  the  collector  of  the  customs 
at  2^ew  York,  which  are  complained  of,  the  information  presented  to  the 
oudersigned  is  vague  and  uncertain.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
in  the  papers  under  consideration  that  he  has  in  any  case  made  a  clear- 
ance or  exacted  a  bond  which  involved  any  infringement  of  the  law  of 
Congress  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury.  This  Government  will 
cheerfully  examine  upon  its  merits  any  case  of  infringement  which  may 
be  presented  to  it,  and  will  promptly  render  the  redress  which  shall  be 
doe,  if  the  complaint  shall  be  sustained }  and  it  will  further  instruct  all 
its  collectors  that,  in  performing  their  duties,  they  will  be  governed  by 
not  merely  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  the  act  of  Congress,  so  as  to  make  no  injurious  or  invidious  dis- 
crimination to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Seward,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Oct.  3,  1862.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. ; 
Dip.  CoiT.,  1862.    See  5  Am.  Law  Key.,  264. 

"  The  duties  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations  cannot  be  either  ex- 
panded or  contracted  by  national  legislation.  The  United  States,  for 
instance,  may,  in  excessive  caution,  require  from  its  citizens  duties  more 
stringent  than  those  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  this,  while  it 
may  make  them  penally  liable  in  their  own  land,  does  not  by  itself  make 
them  or  their  Government  extra- territorially  liable  for  this  action  in  dis- 
obeying such  local  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Government  can- 
not diminish  its  liability  for  breach  of  neutrality  by  fixing  a  low  statu- 
tory standard. 

^'  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  fact  that  certain  articles  of  com- 
merce are  contraband  does  not  make  it  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  export 
them.  There  has  not  been  since  the  organization  of  our  Government, 
a  European  ^ar  in  which,  in  full  accordance  with  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  as  accepted  by  the  United  States,  munitions  of  war  have  not 
been  sent  by  American  citizens  to  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents,  yet 
it  has  never  been  doubted  that  these  munitions  of  war,  if  seized  by  the 
belligerent  against  whom  they  were  to  be  used,  could  have  been  con- 
demned as  contraband. 

<<  The  question,  then,  is  whether  furnishing  to  belligerents  coal  and  life- 
shells,  which  appear  to  have  composed  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  British 
vessels  which  gave  rise  to  this  correspondence,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality 
whicb  the  law  of  nations  forbids. 
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^'  The  questioii  most  be  answered  in  the  negative  as  to  coal,  and  the 
same  conclusion  may  be  adopted  with  regard  to  life-shells,  which  are 
said  to  be  projectiles  nsed  in  the  bringing  to  shore  or  rescue  of  wrecks. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  perceived  why  in  the  present 
case  the  United  States  authorities  should  intervene  to  prevent  such 
supply  from  being  forwarded  to  the  open  ports  of  either  belligerent 
Even  supposing  such  articles  to  be  contraband  of  war  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  offended  belligerent,  it  is  no 
breach  of  neutrality  for  a  neutral  to  forward  them  to  such  belligerent 
ports,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  risks.  When,  however,  such  articles 
are  forwarded  directly  to  vessels-of-war  in  belligei-ent  service,  another 
question  arises.  Provision  and  munitions  of  war  sent  to  belligerent 
cruisers  are  unquestionably  contraband  of  war.  Whether,  however,  it 
is  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations  to  forward  them  directly 
to  belligerent  cruisers,  depends  so  much  upon  extraneous  circumstances 
that  the  question  can  only  be  properly  decided  when  these  circum- 
stances are  presented  in  detail." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smithers,  June  1,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  China; 

For.  Rel.,  1885. 
Ab  to  exportation  of  coal  as  contraband,  see  Whart.  Com.    Am.  Law,  $  251; 

Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $$  1901  ff.    As  to  depots  of  coal,  see  infm,  i 

398. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Geneva  tribunal 
(infraj  §  402a) : 

It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  proofs  showed  that 
the  insurgent  cruisers  were  permitted  to  supply  themselves  with  coal  in 
British  ports  in  greater  quantities  and  with  greater  freedom,  and  with 
less  restrictions  than  were  imposed  upon  the  United  States ;  and  it  was 
insisted  that,  in  consequence  of  these  facts,  there  was  an  absence  of 
neutrality,  which  made  those  ports  bases  of  hostile  operations  against 
the  United  States  under  the  second  rule  of  the  treaty. 

On  this  point  the  award  says  that — 

In  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  second 
rule,  prohibiting  the  nse  of  nentral  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operations  for  a 
belligerent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected  with  special  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place,  which  may  combine  to  give  them  such 
character. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  terms  of  the  award  that  Great  Britain  is 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  any  vessel  solely  in  consequence  of  ille- 
gal supplies  of  coal.  The  question  is,  therefore,  a  speculative  one,  so 
far  as  relates  to  this  controversy.  The  opinions  of  the  four  arbitrators 
who  signed  the  award  furnish,  however,  the  explanation  of  what  they 
mean  when  they  speak  of  "  special  circumstances  of  time,  of  persons,  or 
of  place." 

Mr.  Adams  says : 

I  perceive  no  other  way  to  determine  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  a  nentral  in 
these  cases,  than  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  to  show  the  intent  of  the  grant 
in  any  specific  case..  Fraud  or  falsehood  in  such  a  c^e  poisons  everything  it  touches. 
Even  indifference  may  degenerate  into  willfnl  negligence,  and  that  will  impose  a 
burden  of  proof  to  relieve  it  before  rosponsibility  can  be  relieved. 
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Count  Sclopis  says: 

I  will  not  say  that  the  simple  fact  of  having  allowed  a  greater  amount  of  coal  than 
waa  necessary  to  enable  a  vessel  to  reach  the  nearest  port  of  its  country  constitutes  in 
itself  a  sufficient  grievance  to  call  for  an  indemnity.  As  the  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land said  on  the  12th  of  June,  1871,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  England  and  the  United 
States  equally  hold  the  principle  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to  fur- 
nish arms  to  a  belligerent.  But  if  an  excessive  supply  of  coal  is  connected  with  other 
circumstances  which  show  that  it  was  used  as  a  veritable  re$  hostUUf  then  there  is  an 
infraction  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty.  *  *  *  Thas,  for  example,  when  I  see 
the  Florida  and  the  Shenandoah  choose  for  their  fields  of  action,  the  one  the  stretch 
of  sea  between  the  Bahama  Archipelago  and  Bermuda,  to  cruise  there  at  its  ease,  and 
the  other  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  for  the  purpose,  immediately  carried  out,  of 
l^oing  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  there  to  attack  the  whaling  vessels,  I  cannot  but  regard  the 
aap plies  of  coal  in  quantities  sufficient  for  such  services  infraction  of  the  second  rule 
of  Article  VL 

Mr.  Stampfli  says  of  the  Sumter: 

The  permission  given  to  the  Sumter  to  remain  and  to  take  in  coal  at  Trinidad  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for  accusing  the  British  authorities  of  having 
failed  in  their  duties  as  neutrals,  because  the  fact  cannot  be  considered  by  itself,  since 
the  Sumter  both  before  and  after  that  time  was  admitted  into  the  ports  of  many  other 
states,  where  it  staid  and  took  in  coal,  *  *  *  so  that  it  cannot  be  held  that;  the 
port  of  Trinidad  served  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Id  the  FraDco-Grerman  war  of  1870,  Prince  Bismarck  earnestly  remon- 
strated with  Great  Britain  for  permitting  the  export  of  coal  to  France. 
This  remonstrance,  however,  was  ineffectual.  *'  When  Prussia  was  in 
the  same  position  as  that  in  which  Great  Britain  then  found  herself, 
her  line  of  conduct  was  similar,  and  she  found  herself  equally  unable  to 
enforce  upon  her  subjects  stringent  obligations  against  the  exportation 
even  of  unquestionable  munitions  of  war.  During  the  Crimean  war, 
arms  and  mjunitions  were  freely  exported  from  Prussia  to  Bussia,  and 
arms  of  Belgian  manufacture  found  their  way  to  the  same  quarter 
through  Prussian  territory,  in  spite  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  prohibiting  the  transport  of  arms  coming  from  foreign 
states." 

!2HaUeok'8  Int.  Law.  (Baker's  ed.),  258,  note.  France  took  the  ground  that 
coal  was  DOt  contraband ;  ibid.,  260. 

Nentral  duties  as  to  allowing  belligerents  to  receive  supplies  of  coal  are  dis- 
cussed infraj  $$  398/. ;  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $$  226, 241. 

It  is  certainly  no  breech  of  neutrality  to  sell  coal  for  use  on  a  bellig- 
erent steamer  visiting  the  port  of  sale  casually  under  stress  of  weather. 
Bat  it  would  plainly  be  a  breach  of  neutrahty  to  establish  a  coaling 
depot  to  supply  all  steamers  of  any  particular  belligerent. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  226.    Infra,  $  398. 

(2)  As  TO  PROVISIONS. 

§370. 

<*  In  one  of  your  letters  of  March  13,  you  express  your  apprehensions 
that  some  of  the  belligerent  powers  may  stop  our  vessels  going  with 
grain  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies,  and  ask  instructions  which  may 
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meet  the  question  in  varioas  points  of  view,  intending,  however,  in  the 
mean  time  to  contend  for  the  amplest  freedom  of  neutral  nations.  Your 
intention  in  this  is  perfectly  proper,  and  coincides  with  the  ideas  of  our 
own  Government  in  the  particular  case  you  put,  as  in  general  cases. 
Such  a  stoppage  to  an  unblockaded  port  would  be  so  unequivocal  an 
infringement  of  the  neutral  rights,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  will  be 
attempted.  With  respect  to  our  conduct  as  a  neutral  nation,  it  is 
marked  out  in  our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  two  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers ;  and  as  the  duties  of  neutrality  require  an  equal  conduct 
to  both  parties,  we  should,  on  that  ground,  act  on  the  same  principles 
towards  Great  Britain.  We  presume  that  this  would  be  satisfactory  to 
her,  because  of  its  equality ^  and  because  she  too  has  sanctioned  the  same 
principles  in  her  treaty  with  France.  Even  our  17th  article  with  France, 
which  must  be  disagreeable,  as  from  its  nature  it  is  unequal,  is  adopted, 
exactly,  by  Great  Britain  in  her  40th  article  with  the  same  power ;  and 
would  have  laid  her,  in  a  like  case,  under  the  same  unequal  obligations 
against  us.  We  wish  then  that  it  could  be  arranged  with  Great  Brit- 
ain that  our  treaties  with  France  and  Holland,  and  that  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  (which  agree  in  what  respects  neutral  nations)  shouldform 
the  line  of  conduct  for  us  all,  in  the  present  war,  in  the  cases  for  which 
they  provide.  Where  they  are  silent,  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  natioDs  must  give  the  rule.  I  mean  the  principles  of  that  law  as  they 
have  been  liberalized  in  latter  times  by  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
morals,  and  evidenced  by  the  declarations,  stipulations,  and  practice  of 
every  civilized  nation.  In  our  treaty  with  Prussia  indeed  we  have  gone 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  doing  away  restraints  on  the  commerce  of 
peaceful  nations,  by  declaring  that  nothing  shall  be  contraband,  for,  in 
truth,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts,  when  every  country  has 
such  ample  means  of  procuring  arms  within  and  without  itself,  the  reg- 
ulations of  contraband  answer  no  other  end  than  to  draw  other  nations 
into  the  war.  However,  as  nations  have  not  given  sanction  to  this  im- 
provement, we  claim  it,  at  present,  with  Prussia  alone." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  M«i.y  7, 1793.  MSS.  InAt.,  Ministeis. 

*^  Beason  and  usage  have  established  that  when  two  nations  go  to 
war,  those  who  choose  to  live  in  peace  retain  their  natural  right  to 
pursue  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other  ordinary  vocation, 
to  carry  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  nations,  bel- 
ligerent or  neutral,  as  usual,  to  go  and  come  freely  without  inquiry  or 
molestation,  and  in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  shall  be  for  them 
as  if  it  did  not  exist.  One  restriction  on  their  natural  rights  has  been 
submitted  to  by  nations  at  peace,  that  is  to  say,  that  of  not  furnishing 
to  either  party  implements  merely  of  war  for  the  annoyance  of  the  other, 
nor  anything  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded  by  its  enemy.  What  these 
implements  of  war  are,  has  been  so  often  agreed  and  is  so  well  under- 
stood, as  to  leave  little  question  about  them  at  this  day.    There  does 
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not  exist  perhaps  a  nation,  in  our  common  hemisphere,  which  has  not 
made  a  particnlar  enameration  of  them  in  some  or  all  of  their  treaties, 
under  the  name  of  contraband.  It  suffices  for  the  present  occasion  to 
say  that  com,  flour,  and  meal  are  not  of  the  class  of  contraband,  and 
consequently  remain  articles  of  free  commerce.  A  culture  which,  like 
that  of  the  soil,  gives  employment  to  such  a  proportion  of  mankind, 
Gonld  never  be  suspeuded  by  the  whole  earth,  or  interrupted  for  them, 
whenever  any  two  nations  should  think  it  proper  to  go  to  war. 

i«  The  state  of  war,  then,  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
furnishes  no  legitimate  right  to  either  to  interrupt  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  or  the  peaceable  exchange  of  its  produce  with  all  na- 
tions ;  and  consequently  the  assumption  of  it  will  be  as  lawful  hereaf- 
ter as  now,  in  peace  as  in  war.  'So  ground,  acknowledged  by  the  com- 
mon reason  of  mankind,  authorizes  this  act  now,  and  unacknowledged 
ground  may  be  taken  at  any  time  and  all  times.  We  see,  then,  a  prac- 
tice begun  to  which  no  time,  no  circumstances,  prescribe  any  limits,  and 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  agriculture,  that  branch  of  industry 
which  gives  food,  clothing,  and  comfort  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  States.  If  any  nation  whatever  has  a  right  to  shut  up, 
to  our  produce,  all  the  ports  of  the  earth  except  her  own  and  those  of 
her  Mends,  she  may  shut  up  these  also,  and  so  confine  us  within  our 
own  limits.  No  nation  can  subscribe  to  such  pretensions ;  no  nation 
can  agree,  at  the  mere  will  or  interest  of  another,  to  have  its  peaceable 
industry  suspended  and  its  citizens  reduced  to  idleness  and  want.  The 
loss  of  our  produce,  if  destined  for  foreign  markets,  or  that  loss  which 
woold  result  from  an  arbitrary  restraint  of  our  markets,  is  a  tax  too  se- 
rious for  us  to  acquiesce  in.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to  say  we 
and  our  friends  wUl  buy  your  produce.  We  have  a  right  to  answer  that 
it  suits  us  better  to  sell  to  their  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends.  Our 
ships  do  not  go  to  France  to  return  empty.  They  go  to  exchange  the 
surplus  of  one  produce  which  we  can  spare  for  surpluses  of  other  kinds 
which  they  can  spare  and  we  want ;  which  they  can  furnish  on  better 
terms  and  more  to  our  mind  than  Oreat  Britain  or  her  friends.  We 
have  a  right  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  market  best  suits  us,  and  they 
have  none  to  forbid  us  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
which  we  may  obtain  from  any  other  independent  country." 

Same  to  same,  Sept.  7, 1793 ;  ibid,  1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  393.  See  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Hr.  Hammond,  Sept.  22, 1793 ;  ibid,,  399.  Mr.  Jefferson  to  minister  from  France, 
Not.  30, 1793.  4  Jeff.  Works,  84.  Mr.  Pinokney  to  Lord  GrenYiUe,  Jan.  2b, 
1794.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel),  240, 448. 

<*  If,  by  a  circuit  of  construction,  food  can  be  universally  ranked  among 
military  engines,  what  article,  to  which  human  comfort  of  any  kind 
can  be  traced,  is  not  to  be  registered  as  contraband  t  In  some  peculiar 
circumstances  it  must  be  confessed  com,  meal,  and  flour  are  so ;  as  in 
a  bloekade^  siege,  or  investment    There  the  exclusion  of  them  directly 
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and  obvioasly  goes  to  the  redaction  of  the  place;  bat  neutral  oommeroe 
is,  in  this  instance,  infringed  only  ^here  the  exclasion,  if  continoed 
withoat  intermission,  woald  be  decisive  in  its  effect." 

Mr.  Bandolph;  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  May  1, 1794.     1  Am.  St.  P^. 
(For. Eel.;,  450. 

^^  Before  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  her  cruisers  captured  neutral 
vessels  bound  to  France  with  provisions.  She  asserted  that  in  certain 
cases  provisions  were  contraband  of  war,  consequently  that  she  might 
lawfully  capture  and  confiscate  such  provisions.  We  opposed  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  practice.  Britain  insisted  on  her  right.  In  this  dilemma 
it  was  agreed  by  the  treaty  that  whenever  provisions  becoming  contra- 
band by  the  law  of  nations  should  be  captured,  they  should  be  paid  for 
with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit.  This  stipulation,  withoat  admit- 
ting the  principle,  by  securing  the  American  merchants  from  loss  in 
case  of  capture,  would  certainly  tend  to  promote  rather  than  to  discour- 
age adventures  in  provisions  to  France." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jan.- 16, 1797.    MS8.  Inst.,  Min- 
isten. 

<<  Certain  pr<msi(ms  are  not  allowed,  by  the  consent  of  nations,  to  be 
contraband  but  where  everything  is  so,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blockaded 
town,  with  which  all  intercourse  is  forbidden.^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Everett,  Feb.  24, 182^.  7  Jeff.  Works,  270.    See  7  Am.  Law 
Bev..456. 

^<As  a  means  of  annoyance,  this  international  prohibition  against  car- 
rying to  a  country  engaged  in  hostilities  articles  useful  for  military  pur- 
poses is  practically  of  little  value  to  its  enemy.  It  found  its  way 
into  the  code  of  nations  when  the  means  of  supply  were  much  more 
restricted  than  at  present,  and  before  the  progress  of  improvement  had 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  almost  every  nation  to  provide  itself  with  what- 
ever it  may  want,  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.    •    •    • 

"There  is  no  accepted  enumeration  of  the  articles  coming  within  the 
prohibition.  And  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  collision,  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  to  be  tested  is  so  loosely  defined  that  it  is  practically 
of  little  use,  but  to  furnish  a  pretext  when  one  is  wanting,  to  enable 
l)arties  at  war  to  enlarge  the  contraband  list  at  their  pleasure.  Some  of 
the  later  and  approved  writers  ui>on  the  law  of  nations,  as  Hautefeuiile 
and  Ortolan,  object  to  this  power  of  extension  ad  libitum^  and  the  former 
particularly  confines  the  list  to  objects  of  first  necessity  for  war,  and 
which  are  exclusively  useful  in  its  prosecution,  and  which  can  be  directly 
employed  for  that  purpose  without  undergoing  any  change— that  is  to 
say,  to  arms  and  munitions  of  war." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  June  27,  1859.    MSS.  Inst,,  France. 

"  I  have  followed  with  peculiar  interest  the  European  discussipn  relat- 
ing to  the  French  declaration  making  rice  contraband  of  war. 
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^<  The  greater  namber  of  the  European  powers,  so  far  as  I  have  ob* 
served,  have  failed  to  avow  their  position  on  this  question.  England, 
however,  fonnd  her  navigation  and  commercial  interests  so  mnch  in- 
volved that  her  Government  appears  to  have  protested  against  the 
doctrine.  At  the  risk  of  daplicating  the  information  already  on  the  files 
of  the  Department,  I  inclose  herewith  a  printed  snmmary  of  the  Anglo- 
French  views  of  the  qaestion,  deeming  it  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
fQes  of  important  international  qaestions. 

"But  more  especially  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
principle  involved  in  this  declaration,  as  it  concerns  our  American  in- 
terests. We  are  neutrals  in  European  wars.  Food  constitutes  an  im- 
mense portion  of  our  exports.  Every  European  war  produces  an  in- 
creased demand  for  these  supplies  from  neutral  countries.  The  French 
doctrine  declares  them  contraband,  not  only  when  destined  directly  for 
military  consumption,  but  when  going  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
as  food  for  the  civil  population  of  the  belligerent  Government.  If  food 
csjx  be  thus  excluded  and  captured,  still  more  can  clothing,  the  instru- 
ments of  industry,  and  all  less  vital  supplies  be  cut  off  on  the  ground 
that  they  tend  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  belligerent  nation.  .  Indeed, 
the  real  principle  involved  goes  to  this  extent,  that  everything  the  want 
of  which  will  increase  the  distress  of  the  civil  population  of  the  bellig- 
erent country  may  be  declared  contraband  of  war.  The  entire  trade  of 
iieutrals  with  belligerents  may  thus  be  destroyed,  irrespective  of  an 
effective  blockade  of  ports.  War  itself  would  become  more  fatal  to 
neutral  states  than  to  belligerent  interests. 

"  The  rule  of  feudal  times,  the  starvation  of  beleaguered  and  fortified 
towns,  might  be  extended  to  an  entire  population  of  an  open  country. 
It  is  a  return  to  barbaric  habits  of  war.  It  might  equally  be  claimed 
that  all  the  peaceful  men  of  arms-bearing  age  could  be  deported,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  might  be  added  to  the  military  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  have  hitherto  refused  to  rec- 
ognize coal  as  contraband  of  war,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  equip- 
ment of  war  steam  cruisers,  because  its  chief  use  is  for  peaceful  objects. 
But  this  French  doctrine  goes  far  beyond  that. 

^^Alrhough  the  Franco-Chinese  war  is  ended,  there  is  always  danger 
that  this  precedent  will  be  again  adopted  in  the  heat  of  another  war, 
unless  resisted  by  energetic  protests  in  the  interests  of  neutral  trade 
and  of  humanity  itself.  Its  adoption  indeed  would  practically  nullify 
the  advantages  of  neutrals  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Paris  declara- 
tions of  1856." 

Mr.  KasBon,  minister  at  Berlin,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  23,  1885. 
MSS.  Dispatches,  Germ.,  For.  Rel..  1885. 

Provisions  sent  to  a  belligerent  are  not,  in  general,  deemed  contra-  » 
band;  but  they  may  become  so,  although  the  property  of  a  neutral,  on 
account  of  the  particular  situation  of  the  war,  or  on  account  of  their 
destination.  If  destined  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life  in  the  enemy's 
country,  they  are  not,  in  general,  contraband;  but  it  is  otherwise  if 
destined  for  military  use.  Hence,  if  destined  for  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of  naval  or  military  equipment,  they  are 
deemed  contraband.  Another  exception  from  being  treated  as  contra- 
band is,  vhere  the  provisions  are  the  growth  of  the  neutral  exporting 
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country.  But  if  they  be  the  growth  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  more 
especially  if  the  property  of  his  subjects,  and  destined  for  enemy's  use, 
there  does  not  seem  any  good  reason  for  the  exemption ;  for,  as  Sir 
William  Scott  has  observed,  in  such  a  case  the  party  has  not  only  gone 
out  of  his  way  for  the  supply  of  the  eneby,  but  he  has  assisted  him  by 
taking  off  his  surplus  commodities. 

The  ComuiBrcen,  1  Wheat.,  382. 

Provisions  may  become  contraband  of  war  when  destined  to  a  port  of 
naval  equipment  of  an  enemy,  and  a  fortioHj  when  destined  for  the 
supp]y  of  his  army. 

Maisonnaire  v.  Keating,  2  GalliBon,  325. 

(3)  As  TO  MONBY. 

§371. 

Money  sent  a  belligerent  country  for  payment  of  debts  or  purchase  of 
goods  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war.  It  is  otherwise  when 
forwarded  to  assist  belligerent  operations. 

See  infra,  $  390. 

*^  While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  cases  to  which  you  refer  as  de- 
ciding that  even  provisions  bound  to  an  enemy's  port  may,  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  contraband,  are  founded  in  correct  princi- 
ples, I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  case  in  which  paper  money, 
intended  for  a  foreign  Government,  has  been  seized  or  condemned  as 
contraband." 

Mr.  Blaine,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Martinez,  June  3,  Iddl.    MS8.  Notes,  Chili. 

• 

'<  You  seek  to  justify  the  seizure  on  the  ground  that  money,  or  its 
representative,  may,  under  special  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  con- 
traband of  war,  and  consequently,  that  the  seizure,  in  this  case,  was  a 
lawful  one.  You  do  not,  however,  specify  the  circumstances  under 
which  money  may  be  so  regarded,  nor  do  you  refer  to  the  text  of  the 
law  of  nations  or  to  the  cases  in  prize  courts  where  the  doctrine  has 
been  maintained.  Diligent  but  fruitless  search  has  here  been  made  for 
them.  It  is  possible  that  the  maritime  courts  of  a  belligerent  may,  in 
some  instance,  have  so  determined,  but  there  is  not  believed  to  be  any 
reported  case  of  the  kind. 

Same  to  same,  May  18,  1881 ;  ibid. 

Money,  silver-plate,  and  bullion,  when  destined  for  hostile  use  or  for 
the  purchase  of  hostile  supplies,  being  contraband  of  war,  where  a  for- 
eign vessel  entered  New  Orleans  under  the  license  of  the  President's 
proclamation  of  May  12, 1862,  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  articles  of  this  class,  part  of  her  outward-bound  cargo,  were  con- 
traband, devolved  upon  the  Federal  general  commanding  in  that  city. 
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Believing  them  to  be  so,  he  was  authorized  to  order  them  to  be  removed 
from  her,  and  her  clearance  to  be  withheld  until  his  order  should  be 
complied  with. 

U.  8.  r.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520. 

That  it  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  subjects  or  citizens  to  lend  money 
to  a  beUigerent,  see  infra,  $$  388-390. 

(4)  As  TO  HOB8ES. 

§372. 

By  the  24th  article  of  th6  treaty  with  France  of  1778,  "  horses  with 
their  furniture  ^  were  contraband. 

1  Op.,  61,  Lee,  1796. 

As  between  countries  on  the.  same  continent,  horses  are  usually 
regarded  as  contraband,  since,  when  they  can  be  readily  transported, 
they  form  an  important  and  peculiarly  available  contribution  to  military 
strength. 

Hall's  Int.  Law,  615. 

(5)  As  TO  MEBOHAKDISB. 

S  373. 

^^  If  Mexico  shall  prescribe  to  us  what  merchandise  we  shall  not  sell 
to  French  subjects,  because  it  may  be  employed  in  military  operations 
against  Mexico,  France  must  equally  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  us  what 
merchandise  we  shall  allow  tp  be  shipped  to  Mexico,  because  it  might 
be  belligerently  used  against  France.  Every  other  nation  which  is  at 
war  would  have  a  similar  right,  and  every  other  commercial  nation 
would  be  bound  to  respect  it  as  much  as  the  United  States.  Commerce 
in  that  case,  instead  of  being  free  or  independent,  would  exist  only  at 
the  caprice  of  war.^ 

Mr.  Se^rard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Romero,  Dec.  15, 1862.    MSS.  Notes,  Mex. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have,  by  the  law  of  nations  and  by  treaty, 
the  right  to  carry  to  the  enemies  of  Spain,  whether  insurgents  or  foreign 
foes,  all  merchandise  not  contraband  of  war,  subject  only  to  the  require- 
ments of  legal  blockade.  ^^Articles  contraband  of  war,  when  destined 
for  the  enemies  of  Spain,  are  liable  to  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  but  the 
right  of  seizure  is  limited  to  such  articles  only,  and  no  claims  for  its 
extension  to  other  merchandise,  or  to  persons  not  in  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  service  of  the  enemies  of  Spain,  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
United  States.  This  Government  certainly  cannot  assent  to  the  punish- 
ment by  Spanish  authorities  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under  public  laws 
and  treaties."    , 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Apr.  3, 1869.    MS&  Notes,  Spain. 
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In  Dana's  Notes  to  Wheaton  we  have  the  following  summary: 
^^  Of  the  continental  writers,  Hantefeaille  contends  for  the  absolate 
rule  limiting  contraband  to  snch  articles  as  are  in  their  nature  of  first 
necessity  for  war,  substantially  exclusively  military  in  their  use,  and 
so  made  up  as  to  be  capable  of  direct  and  immediate  use  in  war.  (Tit. 
8,  §  2,  tom.  ii,  84,  101,  154,  412;  torn,  iii,  222.)  Ortolan  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  in  principle,  and  contends  that  all  modem  treaties  limit 
the  application  of  contraband  to  articles  directly  and  solely  applicable 
to  war;  yet  he  admits  that  certain  articles  not  actually  munitions  of 
war,  but  whose  usefulness  is  chiefly  in  war«  may,  under  circumstances, 
be  contraband;  as  sulphur,  saltpeter,  marine  steam  machinery,  etc; 
but  coal,  he  contends,  from  its  general  necessity,  is  always  free.  (Tom. 
ii,  ch.  vi,  17d-206.)  Mass^  (Droit  Comm.,  i,  209-211),  admits  that  the  cir- 
cumstances may  determine  whether  articles  doubtful  in  their  nature 
are  contraband  in  the  particular  case,  as  the  character  of  the  port  of 
destination,  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  necessities  and  character  of 
the  war.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Tetcns,  a  Swedish  ^yiter  (Sur  les 
droits  reciprogues,  111-113).  Hubner  (lib.  ii,  ch.  i,  §§  8,  9),  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  Tetens  and  Mass^.  Kluber  (§  288)  says  that 
naval  stores  are  not  contraband,  but  adds,  that  in  case  of  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  particular  articles,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  trade. 
^<  The  subject  is  not  affected  by  the  declaration  of  Paris,  of  1856." 

Dana's  Wheaton,  629,  note  226. 

The  English  courts  treat  as  goods  absolutely  contraband  ammuni- 
tion and  materials  for  ammunition ;  military  and  naval  equipments  and 
stores  (Charlotte,  5  C.  Rob.,  305) ;  hemp,  cordage,  and  other  materials 
for  fitting  up  shipping  (Neptunus,  3  G.  Bob.,  329;  6  C.  Bob.  408);  and 
steam  engines  and  machinery  for  steamers  (Lushington,  Prize  Law,  §§ 
169-172).  ^  ^ 

It  has  also  been  ruled  that  printing  presses,  materials,  and  paper, 
and  postage  stamps,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  intended  for  its  im- 
mediate use,  are  contraband.    (The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.  514,  552.) 

"  The  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband  received  its  widest  extension 
in  the  war  of  England  against  revolutionary  France.  The  British  rep- 
resentative to  our  Government  claimed,  in  1793  and  1794,  that  by  the 
law  of  nations  all  provisions  were  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  iu 
the  case  where  the  depriving  the  enemy  of  these  supplies  was  one  of 
the  means  employed  to  reduce  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and 
that  the  actual  situation  of  France  was  such  as  to  lead  to  that  mode  of 
distressing  her,  inasmuch  as  she  had  armed  almost  the  whole  laboring 
class  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and  supporting  hos-  I 
tilities  against  all  the  Governments  of  Europe.  If  a  Government  had 
armed  nearly  its  whole  laboring  population  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy would  probably  reduce  it  to  weakness  far  sooner  than  the  cruisers 
of  its  enemy  would  have  that  effect.'^ 

Woolaey,  Int.  Law,  $  182. 

That  the  contraband  quality  of  merchandise  depends  upon  its  object,  see  5  Am. 
Law  Rev.,  260.    Supra,  $  36ti. 

According  to.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  contraband  goods  are  divided  into 
three  classes.    *'  Of  these  the  first  consists  of  articles  manuflGM^tared,  and 
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primarily  and  ordinarily  used,  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war;  the 
second,  of  articles  which  may  be  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or 
peace,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  third,  of  articles  exclusively 
used  for  peaceful  purposes. 

<*  Merchandise  of  the  first  class  destined  to  a  belligerent  country,  or 
places  occupied  by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contra- 
band ;  merchandise  of  the  second  class  is  contraband  only  when  actu- 
ally destined  to  the  military  or  naval  ase  of  a  belligerent;  while  mer- 
chandise of  the  third  class  is  not  contraband  at  all,  though  liable  to 
seizure  and  condemnation  for  violation  of  blockade  or  siege." 

The  Peterhoff,  5  Wall.,  58. 

Artillery,  harness,  men's  army  bluchers,  artillery  boots,  Government 
regulation  gray  blankets,  are  of  the  first  class. 

Ibid. 

Contraband  is  liable  to  capture  when  destined  to  the  hostile  country 
or  to  the  actual  military  or  naval  use  of  the  enemy  (according  to  the 
above  rule),  whether  a  violation  of  blockade  be  intended  or  not. 

Ibid, 

» 

"The  following  list  is  given  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington,  in  his 
Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law,  viz : 

"  ^Ooods  absolutely  contraband. — Arms  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  for 
manufacturing  arms.  Ammunition  and  materials  for  ammunition,  in- 
cluding lead,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, chlorate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  gunpowder  and  its  ma- 
terials, saltpeter,  and  brimstone;  also,  gun-cottbu.  Military  equipments 
and  clothing  ;  military  stores ;  naval  stores,  such  as  ma^ts  (The  Char- 
lotte, 5  Rob.,  305),  spars,  rudders,  and  ship- timber  (The  TweudeBrodre, 
4  Rob.,  33),  hemp  (The  Apollo,  4  Rob.,  158),  and  cordage,  sail-cloth, 
(The  Neptunus,  3  Rob.,  108),  pitch  and  tar  (The  Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob., 
329),  copper  fit  for  sheathing  vessels  (The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.,  275) ; 
marine  engines,  and  the  component  parts  thereof,  including  screw  pro- 
pellers, paddle-wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers, 
boiler-plates,  and  fire  bars,  marine  cement,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  thereof,  as  blue  lias  and  Portland  cement;  iron  ih  any 
of  the  following  forms :  anchors,  rivet  iron,  angle  iron,  round  bara  of  % 
to  I  of  an  inch  diameter,  rivets,  strips  of  iron,  sheet-plate  iron  exceed- 
ing J  of  an  inch,  and  low  moor  and  bowling  plates.'^ 

2  Halleck'a  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  260,261. 

"In  order  to  constitute  contraband  of  war,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  two  elements  should  concur,  viz,  a  hostile  quality  and  a  hostile 
destination.  If  either  of  these  elements  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no 
anch  thing  as  contraband.  Innocent  goods  going  to  a  belligerent  port 
are  not  contraband.  Here  there  is  a  hostile  destination,  but  no  hostile 
quality.  Hostile  goods,  such  as  munitions  of  war,  going  to  a  neutral 
port,  are  not  contraband.  Here  there  is  a  hostile  quality,  but  no  hostile 
destination." 

HiBtoricas.  191. 
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That  each  case  is  to  be  deterrnined  by  the  test  of  fitness  for  belliger- 
ent purposes,  see  5  Am.  Law  Rev.,  258,  citing  the  Peterhoff,  5  Wall., 
28,  where  it  was  held  that  "blankets,  boots,  and  other  articles,  which, 
from  the  marks  on  the  cases  and  from  their  own  appearance  were  evi 
dently  intended  for  the  nse  of  the  Confederate  forces  were  confiscable." 

Cotton  was  contraband  of  war,  during  the  late  civil  war,  when  it  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  belligerent  operations  of  the  Confederacy  rested. 

Honse  Bep.  262,  43d  Coog.,  Ist  sesa.  Mrs.  Alexaoder's  cotton,  2  Wall.,  404 ; 
oited  supra^  $  352.  See  as  to  seizure  of  aliens'  cotton,  8upra,  $$  203,  224,  228, 
343,  352. 

"Cotton  was  nsefal  as  collateral  security  for  loans  negotiated  abroad 
by  the  Confederate  States  Govern  men  t,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  was  sold 
by  it  for  cash  to  meet  current  expenses,  or  to  purchase  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  Its  use  for  such  purposes  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 
Confederacy^  and  its  sale  inderdicted,  except  under  regulations  estab- 
lished by,  or  contract  with,  the  Confederate  Government.  Cotton  was 
thus  officially  classed  among  war  supplies,  and  as  such,  was  liable  to 
be  destroyed,  when  found  by  the  Federal  troops,  or  turned  to  any  use 
which  the  exigencies  of  war  might  dictate.    •    •    • 

^^  Cotton  in  fact  was  to  the  Confederacy  as  much  munitions  of  war  as 
powder  and  ball,  for  it  furnished  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  those  in- 
dispessables  of  warfare.  In  international  law,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  commanders  to  seize  it  as  contraband 
of  war,  whether  they  found  it  on  rebel  territory  or  intercepted  it  on  the 
way  to  the  parties  who  were  to  furnish  in  return  material  aid  in  the 
form  of  the  sinews  of  war,  arms,  or  general  supplies." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Muraaga,  Jane  28, 1886.  MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 
See  9upra,  ^  203,  224,  228,  343. 

(6)  As  TO  SOLDIEBS. 

§  373a. 

^^  It  is  important  not  to  confound,  as  has  sometimes  been  artfully  at- 
tempted, the  right  of  search  with  the  pretended  right  of  impressment. 
In  opposing  this  we  do  not  contend  against  the  right  of  search  for  pur- 
poses in  which  we  have,  like  other  nations,  acquiesced  ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  relates  to  objects  which  we  have  admitted  to  be  liable  to  capt- 
ure and  condemnation,  such  as  enemies'  property  and  contraband  articles. 
But  we  deny  the  right  of  capturing  or  taking  out  of  neutral  ships  (and, 
therefore,  searching  for)  persons  of  any  description  whatever,  with  one 
single  exception,^  that  of  soldiers  in  service  of  the  enemy  provided  for  in 
several  treaties.  •  •  •  **  Yet,  as  all  those  treaties  were  with  nations 
that  acknowledged  the  principle  of  <  free  ships  free  goods,'  I  am  not  ready 
to  assert  that,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  since  we  admit  that  enemy's 
property  is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  the  exception  ought 
.  not  to  be  to  the  same  extent  as  respects  persons,  so  as  to  admit  that  all 
enemies  may  be  taken  out,  although  they  be  not  soldiers,  and  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  enemies." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Everett,  Ang.  9,  1828.    2  GaUatin's  Wnting8,.404. 
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'^  III  conseqaence  of  instructions  from  the  American  Government,  I 
called  at  the  foreign  office  a  few  days  ago,  to  represent  to  your  lordehip 
the  conduct  of  Captain  May,  of  the  British  mail  steamer  Teviot,  who, 
unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a  neutral,  and  using  improperly  the  extraordi- 
nary privileges  which  the  American  Government  has  granted  to  British 
mail  steamers  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  with 
Mexico,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  brought  from  the  Havana  to  Vera 
Cruz,  General  Paredes,  late  President  of  Mexico,  the  author  of  the  war 
of  Mexico  against  the  IJnited  States,  and  their  avowed  and  embittered 
enemy. 

"  By  the  principles  of  British  law,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Scott  (6  Eobinson's  Reports,  430)  Captain  May  has  rendered 
the  Teviot  liable  to  confiscation.  Or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  effectually  prevent  similar  aid  to  the  enemy  by  withdrawing  from 
these  steamers  the  privilege  of  entering  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  But  I 
am  confident  Her  Msyesty's  Gk)vemment  will  render  such  steps  unneces- 
sary by  adopting  efficient  means  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  such  viola- 
tions of  their  neutrality. 

^^  If  Captain  May  or  any  of  his  officers  implicated  in  this  serious  charge 
are  officers  in  the  British  service,  I  feel  bound  to  ask  for  their  dismissal 
or  punishment  in  such  other  way  as  may  clearly  manifest  that  the  British 
Government  has  disapproved  their  conduct." 

Mr.  Bancroft,  U.  S.  miniflter  at  London^  to  Lord  Paimenton,  Oct.  8, 1647.    MSA. 
Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 

<'  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  May,  of  the  British  mail  steamer  TevioL  in  having  con- 
veyed General  Paredes  from  the  Havana  to  Vera  Cruz,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  to  you  that  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  having 
investigated  the  circumstances  of  this  affair.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  informed  the  directors  of  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
to  whom  the  steamer  Teviot  belongs,  that  the  directors  are  bound  to 
testify,  in  a  marked  manner,  their  disapproval  of  Captain  May's  con- 
duct in  having  thus  abused  the  indulgence  afforded  to  the  company's 
vessels  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  directors  of 
the  cx)mpany  have  accordingly  stated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  will  immediately  suspend  Captain  May  from  his  command ;  and 
that  they  publicly  and  distinctly  condemn  any  act  on  the  part  of  their 
officers  which  may  be  regarded  a«  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  as  an  infringement  or  invasion  of  the 
regulations  established  by  the  United  States  officers  in  those  ports  of 
Mexico  which  are  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States." 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Bancrofti  Nov.  16, 1847.    MSS.  Dispatches,  Gr.  Brit. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Horatio  King  on  the  ^'  Trent  affair,"  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  American  History  for  March,  1886,  vol.  xv,  278,  it  is  stated  that 
**  during  the  Mexican  war  General  Paredes,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  arrested  in  1846,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  being 
in  Europe,  was  brought  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  14th  of  August,  1847,  in  the 
British  mail  steamer  Teviot.  Secretary  Buchanan  made  complaint  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  minister  to  England,  saying:  <A  neutral 
vessel  which  carries  a  Mexican  officer  of  high  military  rank  to  Mexico 
for  the  pnrposeof  taking  part  in  hostilities  to  our  country  is  liable  to  con- 
fiscation, according  to  Sir  William  Scott.'" 

See  5  Am.  Law.  Bey.,  967. 
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§  374.]  CONTRABAND.  [CHAP.  XBL 

m.  HOW  PAR  DISPATCHES  AND  DIPLOMATIC  AGENTS  ABE   CONTRA- 
BAND. 

^  374. 

Mr.  Seward's  letters  and  instructions  in  respect  to  the  Trent  affiur, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  reference  to  a  prize  court,  are  given 
supraj  sections  325,  328.  So  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  contra- 
band character  of  diplomatic  dispatches  and  diplomatic  agents,  the  fol- 
lowing papers  are  to  be  considered : 

^^  In  connection  with  the  case  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  I>e- 
partment  has  recently  been  engaged  in  examining  that  of  M.  Fauchet, 
a  minister  from  France  during  Washington's  administration,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  embark  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  on  his  return  home,  prob- 
ably escaped  seizure  by  the  commander  of  the  British  ship  AMca,  near 
that  port,  in  consequence  of  the  packet  Peggy,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding from  New  York  to  Newport,  being  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  Stonington,  Conn.  Here  M.  Fauchet  received  in- 
timations of  the  intention  of  the  commander  of  the  Africa,  which  in- 
duced him  to  proceed  to  Newport  by  land  and  across  the  ferries. 
When  the  weather  moderated  the  Peggy  proceeded  on  her  coarse,  and 
when  she  approached  the  Africa  she  was  boarded  from  that  vessel,  the 
trunks  of  the  passengers  were  searched,  and  disappointment  shown  at 
the  absence  of  M.  Fauchet.  This  act  having  been  committed  within  the 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British  vice-consul 
at  Newport  having  been  implicated  in  it,  his  exequatur  was  formally 
revoked  by  President  Washington  and  explanations  demanded  of  the 
British  Government ;  first  through  their  minister  here,  and  then  through 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  acting  charg^  d'affaires  at  London." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Dec.  16, 1861.  MSB.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit 
The  report  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  9,  1862,  giving  the  docaments  in 
respect  to  the  attempted  seizure  of  M.  Fanohet,  French  minister  to  tb« 
United  States,  by  the  commander  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Africa,  id 
1795,  is  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  4,  37th  Cong.,  3d  sesa 
For  an  acconnt  of  the  attempt  of  the  captain  of  the  British  ship-of-war  Africa 
to  seize  M.  Fanchet,  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  while  in  oar 
territorial  waters,  see  3  Life  of  Pickering,  231  ff, 

<^All  writers  and  judges  pronounce  naval  or  military  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy  contraband.  Yattel  says  war  allows  us  to  cut  off 
firom  an  enemy  all  his  resources,  and  to  hinder  him  from  sending  min- 
isters to  solicit  assistance.  And  Sir  William  Scott  says  you  may  stop 
the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage.  Dispatches  are  not 
less  clearly  contraband,  and  the  bearers  or  couriers  who  undertake  to 
carry  them  fall  under  the  same  condemnation. 

*^  A  subtlety  might  be  raised  whether  pret<ended  ministers  of  a  usurp- 
ing power,  not  recognized  as  legal  by  either  the  belligerent  or  the  nea- 
tral,  could  be  held  to  be  contraband.    But  it  would  disappear  on  being 
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subjecte^d  to  wbat  is  the  true  teat  in  all  cases — ^namely,  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  Sir  William  Scott,  speaking  of  civil  magistrates  who  are  arrested 
and  detained  as  contraband,  says : 

^<  *•  It  appears  to  me  on  principle  to  be  bat  reasonable  that  when  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  the  enemy  that  such  persons  shall  be  sent 
ont  on  the  public  service  at  the  public  expense,  it  should  afford  equal 
ground  of  forfeiture  against  the  vessel  that  may  be  let  out  for  a  pur- 
pose so  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operations.'" 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Dec.  26,  1861.    MS8.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 
See  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jan.  13, 1862.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr. 
Brit.,  Dip.  Corr.,  1862. 

The  following  paper  is  here  introduced  as  showing  the  position  taken 

by  the  British  Government  as  to  the  doctrine  of  contraband  in  this  re- 
lation : 

Uarl  Btiasell  to  Lord  Lyons. 

*'  Foreign  Office,  January  23,  1862. 

"My  LofLD:  I  mentioned  in  my  dispatch  of  the  10th  instant  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  differed  from  Mr.  Seward  in  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  that  I  shoold  state  to  you,  on  a 
future  occasion,  wherein  these  difiTerences  consisted.  1  now  proceed  to 
do  so.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  I  propose  to  discuss  the  questions 
involved  in  this  correspondence  solely  on  the  principles  of  international 
law.  Mr.  Seward  himself,  speaking  of  the  capture  of  the  four  gentle- 
men taken  from  on  board  the  Trent,  says:  'The  question  before  us  is, 
whether  this  proceeding  was  authorized  by,  and  conducted  according 
to,  the  law  of  nations.'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  question  which 
has  been,  but  happily  is  no  longer,  at  issue.  It  concerned  the  respect- 
ive rights  of  belligerents  and  of  neutrals.  We  must,  therefore,  discard 
entirely  from  our  minds  the  allegation  that  the  captured  persons  were 
rebels,  and  we  must  consider  them  only  as  enemies  of  the  United  States 
at  war  with  its  Government,  for  that  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Sew- 
ard ultimately  places  the  discussion.  It  is  the  only  ground  upon  which 
foreign  Governments  can  treat  it. 

''The  first 'inquiry  that  arises,  therefore,  is,  as  Mr.  Seward  states  it, 
*  Were  the  persons  named  and  their  supposed  dispatches  contraband  of 
war!'  Upon  this  question  Her  Majesty's  Government  differ  entirely 
from  Mr.  Seward.  The  general  right  and  duty  of  a  neutral  power  to 
maintain  its  own  communications  and  friendly  relations  with  both  bel- 
ligerents cannot  be  disputed. 

"'A  neutral  nation,"'  says  Vattel  (book  iii,  chap.  7,  §  118),  'continues, 
with  the  two  parties  at  war,  in  the  several  relations  nature  has  placed 
between  nations.  It  is  ready  to  perform  towards  both  of  them  all  the 
duties  of  humanity,  reciprocally  due  from  nation  to  nation.'  In  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  on  both  sides,  the  neutral  nation  has  itself 
a  most  direct  and  material  interest,  especially  when  it  has  numerous 
citizens  resident  in  the  territories  of  both  belligerents,  and  when  its 
citizens,  resident  both  there  and  at  home,  have  property  of  great  value 
in  the  territories  of  the  belligerents  which  may  be  exposed  to  danger 
from  acts  of  confiscation  and  violence,  if  the  protection  of  their  own 
Government  should  be  withheld.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  during  the  present  civil  war  in  North.  America. 
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^^ Acting  open  these  principles;  Sir  WiQiam  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline  (Ghr.  Bob.,  461,  cited  and  approved  by  Wheaton,  Elements, 
part  iv,  chap.  3,  §  22),  daring  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  decided  that  the  carrying  of  dispatches  from  the  French  ambas- 
sador resident  in  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of  France  by  an 
United  States  merchant  ship  was  no  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  that 
snch  dispatches  conld  not  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war.  ^The  neu- 
tral country,'  he  said,  ^has  a  right  to  preserve  its  relations  with  the 
enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  any  communication 
between  them  can  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility 
against  you.  The  enemy  may  have  his  hostile  projects  to  be  attempted 
with  the  neutral  state,  but  your  reliance  is  on  the  integrity  of  that  neu- 
tral state,  that  it  will  not  favor  nor  participate  in  such  designs,  but,  as  far 
as  its  own  councils  and  actions  are  concerned,  will  oppose  them.  And 
if  there  should  be  private  reasons  to  suppose  that  this  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  neutral  state  has  a  doubtftil  foundation,  that  is  mat- 
ter for  the  caution  of  the  Government,  to  be  counteracted  by  just  meas- 
ures of  preventive  policy ;  but  it  is  no  ground  on  which  this  court  can 
pronounce  that  the  neutral  carrier  has  violated  his  duty  by  bearing 
dispatches,  which,  as  far  as  he  can  know,  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  an 
innocent  nature,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pacific  connection.' 

^^And  he  continues,  shortly  afterwards : 

^^  ^It  is  to  be  considered,  also,  with  regard  to  this  question,  wha^  may 
be  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  neutral  state,  for  its  interests  may  re- 
quire that  the  intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the  enemy's  country 
should  not  be  altogether  interdicted.  It  might  be  thought  to  amount 
almost  to  a  declaration  that  an  ambassador  from  the  enemy  shall  not; 
reside  in  the  neutral  state,  if  he  is  declared  to  be  debarred  from  the  only 
means  of  communicating  with  his  own ;  for  to  what  useful  purpose  can 
he  reside  there  without  the  opportunities  of  such  a  communication  f  It 
is  too  much  to  say  that  all  thQ  business  of  the  two  states  shall  be  trans- 
acted by  the  minister  of  the  neutral  state  resident  in  the  enemy's  conn- 
try.  The  practice  of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral  states  the  privilege 
of  receiving  ministers  from  the  belligerent  states,  and  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  an  immediate  negotiation  with  them.' 

*^That  these  principles  must  necessarily  extend  to  every  kind  of  diplo- 
matic communication  between  Government  and  Government,  whether 
by  sending  or  receiving  ambassadors  or  commissioners  personally,  or  by 
sending  or  receiving  dispatches  from  or  to  such  ambassadors  or  commis- 
sioners, or  irom  or  to  the  respective  Governments,  is  too  plain  to  need 
argmnent ;  and  it  seems  no  less  clear  that  such  communications  must 
be  as  legitimate  and  innocent  in  their  first  commencement  as  afterwards, 
and  that  the  rule  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  case  in  which  diplomatic 
relations  are  already  formally  established  by  the  residence  of  an  accred- 
ited minister  of  the  belligerent  power  in  the  neutral  country.  It  is  the 
neutrality  of  the  one  party  to  the  communications,  and  not  either  the 
mode  of  the  communication  or  the  time  when  it  first  takes  place,  which 
furnishes  the  test  of  the  true  application  of  the  principle. 

"The  only  distinction  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
civil  war,  and  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  de  facto 
Government  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  either  by  the  other  belligerent 
or  by  the  neutral  power,  is  this :  That  *  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
difficulties  which  might  arise  from  a  formal  and  positive  solution  of  these 
questions  diplomatic  agents  are  frequently  aahfitituted,  who  are  dothed 
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with  the  powers  and  enjoy  the  immunities  of  ministers,  though  they  are 
Dot  invested  with  the  representative  character,  nor  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic honors.'  (Wheaton's  Elements,  part  iii,  chap.  1,  §  5.)  Upon 
this  footing  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  are  expressly  stated  by  Mr. 
Seward  to  have  been  sent  as  pretended  ministers  plenipotentiary  from 
the  ^Southern  States  to  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  of  Paris,  must  have 
been  sent,  and  would  have  been,  if  at  all,  received ;  and  the  reception 
of  these  gentlemen  upon  this  footing  could  not  have  been  justly  regarded, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  act  tcJwards 
the  United  States.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  clear  that  these  gentlemen  would 
have  been  clothed  with  any  powers,  or  have  enjoyed  any  immunities 
beyond  those  accorded  to  diplomatic  agents  not  officially  recognized. 

"  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Governmeiit  to  be  a  necessary  and  cer- 
tain deduction  from  these  principles  that  the  conveyance  of  public 
agents  of  this  character  from  Havana  to  St,  Thomas,  on  their  way  to 
Grt-at  ^ritain  and  France,  and  of  their  credentials  or  dispatches  (if  any) 
on  board  the  Trent,  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  violation  of  the  duties 
of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  that  vessel;  and,  both  for  that  reason  and, 
also,  because  the  destination  of  these  persons  and  of  their  dispatches 
WHS  bona  fide  neutral,  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment,  clear  and  certain  that  they  were  not  contraband. 

'^The  doctrine  of  contraband  has  its  whole  foundation  and  origin  in  the 
principle  which  is  nowhere  more  accurately  explained  than  in  the  fol-  , 
lowing  passage  of  Bynkershoek.  After  stating  in  general  terms,  the 
duty  of  impartial  neutrality,  he  adds :  <Et  sane  id,  quod  modo  dicebam, 
non  tautum  ratio  docet,  sed  et  usus,  inter  omnes  fere  geutes  receptus. 
Quamvis  enim  libera  sint  cum  amicorum  nostrorum  hostibus  commercia, 
usn  tamen  placuit,  •  •  •  ne  alterutrum  his  rebus  juvemus,  quibus 
bellum  contra  amicos  nostros  instruatur  et  foveatur.  Kon  licet  igitur 
alterutri  advehere  ea,  quibus  in  bello  gerendo  opus  habet;  ut  sunt  tor- 
menta,  arma^  et,  quorum  prsecipuus  in  bello  usus,  militt^s.  •  •  • 
Optimo  jure  interdictum  est,  ne  quid  eorum  hostibus  subministremus ; 
quia  his  rebus  nos  ipsi  quodammodo  videremur  amicis  nostris  bellum 
fairere.'    (Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Publ.,  lib.  i,  chap.  9.) 

"The  principle  of  contraband  war  is  here  clearly  explained,  and  it  is 
inipossible  that  men  or  dispatches  which  do  not.come  within  that  prin- 
ciple can  in  this  sense  be  contraband.  The  penalty  of  knowingly  car- 
rying contraband  of  war  is,  as  Mr.  Seward  states,  nothing  less  than  the 
confiscation  of  the  ship ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  penalty  can  be 
incurred  when  the  neutral  has  done  no  more  than  employ  means  usual 
among  nations  for  maintaining  his  own  proper  relations  with  one  of  the 
belligerents.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  definition  of  contraband 
that  the  articles  should  have  a  hostile,  and  not  a  neutral  destination. 
*  Goods,'  says  Lord  Stowell  (The  Imina,  3  Chr.  Rob.,  167),  Agoing  to 
a  neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the  description  of  contraband,  all 
goods  going  there  being  equally  lawful.  The  rule  respecting  contra- 
bands,''he  adds,  ^as  I  have  always  understood  it,  is,  that  articles  must 
be  taken  in  delicto^  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an  enemy's 
port.'  On  what  just  principle  can  it  be  contended  that  a  hostile  desti- 
nation is  less  necessary,  or  a  neutral  destination  more  noxious,  for  con- 
stituting a  contraband  cliaracter  in  the  case  of  public  agents  or  dispatches 
than  in  the  case  of  arms  and  ammunition  f  Mr.  Seward  seeks  to  support 
his  conclusion  on  this  point  by  a  reference  to  the  well-known  dictum  of 
Sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  that  'you  may  stop  the 
ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage'  (The  Carolina,  6  Chr.  Bob., 
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468),  and  to  another  dictum  of  the  same  judge  in  the  case  of  the  Oro- 
zembo  (The  Orozembo,  6  Chr.  Eob.,  434),  that  civil  functionaries,  *if 
sent  for  a  purpose  intimately  connected  with  the  hostile  operations,^ 
may  fall  under  the  same  rule  with  persons  whose  employment  is  directly 
military. 

"These  quotations  are,  as  it  seems  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  irrel- 
evant ;  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Scott  are  in  both  cases  applied  by  Mr. 
Seward  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  ased.  Sir 
Wiliiam  Scott  does  not  say  that  an  ambassador  sent  from  a  belligerent 
to  a  neutral  state  may  be  stopped  as  contraband  while  on  his  passage 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel  belonging  to  that  or  any  other  neatral  state, 
nor  that,  if  he  be  not  contraband,  the  other  belligerent  would  have  any 
right  to  stop  him  on  such  a  voyage. 

"  The  sole  object  which  Sir  William  Scott  had  in  view  was  to  explain 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  ambassadors 
in  virtue  of  that  character;  for  he  says : 

"  'The  limits  that  are  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against  them, 
by  Vattel  and  other  writers  upon  these  subjects,  are,  that  you  may  ex- 
ercise your  right  of  war  against  them  whenever  the  character  of  hostility 
exists.  Yon  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on  his  passage; 
but  when  he  has  arrived,  and  has  taken  upon  him  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  has  been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes 
a  sort  of  middle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
protection  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining  which  all 
nations  are  in  some  degree  interested.' 

<'  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  passage  from  which  an  inference 
can  be  drawn  so  totally  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  judg- 
ment as  that  an  ambassador  proceeding  to  the  country  to  which  he  is 
sent,  and  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  belonging  to  that  country,  can  be 
stopped  on  the  ground  that  the  conveyance  of  such  an  ambassador  is  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  which  it  must  be  if  h^  be  contraband  of  war.  Sir 
William  Scott  is  here  expressing  not  his  own  opinion  merely,  but  the 
doctrine  which  he  considers  to  have  been  laid  down  by  writers  of  an- 
thority  upon  the  subject.  No  writer  of  authority  has  ever  suggested 
that  an  ambassador  proceeding  to  a  neutral  state  on  board  one  of  its 
merchant  ships  is  contraband  of  war.  The  only  writer  named  by  Sir 
William  Scott  is  Vattel  (Vattel,  lib.  iv,  chap.  7,  §  85),  whose  words 
are  these:  'On  pent  encore  attaquer  et  arrfiter  ses  gens'  (i.  e.,  gens  de 
Fennemi),  *  partout  oil  on  a  la  libertfe  d'exercer  des  actes  d'hostilit6.  Non 
seulement  done  on  pent  justement  refuser  le  passage  anx  niinistres 
qii'un  enuemi  envoye  ^  d'autres  souverains ;  les  arrete  m^me,  s'ils  entre- 
prennent  de  passer  secr^tement  et  sans  permission  dans  les  lieux  dent 
on  est  maitre.' 

'^And  he  adds,  as  an  example,  the  seizure  of  a  French  ambassador 
when  passing  through  the  dominions  of  Hanover  during  war  between 
England  and  France,  by  the  King  of  England,  who  was  also  sovereign 
of  Hanover. 

**  The  rule,  therefore,  to  be  collected  from  these  authorities  is,  that  you 
may  stop  an  enemy's  ambassador  in  any  place  of  which  you  aie  your- 
self the  master,  or  in  any  other  place  where  you  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise acts  of  hostility.  Your  own  territory,  or  ships  of  your  own  conn- 
try,  are  places  of  which  you  are  yourself  the  master.  The  enemy's 
territory,  or  the  enemy's  ships,  are  places  in  which  you  have  a  right  to 
exercise  acts  of  hostility.  Neutral  vessels  guilty  of  no  violation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  are  places  where  you  have  no  right  to  exercise  acts 
of  hostility. 
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<'  It  woald  be  an  inversion  of  the  doctrine  that  ambassadors  have  pe- 
culiar privileges  to  argue  that  they  are  less  protected  than  other  men. 
The  right  conclusion  is,  that  an  auibassador  sent  to  a  neutral  power  is 
inviolable  on  the  high  seas,  as  well  as  in  neutral  waters,  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  neutral  flag. 

*'  The  other  doctrine  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Orozembo, 
is  even  less  pertinent  to  the  present  question.  That  related  to  #he  case 
of  a  neutral  ship  which,  upon  the  eliect  of  the  evidence  given  on  the 
trial,  was  held  by  the  court  to  have  been  engaged  as  an  enemy's  trans- 
port to  convey  the  enemy's  military  officers,  and  some  of  his  civil  offi- 
cers whose  duties  were  intimately  connected  with  military  operations, 
from  the  enemy's  country  to  one  of  the  enemy's  colonies  which  was 
about  to  be  the  theater  of  those  operations — the  whole  being  done 
under  color  of  a  simulated  neutral  destination.  But  as  long  as  a  neu- 
tral Government,  within  whose  territory  no  military  operations  are  car- 
ried on,  adheres  to  its  professions  of  neutrality,  the  duties  of  civil  offi- 
cers on  a  mission  to  that  Government,  and  within  its  territory,  cannot 
possibly  be  ^connected  with'  any  ^military  operations'  in  the  sense 
in  which  these  words  were  used  by  Sir  William  Scott,  as,  indeed,  is 
rendered  quite  clear  by  the  passages  already  cited  from  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Caroline.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Seward's 
note,  in  which  he  says:  ^I  assume,  in  the  present  case,  what,  as  I 
read  British  authorities,  is  regarded  by  Great  Britain  herself  as  true 
maritime  law,  that  the  circumstance  that  thel'rent  was  proceeding  from 
a  neutral  port  to  another  neutral  port  does  not  modify  the  right  of  bel- 
ligerent capture.'  If,  indeed,  the  immediate  and  ostensible  voyage  of 
the  Trent  had  been  to  a  neutral  port,  but  her  ultimate  and  real  desti- 
nation to  some  port  of  the  enemy,  Her  Majesty's  Government  might 
have  been  better  able  to  understand  the  reference  to  British  authorities 
contained  in  this  passage.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
British  authorities,  that  if  the  real  destination  of  the  vessel  be  hostile 
(that  is,  to  the  enemy,  or  the  enemy's  country),  it  cannot  be  covered 
and  rendered  innocent  by  a  fictitious  destination  to  a  neutral  port. 
But  if  the  real  terminus  of  the  voyage  be  bona  fide  in  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, no  English,  nor,  indeed,  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  believe, 
any  American  authority  can  be  found  which  has  ever  given  countenance 
to  the  doctrine  that  either  men  or  dispatches  can  be  subject,  during 
such  a  voyage,  and  on  board  such  a  neutral  vessel,  to  belligerent  capt- 
ure as  contraband  of  war.  Her  Majesty's  Government  regard  such  a 
doctrine  as  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  true  principles  of  maritime 
law,  and  certainly  with  those  principles  as  they  havd  been  understood 
in  the  courts  of  this  country. 

"  It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  packets  engaged  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, and  keeping  up  the  regular  and  periodical  communications  between 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  other  parte  of  the 
world,  though  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations  they  may  not  be 
exempted  from  visit  and  search  in  time  of  war,  nor  from  the  penalties 
of  any  violation  of  neutrality,  if  proved  to  have  been  knowingly  com- 
mitted, are  still,  when  sailing  in  the  ordinary  and  innocent  course  of 
their  legitimate  employment,  which  consists  in  the  conveyance  of  mails 
and  passengers,  entitled  to  peculiar  favor  and  protection  from  all  Gov- 
ernments in  whose  service  they  are  engaged.  To  detain,  disturb,  or  in- 
terfere with  them,  without  the  very  gravest  cause,  would  be  an  act  of 
a  most  noxious  and  injurious  character,  not  only  to  a  vast  number  and 
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variety  of  individual  and  private  interests,  bat  to  the  public  interests 
of  neutral  and  friendly  Governments.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  these  points  in  some  detail,  because  they  involve  principles  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  because  if  Mr.  Seward's  arguments  were  acted 
upon  as  sound  the  most  injurious  consequences  might  follow, 

"  For  instance,  in  the  present  war,  according  to  Mr.  Seward's  doctrine, 
any  padfeet  ship  carrying  a  Confederate  agent  from  Dover  to  Calais,  or 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  might  be  captured  and  carried  to  New  York.  In 
case  of  a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  the  conveyance  of  an  Italian 
minister  or  agent  might  cause  the  capture  of  a  neutral  packet  plying 
between  Malta  and  Marseilles,  or  between  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  the 
condemnation  of  the  ship  at  Trieste,  and  the  confinement  of  the  min- 
ister or  agent  in  an  Austrian  prison.  So  in  the  late  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eussia  on  the  other,  a 
Bussian  minister  going  from  Hamburg  to  Washington  in  an  Ameri- 
can ship  might  have  been  brought  to  Portsmouth,  the  ship  might  have 
been  condemned,  and  the  minister  sent  to  the  tower  of  London.  So 
also  a  Confederate  vessel-of-war  might  capture  a  Cunard  steamer  on 
its  way  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool,  on  the  ground  of  its  carrying  dis- 
patches from  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the 
erroneous  principles  asserted  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  the  consequences  they 
involve,  Her  Majesty's  Government  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
they  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  capture  of  any  British  merchant  ship 
in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the  Trent,  and  that  the  fact  of 
its  being  brought  before  a  prize  court,  though  it  would  alter  the 
character,  would  not  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  offense  against  the 
law  of  nations  which  would  thereby  be  committed. 

**  Having  disposed  of  the  question  whether  the  persons  named,  and 
their  supposed  dispatches,  were  contraband  of  war,  I  am  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  discussing  the  other  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Seward, 
namely,  whether  Captain  Wilkes  had  lawfully  a  right  to  stop  and 
search  the  Trent  for  these  persons  and  their  supposed  dispatches; 
whether  that  right,  assuming  that  he  possessed  it,  was  exercised  by  him 
ill  a  lawful  and  proper  manner ;  and  whether  he  had  a  right  to  capture 
the  persons  found  on  board. 

"The  fifth  question  put  by  Mr.  Seward,  namely,  whfether  Captain 
Wilkes  exercised  the  alleged  right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  resolved  by  Mr.  Seward  himself  in 
the  negative.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  noticing  one  very 
singular  passage  in  Mr.  Seward's  dispatch. 

"  Mr.  Seward  asserts  that '  if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  captured  persons  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this 
Government  to  detain  them.'  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  waning  pro- 
portions of  the  insurrection,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
captured  persons  themselves,  forbid  him  from  resorting  to  that  defense. 
Mr.  Seward  does  not  here  assert  any  right  founded  on  international  law, 
however  iuconveni6nt  or  irritating  to  neutral  nations;  he  entirely  loses 
sight  of  the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  the  exercise  of  "an  ex- 
treme right  and  the  commission  of  an  unquestionable  wrong.  His  frank- 
ness compels  me  to  be  equally  open,  and  to  inform  him  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  have  submitted  to  the  perpetration  of  that  wrong,  however 
flourishing  might  have  been  the  insurrection  in  the  South,  and  however 
important  the  persons  captured  might  have  been. 

"Happily  all  danger  of  hostile  collision  on  this  subject  has  been 
avoided.    It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
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similar  daDgers,  if  they  shoald  arise,  may  be  averted  by  peaceful  nego- 
tiations condacted  in  the  spirit  which  befits  the  organs  of  two  great  na- 
tions. 

^<I  request  you  to  read  this  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  give  him  a 
copy  of  it. 

*^  I  am,  &c., 

"  Etjssell.'' 

<<The  Trent  affair,  all  the  world  sees,  was  an  accident  for  which  not 
the  least  responsibility  rests  upon  this  Government.  For  a  time  our 
national  pride  and  passion  appealed  to  us  to  abandon  an  ancient  liberal 
policy;  but,  even  though  unadvised,  we  did  not  listen  to  it,  and  we  are 
to-day,  after  that  occurrence,  as  ready 'and  as  willing  to  join  other  mari- 
time powers  in  meliorations  of  the  law,  to  the  extent  that  France  desires, 
as  we  were  before  it  happened,  and  before  the  civil  war  commenced. 
Forced  into  a  belligerent  attitude,  and  treated  as  such  by  neutral  powers, 
we,  of  course,  while  these  hostilities  last,  must  claim  for  ourselves  the 
rigors  which  other  maritime  powers  agree  to  apply  to  us  when  we  are 
neutrals.  But  even  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  this  strife,  if  the  other  powers, 
including  Great  Britain,  should  agree  to  abolish  naval  blockades  alto- 
gether and  forever,  and  to  exempt  private  property  from  confiscation  in 
maritime  war,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  propositions.  But  we 
can  make  no  proposition  except  as  a  whole  nation.  France  and  Great 
Britain,  having  declared  the  insurgents  a  belligerent,  are  not  prepared 
to  treat  with  us  as  more  than  a  part  of  a  nation.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  sooner  they  reconsider  that  unnecessary  step,  so  prematurely  taken, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  concerned t  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
r^oinder  to  Earl  Eussell  on  the  Trent  affair,  which  will  show  you  more 
at  large  our  views  on  this  point." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Day  too,  Feb.  19,  1862.    MSS.  Inst.,  France; 

Dip.  Corr.,  1862. 
As  to  documents  in  the  Trent  case,  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  8,  39th  Cong.,  2d  seas. ; 

Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1864>'65,  vol.  55;  2  PhiU.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  168. 

^<  There  is  no  recognized  sanction  of  the  principle  that  a  bona  fide 
authenticated  and  sealed  public  mail  of  a  friendly  or  neutral  power, 
found  on  .a  commercial  vessel  navigating  between  two  neutral  ports, 
can  be  violated  lawfully,  either  by  a  naval  officer  or  a  prize  court,  merely 
because  the  vessel  on  which  it  is  found  is  searched  and  seized  as  con- 
traband." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  WeUes,  Apr.  15, 1863,  Apr.  20, 1865.  MSS.  Dom. 
Let.  See  same  to  same,  Oct.  31,  186i\  excepting  '^  simulated  or  forged 
mails." 

In  a  case  in  New  York,  where  official  dispatches  of  importance  were 
sent  from  Batavia  to  New  York,  and  there  given  unofficially,  without 
notice  of  their  nature,  to  the  master  of  a  United  States  ship,  to  be  sent 
to  a  private  person  in  France,  the  ship  was  released  upon  the  captain 
testifying  under  oath  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  contents 
of  the  letters.    (The  liapid,  Edwards,  228.)    On  the  other  hand,  the  En- 
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glish  courts  have  held,  with  undue  harshness,  that  a  vessel  is  not  exempt 
from  confiscation  for  carrying  such  dispatches,  even  where  it  was  invol- 
untarily pressed  into  the  belligerent  service  by  force,  or  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  dispatx^hes  was  Iraudulently  concealed.  (The  Carolina,  4 
C.  Bob.,  259 ;  The  Orezembo,  6  C.  Bob.,  436.)  Sir  K.  Phillimore  (iii,  §  272), 
sustains  these  cases,  which  Mr.  Hall  dissents  from  (p.  593).  Blantschli 
(§  803)  maintains  that  military  dispatches  {e,  g.y  orders  of  a  commanding 
officer  to  a  subordinate  to  carry  on  military  operations)  are  unquestion- 
ably contraband,  but  that  it  is  otherwise  with  dispatches  professing 
pacific  negotiation,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. (See  cases  noted  in  Wheaton,  §  504,  Dana's  note.)  In  the  Tulip 
(Fisher's  Pr.  Cas.,  26),  it  was  held  that  a  neutral  ship  may,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  carry  dispatches  from  a  minister  resident  in  the  neutral  coun- 
try to  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  in  the  country  to  which  the  minister 
belongs.  If  stopped  on  the  high  seas  by  the  other  belligerent,  how- 
ever, the  duty  of  the  ship's  master,  it  was  held,  is  to  deliver  up  the  dis- 
patches to  the  arresting  belligerent. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Field's  proposed  international  code :  ^^  Sec- 
tion 861.  Documents  are  contraband  when  they  are  official  communi- 
cations from  or  to  officers  of  a  hostile  nation,  and  fitted  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  but  not  otherwise. 

"  Sir  William  Scott  interprets  *  dispatches,'  treated  of  in  the  decis- 
ions as  warlilie  or  contraband  communications,  to  be  ^official  contmtMi' 
cations  of  official  persons^  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Government.'  (The 
Caroline,  6  Ch.  Eobinson's  Rep.,  465.)  But  to  this  rule  there  is  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  communications  to  or  from  a  neutral  nation,  or 
the  hostile  nation's  ministers  or  consuls  resident  in  the  neutral  nation." 

As  to  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  mail  service^  see  Field,  sections  862, 
919. 

^^Lushington  (Naval  Prize  Law,  lutrod.,'  p.  xii)  says,  that  to  give  up 
altogether  the  right  to  search  mail  steamers  and  bags,  when  destined  to 
a  hostile  port,  is  a  sacrifice  which  can  hardly  be  expected  from  bellig- 
erents ;  citing  Disp.  of  Earl  Bussell  to  Mr.  Stuart,  November  20, 1862; 
Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  Amer.,  Nov.  5, 1863." 

Hid,  $  862. 

Mr.  Horatio  King,  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  March, 
1886,  makes  the  following  statement : 

"  Hon,  Edward  Everett,  before  the  Middlesex  Mechanics  Association 
at  Lowell,  justified  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  as  perfectly 
lawful — their  confinement  in  Fort  Warren  as  perfectly  lawful — and  said 
'they  would  no  doubt  be  kept  there  until  the  restoration  of  peace,  which 
we  all  so  much  desire,  and  we  may,  I  am  sure,  cordially  wish  them  a 
safe  and  speedy  deliverance.'  Mr.  George  Sumner,  a  well-read  lawyer, 
said  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  November  18,  'The  act  of  Captain 
Wilkes  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law, 
recognized  in  England,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  English  practice.' 
Even  the  British  consul  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Muir,  it  was  authoritatively 
stated,  justified  the  seizure  and  supplied  legal  authority  to  appear  in  a 
legal  editorial  of  one  of  the  city  papers.  ♦  •  •  There  was  a  banquet 
at  the  Bevere  House,  in  Boston,  in  honor  of  Captain  W^ilkes,  Hon.  J. 
Edmunds  Wiley  presiding.  His  act  was  highly  applauded  by  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, Governor  Andrew,  and  Chief  Justice  Bigelow."  When  sudi 
eminent  men  sustained  the  highest  belligerent  claims,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
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prised  that  analogous  high  pretensions  were  made  by  English  states- 
men and  courts  during  the  agony  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Dr.  Woolgey  (Int.  Law,  §  184)  speaks  as  follows:  "The  case  of  the 
Trent,  in  which  this  and  several  other  principles  of  international  law 
"weie  involved,  may  here  receive  a  brief  notice.  This  vessel,  sailing 
from  one  neutral  port  to  another  on  its  usual  route  as  a  packet  ship, 
was  overhauled  by  an  American  captain,  and  four  persons  were  ex- 
tracted from  it  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
ambassadors,  and  bearers  of  dispatches  from  the  Confederate  Gfovern- 
meut,  so  called,  to  its  agents  in  Europe.  The  vessel  itself  was  al- 
lowed to  pursue  its  way,  by  waiver  of  right  as  the  oflScer  who  made  the 
detention  thought,  but  no  dispatches  were  found.  On  this  transaction 
we  may  remark:  (1)  That  there  is  no  process  known  to  international 
law  by  which  a  nation  may  extract  from  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  sea 
a  hostile  ambassador,  a  traitor,  or  any  criminal  whatsoever.  Nor  can 
any  neutral  ship  be  brought  in  for  adjudication  on  account  of  having 
such  passengers  on  board.  (2)  If  there  had  been  hostile  di8])atches 
found  on  board,  the  ship  might  have  been  captured  and  taken  into  port; 
and  when  it  had  entered  our  waters,  these  four  men,  being  citizens 
charged  with  treason,  were  amenable  to  our  laws.  But  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  valid  pretext  for  seizing  the  vessel.  It  is  simply  ab- 
surd to  say  that  these  men  were  living  dispatches.  (3)  The  character 
of  the  vessel  as  a  packet  ship,  conveying  mails  and  passengers  from  one 
neutral  port  to  another,  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  guilt.  Even 
if  hostile  military  persons  had  been  found  on  board,  it  might  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  their  presence  would  involve  the  ship  in  guilt,  as  they 
were  going  from  a  neutral  country  to  a  neutral  country.  (4)  It  ill 
became  the  United  States — a  nation  which  had  ever  insisted  stren- 
uously upon  neutral  lights — to  take  a  step  more  like  the  former  British 
practice  of  extracting  seamen  out  of  neutral  vessels  upon  the  high  seas, 
than  like  any  modem  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations,  and 
that,  too,  when  she  had  protested  against  this  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Gneat  Britain  and  made  it  a  ground  of  war.  As  for  the  rest,  this  affair 
of  the  Trent  has  been  of  use  to  the  world,  by  committing  Great  Britain 
to  the  side  of  neutral  rights  upon  the  seas." 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  topic  treated  in  this  section  will  be 
found  in  Dana's  Wheaton,  §  504,  note,  641^.  Mr.  Dana  states  that  in 
case  of  the  Trent  having  been  brought  into  an  American  prize  court, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  "  could  not  be  condemned  or  released  by  the 
court.  They  would  doubtless  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of  w.ar  by  the 
United  States  Government.''  But "  there  is  no  decided  case  in  England 
or  America  that  required  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  even  il  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  had  not  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  persons." 

In  an  article  in  the  North  Americiin  Review  for  July,  1862  (vol.  95, 8), 
Mr.  Seward's  position  that  the  Trent  should  have  been  sent  to  a  prize 
court  is  elaborately  criticised.  The  chief  objection  taken  is  that  (as  Mr. 
Seward  admitted)  as  the  judgment  of  a  prize  court  ^^  could  determine 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  these  persons," 
the  appeal  to  the  prize  court  would,  even  in  case  of  condemnation,  be 
ineffectual.  But  the  answer  is  that  the  ^'  persons"  in  question  would  then 
have  been  brought,  and  brought  lawfully,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  process  thiit  might  be 
instituted  against  them. 
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*^  Had  MasoD  and  Slidell  once  reached  their  destination,  they  woald 
thereafter  have  been  invested  with  that  immnnity  which  pertains  to  a 
diplomatic  agent  on  board  a  neutral  vessel^  But  on  their  way  thitiier 
they  were,  by  the  American  doctrine,  to  be  regarded  as  embryotic  jpin- 
isters  only;  their  diplomatic  character  and  privileges  had  not  vested 
absolutely,  but  were  contingent  upon  their  uninterrupted  arrival  at  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  respectively  accredited.  •  •  •  The 
whole  subject  of  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  persons  remains  in 
dubio,^ 

5  Am.  Law  Rev.,  268. 

*^  One  thing,  however,  the  United  States  claim,  and  with  a  good  show 
of  right,  that  the  Trent  case  did  settle  conclusively,  and  that  is,  that 
where  the  passage  of  contraband  persons  is  to  be  interrupted,  it  is  an- 
justifiable  to  remove  them  bodily  from  the  vessel  and  to  allow  her  to 
proceed.  She  must  herself  be  seized  and  carried  into  the  belligerent 
port  for  trial  in  the  prize  courts." 

DM. 

Prof.  Monntague  Bernard,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  Trent  case, 
holds  that  a  neutral  merchant  or  packet  ship  carrying  persons  in  an 
enemy's  employment  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  unless  she  is  used 
by  the  enemy  as  a  transport. 

Nevtrolity  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  ch.  9.    See  2  Revnede  droit  int.,  126. 

Mr.  Seward's  reasonings  '^  would  serve  to  justify,  and  may  be  taken 
to  encourage,  the  captain  of .  the  Tuscarora  to  seize  the  Dover  packet 
boat  and  carry  her  into  New  York  for  adjudication,  in  case  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  should  take  a  through  ticket  from  London  to  Paris." 

Historicni,  192. 

^^  Although  dispatches  are  classed  as  contraband  articles,  and  their 
carriage  is  illegal,  because  of  their  peculiar  character,  ambassadors  are 
neither  contraband  articles  nor  denounced  by  international  law." 

Abdy'8  Kent  (1878),  359. 

'^  The  suppression  of  Mr.  Seward's  pacific  note,  and  the  positive  de- 
nial of  the  fact  that  such  a  communication  had  been  received,  published 
in  the  prime  minister's  personal  organ,  would  have  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  Parliament  if  Parliament  had  not  been  at  that  time  in 
a  remarkably  complaisant  mood.  The  expedition  to  Canada,  at  a  sea- 
son when  no  military  operations  could  possibly  have  been  undertaken 
in  that  quarter,  has  entailed  upon  this  country  a  waste  of  several  mill- 
ions, besides  other  bad  effects.  Undoubtedly  the  prime  minister  of  that 
day  did  exhibit  his  usual  love  of  displaying  military  force;  and  all  will 
admit  that  anything  like  a  gratuitous  menace  was  peculiarly  offen8iv6 
and  unworthy  when  directed  against  a  nation  in  distress.  But  can 
Americans  honestly  say  that  no  color  of  justification  for  a  display  of 
force  was  afforded  on  their  side!" 

GroldwTD  Smith  in  13  Mactnillan's  Ma^.,  169. 

• 

According  to  Heffter  (§  161a),  as  adopted  by  Perels  (§  47),  the  "trans- 
port of  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  port  cannot 
be  by  itself  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutrality ;  the  object  of  the 
agents  must  be  an  alliance  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  which  case 
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tbe  arrest  and  carrying  off  would  be  not  unjastifiable."  Perels  dissents 
from  Gessner's  distinction  that  snch  arrest  would  not  be  justifiable, 
even  in  the  latter  case,  if  made  when  the  agent  was  passing  between 
two  neutral  ports. 

It  is  argued  by  Fiore,  droit  int.  (trans,  by  Antoine,  1886,  vol.  3, 
§  1605),  that  a  belligerent  can  preclude  agents  of  the  other  belligerent 
from  crossing  his  territory,  but  he  cannot  preclude  them  from  being 
transported  in  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  Trent  case,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  if  belligerent  dispatches  are  contraband  of  war, 
so,  a  fortiori^  is  it  with  the  diplomatic  agents  carrying  them ;  but  this 
pcfiitiou,  he  thinks,^  was  victoriously  combatted  by  Lord  Bussell,  in  his 
reply.  Mr.  Flore  goes  on  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  publicists  dis- 
sented from  the  position  that  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
could  be  sustained. 

For  farther  notioee  of  the  Trent  case  see  46  Hunt's  Meroh.  Mag.,  1 ;  5  Am.  Law 

Bev.,  267 ;  8  South.  Law  Rev.,  33 ;  Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  355. 
For  details  as  to  action  in  Trent  case,  see  1  Thnrlow  Weed's  Life,  634  ff, ; 

Lond.  Quart.  Bev.,  Jan.,  1862. 
That  insuigents  may  have  informal  diplomatic  relations  with  neutrals,  see 

mifif a,  $  68 ;  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  (  165 ;  5  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  chap. 

zii,  where  several  interviews  of  Mr.  Adams,  when  Secretary,  with  sach 

emissaries,  are  noted. 

Deviating  in  this  respect  from  the  practice  adopted  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  this  work,  the  reply  of  Lord  Bussell  to  Mr.  Seward's  in- 
structions in  the  Trent  case  is  given  above,  in  connection  with  those 
instructions.  The  reason  is  that  Lord  Bussell's  reply  takes  ground 
which  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  leading  European  powers,  and, 
therefore,  placing  it  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Seward's  instructions,  gives 
us  a  basis  from  which  we  can  gather  certain  general  rules  in  respect  to 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.    These  rules  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Diplomatic  agents  sent  by  one  belligerent  to  a  neutral  are  not, 
in  themselves,  contraband  of  war,  subject  to  seizure  by  the  other  bel- 
ligerent if  found  on  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  true  that  a 
belligerent  diplomatic  agent  may  carry  with  him  dispatches  which  are 
promotive  of  the  belligerent  designs  of  the  power  he  represents ;  and 
if  so,  such  dispatches  will  be  contraband  of  war,  and,  if  the  agent  car- 
rying them  be  proved  to  be  cognizant  of  their  character  and  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  belligerent  purpose  they  disclose,  he  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  taint  and  exposed  to  the  same  contingencies.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  diplomatic  agent  from  a  belligerent,  when  on 
a  neutral  vessel,  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  is  necessarily  employed  in 
the  furtherance  of  belligerent  designs.  He  may  be  engaged  on  an  er- 
rand of  peace.  This  may  be  in  two  ways.  He  may  be  seeking  to  con- 
summate some  such  general  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  thesufterin^s  of 
war,  as  was  set  forth  by  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  or  by  the  Gren 
eva  conference  which  met  during  the  Franco-German  war.  It  is  welt 
known  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  sought  to  obtain  the  acces 
sion  of  cTther  powers  to  the  principles  with  regard  to  freedom  of  neutml 
ships  adopted  by  the  Treaty  ot  Paris ;  and  it  is  noticed  in  other  sections 
of  this  work  that  the  United  States  Government,  when  a  neutral  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars,  sought  to  have  agreements  of  the  same  charac- 
ter made  between  itself  and  the  then  great  belligerent  powers.  Snch  a 
condition  of  things  would  be  likely  again  to  occur  in  any  future  maritime 
war.  Ohina,  for  instance,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  power,  with  a 
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great  popolation  capable  of  being  eflBciently  employed  in  naval  enter- 
prises, and  with  a  Government  which  is  able  to  appreciate  and  employ 
remarkably  capable  diplomatists.  (See  Loudon  Spectator,  Sept  11, 
1886, 1203.)  The  relations  of  China  to  France  are  sach  as  that  war 
between  these  powers  may  at  any  time  be  renewed,  and  this  on  a  Large 
scale ;  and  if  sach  a  war  should  arise,  the  United  States  wonld  be  not 
nnlikely  to  intervene  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  the  United  States 
Government  wonld  be  prompted,  should  sach  an  intervention  take 
place,  to  say  to  China :  <^  Send  to  us,  if  you  choose,  an  envoy  8|)ecially 
charged  with  the  mission  of  coming  to  some  such  arrangement  as  may 
make  the  war  in  which  you  are  engaged  conform  to  modem  civilized 
usage.  Yon  have  held,"  so  the  United  States  might  say,  ^^  that  in  an  ex- 
treme case  yon  might  permanently  obstruct  your  ports  of  entry.  This 
is  a  matter  as  to  which  your  envoy  might  treat  at  Washington  with  the 
French  legation."  Or  the  United  States  might,  as  it  has  done  in  other 
cases,  consent  to  mediate  and  say :  *^  Send  your  envoy  to  Washin^on  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  with  the  French  envoy  the  terms  of  peace, 
just  as  we  sent  our  envoys  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1813  for  the  same 
purjiose."  Now  the  United  States  Government,  as  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  vindicator  of  neutral  rights,  and  as  eminently  bound  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  to  prevent  any  undue  supremacy  on  the  high  seas  of 
any  great  maritime  power,  would  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  seizure, 
on  one  of  her  own  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas,  of  envoys  sent  to 
her  from  China  for  such  pacific  purposes  a«  this.  The  question  then 
comes  up,  suppose,  under  such  circumstances,  a  Chinese  envoy  should 
be  arrested  on  the  high  seas  in  a  United  States  ship,  and  suppose  that 
no  papers  were  found  in  his  custody  showing  that  his  design  was  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  Chinese  belligerency,  could  the  arresting  belligerent 
impute  from  the  nature  of  things  a  contraband  character  to  such  en- 
voy t  Now,  the  reasobing  of  Lord  BusselU  sustained  by  the  other  great 
European  powers  and  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Seward,  is  that  no  such  con- 
traband character  is  to  be  so  imputed.  And  the  reasons  are  obvioos. 
First,  when  an  agent  is  engaged  in  a  mission  which  is  only  on  a  par- 
ticular contingency  illegal,  such  arrest  cannot  be  sustained  unless  such 
illegal  contingency  can  be  shown  to  exist.  Secondly,  even  were  we  to 
reject  this  position,  diplomacy,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  police  of 
peace ;  and  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  a  diplomatic  i^ent  on  the  high 
seas  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  on  a  pacific  errand. 

(2)  The  case  is  not  altered  when  the  diplomatic  agent,  whose  status 
is  under  discussion,  represents  an  insurgent  power  whose  belligerency 
(but  not  whose  sovereignty)  has  been  recognized  by  the  power  in  one 
of  whose  ships  such  envoy  is  arrested.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
long  contest  between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies,  those 
colonies  had  informal  agents  at  Washington,  who  were  received  so  far 
a43  such  reception  enabled  the  United  States  to  intercede  with  both  bel- 
ligerents for  the  adoption  of  humane  modes  of  warfare,  and  ultimately 
for  the  settlement  of  J  udicious  terms  of  peace.  The  Unit^  States  would 
certainly  have  witnessed  with  grave  displeasure  the  seizure  and  confis- 
cation by  Spain  on  a  United  States  ship  of  one  of  those  envoys  bound  to 
the  United  States ;  and  if  Spain  had  insisted  on  such  a  measure  she 
If ould  have  hastened  the  acknowledgment  of  South  American  independ- 
ence. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  United  States  may  be  placed  in  a 
similar  condition  of  neutral  interposition  between  Great  Britain  and  a 
revolted  province,  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  If  so,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  likely  to  silently  acquiesce  in  the  seizure  on  board 
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of  one  of  her  merchant  ships  of  envoys  to  herself  from  such  insurgents 
(they  being  recognized  as  belligerents),  unless  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  object  of  those  envoys  was  to  obtain,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
^tionSy  troops  or  contraband  of  war. 

(3)  Where  there  is  ground  to  suspect  an  envoy  from  a  belligerent  to 
a  neutral  to  be  on  a  mission  distinctively  belligerent,  then,  if  he  be 
arrested  by  the  other  belligerent  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  he  and  the 
ship  on  which  he  is  found  must  be  taken  to  a  prize  court  for  adjudica- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  proceedings  against  him  in  such  a  prize  court 
would  be  novel,  as  such  a  case,  if  it  should  ever  occur,  would  be  the 
first  instance  in  which  an  admiralty  proceeding  in  rem  would  be  insti- 
tuted against  a  person.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Seward's  position, 
that  such  a  case  would  be  for  a  prize  court,  is  not,  supposing  that  there 
be  criminative  evidence  against  the  envoj',  showing  him  to  be  on  a  dis- 
tinctively belligerent  service,  directly  controverted  by  Lord  Bussell, 
and  may  be  held  to  be  now  generally  accepted.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  a  prize  court  in  C'^ndemning 
such  envoy  as  contraband  would  not  bar  the  neutral  nation  on  whose 
ship  the  arrest  was  made  from  proceeding  against  the  arresting  nation 
for  a  violation  of  neutral  rights.    Supra^  §  329. 

rV.  PENALTIES  ON  CONTRABAND. 

Hat  be  seizbd  on  high  seas. 

§375. 

In  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Adet,  minister  of  France,  in  1796,  while  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
that  horses  are  contraband  of  war,  it  was  maintained  correctly  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  jn  opposition  to  Mr.  Adet,  that  the  only  means  of  redress  in 
such  case^  by  the  offended  belligerent  was  the  seizure  of  such  contra- 
band on  the  high  seas,  or  in  his  own  country,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  country  of  exportation  was  not  required  by  international  law  to 
prohibit  such  exportation. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adet,  Jan.  12,  May  25,  1796.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  646/.,  649.) 

^^  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  February  last,  I  soon  after  took 
occasion  to  intimate  to  you  what  appeared  to  be  the  President's  way  of 
thinking  on  the  subject.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that 
while,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  power  to  capture 
and  detain  the  merchant  vessels  of  neutrals,  on  just  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing on  board  enemy's  property,  or  of  carrying  to  such  enemy  any  of 
the  articles  which  are  contraband  of  war,  is  unquestionable,  no  prece- 
dent is  recollected,  nor  does  any  reason  occur  which  should  require  the 
neutral  to  exert  its  power  in  aid  of  the  right  of  the  belligerent  nation 
in  such  captures  and  detentions.  It  is  conceived  that,  after  warning 
its  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  legal  consequences  of  carrying  enemy's 
property  or  contraband  goods,  nothing  can  be  demanded  of  the  sover- 
eign of  the  neutral  nation  but  to  remain  passive.    If,  however,  in  the 
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present  case,  the  British  captors  of  the  brigantine  Exi>erieDce,  Hewit, 
master;  the  ship  Lncy,  James  Gonolly,  master,  and  the  brigantine  Fair 
Golombiay  Edward  Carey,  master,  have  any  right  to  the  possession  of 
those  American  vessels  or  their  cargoes,  in  consequence  of  their  capt- 
ure and  detention,  but  which  yon  state  to  have  been  rescued  by  their 
masters  from  the  captors  and  carried  into  i>orts  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  is  of  a  nature  cognizable  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
which  are  opened  to  hear  the  captors'  complaints,  and  the  proper  offi- 
cer will  execute  their  decrees. 

^^  Yon  suggest  that  these  rescues  are  an  infringement  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  any  arguments  which  you  shall 
offer  to  that  point  will  receive  a  just  attention. 

*' With  regard  to  the  British  seamen  and  deserters  who  have  assisted 
in  the  rescues,  with  great  truth  I  am  authorized  to  assure  you  that  the 
Government  have  no  desire  to  retain  them;  but  beside43  that  the  many 
months  elapsed  since  those  events,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  men,  would  probably  render  their  delivery  impracticable,  it  is  not 
known  to  be  authorized  by  any  law.  This  has  brought  into  view  your 
project  of  stipulations  for  the  mutual  delivery  of  deserters,  whether 
seamen  or  soldiers ;  and  J  have  now  the  honor  to  inclose  a  counter-pro- 
ject by  which  you  will  see  the  objections  which  have  occurred  to  your 
propositions.  The  President  has  been  pleased  to  direct  and  empower 
me  to  negotiate  with  you  on  this  subject,  and  it  will  afford  him  great 
pleasure  if  we  can  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Liston,  May  3,  1800.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.; 
reprinted  in  Dip.  Corr.  for  1862, 149. 

The  rule  '^  that  a  vessel  on  a  return  voyage  is  liable  to  capture  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  having  on  the  outwafrd  voyage  contraband 
articles  to  an  enemy's  port"  is  an  interpolation  in  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  report  of  Jan.  25, 1806.    MSS.  Dept.  of  State. 

^'  It  is  natural  that  Peru  should  be  incensed  at  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  for  the  benefit  and  account  of  her  adversary.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  she  should  allow  her  resentment  to  lead  her  to 
claim  a  belligerent  right  not  acknowledged  by  any  authority,  that  of 
capturing  on  the  high  seas  vessels  of  a  neutral  for  having  on  board  a 
cargo  from  a  place  which  she  controlled  before  the  war.  In  this  case, 
however,  her  title  to  it  was  annulled,  Or  at  least  suspended,  by  the  armed 
occupation  by  Chili  of  the  region  whence  the  article  was  taken.  The 
attempt  of  Peru,  therefore,  to  avenge  upon  neutrals  her  want  of  good 
fortune  in  the  contest  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  add  to  her  reputation 
for  magnanimity  or  regard  to  public  law,  and  certainly  will  not  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Governments  of  neutrals,  whose  interests  may  thereby 
be  affected." 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Mar.  2, 1880.    MSS.  Inst*.,  Pern; 
For.  Bel.,  1880. 
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The  carriage  of  contraband  goods  does  not  subject  the  vessel  and  re- 
maining cargo  to  confiscation,  unless  they  all  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
or  unless  there  has  been  some  actual  co-operation  in  an  attempted  fraud 
uiM)n  the  belligerent,  by  covering  up  the  voyage  under  false  papers,  and  * 
with  a  false  destination.  When  the  contraband  goods  have  been  de- 
I>08ited  at  the  port  of  destination,  neither  the  vessel  nor  the  cargo  is 
liable  to  seizure  on  the  return  voyage,  though  the  latter  may  have  been 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  contraband. 

The  same  rule  would  seem  to  apply,  by  analogy,  to  cases  where  the 
contraband  articles  have  been  deposited  at  an  intermediate  port  on  the 
ootward  voyage^  and  before  it  terminated.  But  if  the  voyage  be  dis- 
guised, and  the  vessel  sails  under  false  papers,  and  with  a  false  desti- 
nation, the  mere  deposit  of  the  contraband  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
does  not  exempt  the  vessel  from  seizure. 

Carrington  v.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pet.,  495. 

Mere  consent  to  transportation  of  contraband  will  not  always  or  usu- 
ally be  taken  as  a  violation  of  good  faith  by  the  neutral  owner  of  a 
ship.  There  must  be  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  nature  of  the 
ooDtraband  articles  and  their  importance  to  the  belligerent,  and  gen- 
eral features  of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  whether  the  neutral  owner  intended  or  did  not  intend,  by  . 
consenting  to  the  transportation,  to  Qiix  in  the  war. 

Gontraband  of  war  is  always  subject  to  seizure  when  being  conveyed 
to  a  belligerent  destination,  whether  the  voyage  be  direct  or  indirect ; 
such  seizure,  however,  is  restricted  to  actual  contraband,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  ship  or  other  cargo,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  or  of  the  master  with  the  sanction  of  the 
owners. 

The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.,  514 ;  The  Springbok,  5  ibid,,  1.    These  oases  are  crLti- 
oised  9wpra,  i  302. 

Contraband  articles  contaminate  the  non-contraband  parts  of  a  cargo, 
if  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  the  non-contraband  must  share 
the  fate  of  the  contraband. 

The  Peterhoff,  5  WalL,  28. 

Conveyance  of  contraband  attaches  in  ordinary  cas^  only  to  the 
freight  of  the  contraband  merchandise.  It  does  not  subject  the  vessel 
to  forfeiture. 

Ibid. 

The  trade  of  neutrals  with  belligerents  in  articles  not  contraband  is 
absolutely  free,  unless  interrupted  by  blockade. 

Ibid. 

Where  contraband  and  not  contraband  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
the  latter  must  share  the  fate  of  the  former. 
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So  far  as  ooDcerns  those  portions  of  the  above  rulings  in  which  the 
law  of  contraband  is  blended  with  that  of  blockade,  they  are  consid- 
ered in  the  discussion  of  the  Springbok  case.  (Supraj  §  362.)  It  may  be 
here  stated  that  while  contraband  goods,  when  at  sea,  are  liable  to  be 
seized  at'  any  period  of  their  transit,  if  the  fact  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  opposing  belligerent  is  established,  the  taint  cannot  be  extended 
to  non-contraband  goods  in  the  same  cargo. 

The  Stephen  Hart  (Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.,  387),  where  it  was  held  if  the 
guilty  intention  of  transporting  contraband  goods  existed  when  the 
goods  left  their  own  port,  such  intent  could  not  be  obliterated  by  the 
innocent  intention  of  shipping  at  a  neutral  port  in  the  way,  and  that 
such  voyages  form  one  transaction,  is  stated  and  examined  in  Abdy's 
Kent  (1878),  349. 

^'  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  power  to 
seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can  charge  the  other 
with  a  criminal  act." 

1  Kent  Com.,  142 ;  approved  by  Lord  Westbnry,  £x  parte  ChaTane,  11  Jar.,  N' 
S.,  400.    See  11  Op., 408,  451  ;  The  Helen,  L.B.,  1  Ad.  &  £c.,  1. 

The  following  passage  from  Kent's  Gom.,  142,  is  quoted  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  (Historicus,  129),  with  high  encomium : 

^'  It  is  a  general  understanding,  grounded  on  true  principles,  that  the 
powers  at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband  goods  without 
any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  nation,  and  without  any  impn> 
tations  of  a  breach  of  authority  in  the  neutral  sovereign  himself.  It 
was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation,  in  1796,  that  neutral 
Governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  subjects  from  selling  or  im- 
porting articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent  powers,  But  it 
was  successfully  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals 
may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry  themselves 
to  the  belligerent  powers,  contraband  articles,  subject  to  the  right  of 
seizure  in  transitu.  This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the 
judicial  authorities  of  this  country.  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  trans- 
port, and  of  the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and 
neither  party  can  charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act.'^ 

Sir  W.  Harcourt,  on  the  same  page,  also  adopts  as  '<  conclusive  and 
authoritative,^  the  following  from  Judge  Story's  opinion  in  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidad : 

<<  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  laws  of  nations  that  forbids 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation 
is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in 
it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation."    See  tn/ra,  §§  391,  393. 

In  other  sections  the  liability  of  neutral  or  alien  property  to  seizure  is 
considered  as  follows :  Eights  of  aliens  generally,  §  201 ;  subjection  of, 
to  local  seizures,  §  203;  injury  of,  from  belligerent  action,  §§  223  jf.;  in- 
jury of,  from  mob  violence,  §  226;  belligerents'  spoliation  by  neutral, 
§  227 ;  neutrals'  spoliation  by  belligerent,  §  228 ;  subjection  of  alien  to 
reprisal,  §  318 ;  confiscation  of  goods  of,  as  a  war  measure,  §  33G ;  im- 
putability  of  enemy's  character  to  neutral,  §  352;  cotton  belonging 
to  neutral,  susceptibility  of,  to  seizure  when  in  belligerent  lines,  §§  203. 
224-228,  352,  353,  373. 

Ab  to  domicil  attaching  to  alien,  see  $  198. 
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I.  DEFINITION  OF  PIRACT. 

(1)  Must  bb  robbbry  on  thb  high  sbas. 

§  380. 

Armed  craisers,  which,  though  claiming  to  be  commissioned  by  in- 
sargents,  prey  on  mercbaat  vessels  of  all  nationalities  indiscriminately, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  pirates. 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Nelson,  Apr.  28,  1823.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

A  mere  intention  or  even  preparation  to  commit  piracy  is  not  piracy. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Jaly  9,  1850.    MSS. 
Notes,  Spain. 

A  merchant  vessel  whose  subordinate  crew  rise  in  revolt,  and,  after 
killing  the  captain,  make  depredations  on  other  shipping,  is  a  pirate  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Starkweather,  Sept.  18, 1854.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

*^  General  hostility,"  as  distinguished  from  special,  is  a  condition  of 
piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  does  not  exist  in  a  case  of  homicide 
by  revolt  of  crew. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Van  Valkenbnrgh,  Feb.  19,  1869.    MSS.  Inst, 

Japan. 
Definitions  of  piracy  are  given  in/ray  $  381. 

An  exposition  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  pi- 
racy is  given  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Pesbine  Smith,  law  officer  of  the 
Department,  January  6, 1871,  communicated  by  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Mazel,  June  6,  1871.    MSS*  Notes,  Netherlands. 
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A  robbery  committed  od  the  high  seas  may  be  piracy  under  the  act  of 
the  13th  of  April,  1790,  for  the  panishmcDt  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States,  although  such  robbery,  if  committed  on  land,  would 
not  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  be  punishable  with  death.  The 
crime  of  robbery,  as  mentioned  in  this  act,  is  the  crime  of  robbery  as 
recognized  and  defined  at  common  law. 

The  crime  of  robbery,  committed  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  of  a  ship  belonging  exclusively 
to  subjects  of  a  foreign  state,  is  not  piracy  under  the  act,  and  is  not 
punishable  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  V.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.,  610. 

A  commission  granted  by  Aury,  styling  himself  brigadier  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  a  Republic  of  whose  existence  nothing  is  known,  and  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Floridas,  a  province  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  will 
not  authorize  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  our  statute,  to  cruise 
as  privateers ;  and  it  appearing  that  a  capture  by  such  persons,  though 
ostensibly  made  under  such  a  commission,  was  made,  in  fact,  not  jure 
beUij  but  animofurandi^  the  offense  is  statutory  piracy. 

By  the  act  of  the  30th  April,  1790,  section  8,  persons  on  board  of  any 
vessel  which  has  thrown  off  its  national  character  by  cruising  pirati- 
cally, are  triable  on  a  charge  of  piracy  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  V,  EUntock,  5  Wheat.,  144 ;  U.  8.  «.  Pirates,  ibid.,  184.    See  iii/ra,  $  381. 

Bobbery  or  forcible  depredations  upon  the  sea,  animofurandi,  is  pi- 
racy by  the  law  of  nations. 

U.  S.  V.  Smith,  5  W^heat.,  153. 

By  assuming  the  character  of  pirates,  the  crew  of  a  vessel  lose  all 
claim  to  national  character  or  protection.  Hence  an  American  citizen, 
fitting  out  a  vessel  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  against  a 
power  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  is  not  protected,  by  a 
commission  from  a  belligerent,  from  punishment  for  any  offense  com- 
mitted by  him  against  vessels  of  the  United  States.  On  an  indictment 
in  such  a  case,  a  jary  may  find  that  a  vessel,  within  a  marine  league  of 
the  shore,  at  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead,  where  vessels  only  ride  under 
the  shelter  of  the  land  at  a  season  when  the  course  of  the  winds  is  in- 
variable, is  upon  the  high  seas. 

U.  S.  V.  Pirates,  ibid,^  184,  204,  206. 

Though  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States,  we  have  recognized  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  civil  war  between  Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  each  party  to  that  war 
is  respected  by  us  in  its  exercise  of  all  belligerent  rights,  including  the 
right  of  capture. 

The  SaDtisslma  Trinidad,  7  W^heat.^  283.    See  infra,  $  381. 
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The  AfricaD  slave  trade  not  being  repagnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  a 
vessel  cannot  be  bronght  in  by  an  American  crniser  for  adjadication  for 
being  engaged  in  it,  even  where  the  vessel  belongs  to  a  nation  which 
has  prohibited  the  trade. 

The  Antelope,  10  Wheat.,  66. 

A  piratical  aggression  by  an  armed  vessel  is  a  good  ground  for  confis- 
cation and  is  so  made  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1819.  But  not  every  hostile 
attack  in  time  of  peace  is  piratical.  It  may  be  by  mistake,  or  in  nec- 
essary self-defense,  or  to  repel  a  supposed  meditated  attack  by  pirates. 
If  justifiable,  no  blame  attaches. 

The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheats  1. 

Probable  cause  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  capture  for  piratical  ag- 
gression. 

Ihid,;  The  Palmyra,  12  Wheat.,  1. 

A  non-commissioned  cruiser  may  seize  for  the  benefit  of  th0  Govern- 
ment. 

Carrinin^n  t.  Merchants'  lus.  Co.,  8  Pet,  495. 

Under  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  providing  for  the  restoration  of  property  rescued  from 
pirates  and  robbers  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  necessary  to  show :  (1)  That 
what  is  claimed  falls  within  the  description  of  vessel  or  merchandise; 

(2)  that  it  has  been  rescued  on  the  high  seas  from  pirates  and  robbers ; 

(3)  that  the  asserted  proprietors  are  the  true  proprietors. 

U.S.r.TheAmistad,  15  Pet.,  518. 

As  to  this  case  in  detail,  see  supra,  $  161. 

Under  this  article  negroes  lawfully  held  as  slaves  and  subject  to  sale 
under  the  laws  of  Spain,  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel,  may  be  deemed 
merchandise;  but  native  Africans,  unlawfully  kidnapped  and  imported 
into  a  Spanish  colony  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  as  in  this  case,  are 
not  merchandise ;  nor  can  any  person  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  them 
as  their  proprietor,  nor  are  they  pinites  and  robbers,  if  they  rise  and 
kill  the  master  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel  to  regain  their  liberty. 

IHd. 

Native  Africans,  unlawfully  detained  on  board  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
are  not  bound  by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  but 
may,  as  foreigners  to  both  countries,  assert  their  rights  to  their  liberty 
before  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
JUd, 

Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  any  piratical  ag- 
gression subjects  the  vessel  to  forfeiture,  though  not  made  causa  lucrij 
and  though  the  owners  were  entirely  innocent,  and  th^  vessel  was  armed 
for  a  lawful  purpose  and  sailed  on  a  lawful  voyage. 

XJ.  S.  V.  brig  Malek  Adhel,  2  How.,  210. 
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Persons  trading  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  coast  two  kinds  of 
commerce  are  carried  on — one  (the  regular  trade)  lawfal,  the  other  (the 
slave  trade)  criminal — should  keep  their  operations  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  their  character  as  to  repel  the  imputation  of  a  purpose  to  en- 
gage in  the  latter. 

The  Slaven,  2  WaU.,  350. 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  a  forcible  depredation 
upon  property  on  the  high  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  done  animo 
furandi  ;  that  is,  as  defined,  in  this  connection,  in  a  spirit  and  intention 
of  universal  hostility.  A  pirate  is  said  to  be  one  who  roves  the  sea  in 
an  armed  vessel,  without  any  commission  from  any  sovereign  state^  on 
his  own  authority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  by  force  and  appro- 
priating to  himself,  without  discrimination,  every  vessel  he  may  meet. 

In  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations  a  commission  to  a  private 
armed  vessel  from  either  of  the  belligerents  affords  a  defense,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of  the  enemy,  against  a  charge  of 
robbery  or  piracy  on  the  high  seas  of  which  it  might  be  guilty  in  the 
absence  of  such  authority. 

U.  S.  V.  Baker,  5  Blatch.,  11-13. 

If  the  prize  be  a  pirate  the  ofQeers  and  crew  are  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  without  respect  to  the  nation  to 
which  each  individual  may  belong. 

If  it  be  regularly  commissioned  as  a  ship-of-war,  th«  officers  and  crew 
are  to  be  detained  as  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

1  Op.,  85,  Lee,  1798. 

Prosecutions  for  piracy  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular State,  should  take  place  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is 
apprehended,  or  into  which  he  may  be  first  brought. 

1  Op.,  185,  Rush,  1815. 

Certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  arrested  while  sailing  as 
privateers  under  a  commission  from  Artigas,  (t  Portuguese  colony, 
then  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  not  recognized  as  a  sovereign  power 
by  our  Government.  It  was  advised  that  they  should  be  indicted  as 
pirates  under  the  act  of  1790. 

1  Op.,  249,  Wirt,  1818. 

The  recaptors  of  American  vessels  from  pirates  are  entitled  to  sal- 
vage; but  the  rate  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  the 
cases  shall  be  brought. 

1  Op.,  531,  Wirt,*  1822. 

A  French  vessel  with  kidnapped  Africans  on  board  was  captured  by 
pirates,  and  from  them  recaptured  by  an  American  vessel  and  brought 
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into  port    A  demand  made  by  the  French  minister  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Africans  was  held  to  be  well  founded. 

Jhid,,  534. 

A  recaptore  from  pirates  gives  a  fair  claim  for  salvage  by  the  general 
maritime  law,  and  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1800,  national  ships  are  en- 
title<l  to  salvage  from  ships  of  friendly  powers  rescued  from  their  ene- 
mies, which  act,  in  spirit,  applies  to  rescues  from  pirates. 

Ibid,y  577. 

By  analogy  to  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1800,  the  rat«  of  salvage 
to  which  recaptors  of  an  American  vessel  from  pirates  are  entitled  is 
one-sixth  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  or,  if  the  vessel  has  been  armed  since 
her  capture,  one-half  of  the  vessel  and  one-sixth  of  the  cargo. 

Ihid,,  584. 

If  the  vessel  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  pirates  and  nsed  as  their 
own,  a  higher  rate  of  salvage  should  be  allowed  than  if  she  were  re- 
captured in  the  moment  of  her  capture,  having  just  struck,  and  the 
crew  being  still  capable  of  resistance. 

Ihld. 

It  is  not  statutory  piracy  for  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  to  whom  the 
vessel  and  cargo  have  been  consigned  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
the  Pacific  and  there  sell  vessel  and  cargo  and  remit  the  proceeds  to 
the  owners,  to  fail  to  remit  such  proceeds  after  having  made  sale  ac- 
cording to  instructions ;  and  his  arrest  on  such  a  charge  would  be  false 
imprisonment. 

20p.,19,  V^irt,  1825. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  persons  charged  with  piracy  must 
be  tried  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  into  which  they  are  first 
brought,  or  in  which  they  were  found ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  President  to  send  them  to  another  tribunal,  domestic  or  foreign. 

2 Op.,  559,  Taney,  1833. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  a  Texan  armed  schooner 
captured  an  American  merchantman,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  laden 
with  provisions,  stores,  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  Mexican  army.  It 
was  held  that  the  capture  could  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  piracy  unless 
it  should  appear  that  the  principal  actors  in  it  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  they  might  be  indicted  for  piracy  under 
the  9th  section  of  the  crimes  act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1790,  which 
declares  ^'  that  if  any  citizen  shall  commit  any  piracy  or  robbery,  against 
the  United  States  or  any  citizen  thereof,  upon  the  high  seas,  under  color 
of  any  commission  from  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  on  any  pretense 
of  authority  from  any  person,  such  offender  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
pretense  of  any  such  authority,  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  takei\  to  be 
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a  private  felon  and  a  robber,  and  on  being  thereof  convicted  shall  suffer 
de^th." 

3  Op.,  120,  Butler,  1836. 

When  a  civil  war  breaks  oat  in  a  foreign  nation,  and  part  of  such 
nation  erects  a  distinct  and  separate  Government,  and  the  United 
States,  though  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new 
Government,  do  yet  recognize  the  existence  of  a  civil  war,  oar  ooarts 
have  nniformly  regarded  such  party  as  a  belligerent  nation  in  regard 
to  acts  done  jure  belli. 

Ibid, 

Such  acts  may  be  unlawful  when  measured  by  the  laws  of  nations  or 
by  treaty  stipulations;  the  individuals  concerned  in  them  may  be 
treated  as  trespassers,  and  the  nation  to  which  they  belong  may  be 
held  responsible  by  the  United  States,  but  the  parties  concerned  are 
not  treated  as  pirates. 

Ihid. 

Persons,  however,  acting  under  a  commission  from  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents, who  make  a  capture,  ostensibly  in  the  right  of  war,  but  really 
with  the  design  of  robbery,  are  guilty  of  piracy. 

Ibid. 

Althongh  it  has  been  doubted  whether  a  mere  body  of  rebellions  men 
can  claim  all  the  rights  of  a  separate  power  on  the  high  seas,  without 
absolute  or  qualified  recognition  from  foreign  Governments,  there  is  no 
authority  for  a  doubt  that  the  parties  to  a  civil  war  have  the  right  .to 
conduct  it  with  all  the  incidents  of  lawful  war  within  the  territory  to 
which  they  both  belong. 

9  Op.,  140,  Black,  1858. 

When,  during  the  existence  of  a  civil  war  in  Pern,  American  vessels 
fonnd  a  port  of  that  country,  and  points  on  its  coast  where  guano  is  de- 
posited, in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contest,  and  pro- 
cured undeif  its  authority  and  jurisdiction  clearances  and  licenses  at  the 
customhouse  to  load  with  guano,  they  were  guilty  of  nothing  (having 
acted  fairly  in  pursuance  of  the  license)  for  which  the  other  party  to  ihe 
civil  war  could  lawfully  punish  or  molest  them  afterward. 

Ibid. 

To  make  the  fire  of  one  vessel  into  another  a  piratical  aggression  under 
the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  it  must  be  b,  first  aggression,  unprovoked  by 
any  previous  act  of  hostility  or  menace  from  the  other  side. 

9  0p.,  455,  Black,  I860. 

Obiter  J  that  piracy  can  be  committed  on  the  great  lakes,  e.  g.,  Lake 
Erie. 

11  Op.,  114,  Bates,  1864. 
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Where  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Edgar  Stewart  forcibly 
displaced  the  master  from  command  and  took  possession  of  the  vessel, 
it  was  advised  that  this  did  not  constitute  the  offense  of  piracy,  but  of 
mutiny^  that,  for  the  latter  offense,  the  parties  charged  are  liable  to  be 
tried  and  punished  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
may  be  tried  therefor  in  any  district  into  which  they  are  first  brought. 

14  Op.,  589,  Hill,  acting,  1872. 

By  the  British  statute  of  17  George  III,  ch.  9,  in  1777,  after  reciting 
that  whereas  a  rebellion  and  war  have  been  openly  and  traitorously 
levied  and  carried  on  in  certain  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  and  '^acts  of  treason  and  piracy  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  and  upon  the  ships  and  goods  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  many  persons  have  been  seized  and  taken,  who  are  ex- 
pressly charged  or  strongly  suspected  of  such  treasons  and  felonies, 
and  many  more  such  persons  may  be  hereafter  so  seized  and  taken,  and 
whereas  such  persons  have  been  or  may  be  brought  into  this  Kingdom 
and  into  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  it  may  be  incon- 
venient in  many  such  cases  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  trial  of  such 
criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  of  evil  example  to  suffer  them  to  go  at 
large,"  it  was  enacted  that  *<all  such  persons  (describing  them)  may  be 
detained  in  custody,  without  bail  or  main-prize,  till  the  1st  of  January, 
1778,  and  no  judge  shall  bail  or  try  any  such  person  without  an  order 
of  the  Privy  Council,  before  that  time."  (31  Pickering's  Statutes,  312, 
continued  annually  by  successive  re-enactments  till  the  end  of  the  wsir. 
Ibid.,  vol.  32, 1,  176:  vol.  33,  3, 183;  vol.  34, 1.) 

Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  349.    Supra,  $  382. 

The  Operation  of  this  act  was  confined  mainly  to  American  priva- 
teersmen  captured  by  British  cruisers.  None,  however,  were  executed 
as  pirates  under  this  statute,  and  all  were  ultimately  exchanged  or 
released. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  report  of  December  30, 1790,  relative  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  and  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  for<;ible  measures  to 
suppress  Algerine  piracy,  is  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  104. 

President  Monroe's  message  of  May  21, 1824,  explanatory  of  the  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  making  the  slave  trade  piratical  is  given  in 
Senate  Doc.  374,  18th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  344, 

See  also  od  this  topic  Senate  Rep.,  Jan.  10, 1825;  Senate  Doc.  390,  18th  Cong., 
2d  sess. ;  5  Am.  St.  Pap.,  489.  House  Doc.  No.  398,  18th  Cong., 2d  sess;  5 
Am.  St  Pap.  (For.  ReL),  585. 

As  to  proceedings  hy  United  States  consuls  in  foreign  ports  in  cases  of  piracy, 
mutiny,  or  any  other  offense  against  the  United  States,  see  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Committee  of  Claims,  Mar.  4,  1816.    MSS.  Report  Book. 

It  has  been  held  in  England  that  piracy,  being  an  offense  jure  gen- 
HnMy  an  act  of  piracy,  committed  on  the  high  seas  on  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  so  exclusively  an  offense  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  to  sustain  a  demand  by  the  Unite<l  States  on 
Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of  the  parties  concerned  under  the  Brit- 
ish-American extradition  treaty. 

Tivnan,  tJi  re,  5  Best.  &,  8.  645;  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  diss.  See  adverse  criticism  in 
Abdy's  Kent  (1878),  413;  and  see  also  Whart.  Cr.  PI.  and  Pr,,^  45,  72; 
Whart.  Cr.  Law,  $$  284, 1686.    Compare  svpra,  ^  33a,  35a. 
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(2)  WaBUKE  attacks  of  INSUBGEMTB  not   FUtACT. 

§381. 
Several  judicial  raliDgs  on  this  topic  will  be  foond  supra,  $  380. 

The  question  whether  Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  should  be 
prosecuted  for  piracy  was  discussed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July 
and  AugDSt,  1872,  by  Mr.  Bolles,  who  was  the  Solicitor  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  to  whom  this  question  was  referred.  This  article 
states  at  the  outset  that — 

**Bj  establishing^  a  blockade  of  Confederate  ports,  onr  Govemmeat  had  no- 
ognized  the  Confederates  as  belligerents,  if  not  as  a  beUigerent  state,  and  had  thus 
confessed  that  Confederate  officers  and  men,  military  or  naval,  conld  not  be  treated 
as  pirates  or  gnerrillas,  so  long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  war ;  the  same  recognition 
was  made  when  cartels  for  exchange  of  prisoners  were  established  between  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  anthorities ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  Federal  Executive,  after  the 
courts  had  declared  Confederate  privateersmen  to  be  pirates,  had  deliberately  set  aalde 
those  Judgments,  and  admitted  the  captured  and  condemned  officers  and  men  of  the 
Savannah  and  the  Jeff  Davis  to  exchange  as  prisoners  of  war.'' 

The  conclusion  is  as  follows : 

'^  It  is  evident  that  after  it  had  been,  as  it  soon  was,  resolved  that  neither  treason 
nor  piracy  should  be  charged  against  Semmes  before  a  military  or  naval  tribunal,  and 
that  his  methods  of  capturing,  'plundering,'  and  destroying  vessels  should  not  be 
treated  as  offenses  against  public  law  and  duty,  but  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
belligerent  naval  officer,  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  war  and  entitled  to  their  protection, 
it  was  needless  to  inquire  where  or  by  whom  the  Alabama  was  built,  manned,  armed, 
or  commissioned,  or  whether  a  Government  without  an  open  port  can  legitimately 
own  or  employ  a  naval  force.  These  inquiries,  however  interesting  or  important 
they  might  be  in  other  connections,  were  of  no  sort  of  interest  or  importance  as 
elements  of  a  trial  for  violating  the  laws  of  war  in  the  conduct  of  a  cruiser  subject 
to  those  laws  and  protected  by  them. 

*^In  this  way  the  field  and  the  duty  of  inquiry  were  reduced  to  the  two  subjects  of 
cruelty  to  prisoners  and  perfidy  toward  Captain  Winslow  and  the  power  he  repre- 
sented." 

Ihid. 

These  articles  by  Mr.  Bolles  are  commented  on  by  Sir  A.  Gockbum, 
in  his  opinion  in  the  Geneva  tribunal,  and  in  2  Bulloch's  Secret  Service 
Conf.  States,  116  ff. 

That  a  commission  of  some  kind  from  a  beUigerent  or  insurgent  power 
is  necessary  to  relieve  persons  attacking  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  and 
surreptitiously  disposing  of  it  and  its  cargo,  from  the  charge  of  pirapy, 
supposing  their  work  be  one  of  general  devastation,  was  held  by  the 
British  vice-admiralty  court  in  Halifax,  in  1864,  in  the  Chesapeake  case, 
cited  more  fully  supra^  §  27. 

See  Dana's  Wheaton,  5S2. 

In  IT.  S.  V.  Baker,  5  Blatch.,  6  (Trial  of  officers  of  the  Savannah,  371), 
Judge  Nelson  charged  the  jury  that  ^^  if  it  were  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  bring  the  crime  charged  against  the  prisoners 
within  the  definition  of  robbery  and  piracy  as  known  to  the  common 
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law  of  nations,  there  woald  be  great  difficulty  in  8o  doing,  perhaps,  upon 
the  conntfl— <sertainly  upon  the  evidence.  For  that  shows,  if  anything, 
an  intent  to  depredate  upon  the  vessels  and  property  of  one  nation  only, 
the  United  States,  which  falls  far  short  of  the  spirit  and  intent  which 
are  said  to  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  the  crime."  To  same 
effect  see  Woolsey,  Int.  Law,  app.  3;  Harlan,  J.,  Ford  v,  Sarget,  97  U. 
S.,  619 ;  Dole  v.  Ins.  Co.,  6  Allen,  373 ;  2  Cliff.,  394;  Fifield  v.  Ins.  Co., 
47  Pa.  St.,  166 ;  and  other  eases.  It  is  true  that  a  contrary  view  was 
taken  by  Judges  Orier  and  Gadwalader  in  Smith's  case,  in  Philadelphia 
in  1862,  when  a  conviction  took  place,  but  there  was  no  sentence,  and 
the  prisoners  were  transferred  to  military  control  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  not  as  pirates. 

For  the  following  statement  as  to  the  latter  case  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ashton,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution: 

WASmKOTON,  January  26, 1886. 

I  think  that  there  was  no  motion  made  for  a  new  trial  in  the  piracy  cases — certainly 
none  was  ever  argned.  After  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners  a  State  question  arose 
as  to  what  should  he  done  with  them.  The  Confederate  Govemment,  it  was  under- 
stood, threatened  retahation  if  the^  were  harmed.  The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Bates, 
was  in  &vor  of  their  heing  duly  sentenced,  hut  Bir.  Seward  thought  that  they  should 
he  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  his  advice  prevailed  with  the  President ;  and 
my  recollection  is  that  the  district  att-omey  and  marshal  were  instructed,  in  letters 
written  hy  Mr.  Seward,  to  turn  the  men  over  to  the  military  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment. M^.  Seward  was  somewhat  in  the  hahit  at  that  time  of  directing  the  marshals 
and  district  attorneys,  a  practice  that  Mr.  Bates  always  resented  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  correcting.  At  any  rate  we  were  in- 
structed to  release  the  prisoners  fix>m  civil  custody,  hut  how  to  do  that  was  the  ques- 
tion. Judge  Cadwalader,  in  consultation  with  me  on  the  subject,  suggested — yon 
know  how  fertile  he  was  in  suggestion — that  the  men  he  brought  into  court  on.  a  writ 
of  haheai  oorpuSf  and  that  each  should  he  asked  to  say  whether  he  preferred  to  remain 
in  his  present  civil  custody  or  to  be  remanded  to  the  military  custody  from  whence 
he  came.  I  adopted  this  suggestion,  a  writ  was  issued,  the  men  were  brought  into 
court,  and  each  was  asked  the  above  question  by  the  court.  It  was,  of  course,  an- 
swered as  we  supposed  it  would  be ;  and  an  order  was  made  by  the  court  for  the 
delivery  of  the  men,  by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  to  the  military  custody  of  the 
Government.  In  that  way  we  got  rid  of  our  white  elephants.  My  recollection  is 
that  Judge  Grier  was  rather  in  favor  of  letting  the  law  take  its  course  in  the  cases, 
and  that  be  would  have  sentenced  the  men  if  I  had  asked  for  judgment.  Judge 
Cadwalader,  though  believing  the  men  had  been  rightly  convicted,  was  satisfied  to 
let  them  go  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  report  of  Smith's  case  in  the  Law  Library  of  Congress,  but 
I  suppose  what  I  have  mentioned  is  not  contained  in  it. 

**  You  will,  therefore,  say  to  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs : 
*'  1.  That  we  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Government  of  Hayti  to 
treat  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Quaker  City  and  Florida  [vessels  in 
the  service  of  insurgents  against  Hayti]  as  pirates  for  all  intents  and 
purposes.  How  they  are  to  be  regarded  by  their  own  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment is  a  question  of  municipal  law  into  which  we  have  no  occasion, 
if  we  had  the  right,  to  enter. 
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<^  2.  That  this  Government  is  not  aware  of  any  reafion  which  wonld 
require  or  jastity  it  in  looking  upon  the  vessel  named  in  a  different 
light  from  any  other  vessels  employed  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents. 

^'  3.  That  regarding  them  simply  as  armed  cruisers  of  insurgents  not 
yet  acknowledged  by  this  Government  to  have  attained  belligerent 
rights,  it  is  competent  to  the  United  States  to  deny  and  resist  the  ex- 
ercise by  those  vessels  or  any  other  agents  of  t^he  rebellion  of  the  privi- 
leges which  attend  maritime  war,  in  respect  to  our  citizens  or  their 
property  entitled  to  our  protection.  We  may  or  may  not,  at  our  option, 
as  justice  or  i>olicy  may  require,  treat  them  as  pirates  in  the  absolute 
and  unqualified  sense,  or  we  may,  as  the  circumstances  of  any  actusJ 
case  shall  suggest,  waive  the  extreme  right  and  recognize,  where  facts 
warrant  it,  an  actual  intent  on  the  part  of  the  individual  offenders,  not 
to  depredate  in  a  criminal  sense  and  for  private  gain,  but  to  capture  and 
destroy  jure  belli.  It  is  suf&cient  for  the  present  purpose  that  the 
United  States  will  not  admit  any  commission  or  authority  proceeding 
from  rebels  as  a  Justification  or  excuse  for  injury  to  persons  or  property 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  Government.  The^^  will  not  tolerate 
the  search  or  stopping  by  cruisers  in  the  rebel  service  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  nor  any  other  act  which  is  only  privileged  by  recognized 
belligerency. 

^^  4.  While  asserting  the  right  to  capture  and  destroy  the  vessels  in 
question,  and  others  of  similar  character,  if  any  aggression  upon  per- 
sons or  property  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  Government  shall 
recommend  such  action,  we  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  Hay  ti  or  of  the  general  security  of  com- 
merce." 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baasett,  Sept.  14,  1869.    M8S.  Inst.,  Hayti. 

^'The  expedient  of  declaring  a  revolted  national  vessel  to  bo  a 
<  pirate'  has  often  been  resorted  to  among  the  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries in  times  of  civil  tumult,  and  on  late  occasions  in  Europe.  At  the 
time  of  the  Murcian  rising,  in  1873,  the  insurgents  at  Cartagena  seized 
the  Spanish  iron-clads  in  harbor  and  cniised  with  them  along  the 
coast,  committing  hostilities.  The  Spanish  Government  proclaimed 
the  vessels  pirates,  and  invited  their  capture  by  any  nation.  A  Ger- 
man naval  commander  then  in  the  Mediterranean  did  in  fact  capture 
one  of  the  revolted  ships  and  claimed  it  as  a  German  prize,  but  his  act 
was  disavowed.  The  rule  is,  simply,  that  a  ^  pirate '  is  a  natural  enemy 
of  all  men,  to  be  repressed  by  any,  and  wherever  found,  while  a  revolted 
vessel  is  the  enemy  only  of  the  power  against  ^hich  it  acts.  While  it 
may  be  outlawed,  so  far  as  the  outlawing  state  is  concerned,  no  foreign 
state  is  bound  to  respect  or  execute  such  outlawry  to  the  extent  of 
treating  the  vessel  as  a  public  enemy  of  mankind.  Treason  is  not 
piracy,  and  the  attitude  of  foreign  Governments  towards  the  offender 
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may  be  negative  merely,  so  far  as  demanded  by  a  proper  observance 
of  the  principle  of  neutrality." 

Mr.  Frelingbnyaen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Langston,  Dec.  16, 1883.    MSS.  Inst., 
Hayti ;  For.  Rel.,  1884. 

^^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  regard  as  piratical  ves- 
sels manned  by  parties  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  when  snch  vessels  are  passing  to  and  from  ports  held 
by  such  insurgents,  or  even  when  attacking  ports  in  the  possession  of  the 
National  Government.  In  the  late  civil  war,  the  United  States,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  straggle,  surrendered  the  position  that  those  manning  the 
Confederate  cruisers  were  pirates  under  international  law.  The  United 
States  of  Colombia  cannot,  sooner  or  later,  do  otherwise  than  accept 
the  same  view.  But,  however  this  may  be,  no  neutral  power  can  acqui- 
esce in  the  position  now  taken  by  the  Colombian  Government.  What- 
ever may  be  the  demerits  of  the  vessels  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  status  of  those  manning  them,  under  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  Colombia,  if  they  be  brought  by  the  act  of  the  National 
Government  within  the  operation  of  that  law,  there  can  t)e  no  question 
that  such  vessels,  when  engaged  as  above  stated,  are  not,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  pirates^  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  pirates  by  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Bayard.  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Becerra,  Apr.  9, 1885.    MSS.  Notes,  Colom- 
bia; For.  Eel.,  188&. 

<^  The  Status  of  purpose  or  of  employment^  which  the  Government  of 
Colombia  seeks  to  create  against  such  vessels  by  decreeing  them  to  be 
pirates,  is,  of  course,  wholly  distinct  from  their  inherent  status  as  .^oa^ 
inff  property.  On  this  latter  point  we  are  not  as  yet,  adequately  in- 
formed. The  commanders  of  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Colombian  coast  have,  however,  been  told  that  if  conclusive  proof 
be  shown  that  any  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  been  unlawfully  taken  from  them,  the  recovery  of  such  property 
by  the  owners,  or  by  others  acting  in  their  behalf,  to  the  end  of  its  res- 
toration to  their  legitimate  control,  is  warrantable." 

"  Pending  these  occurrences  a  question  of  much  importance  was  pre- 
sented by  decrees  of  the  Colombian  Government,  proclaiming  the  clos- 
ure of  certain  ports  then  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  declaring 
vessels  held  by  the  revolutionists  to  be  piratical  and  liable  to  capture 
by  any  power.  To  neither  of  these  propositions  could  the  United  States, 
assent.  An  effective  closure  of  ports  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  held  by  hostile  partisans,  could  not  be  recognized  ;  neither 
could  the  vessels  of  insurgents  against  the  legitimate  sovereignty  be 
deemed  hostes  humani  generis  within  the  precepts  of  international  law, 
whatever  might  be  the  definition  and  penalty  of  their  acts  under  the 
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manicipal  law  of  the  state  against  whose  authority  they  were  in  revolt. 
The  denial  by  this  Governtneut  of  the  Colombian  propo8itioii8  did  not, 
however,  imply  the  admission  of  a  belLigereut  status  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Colombian  Government  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  negotiate  conventions  for  the  adjustment,  by  arbitration,  of  claims 
by  foreign  citizens  arising  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Aspin- 
wall  by  the  insunfectionary  forces.'^ 

President  Cley eland,  First  Annaal  Message,  1885. 

That  vessels  sent  from  foreign  ports  by  insurgents  having  no  ports  of  their  own 

are  pirates  is  argued  by  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Nov.  21, 

1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

On  the  Other  hand,  it  is  no  defense  to  an  indictment  against  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  for  statutory  piracy,  for  taking  a  privateer 
commission  from  foreign  insurgents  not  recognized  by  us  as  belliger- 
ents, that  the  depredations  charged  were  under  the  color  of  such  com- 
mission. 

1  Op.,  251,  Wirt,  1818. 

KoT  can  this -Government  recognize  as  privateers,  entitled  to  the  im- 
munities of  such,  vessels  owned  and  manned  by  its  own  citizens,  it  be- 
ing neutral,  for  an  attack  on  a  foreign  or  friendly  power. 

^^The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  Union  from  recognizing  as  a  lawful  Colombian  privateer  any  vessel, 
commanded,  officered,  and  manned  chiefly  by  citizens  of  this  Union." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  Jane  29,  1824.  MSS.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters. 

As  to  the  question  of  crutsers  of  insurgents  not  recognised  as  beUigerents,  see 
«icpra,  J  J  69,  70. 

On  April  24, 1885,  the  brigantine  Ambrose  Light,  carrying  the  Colom- 
bian flag,  and  claiming  to  be  commissioned  as  a  vessel-of-war  by  ^^Pe- 
droa  Lara,  governor  of  the  provice  of  Baranquilla,  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  with  full  powers  conferred  by  the  citizen  president  of  the  State," 
was  seized  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Alliance  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Cartagena,  and  was  taken  to  New  York  for  adjudica- 
tion as  a  prize.  The  "Government,"  by  whom  the  Ambrose  Light  was 
commissioned,  while  in  possession  of  several  important  ports  of  Colom- 
bia, and  blockading  others,  did  not  cljiim  title  under  the  titular  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  United  States,  but  was 
organized  by  insurgents  against  that  Government.  On  the  hearing  of 
the  libel  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  Ambrose  Light,  the  proofs 
showed,  according  to  the  report  of  the  case  given  in  the  Federal  Re- 
porter of  December  8,  1885,  (1)  "that  she  had  been  sold  to,  and  legally 
belonged  to,  Colente,  one  of  the  chief  military  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
at  Baranquilla;"  (2)  that  "none  of  her  officers  or  crew  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States;"  (3)  that  "she  was  engaged  upon  a  hostile  expedi- 
tion against  Cartagena,  and  designed  to  assist  in  the  blockade  and  siege 
of  that  port  by  the  rebels  against  the  established  Government;"  (4) 
that  she  was  instructed  "  to  fight  any  Colombian  vessel  not  showing  the 
white  flag  with  a  red  cross ;"  (5)  that  "Sabauilla  and  a  few  other  ad- 
jacent sea-ports  in  the  province  of  Baranquilla,  including  the  city  of 
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Baranqailla,  had  been  for  some  months  previous,  and  still  were,  nnder 
the  control  of  the  insurgents;"  while  (6)  ^'the  proofs  did  not  show  that 
any  other  dei)redations  or 'hostilities  were  intended  by  the  vessel  than 
such  as  might  be  incident  to  the  struggle  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  Government  of  Colombia,  and  to  the  so-called  blockade  and  siege 
of  Cartagena." 

It  appeara  also  that  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Becerra  and  Mr. 
Bayard  was  treated  at  the  hearing  as  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
On  this  state  of  facts,  Judge  Brown,  to  adopt  the  statement  in  the  care- 
fully-drawn head-notes  given  in  the  Federal  Reporter,  held  that  "in  the 
absence  of  any  recognition  of  rebel  belligerency,  or  of  an  existing  stat« 
of  war  in  Colombia,  either  by  that  Government  or  by  any  other  nation, 
the  rebel  commission  of  their  own  vessel  tis  a  vesselof-war  was,  in  the 
eye  of  international  law,  unauthorized  and  void ;  that  the  seizure  of  the 
vessel  as  piratical  was  technically  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations; 
but  that  the  implied  recoghition  of  an  existing  state  of  war  in  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  the  same  date  prevented  any  condemnation  of  the  vessel ; 
but  that  as  her  seizure  was  lawful  at  the  time,  her  release  should  be 
ordered  on  the  payment  of  the  disbursements  of  the  proceeding." 

In  a  review  of  this  decision  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Stale,  published  in  the  Albany  Law  Journal,  for  February  13, 18S6,  the 
following  points  are  made: 

"  When  we  are  notified,  as  we  were  in  the  presept  case,  by  a  foreign 
sovereign  that  an  armed  insurrection  is  in  existence  within  his  domains, 
the  fact  is  one  of  which  we  are  bound  to  take  notice.  We  cannot,  it  is 
true,  give  such  insurgents  hospitality  in  our  ports;  nor  do  we  release 
their  titular  sovereign,  as  we  would  do  in  case  we  recognize  their  bel- 
ligerency, from  responsibility  for  their  acts.  But  while  such  is  the  case 
we  respond  to  such  an  announcement  by  applying  to  him  and  to  them 
the  rule  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  disturbances  on  which  our  whole 
system  of  extraterritorial  policy  rests.  •  •  •  We  recognize  foreign 
insurgency  by  refusing  to  send  our  military  and  naval  forces  to  attack 
its  armies  or  its  fleets,  and  by  refusing  to  deliver  up  those  concerned  in 
it  when  they  take  refuge  on  our  shores.  We  say  in  such  cases  to  the 
titular  Government,  whether  it  be  despotic  or  liberal,  'We  cannot  in- 
tervene to  fight  your  battles,  either  on  land  or  at  sea;  neither  will  we 
surrender  political  fugitives  who  have  escaped  from  you  to  our  ships  or 
our  shores.'  But  a  recognition  of  foreign  belligerency  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  is  never  determined  on  until  an  insurrection  has  obtained 
permanency,  and  stands  on  something  like  settled  parity  with  the  Gov- 
ernment it  assails.  Such  a  recognition  is  announced  by  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  is  followed  by  placing  insurgent  and  titular  Govern- 
ments on  the  same  terms  of  access  to  the  ports  of  the  sovereign  by  whom 
the  proclamation  has  been  issued.  Hence  while  in  very  many  cases  we 
have  recognized  foreign  insurgencies,  we  have  never  recognized  such 
insurgencies  as  belligerent  until  they  have  shown  themselves,  by  long 
and  enduring  exhibition  of  strength,  to  be  on  something  like  a  parity 
with  the  state  against  which  they  revolt.  The  Government  pf  the 
United  States  unquestionably  recognized  the  insurgency  of  the  forces 
arrayed  in  April  last  against  the  Colombian  titular  Government.  But  it 
expressly  declares  that  it  did  not  recognize  their  belligerency.    •    •    • 

"1  wish  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  definition  of  piracy  to  be  drawn 
from  those  who  may  really  be  considered  standard  authors  in  interna- 
tional law.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  before  me  letters  on  this  topic 
Arom  Mr.  Fiore,  professor  of  international  law  at  Naples;  from  Mr. 
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Westlake;  from  M.  Martens,  professor  of  intematiotial  law  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; from  Baron  de  Neamanu,  professor  of  international  law  at  Vienna, 
and  member  of  the  Austnan  House  of  Peers ;  and  from  M.  Cat vo«  Ar- 
gentine minister  at  Berlin.  These  gentlemen  are  all  of  them  authors  of 
high  standing  in  international  law,  and  are  leading  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
their  associates.  I  sent  them  the  note  of  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Becerra 
shoi*tly  after  it  was  made  public,  and  as  is  not  unusual  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institute,  some  of  them  were  good  enough  to  favor  me  witli 
replies,  written,  I  need  scarcely  say,  some  time  before  Judge  Brown's 
decision  was  made  known.  In  these  replies  the  distinctions  taken  in 
Mr.  Bayard's  notes  are  unequivocally  sustained.  From  M.  Cairo's  let- 
ter  of  June  5  last  (and  I  believe  I  could  cite  no  higher  authority)  I  qnote 
the  following : 

<^  ^The  government,  the  tranquillity  and  the  existence  of  which  are  im- 
perilled by  rebellion,  is  sovereign,  as  no  one  denies,  in  punishing  and 
repelling  by  all  the  forces  it  possesses  the  attacks  directed  against  it ; 
but  it  doed  not  suffice  that  it  should  attach  to  these  attacks  the  title  of 
piracy,  in  order  that  the  rebellion  should  be  transformed,  ipso  factOj  as 
regards  foreign  states,  into  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations,  punish- 
able as  such.  These  states  can,  at  most,  look  on  these  acts  as  those  of 
belligerents,  especially  if  the  rebellion  is  prolonged,  assumes  a  serious 
form,  and  partakes  clearly  of  the  character  of  civil  war.  If  the  rebel 
ships  do  not  limit  themselves  to  attacking  the  Government  or  the  forces 
of  the  Government  against  which  they  have  rebelled,  but  commit  acts 
of  hostility  or  of  damage  against  ships  of  other  nations,  these  nations 
have  then  the  right  to  obtain  direct  satisfaction  by  seizing  them  and  in- 
flicting the  customary  punishment  on  them,  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations,  or  indirect,  by  handing  them  over  to  the  Government  whose 
allegiance  they  have  thrown  off  by  rebellion.  It  is  then  from  this  Gov- 
ernment that  the  reparation  is  to  be  expected,  which  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  wrong  done,  or  the  injury  experienced.  The  note  of  Mr. 
Bayard  of  April  24,  1886,  is  one  precedent  more  in  favor  of  the  liberal 
doctrines  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  regarding  the 
important  question  of  blockade,  and  the  diminution  of  the  rights  of  bel- 
ligerents in  reference  to  those  of  neutrals,  and  t<o  the  libei:ty  of  inter- 
course and  of  navigation ;  and  a  tribute  is  due  to  the  Government  of 
Washington  that  it  has  constantly  and  faithfully  taken  the  side  of  prog- 
ress in  this  respect  whenever  it  has  found  an  opportunity.'    •    •    • 

^^The  works  of  the  authors  of  which  I  speak,  are  of  the  highest  rank 
among  such  standards,  and  the  letters  of  the  authors  are  the  best  in- 
terpreters of  what  their  works  say.  But  I  pass  these  to  take  up  two 
other  authorities  whom  I  select,  because  they  undertake  rather  to  give 
the  sense  of  international  jurists  as  a  body  rather  than  their  own  dis- 
tinctive views. 

^^The  first  is  Holzendorff  in  his  Encyklopadie  der  Kechtswissenshaft, 
a  work  of  singular  accuracy  and  fullness.  In  this  work  we  have  tiie 
followinff: 

"  ^Seeraub  (piraterie, piracy), ein  Verbrechen, bestehend in dem r&nb- 
erish  gewaltsamen  Angriff  gegen  Handelsschiffe  auf  hoher  See.'  Trans- 
lating literally,  this  makes  '  sea-robbery,'  and  the  very  title  is  signifi- 
cant, to  consist  in  a  forcible  attack  for  purposes  of  robbery  on  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  high  seas.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  offense  is  a 
crime  by  the  law  of  nations ;  that  the  ^  sea-robber'  is  hosfis  hMmaniffei^ 
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eriSy  who  may  be  tried  in  any  state  into  which  he  may  be  brought,  and 
when  caught  in  the  act,  may  be  forthwith  killed  by  the  captor. 

<^ Among  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  late  Sir  li.  Phillimore  not  the 
least  distinguished  was  the  patient  impartiality  with  which  he  collected 
the  sense  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  of  which  for  years  he  was  the 
leading  English  representative.  And  Sir  B.  Phillimore  (1  Int.  Law, 
488)  gives  the  following  definition  :  <  Piracy,'  he  says,  '  is  an  assault 
upon  vessels  navigated  on  the  high  seas  committed  animo  furandij 
whether  the  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  be  effected  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  it  be  accompanied  by  murder  or  Personal  injury.'  He 
proceeds  to  quote  Judge  Story's  statement  in  U.  S.  v.  Smith  (5  Wheat, 
163),  that  ^whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  definitions  in  other  re- 
spects, all  writers  concur  in  holding  that  robbery  or  forcible  depreda- 
tions upon  the  sea,  animo  furandi^  is  piracy.'  He  cites  further  a  ruling 
of  Hhe  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  1718, 
that  piracy  is  a  robbery  committed  on  the  sea,  and  a  pirate  is  a  sea- 
thief.'  He  shows  also  that  the  ruling  of  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  case  of 
the  Magellan  pitates  (10  Jurist,  1165)  was  based,  not  on  the  position 
that  the  ofienders  in  question  were  insurgents  who  had  not  been  recog- 
nized as  belligerents,  but  on  the  proof  that  their  depredations  were  di- 
rected against  others  than  their  titular  sovereign.  ^  I  think  it  does  not 
foUaWj^  he  quotes  Dr.  Lushington,  in  giving  his  judgment  in  that  case, 
as  saying,  that  ^  because  persons  who  are  rebels  and  insurgents  may  com- 
mit against  the  ruling  powers  of  their  country  acts  of  violence^  they  may 
not  bCy  as  well  as  insurgents  and  rebels,  pirates  also  ;  pirates  for  other  a4)ts 
committed  against  other  persons!^ 
The  same  view,  it  is  held,  is  taken  by  Perels.  (Seerecht,  §  127.) 
*^  President  Woolsey  holds  that  the  Confederate  privateers,  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  were  not  pirates  (Int.  Law  App., 
3,  note  12  to  4th  ed.);  and  in  section  137  of  the  thii-d  edition  President 
Woolsey  defines  piracy  in  duch  a  way  as  expressly  to  exclude  acts  of 
war  by  insurgents  against  their  parent  state.  The  same  position  was 
maintained  with  great  ability  and  learning  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Law- 
rence, who  was  a  master  in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.  (Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  209,  240, 247,  248, 256,  and  note,  furnished  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  Whart.  Cr.  Law  (8th  and  9th  ed.),  §  1861.) 

•*The  definitions  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  (Int.  Code,  82)  and  of  Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen  (Dig.  Cr.  Law,  art.  104)  expressly  exclude  attacks  by  insur- 
gent vessels  on  their  titular  sovereign." 
^^In  Hall's  International  Law,  page  223,  the  law  is  thus  stated : 
^*  ^  It  is  generally  said  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  piratical  char- 
acter of  an  act  is  the  absence  of  authority  to  do  it  derived  from  any 
sovereign  state.  Difi'ereut  language  would  no  doubt  have  been  em- 
ployed if  Rufiicient  attention  had  been  earlier  given  to  societies  actually 
independent,  though  not  recognized  as  sovereign.  Most  acts  which 
become  piratical  through  l)eing  done  without  due  authority  are  acts  of 
war  when  done  under  the  authority  of  a  state,  and,  as  societies  to  which 
belligerent  rights  have  been  granted  have  equal  rights  with  perma- 
nently established  states  for  the  purposes  of  war,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  all  acts  authorized  by  them  are  done  under  due  authority. 
Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
politically  organized  societies,  which  are  not  yet  recognized  as  belliger- 
ent, may  appear  more  open  to  argument,  though  the  conclusion  can 
haidly  be  different.  Such  societies  being  unknown  to  international 
law,  they  have  no  power  to  give  a  legal  character  to  acts  of  any  kind. 
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At  first  sight,  conseqaeutly,  acts  of  war  done  under  tbeir  anllioriry 
must  seem  to  be  at  least  technically  piraticaL  But  it  is  by  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  that  independence  is  established  and  its  exist- 
ence proved.  When  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  they  just- 
ify the  concession  of  belligerent  privileges;  when  so  done  as  to  show 
that  independence  will  be  permanent,  they  compel  recognition  as  a 
state.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  acts  which  are  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  a  legal  state  of  things,  and  which  may  in  fact  Imve 
already  succeeded  in  setting  it  up,  are  piratical  for  want  of  an  external 
recognition  of  their  validity,  when  the  grant  of  that  recognitiou  is 
properly  dependent  in  the  main  upon  the  existence  of  such  a  condition 
of  atfairs  as  can  only  be  produced  by  the  very  acts  in  question.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  require  a  claimant  to  justify  his  claim  by  doings  acts 
for  which  he  may  be  hanged.  Besides,  though  the  absence  of  the  com- 
petent authority  is  the  test  of  piracy,  its  essence  consists  in  the  pursuit 
of  private  as  contrasted  with  public  ends.  Primarily  the  pirate  is  a 
man  who  satisfies  his  personal  greed  or  his  personal  vengeance  by  rob- 
bery or  murder  in  plac(3S  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  The  man 
who  acts  wirh  a  public  object  may  do  like  acts  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
his  moral  attitude  is  different,  and  the  acts  themselves  will  be  kept 
within  well-marked  bounds.  He  .is  not  only  not  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  but  he  is  the  enemy  solely  of  a  particular  state.  *,  *  * 
The  true  view,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that  acts  which  are  allowed  in 
war  when  authorized  by  a  politically  organized  society  are  not  pirati- 
cal. Whether  a  particular  society  is  or  is  not  politically  organized  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  must  be  decided  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.'    HalPs  Int.  Law,  233  ff. 

^^  Under  Mr.  Wheaton's  definition,  to  make  cruisers  of  insurgent  Gov- 
ernments pirates,  they  must  be  ^depredators.'  That  this  is  all  he 
meant  by  his  definition,  is  clear  when  we  take  in  connection  with  it  his 
reference  to  United  St^ites  v,  Klintock  (5  Wheat.,  153),  where  the  court, 
according  to  Mr.  Wheaton's  own  head-note,  declined  to  decide  whether 
the  term  ^  piracy '  applies  to  '  a  person  acting  with  good  faith  under 
such  a  commission,'  i,  e.,  a  commission  from  ^a  republic  whose  existence 
is  unknown  and  unacknowledged.'  Nor  can  we  exclude  from  consid- 
ering, as  construing  Mr.  Wheat.on's  statement  in  his  text- book,  the  note 
on  piracy  (in  5  Wheat.,  167),  to  which  he  refers  us;  a  note  which  binds  Mr. 
Wheaton,  the  ostensible  author,  none  the  less  completely  from  the  fiict 
that  it  was  written  for  him,  as  it  is  now  known,  by  Judge  Story.  In 
this  admirable  note  ^e  have  a  long  series  of  definitions,  nearly  thirty  in 
number,  in  all  of  which  the  essential  feature  of  piracy  is  declared  to  be 
robbery  on  the  high  seas.  So,  according  to  this  note,  speak  Grotius,  the 
old  Roman  jurists,  Bynkershoek,  Azuui,  Bacon,  Martens,  Butherforth, 
Woodesou,  Burlamaqui,Galvinus,  Bouchard,  Bonnemont,  Ferrier,  the 
authors  of  the  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences  (who  define  pirates  as 
^^  bandits  "of  the  sea),  Yalin,  Straccha,  Beawes,  Molioy,  Marshall,  the 
author  of  Yiuer's  Abridgment,  Comyn,  Coke,  Targa,  Blackstone,  and 
Hawkins.  The  definition  of  Hawkins  I  here  copy,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  most  accurate,  but  because  it  has  been  virtually  adopted  by  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen : 

^<  <A  pirate,  at  the  common  law,  is  a  person  who  commits  any  of  those 
acts  of  piracy,  robbery,  and  depredation  upon  the  high  seas  which  if 
committed  upon  land  would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.'  And  to 
this  the  note  adds  this  comment:  ^The  intention  of  Hawkins  must 
have  been  to  use  the  phrase  ^^at  common  law"  in  its  most  oomprebeo> 
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sive  sense;  in  which  sense  the  law  of  nations  itself  is  part  of  the  oom- 
mon  law.' 

The  conclnsions  given  are  as  follows: 

^^1.  We  OQght  not,  in  cases  of  insurrections  in  foreign  coantries,  to 
acknowledge  insnrgents  as  lielligerents  until  the  insorreotion  estab- 
lishes itself  on  such  a  basis  of  apparent  permanency  to  put  it,  at  least 
for  a  time,  on  an  apparent  parity  with  the  parent  state.  When  such 
a  condition  of  things  is  manifest,  then  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
should  be  issued,  and  the  insurgent  vessels  admitted  to  the  same  rights 
in  our  ports  as  are  those  of  the  Government  which  they  assail. 

^^2.  We  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  interfere  to  suppress  insurrections 
in  foreign  states  by  attacking  either  the  land  or  the  maritime  forces  of 
the  insurgents.  To  do  so  would  be  to  cast  aside  that  policy  of  non-in- 
terference in  foreign  systems  which  we  have  heretofore  followed  with 
scrupulous  conscientiousness,  would  render  us  in  most  cases  the  sup- 
porters of  despotisms  as  atrocious  as  those  of  Yturbide,  of  Francia,  or 
of  King  Bomba,  and  would,  when  the  interference  was  attempted  on 
behalf  of  the  weaker  Southern  American  Governments,  throw  such 
Governments  permanently  on  our  hands,  and  thus  subject  us  to  bur- 
dens our  system  could  not  bear.  To  this  policy  of  interference  there 
should  be  but  two  exceptions.  We  should  interfere  to  prevent  any 
European  power  from  effecting  a  new  lodgment  on  this  continent.  We 
should  interfere  also  on  the  Isthmus  when  necessary  to  carry  out 
our  treaty  guarantee  of  free  transit.  But  beyond  this  our  interference 
cannot  go.  No  matter  how  vehement  may  be  the  decrees  of  foreign 
Governments  declaring  insurgents  to  be  traitors  and  pirates,  those  de- 
crees it  should  not  be  for  us  to  execute." 

Mr.  Dana  (Dana's  Wheaton,  193,  note)  adds  the  following  to  Mr. 
Wheaton's  definition  of  piracy : 

^'  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attempted  definitions  of  piracy  are 
unsatisfactory ;  some  being  too  wide  and  some  too  narrow.  The  au- 
thor's description,  rather  than  definition,  is  perhaps  the  most  adequate. 
Some  writers,  and  even  judges,  seem  to  have  treated  the  phrase  ^  hostis 
humani  generis,^  as  if  it  were  a  definition  of  piracy.  Dr.  Tindal  (How- 
ell's St.  Tr.,  xii,  1271,  1272,  note),  in  the  case  of  the  privateers  of 
James  II,  reiK>rts  this  point  as  made  and  overruled,  and  says :  ^  It  is 
neither  a  definition,  nor  as  much  as  a  description  of  a  pirate,  but  a  the- 
oretical invective.'  It  is  true,  that  a  pus^tej  jure  gentium^  can  be  seized 
and  tried  by  any  nation,  irrespective  of  his  natioual  character  or  thHt 
of  the  vessel  on  board  which,  against  which,  or  from  which  the  act 
was  done.  The  reason  of  that  must  be  that  the  act  is  one  over  which 
all  nations  have  equal  jurisdiction.  This  can  result  only  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  committed  where  all  have  a  common,  and  no  nation  an  exclu- 
sive, jurisdiction,  i.  e.,  upon  the  high  seas ;  and,  if  on  board  ship,  and  by 
her  own  crew,  then  the  ship  must  be  one  in  which  no  national  authority 
reigns.  The  criminal  may  have  cooimitted  but  one  crime,  and  intended 
but  one,  and  that  against  a  vessel  of  a  particular  nation ;  yet,  if  done 
on  the  high  seas,  under  certain  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to,  he  may  be  seized  and  tried  by  any  nation.  In  such  a  case  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  court  afiirmatively,  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  a 
purpose  to  plunder  vessels  of  all  nations,  or  vessels  irrespective  of  na- 
tionality ;  nor  would  the  court  be  driven  to  an  artificial  presumption  of 
law  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  such  general  hostile  purpose 
existed. 
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'*  On  the  other  hand,  that  is  too  wide  a  definition  which  woold  em- 
brace all  acts  of  plunder  and  violence,  in  degree  sufficient  to  constitute 
piracy,  simply  because  done  on  the  high  seaa.  As  every  crime  may  be 
committed  at  sea,  piracy  might  thus  l^  extended  to  the  whole  criminal 
code.  If  an  act  of  robbery  or  murder  were  committed  upon  one  of  the 
passengers  or  crew  by  another  in  a  vessel  at  sea,  the  vessel  being  at 
the  time,  and  continuing,  under  lawful  authority,  and  the  offender  were 
secured  and  confined  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  be  taken  home  for 
trial — ^this  state  of  things  would  not  authorize  seizure  and  trial  by  any 
nation  that  chose  to  interfere,  or  within  whose  limits  the  offender  might 
afterwards  be  found." 

In  Mr.  Fish's  note  to  Admiral  Polo  de  Bemab6,  April  18, 1874  (MSS. 
Notes,  Spain  (For.  Bel.),  1874),  he  adopts  Mr.  Dana's  note,  as  given 
above,  accepting  that  definition,  and  closing  with  the  words,  ^^  in  short, 
they  must  be  in  the  predicament  of  outlaws."  Hence,  those  concerned 
in  the  enterprise  of  the  Virginius  were  not  pirates  at  common  law. 

The  case  of  the  Huascar,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  this  re- 
lation, is  as  follows : 

The  crew  of  a  Peruvian  monitor,  the  Huascar,  anchored  at  Callao, 
revolted  on  May  6, 1877,  and  declared  for  the  insurgent  Government  of 
Pierola.  The  Huascar  proceeded  to  sea  without  opposition  from  other 
Peruvian  vessels  in  the  harbor.  On  May  8  the  titular  Government  of 
Peru  issued  a  decree  calling  the  Huascar  crew  **^  rebels,"  and  authoriz- 
ing her  capture.  The  Huascar  then  stopped  several  British  vessels,  tak- 
ing out  of  one  of  them  two  officers  who  were  going  to  Peru  to  enter  Gov- 
ernment service.  The  British  admiral  on  those  coasts  being  advised  of 
these  proceedings,  and  also  of  the  seizure  of  certain  lighters  of  coal  be- 
longing  to  British  subjects,  sent  the  Shah,  a  British  cruiser,  to  sea  to 
seize  the  Huascar.  An  engagement  took  place,  which  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  the  Huascar  ultimately  eluding  her  assailant.  The 
Huascar  subsequently  surrendered  to  Peru,  and  Pern  claimed  indemnity 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  conduct  6f  the  British  admiral.  The  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  on  the  question  being  referred  to  them,  held  that 
as  the  Huascar  was  sailing  under  no  national  flag,  and  was  an  irre- 
sponsible depredating  cruiser,  approved  the  conduct  of  the  admiral 
When  the  question  came  up  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  attor- 
ney-general maintained  that  the  Huascar  was  a  rover  committing  dep- 
redations on  foreign  shipping.  It  would  have  been  otherwise,  he  coo- 
ceded,  if  there  had  been  an  existing  rebellion  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
belligerency. 

1  HallecVs  Int.  Law,  note  (Baker's  ed,),  389.    See  oriticism  in  2  Calvo,  3d  ed., 

302. 
As  to  status  of  United  States  citizens  who  enlist  in  the  serrice  of  an  insurgent 

power,  see  supra,  $  69. 

n.  MUNICIPAL  DEFINITIONS  NOT  EKTBATEBBITOBIAL. 

§  382. 

A  municipal  definition  of  piracy,  expanding  or  contracting  the  defini- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  has  no  extraterritorial  effect. 

See  supra,  $  9,  and  cases  cited  in  $(  380,  3S1, 
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The  British  position  that  Amerioan  citizens  employed  on  French  pri- 
vateers in  the  war  with  revolationary  France  were  pirates,  is  in  conflict 
with  settled  principles  of  international  law. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Oct.  23,  1794.      MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg. 

Ko  prosecations  for  piracy  were  iustitated  against  prisoners  taken 
from  snch  privateers. 

For  British  statute,  see  9upra,  $  381. 

The  French  decree  of  Jane  6, 1803,  ^'  importing  that  every  privateer 
of  which  two-thirds  of  the  crew  should  not  be  natives  of  England,  or 
8abj6cts  of  a  power  the  enemy  of  France,  shall  be  considered  a  pirate," 
is  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Madison,  Seo.  of  State,  report  Jan.  25, 1806.     MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

in.  PBIVATEEBa. 

(1)  Who  abb. 

§383. 

As  to  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  see  mtpra,  $  40. 

*<  The  term  privateer  is  understood  not  to  extend  to  vessels  armed  for 
merchandise  and  war,  commonly  called  with  ns  letters  ofmarquey  nor,  of 
coarse  to  vessels-of-war  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Government  of 
either  of  the  powe^  at  war." 

Mr.  Hamilton's  clronlar  of  Aug.  4, 1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel.),  140. 

**  Thoagh  a  merchant  vessel  has  arms  to  defend  herself  in  time  of  war, 
in  the  course  of  her  regolar  commerce,  this  no  more  makes  her  a  priva- 
teer than  a  husbandman  following  his  plow  in  time  of  war,  with  a  knife 
or  pistol  in  his  pocket,  is  thereby  made  a  soldier." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aug.  16,  1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Minis- 
ters.   1  Waifs  St.  Pap.,147 ;'  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  EeL),  167. 

Under  the  general  term  ^^ privateers"  are  enumerated  the  following: 
(1)  Naval  officera  taking  charge  of  mei^chant  vessels  and  cruising  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  sovereign  in  time  of  war.  (2)  Officers  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  subjects  of  a  belligerent  state,  cruising  under  commission 
from  their  sovereign  in  time  of  war.  (3)  Volunteer  officers  of  merchant 
vessels  cruising  against  the  enemy  of  their  sovereig^n,  but  without  any 
commission  from  their  sovereign.  (4)  Subjects  of  neutral  states  taking 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  the  commerce  of  one  belligerent,  com- 
missions for  this  purpose  from  the  other  belligerent. 

Of  these  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  do  not  technically  fall  under  the  head  of 
^*  privateers"  according  to  the  position  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1870,  as  stated  in  the  text.  If  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  officers 
of  merchant  ships,  volunteering  as  cruisers  for  their  sovereign,  can  be 
regarded  as  pirates  by  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  final  uprising  against 
Napoleon  in  Germany  numberless  parties  of  such  volunteers  took  part; 
{^nd  in  our  own  ^^evolutionary  War^  volunteer  local  troops,  in  periods  of 
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great  emergency,  frequently  took  tbe  field,  and  were  recognized  as  bel- 
ligerents, though  without  commission  from  tbe  sovereign.  ^^Priva- 
teers" falling  under  the  head  of  No.  (4),  however,  must  be  regarded.as 
mere  adventurers  in  search  of  plunder,  and  the  recognition  of  such  as 
belligerents,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  prohibited  by 
the  distinctive  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  distinction  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Butler- Johnstone  in  his  Handbook  of  Maritime  Bights  (London, 
1876),  12.    (See  tn/ra,  §  384.) 

By  Swift,  a  privateer  is  defined  to  be  an  armed  vessel,  belonging  to 
one  or  more  private  individuals,  licensed  by  Government  to  take  prizes 
from  an  enemy. 

In  Wiihelm's  Military  Dictionary,  (Phil.,  1881),  the  name  "Partisan" 
is  stated  to  be  given  to  '^  small  corps  detached  from  the  main  body  of  an 
army,  and  acting  independently  against  the  enemy.  In  partisan  war- 
fare much  liberty  is  allowed  to  partisans.''  Buv  if  so  in  military,  why 
not  in  naval  warfare  f  The  objection  is  to  the  plunder  of  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas,  against  which  the  United  States  have  always 
remonstrated,  not  to  the  particular  agency  employed. 

In  McGulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  London,  1882,  privateers  are 
defined  to  be  "ships-of-war  fitted  out  by  private  individuals  to  annoy 
and  plunder  the  enemy.  But  before  commencing  their  operations,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  obtain  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  irom  the 
Government  whose  subjects  they  are,  autihorizing  them  to  commit  hos- 
tilities, and  that  they  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct.  All  private  individuals  attacking  others 
at  sea,  unless  empowered  by  letters  Of  marque,  are  to  be  oonsidened 
pirates.'' 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  i  201,  note. 

^^A  private  armed  vessel  or  privateer  is  a  vessel  owned  and  officered 
by  private  persons,  but  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  state, 
usually  called  letters  of  marque.  It  answers  to  a  company  on  land 
raised  and  commanded  by  private  persons,  but  acting  under  rules  from 
the  supreme  authority,  rather  than  to  one  raised  and  acting  without 
license,  which  would  resemble  a  privateer  without  commission.  The 
commission,  on  both  elements,  alone  gives  a  right  to  the  thing  captured, 
and  insures  good  treatment  from  the  enemy.  A  private  vessel  levying 
war  without  such  license,  although  not  engaged  in  a  piratical  act, 
would  fare  hardly  in  the  enemy's  hands." 

Wooleey's  Ist.  Law,  $  121. 

"By  thelaw6  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  owners  of  privateers 
are  required  to  give  bond  and  security,  in  amount  from  $8,000  to  $12,000, 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  concerning  their  cruising,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  committing  illegal  acts." 

1  De  Bow's  Rev.,  517. 

A  privateer's  commission  fraudulently  obtained  is,  as  to  vesting  the 
interests  of  prize,  utterly  void.  But  a  commission  may  be  lawfully  ob- 
tained, although  the  parties  intended  to  use  it  as  a  cover  for  illegal 
purposes.  If  a  commission  is  fairly  obtained,  without  imposition  or 
fraud  upon  the  ofiicersof  Government,  it  is  not  void  merely  because  tbe 
parties  privately  intend  to  violate,  under  its  protection,  the  laws  of 
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their  coantry.  A  collusive  capture  conveys  no  title  to  the  captors, 
not  because  the  commission  is  thereby  made  void,  but  because  the  cap- 
tors  thereby  forfeit  all  title  to  the  prize  property. 

The  Experiment,  8  Wheat.,  261.    See  supra,  $  38L 

(2)  KOT  PIBATBS  BT  LAW  OF  KATIONB. 

§384. 

Privateers  of  powers  recognized  as  belligerents  are  not  pirates  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

Harlan,  J.,  Ford  v.  Snrget,  97  U.  S.  619 ;  oiling  Dole.  v.  Ids.  Co.,  ^  Allen,  373 ; 
Planters'  Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  16  WalL,  483;  S.  P.,  U.  8.  v.  Baker,  5  Blateh., 
6 ;  Fifield  «.  Ins.  Co.,  47  Pa.  St.,  166,  and  other  cases. 

*^  The  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  as  clear  as  the  right  to  use  pub- 
lie  armed  ships,  and  as  incontestable  as  any  other  right  appertaining  to 
to  beUigereats." 

Mr.  Maroy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  July  28, 1856.    M8S.  Notes,  France. 

A  privateer  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pirate  because  she.is  manned 
and  operates  under  an  ordinance  authorizing  foreigners  to  fit  out  and 
tale  commissions  as  privateers  from  the  state  issuing  the  ordinance, 
and  to  take  enemy's  property  out  of  neutral  ships. 

5  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs,  383-385. 

<«  That  two  points  in  the  declaration  (of  Paris)  upon  which,  as  already 
remarked,  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  during  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870,  are  the  interpretation  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  term  ^  la 
course,'  which  occurs  in  the  first  resolution,  and  Ukewise  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  the  term  <  contraband  of  war,'  which  occurs  in  the 
second  and  third  resolutions.  The  phrase  ^la  course'  dates  from  a 
period  when  it  was  the  practice  of  states,  whenever  there  was  occasion 
to  have  recourse  to  an  armed  expedition  on  the  high  seas  against  an- 
other state,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  to  the  commanders  of  private 
cruisers,  authorizing  them  to  make  reprisals  against  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  state.  By-andby  commissions  of 
war  come  to  be  issued  by  sovereign  princes  to  private  ships  fitted  out 
either  by  their  own  subjects  or  by  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  so  that 
it  was  competent  for  a  power  which  had  no  public  ships-of-war  of  its 
own  to  harass  the  commerce  of  its  enemy  by  issuing  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  not  merely  to  vessels  of  its  own  subjects,  but  to  the  vessels 
of  the  subjects  of  other  powers^  and  when  commissions  of  war  came  to 
be  granted  to  both  classes  of  such  vessels  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  had  lawful  authority  to  exercise  beUigerent  rights  against  neutrals 
iis  well  as  against  the  enemy.  It  can  well  be  imagined,  as  the  crews 
of  such  ships  were  brought  together  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and 
were  under  no  naval  discipline,  that  when  a  single  corsair  or  privateer 
hove  in  sight  on  the  high  seas,  it  caused  a  greater  terror  to  a  neutral 
merchant  ship  than  a  fleet  of  public  sbips-of-wa^r. 

^<  In  the  present  century,  however,  as  the  practice  of  states  in  in- 
trustiug  their  defense  on  land  to  regiments  of  foreign  origin  serving 
them  for  pay  has  generally  been  discarded,  so  the  practice  of  granting 
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coiDinissioDS  of  war  to  the  subiectsof  forei^  states  serviog  for  plander 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  to  say  nothing  of  the  license  of  maritime  \car- 
&re  so  condacted  being  intolerable  to  the  civilization  of  the  present 
age.  That  a  main  object,  which  the  two  allied  powers  in  the  war  of 
1854  against  Russia  had  in  view,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
belligerents  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  to  the  subjects  of 
neutral  states,  is  confirmed  by  the  memoir  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuyg, 
already  mentioned. 

"  *  What  influenced  especially  the  English  Government  was  the  fear 
of  America  inclining  against  us,  and  lending  to  our  enemies  the  co-opera- 
tion of  her  hardy  voluQteers.  The  maritime  population  of  the  United 
States,  their  enterprising  marine,  might  furnish  to  Russia  the  elements 
of  a  fleet  of  privateers,  which,  attached  to  its  service  by  letters  of  marque 
and  covering  the  seas  with  a  network,  would  harass  and  pursue  our 
commerce  even  in  the  most  remote  waters.  To  prevent  such  a  danger 
the  Cabinet  of  London  held  it  of  importance  to  conciliate  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
proposing  to  it  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  French  Government  and  to 
all  the  maritime  states,  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement,  having  for 
its  object  the  suppression  of  privateering,  and  permitting  to  be  treated 
as  a  pirate  every  one,  who  in  time  of  war  should  be  found  furnished 
with  letters  of  marque.  This  project,  which  was  in  the  end  abandoned, 
is  evidence  of  the  disquiet  felt  by  England.  We  thought,  as  they  did, 
respecting  privateering,  a  barbarous  practice  which  marked  too  often, 
under  an  appearance  of  patriotic  devotion,  violence  excited  by  the  al- 
lurement of  lucre.  At  former  epochs,  justified  by  the  fury  of  war,  it 
was  able  in  the  midst  of  numerous  iniquities,  to  give  rise  to  some  heroic 
action,  to  transmit  even  to  history  some  glorious  names.  But  we  con- 
sidered it  to  be  incompatible  henceforth  with  the  usages  of  civilized 
nations,  which  cannot  allow  private  persons  to  be  armed  with  the  rights 
of  war,  and  which  reserve  their  terrible  application  to  the  public  power 
of  established  states.' 

'^Such  was  the  object  in  view  of  the  allied  powers  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  according  to  the  highest  authority.  We  find  also  a  statement 
from  the  same  authority,  namely,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  29th  March,  1854, 
that  the  motive  of  the  allied  powers  was  to  mitigate  the  disastrous 
efiects  of  war  upon  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  and  to  relieve  it 
from  all  unnecessary  shackles,  and  accordingly  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  published  a  declaration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  announced 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deliver  ^  lettres  de  marque  pour  autoriser 
les  armements  en  course.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government 
issued  a  corresponding  declaration  on  28th  March,  1854,  announcing 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers. 

<^  "So  occasion  for  the  interpretation  of  the  first  article  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Paris  of  1856  arose  in  its  application  to  a  war,  in  which  both 
the  belligerent  parties  were  signatories  of  that  declaration,  before  the 
!p^nco  German  war  of  1870,  when  the  Prussian  Government  issued  a 
decree  (24th  July,  1870)  relating  to  the  constitution  of  a  volunteer 
naval  force.  Under  that  decree  the  King  of  Prussia  invited  all  Ger- 
man seamen  and  shipowners  to  place  themselves  and  their  forces  and 
ships  suitable  thereto  at  the  service  of  the  fatherland.  The  ofScers 
and  crews  were  to  be  enrolled  by  the  owners  of  the  ships  and  were  to 
enter  into  the  federal  navy  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  to  wear 
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its  nniform  and  badge  of  rank,  to  acknowledge  its  competence  and  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  articles  of  war.  The  ships  were  to  sail  under  the 
federal  flag  and  to  be  armed  and  fitted  out  for  the  service  allotted  to 
them  by  the  federal  royal  navy.  The  ships  destroyed  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  to  be  paid  for  to  their  owners  at  a  price  taxed  by  a 
naval  commission^  and  a  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  the  state*  as  a  dei)osit, 
w;hen  the  ships  were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  stato,  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  the  ships  were  restored  to  their  owners,  was  to  be 
reckoned  as  hire.  The  French  Government,  regarding  the  institution  by 
Prussia  of  a  volunteer  naval  force  as  the  revival  of  privateering  under  a 
disguised  form,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Eoyal  Prussian  decree,  as  instituting  an  auxiliary  marine 
contrary  to  Prussia's  engagements  under  the  declaration  of  1856.  Earl 
Granville,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  Grown,  and  in  accordance  with  their  opinion  returned 
for  answer,  ^  that  there  was  a  substantial  difference  between  the  proposed 
naval  voluoteer  force  sanctioned  by  the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
system  of  privateering  which,  under  the  designation  of  ^^  la  course,'^  the 
declaration  of  Paris  was  intended  to  suppress,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels 
referred  to  in  the  Boyal  Prussian  decree  would  be  for  idl  intents  and 
purposes  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  crews 
would  be  under  the  same  discipline  as  the  crews  on  bo^rd  vessels  belong- 
ing permanently  to  the  federal  navy.'  Upon  these  considerations  the 
British  Government  could  not  object  to  the  decree  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  infringing  the  declaration  of  Paris.  (Brit,  and  For.  St  Pap., 
Ixi,  602.  Perels,  Maunel  de  droit  maritime  international,  195;  Paris, 
18S4.) 

<<  There  is  not  an  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  text  writers  on  inter- 
national law  on  the  subject  of  this  Prussian  auxiliary  marine,  as  to 
whether  its  institution  was  in  conflict  with  the  declaration  of  Paris  or 
not.  M.'Gharles  Galvo,  ancien  ministre,  considers  that  vessels  equipped 
in  accordance  with  the  Prussian  decree  may  be  regarded  as  privateers 
of  an  aggravated  character,  seeing  that  the  owners  are  not  required  to 
give  security  for  their  good  conduct  (Le  droit  international,  3me  ed., 
tome  iii,  303 :  Paris,  1880) ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  in  his  recent  work  on 
International  Law,  p.  455,  observes  that  ^  unless  a  volunteer  navy  could 
be  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  state  than  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  Prussian  project,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  its 
establishment  did  not  constitute  an  evasion  of  the  declaration  of  Paris.' 
But  neither  of  these  eminent  publicists  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
weight  t/o  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  decree,  under  which  the  officers 
and  crew  were  required  to  enter  into  the  federal  navy  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  were  to  wear  its  uniform,  and  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
articles  of  war.  Further,  the  vessels  were  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  state, 
and  were  to  sail  under  the  public  flag  of  the  state. 

''On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Geffcken,'  in  his  recent  edition  of 
Heffter's  Droit  International  de  I'Europe  (Paris,  1883),  p.  278,  and  Dr. 
Charles  de  Boeck,  in  his  masterly  treatise  on  enemy's  property  under  an 
enemy's  flag,  have  recognized  a  broad  distinction  between  such  an  aux- 
iliary force,  which  under  the  Boyal  decree  was  intended  to  be  employed 
solely  against  the  enemy,  and  privateers,  which  may  be  of  no  matter 
what  nationality,  and  whose  main  object  it  has  always  been  to  prey 
upon  neutral  commerce,  keeping  up  the  worst  traditions  of  private  war- 
fare under  cover  of  letters  of  marque.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Prussian  Government  never  gave  practical  effect  to  the  Boyal  decree  on 
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this  sabject,  and  that  no  veBsel  of  the  'seewehr/  as  institated  in  1870, 
dver  pat  to  sea.    (Staats  Archiv.,  4345,  4346.)" 

Sir  T.  Twiss,  Belligerent  Bights,  &o.,  London,  1884.    See  as  to  action  of  Ger^ 
man  Goyemment,  infra^  $  385. 

^^On  the  sea  all  the  Hubjeots  of  one  belligerent  are  the  enemies  of  all 
the  sabjects  of  the  other,  and  entitled  to  do  all  such  acts  as  war  jastifies 
between  the  belligerent  powers  themselves.  Hence,  whilst  there  may 
be  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  private  uncommissioned  ship  retaining 
the  captures  it  may  make,  or  disposing  of  them  in  any  way  it  may  please, 
those  impediments  arise  Irom  the  enactments  of  municipal  law,  and  are 
not  imposed  by  international  law,  which  in  no  way  affects  this  question. 
But,  secondly,  if  a  private  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
attack  and  capture  the  vessel  of  a  neutral  x)ower,  without  a  commission 
of  war,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Here  the  attacking  vessel  may  be 
treated  as  a  pirate  by  the  vessel  attacked,  or  by  any  vessel  coming  to 
her  aid." 

Abdy'B  Kent  (1878),  227. 

(3)  Subtahtbd  by  pouct  of  thx  IlKTrKD  Statbs. 

§  385. 

Under  the  construction  adopted  by  General  Washington's  adminis- 
tration of  the  19th  article  of  the  French  American  treaty  ^^jpriv€^teerg 
only  of  the  enemies  of  France  were  absolutely  excluded  from  our  ports, 
except,  as  before,  when  compelled  to  enter  through  stress  of  weather, 
pursuant  to  the  22d  article  of  the  treaty,  while  the  national  ships  of  anjf 
other  naiion  were  entitled  to  an  asylum  in  our  ports,  excepting  those 
which  should  have  made  prize  of  the  people  or  property  of  France  coming 
in  toith  their  prizes/' 

Mr.  Pickering,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jan.  16,  1797.    M8S.Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

I 

By  the  act  of  July  9, 1798,  privateers  were  required  to  give  security 
in  $14,000,  if  the  vessel  carried  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  in  half  that  sum  if  she  carried  less. 

^^  The  United  States  Government,  in  1812,  issued  the  following  in- 
structions to  commanders  of  American  privateers : 

^'^Tbe  high  seas  referred  to  in  your  commission  you  wUl  understand 
generally  to  refer  to  low-water  mark ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  within  one  league,  or  three  miles,  from  the  shore  of  countries  at 
peace,  both  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  You  may,  nev- 
ertheless, execute  your  commission  within  that  distance  of  the  shore  of 
a  nation  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  on  the  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  nation,  if  permitted  so  to  do.  You  are  to  pay  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral  powers  and  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations,  and  in  all  your  proceedings  toward  neutral  vessels  you  are 
to  give  them  as  little  molestation  or  interruption  as  will  consist  with 
the  rip^ht  of  ascertaining  their  neutral  character,  and  of  detaining  and 
bringing  them  in  for  regular  adjudication  in  the  proper  cases.  You  are 
particularly  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  using  force  or  seduction, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  such  vessels  of  their  crew  or  of  their  passengers, 
other  than  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy.  Towards  en- 
emy's vessels  and  their  crews  you  are  to  proceed,  in  exercising  the 
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rights  of  war,  with  all  the  justice  and  hamanity  which  characterize  the 
uatioQ  of  which  you  are  members.  The  master  aud  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  persons  belonging  to  the  captured  vessel  are  to  be  sent,  as 
80on  after  the  capture  as  may  be,  to  the  judge,  or  judges,  of  the  proper 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  examined  upon  oath  touching  the  in- 
terest or  property  of  the  captured  vessel  and  her  lading ;  and  at  the 
same  time  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  or  judges  all  passes,  charter- 
parties,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  letters,  and  other  documents  and  writ- 
ings found  on  board;  the  said  papers  to  be  proved  by  affidavit  of  the 
commander  of  the  capturing  vessel,  or  some  other  person  present  at  the 
capture,  to  be  produced  as  they  were  received,  without  fraud,  addition, 
subduction,  or  embezzlement.'  ^ 

2  Halleck'B  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  13  jf.  See,  on  instructioDS  to  privateers 
of  the  United  States,  the  Mary  and  Sasan,  1  Wheat.,  46.  See  2  VITheat., 
(App.)  80. 

In  Mr.  Gallatin's  speech  of  February  10, 1797,  he  advocates  priva- 
teering as  '^our  only  mode  of  warfare  against  European  nations  at  sea.' 

Adams's  Gallatin,  170. 

<^  Privateers  will  find  their  own  men  and  money.  Let  nothing  be 
spared  to  encourage  them.  They  are  the  dagger  which  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy — their  commerce." 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jan.  1,  1815.    6  Jeff.  Works,  409. 

"With  regard  to  the  ideas  suggested  in  your^ote  of  22d  of  March 
of  a  common  agreement  to  be  adopted  by  all  Governments,  or  by  several 
in  amity  with  eaeh  other,  to  consider  as  a  pirate  every  privateer  with 
a  commission  delivered  with  blanks  left  for  the  names,  unlimited  in 
point  of  time,  or  whose  captain,  and  at  least  half  of  its  crew,  should 
not  be  natives  of  the  country  under  whose  flag  the  privateer  shall  be 
navigated,  I  would  submit  to  your  enlightened  consideration  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  question  whether  all  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  prepared  to  agree  upon  such  a  mutual  stipulation,  there  might  be 
great  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  the  principle  in  the  code  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  laws  of  nations  the  punishment  denounced 
against  the  crime  of  piracy  is  capital ;  a  severity  which,  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  is  confined  to  very  few  crimes  of  the  most 
a,trocious  character.  It  would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the  senti- 
ments prevailing  in  this  nation  to  extend  that  heaviest  of  all  penalties 
to  offenses  the  malignity  of  which  might  be  so  different  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  various  circumstances  under  which  they  might  be  per- 
petrated." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  NenvUle,  Apr.  15,  1819.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

^<  The  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  is  an  act  of  high 
sovereign  authority.  Under  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States 
this  i>ower  is  intrusted  alone  to  Congress.  A  declaration  of  war,  with- 
out a  special  provision  for  the  purpose,  contained  in  the  act,  does  not 
confer  upon  the  President  this  authority.    Whenever  civilized  Govern- 
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ments  resort  to  this  expedient  to  annoy  their  enemies,  they  adopt  the 
regulations  and  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  or  panish  abases 
almost  necessarily  arising  from  the  grant  to  private  individuals  of  the 
authority  to  make  war  upon  the  ocean.  Besponsible  securities  are 
required  in  such  cases  from  the  commanders  of  privateers,  to  prevent 
them  from  abusing  their  high  trust.  By  means  such  as  these  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  power  granting  the  commission,  iis 
well  as  those  of  neutrals,  are  maintained,  and  the  rights  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  are  secured  even  to  the 
enemy.  These  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  such  commissions 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  free-booters,  slave-traders,  and  pirates 
prepared  to  violate  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder. 

<<  What,  then,  must  be  thought  of  a  Government,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  which,  disregarding  all  its  high  duties,  sends  its  agents  abroad 
with  hundreds  of  blank  commissions  to  privateers,  to  be  sold  to  all  the 
wretches  upon  earth,  base  enough  to  make  the  purchase  t  The  high 
prerogatives  of  sovereign  powers  are  thus  transferred  to  the  lowest 
agent,  who  is  authorized  to  fill  up  the  blank  \n  the  commission,  by  in- 
serting the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  privateer.  Well  did  the 
President  observe,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  that,  ^as  the 
preliminaries  required  «by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  for  commis- 
sioning privateers,  and  regulating  their  conduct,  appear  not  to  have 
been  observed,  and  as  these  commissions  are  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  names  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  nations  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  purchase  them,  the  whole  proceeding  can  only  be  construed  as 
an  invitation  to  all  the  freebooters  upon  earth,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege,  to  cruise  against  American  commerce.'    •    •    • 

'^  This  Government  cannot  recognize  the  lawful  existence  of  Mexican 
privateers  in  the  Mediterranean.  Those  assuming  this  name  have  not 
received  their  commissions  in  Mexico,  but  in  friendly  countries,  where 
to  grant  or  to  accept  them  was  a  violi^tion  of  neutral  rights ;  they  do 
not  belong  to  Mexican  citizens,  and  their  crews  are  comx)osed  chiefiy  of 
Spanish  subjects,  who,  by  the  act  of  accepting  such  commissions,  become 
pirates.  Tbese  corsairs  take  to  the  seas,  under  color  of  commissions 
issued  in  blank  and  filled  up  in  a  Spanish  port  by  some  inferior  agent, 
from  whom  they  have  purchased  the  privilege  to  plunder  American 
vessels.  Among  their  crews  will  be  found  pirates,  slave  traders,  and 
freebooters  of  almost  every  country,  except  Mexico  herself,  ready  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  when  this  can  be  done  with  impunity. 
The  character  and  the  interests  of  all  Christendom  require  that  tbey 
should  not  receive  the  countenance  of  any  civilized  nation. 

"Our  vessels  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  will  be  ordered  to  seize 
and  send  home  for  trial  as  pirates,  under  the  treaty  of  1705  and  the 
act  of  March  3,  1847,  all  Spanish  subjects  who  have  accepted  and  acted 
under  such  Mexican  commissions." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saunders,  June  13, 1847.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 
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^'Thursday,  March  16,  1854. 

"  Called  at  the  foreign  oflSee  by  the  invitation  of  Lord  Clarendon.  He 
presented  me  a  printed  treaty  in  blank,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
executed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  chief 
object  of  it  was  that  all  captains  of  privateers  and  their  crews  should 
be  considered  and  punished  as  pirates,  who,  being  subjects  or  citizens 
of  one  of  the  three  nations  who  were  neutral,  should  cruise  against  either 
of  the  others  when  belligerent.  •  The  object  undoubtedly  was  to  prevent 
Americans  from  taking  service  in  Russian  privateers  during  the  present 
war.  We  had  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  which  1  do  not  mean 
to  repeat,  this  memorandum  bdng  merely  intended  to  refresh  my  own 
memory.  His  lordship  had  before  him  a  list  of  the  diflferent  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations  on  this  subject. 

"  1  was  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  though  I  stated  my  objections 
pretty  clearly  to  such  a  treaty.  Not  having  done  justice  to  the  subject, 
in  my  own  opinion,  I  requested  and  obtained  an  interview  for  the  next 
day,  when  I  stated  them  more  fully  and  clearly.  The  heads  were  as 
follows : 

"  1.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  in  the  war  to  agree  with 
France  and  England  that  American  citizens  who  served  on  board  Eus- 
sian  privateers  should  be  punished  as  pirates.  To  prevent  this,  Bus- 
sia  should  become  a  party  to  the  treaty,  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, was  impossible. 

*'2.  Our  treaties  only  embraced  a  person  of  either  nation  who  should 
take  commissions  as  privateers,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  creic.  Sailors 
were  a  thoughtless  race,  and  it  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish 
them  as  pirates  for  taking  such  service,  when  they  often  might  do  it 
from  want  and  necessity. 

*'  3.  The  British  law  claims  all  who  are  born  as  British  subjects  to 
be  British  subjects  forever.  We  naturalize  them  and  protect  them  as 
American  citizens.  If  the  treaty  were  concluded,  and  a  British  cruiser 
should  capture  a  Russian  privateer  with  a  naturalized  Irishman  on 
board,  what  would  be  the  consequence  1  The  British  law  could  not 
pnnish  him  as  an  American  citizen  und<  r  the  treaty,  because  it  would 
regard  him  as  a  British  subject.  It  might  hang  him  for  high  treason  ; 
and  such  an  event  would  produce  a  collision  between  tne  two  countries. 
The  old  and  the  dangerous  question  would  then  be  presented  in  one  of 
its  worst  aspects. 

"4.  Whilst  such  a  treaty  might  be  justly  executed  by  such  nations 
as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  would  it  be  just,  wise,  or  hu- 
mane to  agree  that  their  sailors  who  took  service  on  board  a  privateer 
should  be  summarily  tried  ahd  executed  as  pirates  by  several  powers 
which  could  be  named  7 

"  6.  Cui  bono  should  Great  Britain  make  such  a  treaty  with  France 
during  the  existing  war.  If  no  neutral  power  should  enter  into  it  with 
them,  it  could  have  no  effect  during  its  continuance. 

"  G.  The  time  might  possibly  come  when  Great  Britain,  in  a  war  with 
the  despotisms  of  Europe,  might  find  it  to  be  exceedingly  to  her  inter- 
est to  employ  American  sailors  on  board  her  privateers,  and  such  a 
treaty  would  render  this  impossible.  Why  should  she  unnecessarily 
bind  her  hands  t 

"  7.  The  objections  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  entangling  alli- 
ances with  European  nations. 

"8.  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  expounded  both  in  British  and  American 
courts,  a  commission  to  a  privateer,  regularly  issued  by  a  belligerent 
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nation,  protects  both  the  captain  and  the  crew  from  panishrnent  as^ 
pirates.  Would  the  different  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  be  williDg 
to  change  this  law  as  you  propose,  especially  in  regard  to  the  crew! 
Would  it  be  proper  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  latter  ! 

"After  I  had  stated  these  objections  at  some  length  on  Friday,  the 
17th  of  March,  Lord  Clarendon  observed  that  when  some  of  them  were 
stated  the  day  before,  they  had  struck  him  with  so  much  force  after  re- 
flection, thd,t  he  had  come  to  the  office  from  the  House  of  Lords  at  nigbt 
and  written  them  down  aud  seut  them  .to  Sir  James  Graham.  In  his 
own  opinion  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded,  and  if  the  Cabinet 
came  to  this  conclusion  the  aftair  should  drop,  and  I  agreed  I  would  not 
write  to  the  Department  on  the  subject.  If  otherwise,  and  the  treaty 
should  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  then  I  was 
to  report  our  conversation." 

Memoranda  of  Mr.  BuchanaD^  minister  at  London.    2  Cnrtis'  Baehanan,  126. 

^<In  answer  (to  Lord  Clarendon)  I  admitted  that  the  practice  of  priva- 
teering was  subject  to  great  abases :.  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  possi- 
ble, under  existing  circumstances,  tor  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
its  supT)ression,  unless  the  naval  powers  would  go  one  step  further,  and 
consent  that  war  against  private  property  should  be  abolished  altogether 
upon  the  ocean,  as  it  had  already  been  upon  the  land.  There  was  noth- 
ing really  difi'erent  in  principle  or  morality  between  the  act  of  a  regular 
cruiser  and  that  of  a  privateer  in  robbing  a  merchant  vessel  upon  the 
ocean,  and  confiscating  the  property  of  private  individuals  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captor.  But  how  would  the  suppression  of  privateer- 
ing, without  going  further,  operate  upon  the  United  States  t  Suppose, 
for  example,  we  should  again  unfortunately  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  I  earnestly  hope  might  never  be  the  case,  to  what  a 
situation  must  we  be  reduced  if  we  should  consent  to  abolish  privateer- 
ing! The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States  in  the  riumber  of  vessels-of-war.  •  •  •  The  only 
means  which  we  would  possess  to  counterbalance  in  some  degree  their 
far  greater  numerical  strength  would  be  to  convert  our  merchant 
vessels  cast  out  of  employment  by  the  war  into  privateers,  and  en- 
deavor, by  their  assistance^  to  inflict  as  much  injury  on  British  as  they 
would  be  able  to  inflict  on  American  commerce." 

Mr.  Bachanan,  minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Mar.  24, 1854.  MSS.  DispatcheB, 
6r.  Brit.     House  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  seas. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  entirely  approves  of  the  project  of  a  treaty  to 
the  same  effect  (a«  to  protection  of  private  property  at  sea)  submitted 
to  him,  but  proposes  an  additional  article  providing  for  the  renunciation 
of  privateering.  Such  an  article,  for  most  obvious  reasons,  is  much 
desired  by  nations  having  naval  establishments,  large  in  projwrtion  to 
their  foreign  commerce.  If  it  were  adopted  as  an  international  rale, 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  having  comparatively  a  small  naval  force, 
would  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemy,  in  case  of  war  with  a 
power  of  decided  naval  superiority.  The  bare  statement  of  the  condi-. 
tion  in  which  the  United  States  would  be  placed,  after  having  surren- 
dered the  right  to  resort  to  privateers,  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  bellig- 
erent of  naval  supremacy,  will  show  that  this  Government  could  never 
listen  to  such  a  proposition.    The  navy  of  the  flrst^maritime  power  in 
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li^^rope  is  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  two  countries  is  nearly  equal,  and  about 
equally  exposed  to  hostile  depredations.  In  war  between  that  power 
and  the  United  States,  without  resort  on  our  part  to  our  mercantile 
marine,  the  means  of  our  enemy  to  inflict  injury  upon  our  commerce 
would  be  tenfold  greater  than  ours  to  retaliate.  We  could  not  extri- 
cate our  country  from  this  unequal  condition,  with  such  an  enemy,  un- 
less we  at  once  departed  from  our  present  peaceful  policy,  and  became 
a  great  naval  power.  Nor  would  this  country  be  better  situated,  in  war 
with  one  of  the  secondary  naval  powers.  Though  the  naval  disparity 
would  be  less,  the  greater  extent,  and  more  exposed  condition  of  our 
wide  spread  commerce,  would  give  any  of  them  a  like  advantage  over  us. 
"  The  proposition  to  ent^r  into  engagements  to  forego  resort  to  pri- 
vateers, in  case  this  country  should  be  forced  intx)  war  with  a  great  naval 
power,  is  not  entitled  to  more  favorable  consideration  than  would  be  a 
proposition  to  agree  not  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  opera- 
tions on  land.  When  the  honor  or  the  rights  of  our  country  require  it 
to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  it  confidently  relies  upon  the  patriotism  of 
its  citizens,  not  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  to  aug- 
ment the  Army  and  the  Navy,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  adequate  to  the 
emergency  which  calls  them  into  action.  The  proposal  to  surrender  the 
right  to  employ  privateers  'is  professedly  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  private  property  of  unoffending  non-combatants,  though  enemies, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war;  but  the  proposed  surrender 
goes  but  little  way  in  carrying  out  that  principle,  which  equally  requires 
that  such  private  property  should  not  be  seized  or  molested  by  national 
ships-of-war.  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  propos- 
ing, as  a  rule  of  international  law,  to  exempt  private  property  upon  the 
ocean  from  seizure  by  public  armed  cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers, 
the  United  States  will  readily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  ground." 

PreBident  Pierce,  Second  Annaal  Message,  1854. 

•  **  Both  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  Russia,  feel  much  con- 
cerned as  to  the  course  which  our  citizens  will  take  in  regard  to  priva- 
teering. The  two  former  powers  would  at  this  time  most  readily  enter 
into  convcLtions  stipulating  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party 
being  a  neutral,  who  shall  accept  commissions  or  letters  of  marque,  and 
engage  in  the  privateer  service,  the  other  party  being  a  belligerent, 
may  be  troated  as  pirates.  A  stipulation  to  this  effect  is  contained  in 
several  of  our  treaties,  but  I  do  not  think  the  President  would  i>ermit 
it  to  be  inserted  in  any  new  one.  His  objection  to  it  does  not  arise  from 
a  desire  to  have  our  citizens  embark  in  foreign  belligerent  service,  b'lt 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  much  regret  to  see  them  take  such  a  course. 
Our  laws  go  as  far  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  I  think  further,  in  iHy- 
ing  restraints  upon  them  in  regard  to  going  into  foreign  privateer  serv- 
ice.   This  Gk>vernment  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  any  proposition  for 
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a  total  sui)i)ression  of  privateering.  It  would  not  euter  into  any  con- 
vetition  whereby  it  woald  preclude  itself  from  resorting  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  country  in  case  it  should  become  a  belligerent  party." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  RncbanaD,  Apr.  13,  1854.    MSB.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

"The  views  of  the  President  on  the  proposal  by  Prassia  to  add  a 
provision  against  granting  letters  of  marque  to  privateers,  are  briefly 
presented  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  the  4th  instant,  a  copy 
of  which  accompanies  this  note.  Limited  as  that  proposal  is,  the  Presi- 
dent is  unwilling  to  accede  to  it. 

"  If  a  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  individual  property  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  powers  engaged  in  hostilities  as  comprehensive  as  that 
suggested  in  the  message  had  any  chance  of  being  generally  accept- 
able, he  would  agree  to  add  it  to  those  contained  in  the  draft.  As  a 
provision  in  any  form  to  renounce  the  right  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  or  of  seizing  private  property  on  the  high  seas  by  public  armed 
cruisers  would  undoubtedly  embarrass  and  probably  defeat  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  general  recognition  of  the  essential  neutral  rights  pro- 
posed by  the  convention,  the  President  sincerely  hoped  that  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  Prussia  would  agree  to  it  in  the*form  in  which  it  has 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  United  States.'^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Baron  Gerolt,  Dec.  9,  1854.     MSS.  Notes,  Prassia. 

'<  Some  of  the  powers  which  are  parties  to  that '  declaration,'  and 
many  which  are  invited  to  concur  in  it,  are  under  solemn  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  presumed  they  are  with  other 
nations,  in  which  the  right  to  resort  to  privateers  is  not  only  recognized, 
but  the  manner  of  employing  them  is  regulated  with  great  particularity. 
How  the  proposed  new  engagement  can  be  reconciled  with  the  faithful 
observance  of  existing  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject  cannot  be  easily 
perceived. 

"I  shall  not.  in  tliis  dispatch,  remark  upon  the  incompatibility  of  these 
obligations,  nor  shall  [  now  exhibit  the  views  which  this  Government 
entertains  of  the  fatal  doctrine  now  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
maritime  code,  to  most  commercial  nations,  and  especially  to  those 
which  are  not  burdened,  or  may  not  choose  to  burden  themselves,  with 
large  naval  establishments. 

"  The  right  of  a  commercial  state,  when. unhappily  involved  in  war, 
to  employ  its  mercantile  marine  for  defense  and  aggression,  has  here- 
tofore proved  to  be  an  essential  ai<l  in  checking  the  domination  of  a  bel- 
ligerent possessed  of  a  powerful  navy.  By  the  surrender  of  that  uncon- 
tested right  one  legitimate  mode  of  defense  is  parted  with  for  a  like  sur- 
render only  in  form  by  a  strong  naval  power,  but  in  effect  the  mutual 
surrender  places  the  weaker  nation  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gadsden,  July  14, 1856.     MSS.  iDst.,  Hex. ;  Mr. 
Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Seibels,  July  14,  1856.     MSS.  Inat.,  Belgium. 
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^^Tbe  policy  of  the  law  wbicb  allows  a  resort  to  privateers  has  been 
qnestioned  for  reasons  wbicb  do  not  command  tbe  assent  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Without  entering  into  a  fall  discussion  on  this  point,  tbe  un- 
dersigned will  confront  the  ordinary  and  chief  objection  to  that  policy 
by  an  aathority  which  will  be  regarded  with  profound  respect,  particu- 
larly in  France.  In  a  commentary  on  the  French  ordonnance  of  1668, 
Valin  says : 

'^  *  However  lawful  and  time-honored  this  mode  of  warfare  may  be,  it 
is  nevertheless  disapproved'  of  by  some  pretended  philosophers.  Ac- 
cording to  their  notions  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  th^  state  and  the 
sovereign  are  to  be  served ;  whilst  the  profits  which  individuals  may 
derive  from  the  pursuit  are  illicit,  or  at  least  disgraceful.  But  this  is 
the  language  of  bad  citizens,  who,  under  the  stately  mask  of  a  spurious 
wisdom  and  of  a  craftily  sensitive  conscience,  seek  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment by  a  concealment  of  the  secret  motive  which  j^ives  birth  to  their 
indifference  for  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  state.  Such  are  as 
worthy  of  blame  as  are  those  entitled  to  praise  who  generously  expose 
their  property  and  their  lives  to  the  dangers  of  privateering.' 

^<  In  a  work  of  much  repute,  published  in  France  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Paris,  it  is  declared  that 
^  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque,  therefore,  is  a  constantly  customary 
belligerent  act.  Privateers  are  bona  fide  war  vessels,  manned  by  vol- 
unteers, to  whom,  by  way  of  reward,  the  sovereign  resigns  such  prizes 
as  they  make,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  sometimes  assigns  to  the  land 
forces  a  portion  of  the  war  contributions  levied  on  the  conquered 
enemy.'    (Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  des  Prises  Maritimes.)    •    •    • 

**  No  nation  which  has  a  due  sense  of  self-respect  will  allow  any  other 
belligerent  or  neutral  to  determine  the  character  of  the  force  which  it 
may  deem  proper  to  use  in  prosecuting  hostilities ;  nor  will  it  act  wisely 
if  it  voluntarily  surrenders  the  right  to  resort  to  any  means  sanctioned 
by  international  law  which  under  any  circumstances  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  for  defense  or  aggression. 

^^  The  United  States  consider  powerful  navies  and  large  standing 
armies,  as  permanent  establishments,  to  be  detrimental  to  national  pros- 
perity and  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  up 
is  burdensome  to  the  people;  they  are  in  some  degree  a  menace  to  peace 
among  nations.  A  large  force  ever  ready  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  war  is  a  temptation  to  rush  into  it.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  been,  and  never  more  than  now,  adverse  to  such  establish- 
ments, and  they  can  never  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  any  change  in 
international  law  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  maintain 
a  powerful  navy  or  large. standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  If  forced  to 
vindicate  their  rights  by  arms  they  are  content,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
international  relations,  to  rely,  in  military  operations  on  land,  mainly 
upon  volunteer  troops,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  upon  their  mercantile  marine.    If  this  country 
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were  deprived  of  these  resoiircea  it  would  be  obliged  to  change  its  policy 
and  assume  a  military  attitude  before  the  world.  In  resistiug  an  at- 
tempt to  ohange  the  existing):  maritime  law  that  may  produce  such  a 
result,  it  looks  beyond  its  own  interest,  and  embraces  in  it»  view  the 
interest  of  all  nations  as  are  not  likely  to  be  dominant  naval  powers. 
Their  situation  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  them  the  protection  of  commerce  and  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national relations  of  peace  appeal  as  strongly  as  to  this  country  to  with- 
stand the  proposed  change  in  the  settled  law  of  nations.  To  such  nations 
the  surrender  of  the  right  to  resort  to  privateers  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  most  adverse  to  their  commercial  prosperity  without  any 
compensating  advantages.    *    *    •  - 

'^  It  certainly  ought  not  to  excite  the  least  surprise  that  strong  naval 
powers  should  be  willing  to  forego  the  practice,  comparatively  nseless 
to  them,  of  employi^ig  privateers  upon  condition  that  weaker  powers 
agree  to  part  with  their  most  effective  means  of  defending  their  mari- 
time rights.  It  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government  to  be  seriously  ap- 
prehended that  if  the  use  of  privateers  be  abandoned  the  dominion  over 
the  seas  will  be  surrendered  to  those  powers  which  adopt  the  policy 
and  have  the  means  of  keeping  up  large  navies.  The  one  which  has  a 
decided  naval  superiority  would  be  potentially  the  mistress  of  the  ocean, 
and  by  the  abolition  of  privateering  that  domination  wonld  be  more 
firmly  secured.  Such  a  power  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  nation  inferior 
in  uaval  strength  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  its  commerce  but  to  look  after  the  ships  of  the  regular  navy 
of  its  enemy.  These  might  be  held  in  check  by  one-half  or  less  of  its 
naval  force,  and  the  other  might  sweep  the  commerce  of  its  enemy  from 
the  ocean.  Nor  would  the  injurious  effect  of  a  vast  naval  superiority 
to  weaker  states  be  much  diminished  if  that  superiority  was  shared 
among  three  or  four  great  powers.  It  is  unquestionably  the  interest  of 
such  weaker  states  to  discountenance  and  resist  a  measure  which  fos- 
ters the  growth  of  regular  naval  establishments.^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  July  28,  1856.    MSS.  Notes,  France. 

The  President  ^^  finds  himself  unable  to  agree  to  the  first  principle  in 
the  *•  declaration '  contained  in  Protocol  No.  23,  which  proposes  to  abolish 
privateering,  or  to  the  proposition  in  the  Protocol  No.  24,  which  de- 
clared the  indivisibility  of  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration,  and 
surrenders  the  liberty  to  negotiate  in  regard  to  neutral  rights  except 
on  inadmissible  conditions.  It  cannot  have  been-the  object  of  the  Grov- 
ernments  represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to  obstruct  the  adoption 
of  principles  which  all  approve  and  are  willing  to  observe,  unless  they 
are  encumbered  by  an  unrelated  principle  to  which  some  Governmeots 
cannot  accede  without  a  more  extended  application  of  it  than  that 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Paris  congress.'^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Seo.  of  fltate,  to  Mr.  Mason,  July  29,  1856.    MSS,  Inst.,  France. 
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^•Though  the  President  does  not  seriously  apprehend  that  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  privateers  will  be 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  new  state  of  things  which  may 
arise  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Paris,  yet  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  him  to  be  assured  by  the  Government  of  Sardinia  that  no 
new  complications  in  our  relations  with' it  are  likely  to  spring  from  those 
proceedings.  He  trusts  that,  so  long  as  Sardinia  is,  and  he  anxiously 
desires  that  she  should  ever  bd,  a  friendly  power,  her  ports  will  be,  as 
they  heretofore  have  been,  a  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
from  attack  as  well  for  our  own  privateers  as  for  bur  merchant  vessels 
and  national  ships-of-war  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  any  other 
European  power  and  this  country:" 

Mr.  Maroy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Daoiel,  July  29,  1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  Italy. 

"You  will  see  by  the  inclosed  slip  just  cut  from  the  Globe  newspaper 
that  Mr.  Gobden  anticipates  for  your  conditional  surrender  of  priva- 
teering an  almost  unanimous  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
favor.  This  is  a  sincere,  and,  I  believe,  a  sound  opinion,  viewing  the 
question  as  an  English  one.  They  will  gain  everything,  first,  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce,  and,  second,  in  the  concentrative  efficacy 
of  their  prodigious  naval  armament.  War  will  not  endanger  their 
merchant  ships  or  their  manufactures,  and  thus,  relieved  from  all  care 
about  these  vital  interests,  they  may  send  their  fleets  to  bully  and  thun- 
der where  they  please.  Opposite  results  may  be  drawn  from  an  Amer- 
ican view.  Losing  the  right  of  privateering,  in  other  words,  of  assail- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  our  adversary,  our  means  of  aggression  are 
nil.  Our  Navy  must  be  docked,  and  we  must  be  content  with  whatever 
terms  the  adversary  in  this  national  duel  may  prescribe  for  a  peace,  if 
indeed  a  peace  would  ever  be  desirable  or  attainable.  You  see,  I  have 
ray  misgivings  on  your  great  measure  of  change  in  the  rights  of  nations 
at  war.  If  our  Navy  approached  anywhere  near  to  the  power  of  the  one 
displayed  off  Portsmouth  last  spring,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  let  it 
take  its  chance  in  defending  our  coast,  but  as  it  now  is,  and,  as  I  am 
afraid,  by  an  unwise  economy,  it  may  long  be  kept,  it  is  impossible  to 
Hay  at  how  many  points  of  landing  along  our  coast  a  war  would  rapidly 
become  one  of  invasion." 

Mr.  Dallas  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  Dec.  12, 1856.    1  Letters  from  London ,  1 19. 

Mr.  Seward's  circular  of  April  24, 1861,  proposing  to  abolish  priva- 
teering, shows  on  its  face  that  the  proposition  was  a  mere  temporary 
expedient  induced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war.  He  recites  the 
propositions  of  the  Paris  congress:  (1)  that  privateering  be  abolished ; 
(2)  that  neutral  flags  should  cover  enemy's  goods ;  (3)  that  neutral  goods 
should  not  be  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag ;  and  (4)  that  block- 
ades must  be  effective.  *  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  (Mr.  Pierce),  on  July  14,  1856,  declined  to  accede  to  these 
propositions,  Mr  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  the  United 
States  were  willhig  to  accept  the  abolition  of  privateering  '^  with  an 
amendment  which  should  exempt  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
though  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  from  seizure,  or  confiscation  b3' 
national  vessels  in  maritime  war."  This,  however,  was  not  ac(*.edcd  to 
by  England,  and  the  proi)Ositiony  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  administruiiou,  was 
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withdrawu.  Since  tben,  however,  things  have  changed.  "  Europe 
seems  once  more  on  the  verge  ofquite  general  wars.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  portion  of  the  American  people  have  raised  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  proclaimed  a  provisional  Government,  and,  through  their  or- 
gans, have  taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to  prey  upon 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Prudence  and  humanity 
combine  in  persuading  the  President,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it 
is  wise  to  secure  the  lesser  good  offered  by  the  Paris  congress,  without 
waiting  indefinitely  in  hope  to  obtain  the  greater  one  offered  to  the  mari- 
time nations  by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  This  proposition 
was  not  entertained  by  England  and  France,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
transient  impulse  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  was  speedily  withdrawu,  if  not 
forgotten,  is  illustrated  by  his  letter  of  July  12,  1862,  to  Mr.  Adams,  in 
which  he  says :  ''  This  transaction  will  furnish  you  a  suitable  occasion 
for  informing  Earl  Russel  tljat  since  the  Oreto  and  other  gunboats  are 
being  receive<l  by  the  insurgents  from  Europe  to  renew  demonstra- 
tions on  national  commere.  Congress  is  about  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  that  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  sup- 
press that  piracy,  we  shall  bring  privateers  into  service  for  that  purpose, 
and,  of  course,  for  that  purpose  only.''  Congress  did  not  authorize  the 
issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  it  not  being  '' necessary; '^  but 
that  such  a  step  should  be  held,  by  Mr.  Seward  to  be  the  duty  and  right 
of  the  Government  shows  that  his  circular  of  April  24,  1861,  must  have 
been  regarded  by  him,  if  regarded  at  all,  as  recalled.  It  certainly  was 
never  acted  on  by  any  European  power. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1861,  to  protect  commerce  and 
punish  piracy,  authorized  the  President  to  direct  the  commanders  of 
'* armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  command- 
ers of  any  other  suitable  vessels,"  to  seize  and  capture  vessels  intended 
for  piratical  aggressions ;  no  act,  however,  authorizing  the  issue  of  let- 
ters of  marque  during  the  civil  war  was  passed  (^ee  Stat.  L.,  1861, 315), 
though,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Seward  reserved  the  right  so  to  do  if  it 
were  necessary.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a  note  of  October 
1,  1801,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  said : 

"  In  relation  to  the  communication  of  K.  B.  Forbes,  esq.,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  by  you  to  this  Department  on  the  16th  ultimo^  inquir- 
ing whether  letters  of  marque  cannot  be  furnished  for  the  propeller 
Pembroke,  which  is  about  to  be  dispatched  to  China,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  it  appears  to  me  there  are  objectiohs  to,  and  no  authority 
for,  granting  letters  of  marque  in  the  present  contest.  I  am  not  aware 
that  Congress,  which  has  the  exclusive  power  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  has  authorized  such  letters  to  be  issued  against 
the  insurgents,  and  were  there  such  authorization  I  am  not  prepared  to 
advise  its  exercise,  because  it  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  recognition  of 
the  assumption  of  the  insurgents  that  they  are  a  distinct  and  independ- 
ent nationality. 

"Under  the  act  of  August  5,  1861,  *  su])plemefttary  to  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to  panish  the 
crime  of  piracy,'  the  President  is  authorized  to  instruct  the  commanders 
of '  armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the,  United  States,  or  the  com- 
manders of  any  other  suitable  vessels,  to  subdue,  seize,  take,  and,  if  on 
the  high  seas,  to  send  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  any  vessel  or 
boat  built,  purchased,  fitted  out,  or  held,'  etc. 
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"This  allu8ion  to  letters  of  luarque  does  uot  autborizo  such  letters  to 
be  issued,  nor  do  I  find  any  other  net  containing  such  authorization. 
Bat  the  same  act,  in  the  2d  section,  as  above  quoted,  ^ives  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  authorize  the  'commanders  of  any  suitable  vessels  to 
subdue,  seize,'  etc.  Under  this  clause,  letters  permissive,  under  proper 
restrictioiis  and  guards  against  abuse,  might  be  granted  to  the  propeller 
Pembroke,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Forbes.  This 
wonld  seem  to  be  lawful  and  perhaps  not  liable  to  the  objections  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  against  bur  own  citizens,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out law  or  authority  from  the  only  constituted  pow^r  that  can  grant  it.^' 

Mr.  Welles,  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  to  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Oct.  t,  1861.    MSS. 
Dept.  of  State. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  March  9,  1863,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  (MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit.)  that '*  Congress  has  conferred  upon  the  President  ample  power 
for  the  execution  of  the  latter  measure  (issue  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal)  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for  it  are  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  proper  Departments.^ 

He  subsequently  instrucjed  Mr.  Dayton  as  follows : 
"  The  unrestrained  issue  of  piratical  vessels  from  Europe  to  destroy 
our  commerce,  break  our  blockade  of  insurrectionary  ports,  and  invade 
onr  loyal  coast,  would  practically  be  a  European  war  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  none  the  less  teal  or  dangerous  for  wanting  the  sanction  of 
a  formal  declaration.  Congress  has  committed  to  the  President,  as  a 
weapon  of  national  defense,  the  authority  to  issue  letters  of  marque. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  weapon  that  cannot  be  handled  without  great 
danger  of  annoyance  to  neutnxl  and  friendly  commercial  powers.  But 
even  that  hazard  must  be  incurred  rather  than  quietly  submit  to  the 
apprehended  greater  evil.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Day  too,  Apr.  24, 18^53.    MSS.  Inst. ,  France.. 

**  Thoughtful  and  hopeful  minds  generally  favor  the  proposition  to 
exempt  private  persons  and  property  on  the  high  seas  from  the  inflic- 
tions of  war.  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  this  opinion  has,  however,  been 
by  no  means  universally  accepted.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons 
who  habitually  regard  foreign  war  as  always  a  probable  contingency, 
besides  many  who  are  continually  accepting  a  conflict  with  some  partic- 
ular state  or  states.  These  persons  regard  privateering  not  only  as 
the  sfl'ongest  arm  of  naval  defense,  but  as  one  which  the  United  States 
could  use  with  greater  advantage  than  any  foreign  enemy.  Those  per- 
sons are  so  jealous  on  the  subject  of  privateering  that  they  are  always 
unwilling  to  consent  to  waive  the  right  in  any  one  treaty  for  fear  that 
the  treaty  may  become  a  precedent  for  the  entire  abandonment  of  that 
form  of  public  war.  Certainly  this  latter  class  very  strongly  prevailed 
throtighout  the  entire  period  of  our  civil  war.  I  have  not  recently 
made  any  careful  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  that  popular  sentiment 
has  been  modified  by  the  return  of  ))eace." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  :pancroft,  Feb.  19, 1868.     MSS.  Inst.,  Pmsala ; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1868, 
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"A  bill  to  authorize  the  President,  dnrin^?  the  coiiiinuaucc  of  the 
civil  war,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  was  introduced  at  the 
session  of  1861-'62,  but  failed  in  consequence  of  the  position  taken  in 
opposition,  that  letters  of  marque  could  only  be  granted  against  an 
independent  state,  and  that  their  issue  might  be  regarded  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  billif 
passed  would  be  regarded  as  an  admission  of  w^eakness  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Navy,  and  as  conflicting  with  the  position  that  privateer- 
ing, as  conducted  by  the  Confederate  States,  was  piracy.'' 

Congreseional  Globe,  1661-'62.  3:{25,  3335.    See  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863), 

643. 
As  to  encouragement  of  privateers  by  Congress  and  their  efficiency  in  the  Bev- 

olationary  War,  see  2  John  Adams'  Works,  504;  3  ibid,,  37,  207;  7  (bid,, 

21, 23, 159, 176, 189, 273, 299, 3J2, 356 ;  10  ibid. ,  27, 31. 
As  to  their  encouragement  by  France,  see  7  John  Adams'  Works,  21,  23. 
As  to  policy  and  lawfnlness  of  privateering,  see  9  John  Adams'  Works,  607; 

and  see  13  Hunt's  Merchants'  Mag.,  450,  456;  8  Edin.  Rev.,  13;  2  N.  Am. 

Rev.  (N.  S.),  166. 
As  to  French  privateers,  see  8  John  Adams'  Works,  551 ;  9  ibid.j  16, 155. 
Mr.  Jefferson'b  message  of  Jan.  21, 1805,  on  American  privateei's,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  is  given  in  2  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  607. 
The  papers  and  correspondence  connected  with  President  Monroe's  instmctions 

as  to  private  armed  vessels  are  given  in  President  Pierce's  message  of  June 

12,  1854 ;  House  Ex.  Doc.  Ill,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
As  to  refusal  of  France  to  concnr  in  a  convention  with  the  United  St-ates  so 

far  as  to  abolish  privateering  during  the  civil  war,  see  Mr.  Seward,  Sec. 

of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Sept.  10,  1861.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 
Further  correspondence  relating  to  privateering  will  be  found  in  Brit,  and  For. 

St.  Pap.  for  1860-'61  ;  vol.  51 ;  tMd.,  1864-'65,  vol.  55. 
Mr.  Sumner's  views  in  opposition  to  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  in  7  Sum- 
ner's Works,  278, 313. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  Paris 

conference  for  the  abolition  of  privateering  is  further  discussed  «irpfu, 

^  342.     See  also  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3d  ed.),  534. 

The  United  States  Government  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the  late 
civil  war  the  position  that  Confederate  privateers  were  pirates. 

Mr.  Bolles,  Solicitor  of  the  Navy,  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  and  August, 
1871.  See  these  articles  noticed  in  Sir  A.  Cockbum's  Review  of  the  Geneva 
Arbitration,  and  Bnllock's  Secret  Service  of  Confederate  States,  ii,  116; 
aupraj  $  3H1. 

The  status  of  Confederate  privateers  in  foreign  ports  is  considered  in  a  report 
with  accompanyinp;  papers  of  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  Apr.  26,  1862; 
Honse  Ex.  Doc.  104,  37th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

As  to  the  Chesapeake  pirates,  see  supra,  $  27. 

"  Were  the  claims  of  the  great  naval  powers  to  seize  private  property 
on  the  high  seas  abandoned,  this  monopoly  would  be  less  prejudicial 
Bat,  directed  as  it  is  to  the  appropriation  of  such  spoils,  it  is  virtually, 
if  conceded,  a  monopoly  to  powers  of  a  particular  class  to  seize  what- 
ever is  afloat  on  the  waters  which  their  prize  courts  may  condemn. 
The  suppression  of  pri  vateerin  g,  therefore,  is  not  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  peace.  Such  suppression  would  only  add  another  stimulus  to  the  in- 
crease of  naval  armaments  already  bearing  so  oppressively  on  the  Old 
World ;  and  the  effect  would  be  to  force  on  this  continent  a  competition 
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lu  the  rainoQS  race  for  naval  supremacy  in  which  at  present  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europ^  are  engaged.  And  it  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
privateer  navy  is  the  militia  of  the  seas,  consistent  as  is  the  militia  of 
the  land  with  industrial  pursuits,  adding  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
the  community  when  war  does  not  exist.  When  the  calamity  of  war 
does  come,  then  there  will  be  enough  shipping  and  sailors  disengaged 
from  tbeir  prior  employments  to  man  such  militia  fleets.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  choice  of  evils.  But  as  long  as  the  seizure  of  belligerent  pri- 
vate property  on  the  high  seas  is  countenanced  by  the  European  ma- 
rine powers,  so  long  it  is  better  for  the  United  States  to  hold  the  right 
to  turn  their  merchant  service  into  naval  service  in  case  of  war,  than 
for.them  to  overburden  the  country  by  an  enormous  navy  in  times  of 
peace." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  201. 

To  the  objection  that  privateers  may  appropriate  their  booty,  the  an- 
swer is  (1)  that  ships-ofwar  appropriate  large  parts  of  such  booty  as 
prize-money,  and  (2)  that  privateers  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  prize  money  with  ships-of-war.  This  difficulty  being  removed, 
and  privateers  being  subjected  to  naval  control,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
greater  objections  exist  to  the  commissioning  of  the  commanders  of  pri- 
vateers than  to  the  issuing  of  commissions  to  particular  officers  to  raise 
troops  for  local  defense.  In  this  way,  in  fact,  as  is  remarked  by  Perels, 
an  author  of  eminence  already  cited,  the  necessity  of  large  navies  is 
avoided,  as  a  sovereign  with  a  mercantile  marine  can  readily,  by  issuing 
privateering  commissions,  so  harass  his  enemy's  commerce  as  to  equalize 
the  conflict  with  such  enemy,  though  possessing  a  far  superior  naval 
force.  The  retention  of  resources  which  would  punish  an  assailant  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  preventiog  an  assault.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment having  elected,  wisely  or  unwisely,  not  to  maintain  a  large 
navy,  can  only  keep  its  position  on  the  high  seas  by  holding  in  reserve 
the  right  to  commission  privateers  when  necessary. 

Ibid, 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  paper  dated  July  4,  1812,  vindicating  privateer- 
ing, says:  ^^What  is  war?  It  is  simply  a  contest  between  nations, 
of  trying  whi6h  can  do  the  other  the  mo^^t  harm.  Who  carries  on  the 
war!  Armies  are  foilned  and  navies  manned  by  individuals.  How  is 
a  battle  ginned  ?  By  the  death  of  individuals.  What  produces  peace? 
The  distress  of  individuals.  What  difference  to  the  sufferer  is  it  that 
bis  property  is  taken  by  a  national  or  private  armed  vessel?  Did  our 
merchants,  who  have  lost  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  vessels  by  British 
captures  feel  any  gratiflcatiou  that  the  most  of  them  were  taken  by 
His  Majesty's  men-of  war?  Were  the  spoils  less  rigidly  exacted  by  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  than  by  a  privateer  of  four  guns;  and  were  not 
all  equally  condemned  ?  War,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  constituted 
of  acts  of  violence  on  the  persons  and  property  of  individuals;  and  ex- 
cess of  violence  is  the  grand  cause  that  brings  about  a  peace.  One  man 
fights  for  wages  paid  him  by  the  Government,  or  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
defense  of  his  country ;  another,  duly  authorized,  and  giving  the  proper 
j>ledges  for  bis  good  conduct,  undertakes  to  pay  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  foe,  and  server  his  country  as  effectually  as  the  former,  andGov- 
ernment  drawing  all  its  supplies  from  the  people,  is,  in  reality,  as  much 
affected  by  the  losses  of  the  one  as  the  other,  the  efficacy  of  its  meas- 
ures depending  upon  the  energies  aod  resources  of  the  whole.    In  the 
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United  States,  every  possible  encoaragement  should  be  given  to  priva- 
teering ill  time  of  war  with  a  commercial  nation.  We  have  tens  of 
thousand  of  seamen  that  withont  it  wonid  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  and  useless  to  their  country.  Our  national  ships  are  too  few 
in  number  to  give  employment  to  a  twentieth  part  of  them,  or  to  retal- 
iate the  acts  of.  the  enemy.  But  by  licensing  private  armed  vessels, 
the  whole  naval  force  of  the  nation  is  truly  brought  to  bear  on  the  foe, 
and  while  the  contest  lasts,  that  it  may  have  the  speedier  termination, 
let  every  individual  contribute  his  mite,  in  the  best  way  he  can,  to  dis- 
tress and  harass  the  enemy,  and  compel  him  to  peace.^ 

CoggeshalVs  Hist.  Am.  Privateers,  introduction,  p.  43. 

'^  We  have  been  worsted  in  most  of  our  naval  encounters,  and  baffled 
in  most  of  our  enterprises  by  land.  With  a  naval  force  on  their  coast 
exceeding  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  we  have 
lost  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  sea-fights  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
and  at  least  three  times  as  many  men  as  our  opponents ;  while  their 
privateers  swarm  uncheicked  round  all  our  settlements,  and  even  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  have  already  made  prize  of  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  of  our  merchant  vessels." 

24  Edinb.  Rev..  250,  Nov.,  1814. 

^^In  1814,  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  to  constitute  ever> 
association  of  five  or  more  persons,  embarking  in  the  trade  of  privateer- 
ing, a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  corporate  powers,  on  their  com- 
plying with  certain  formalities.'' 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  13. 

« 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  an  agreement  was  made,  as  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  the  parties  to  the  war  who  joined  in  that  treaty, 
pronouncing  privateering  to  be  piracy.  The  several  questions  proposed 
by  this  treaty  are  considered  together  supra^  §  343.  Construed  as  was 
the  prohibition  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  both  Germany -and  Great 
Britain,  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  pri^^ateering  under  the  limitations  above  given.  "  She" 
(Germany)  "invited  shipowners  to  lend  their  ships  for  the  war  for  a 
remuneration.  The  crews  were  to  be  hired  by  the  owners,  but  were 
'  to  enter  the  federal  navy  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  wear  its 
uniform,  acknowledge  its  competency,  and  take  oath  to  the  articles  of 
war.'  In  case  these  ships  destroyed  or  captured  ships  of  the  enemy, 
certain  premiums  were  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  distribution  among 
the  crews.  The  French  Government  complained  to  Lord  Granville 
about  this  decree,  alleging  that  it  was,  under  a  disguised  form,  the  re- 
estiiblishment  of  privateering;  but  Lord  Granville,  after  consulting  the 
then  law  oflficers,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Sir  R.  Collier,  and  Sir  John  Col- 
eridge, replied:  '  They  advised  me  that  there  are,  in  their  opinion,  sub- 
stantial differences  between  the  proposed  naval  volunteer  force  sanc- 
tioned bj'  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  system  of  privateering 
which,  under  the  designation  of  *'  la  course,"  the  declaration  of  Paris  was 
intended  to  suppress,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  object 
to  the  decree  of  the  Prussian  Government  as  infringing  the  declaration 
of  Paris.'''  (Mr.  Lawrence  in  JSorth  Amer.  Rev.  for  July,  1878,  32; 
citing  22  Solicitors'  Journal,  523.)  To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  <»f 
Bluntschli.  "Nothing,"  declares  that  eminent  publicist,  *' prevents  a 
state  from  forming  a  body  of  volunteers  to  be  employed  as  a  part  of  the 
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auxiliary  force  of  its  army;  so  a  maritime  nation  may,  with  entire  pro- 
priety, reinforce  its  fleet  by  adding  vessels  previously  employed  in  com- 
merce. An  appeal  may  even  be  made  to  all  the  forces  of  the  nation — 
to  a  sort  of  naval  Landsturm — to  combat  the  enemy."  (9  Eevue  de 
droit  int.,  552.) 

See,  also,  Twiss,  Duties  in  Time  of  War,  423,  and  more  fully  Sir  T.  Twiss'  state- 
ment, avpra,  $  384. 

It  is  stated  that  the  late  ^^  Confederate  Government,"  owin^  ^^  to  the 
disabilities  to  which  their  privateers  were  exposed  in  foreign  ports,"  dis- 
continued privateering,  and  its  cruisers  ^^  claimed  the  right  of  public 
ships-ofwar,  and  were  commanded  by  officers  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
federate States." 

North  Amer.  Rev.,  ut  supra,  31.  • 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  forbidden  by  statute  to  take  part  in 
the  equipment  or  manning  of  privateers  to  act  against  nations  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  (Act  of  June  14,  1797,  and  April  24,  1810.) 
Treaties  making  privateering  under  such  circumstances  piracy  have 
been  negotiated  with  England,  Frande,  Prussia,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Sweden.  (See  letter  of  Mr.  Marcy,  of  April  28,  1854,  and  President's 
declaration  of  neutrality  of  April  20, 1818.) 

The  policy  of  privateering  is  thus  discussed,  by  President  Woolsey : 
*'The  right  to  employ  this  kind  of  extraordinary  naval  force  is  un- 
questioned, nor  is  it  at  all  against  the  usage  of  nations  in  times  past  to 
grant  commissions  even  to  privateers  owned  by  aliens.  The  advantages 
of  employing  privateers  are  (1)  that  seamen  thrown  out  of  work  by  war 
can  thus  gain  a  livelihood  and  be  of  use  to  their  country.  (2)  A  nation 
which  maintains  no  great  navy  is  thus  enabled  to  call  into  activity  a 
temporary  force  on  brief  notice  and  at  small  cost.  Thus  an  inferior 
state,  with  a  large  commercial  nrarine,  can  approach  ou  the  sea  nearer 
to  an  equality  with  a  larger  rival  having  a  powerful  fleet  at  its  tlisposal. 
And  as  aggressions  are  likely  to  come  from  large  powers,  privateering 
may  be  a  means,  and  perhaps'  the  only  eflectual  means,  of  obtaining 
justice  to  which  a  small  commercial  state  can  resort." 

Woolsey 'a  Int.  Law,  $  121. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  privateering  is  attended  with  very 
great  evils.  (1)  The  motive  is  plunder.  It  is  nearly  impossible  that  the 
feeling  of  honor  and  regard  for  professional  reputation  should  .act  upon 
theprivateersman's  mind.  And  when  hisoccupation  on  the  sea  is  ended, 
he  returns  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  robber  to  infest  society.  (2) 
The  control  over  such  crews  is  slight,  while  they  need  great  control. 
The3'  are  made  up  of  bold,  lawless  men,  and  are  where  no  superior  au- 
thority can  watch  or  direct  them.  The  responsibility  at  the  best  can 
only  be  remote.  The  officers  will  not  be  apt  to  be  men  of  the  same  traiu- 
ing  with  the  commanders  of  public  ships,  and  cannot  govern  their  crews 
as  easily  as  the  masters  of  commercial  vessels  can  govern  theirs.  (.'^) 
The  evils  are  heightened  when  privateers  are  employed  in  the  execution 
of  belligerent  rights  against  neutrals,  where  a  high  degree  of  character 
and  forbearance  in  the  commanding  officer  is  of  especial  importance. 

"  Hence  many  have  felt  it  to  be  desirable  that  privateering  should  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  international  law,  and  the  feeling  is  on  the  in- 
crease, in  oui*  age  of  humanity,  that  the  system  ought  to  come  to  an  end.'' 

md.,  J  122. 
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But  the  objections  above  stated  may  be  removed  by  placing  priva- 
teering under  the  restrictions  above  proposed. 

A  belligerent  cannot  send  out  privateers  from  neutral  ports. 

Talbot  V,  Jaason,  3  Dali.,  133. 

The  commission  of  a  privateer  must  be  considered  as  qualified  and 
limited  by  the  laws  under  which  it  issues,  and  as  subordinate  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  President,  issued  under  the  same  act. 

The  Thomas  Gibbons,  8  Cranch,  421. 

An  enemy's  vessel,  captured  by  a  privateer,  recaptured  by  another 
enemy's  vessel,  and  again  recaptured  by  another  privateer  and  brought 
in  for  adjudication,  was  adjudged  as  prize  to  the  last  captors. 

The  Astiea,  1  Wheat..  125. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  their  general 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  have  jurisdiction  of  questions  of 
marine  trespass  by  privateers  independent  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  prize  act  of  the  26th  of  June,  1812.     (2  Stat  L.,  259.) 

The  Amiable  Nauoy,  3  Wheat.,  546. 

The  fact  that  a  vessel  cruising  under  the  commission  of  a  new  Gk)v- 
ernment  not  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  is  employed  by  such 
Government  may  be  established  by  parol  evidence,  without  proving  the 
seal  to  such  commission. 

The  Efitrella,  4  Wheat.,  2d8. 

War  having  been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  exist  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  a  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
and  cargo  by  a  privateer  commissioned  by  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
while  it  had  an  organized  Government  and  was  at  war  with  Spain,  was 
held  not  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  the  general  law  of  nations  or  by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which 
stipulated  for  restitution  in  cases  of  piracy  and  captures  in  violation  of 
our  neutrality,  this  being  neither. 

The  Nenstra  SeSlora  de  la  Caridad,  4  Wheat„  497. 

A  commission  to  a  privateer  by  a  belligerent  is  a  defense  to  an  indict* 
ment  for  piracy. 

U.  8.  V,  Baker,  5Blateh.,  13. 

Where  an  American  vessel  commissioned  with  a  letter  of  marque  and 
reprisal  has  been  sold  to  foreigners,  and  the  new  owners  are  fbund 
cruising  with  the  same  commander,  with  the  same  letter  and  under  the 
American  flag,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  commission 
of  the  letter  of  marque  has  been  intentionally  transferred,  it  is  such  an 
abuse  of  the  commission  as  will  warrant  a  suit  on  the  bond. 

1  Op.,  179,  Rush,  1^314. 
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HEUTJIALITT. 

I.    Rights  of  neutral. 

(1)  May  trade  with  either  belligerent,  and  herein  as  to  traiie  with  ooloniea 

not  open  in  peace,  $  388. 

(2)  May  permit  free  disonssion  as  to  foreign  Bovereigpis,  $  389. 

(3)  May  permit  subjects  to  fnmlsh  funds  or  supplies  to  belligerents,  $  390 

(4)  Or  munitions  of  war,  i  391. 

(5)  Or  to  enlist  in  service  of  belligerent,  $  392. 

(6)  Or  to  sell  or  purchase  ships,  $  393. 

(7)  Or  may  giv«  asylum  to  belligerent  ships  or  troops,  $  394. 
II.     Rbstrictions  op  neutral. 

(1)  Bound  to  restrain  enlistments  by  belligerent,  $  395. 

(2)  Or  issuing  of  armed  expeditions,  $  395a. 

(3)  Bound  to  restrain  fitting  out  of  and  sailing  of  armed  cruisers  of  bellig- 

erent, (  396. 

(4)  Or  passage  of  belligerent's  troops  over  soil,  $  397. 

(5)  Bound  not  to  permit  territory  to  be  made  the  base  of  belligerent  opera- 

tions, $  398. 

(6)  Nor  to  j>ermit  belligerent  naval  operations  in  territorial  waters,  i  399. 

(7)  Nor  to  permit  sale  of  prize  in  ports,  $  400. 

(8)  Bound  to  redress  damages  done  to  belligerent  by  its  connivance  or  neg- 

ligence, $  401. 

III.  Dbgreb  of  vigilance  to  be  exercised. 

(1)  Not  perfect  vigilance,  but  such  as  's  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 

$402. 

(2)  Bules  of  1871,  and  Geneva  tribunal,  $  402a. 

IV.  Municipal  statutks  not  extraterritorial,  }  403. 

V.     Persons  violating  municipal  statute  may  be  proceeded  against  munici- 
pally, 9  404. 
VI.  Policy  of  the  United  States  is  maintenance  of  neutral  rights,  $  405- 

I.  BIGHTS  OF  NEUTRAL. 

1)  May  trade  with  either  bblugbrent,  and  herein  as  to  trade  with  col- 
onies not  open  in  peace. 

§388. 

^^  With  respect  to  the  general  priDoiple  which  disallows  to  neatral 
nations,  in  time  of  war,  a  trade  not  allowed  to  them  in  time  of  peace,  it 
may  be  observed :   , 

<^  First.  That  the  principle  is  of  modern  date ;  that  it  is  maintained, 
si8  is  believed,  by  lio  other  nation  but  Great  Britain;  aud  that  it  was 
assnmod  by  lier  under  the  auspices  of  a  maritime  ascendency,  which 
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rendered  sach  a  principle  subservient  to  her  particular  interest.  The 
history  of  her  regulations  on  this  snlgect  shows  that  they  have  been 
constantly  modified  under  the  influence  of  that  consideration.  The 
course  of  these  modifications  will  be  seen  in  an  appendix  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  Robinson's  Admiralty  Beports. 

^  Secondly.  That  the  principle  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  general 
interest  of  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  nations  settled 
by  the  most  approved  authorities,  which  recognize  no  restraints  on  the 
trade  of  nations  not  at  war,  with  nations  at  war,  other  than  that  it  shall 
be  impartial  between  the  latter,  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  certain  mili- 
tary articles,  nor  to  the  transportation  of  persons  in  military  service, 
nor  to  places  actually  blockaded  or  besieged. 

^<  Thirdly.  That  the  principle  is  the  more  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
right  inasmuch  as  the  admission  of  neutrals  into  a  colonial  trade  shut 
against  them  in  limes  of  peace,  may,  and  often  does,  result  firom  consid- 
erations which  open  to  neutrals  direct  channels  of  trade  with  ibe 
parent  state  shut  to  them  in  times  of  peace,  the  legality  of  which  latter 
relaxation  is  not  known  to  have  been  contested ;  and  inasmuch  as  com- 
merce may  be,  and  frequently  is,  opened  in  time  of  war  between  a 
colony  and  other  countries,  ftom  considerations  which  are  not  incident 
to  the  war,  and  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  time- of  peace, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  failure  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
supplies,  or  new  turns  in  the  course  of  profitable  interchanges. 

"Fourthly.  That  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  other  nations,  but  to  the  practice  of  Great  Britain  herself.  It  is 
well  known  to  be  her  invariable  practice  in  time  of  war,  by  relaxations 
in  her  navigation  laws,  to  admit  neutrals  to  trade  in  channels  forbidden 
to  them  in  times  of  peace,  and  particularly  to  open  her  colonial  trade 
both  to  neutral  vessels  and  supplies  to  which  it  is  shut  in  times  of  peace, 
and  that  one  at  least  of  her  objects  in  these  relaxations  is  to  give  to 
her  trade  an  immunity  from  capture,  to  which  in  her  own  hands  it  would 
be  subjected  by  the  war. 

^^  Fifthly.  The  practice,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  British  dominions, 
sanctioned  by  orders  of  council  and  an  act  of  Parliament  [39  G.  3,  eh.  9SJ 
authorizing  for  British  subjects  a  direct  trade  with  the  enemy,  still  fur- 
ther diminishes  the  force  of  her  pretensions  for  depriving  us  of  the  co- 
lonial trade.  Thus  we  see  in  Bobinson's  Admiralty  Beports,  pa^sim^ 
that  during  the  last  war  a  licensed  commercial  intercourse  prevailed 
betw^n  Great  Britain  and  her  enemies,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
because  it  comprehended  articles  necessary  for  her  manufactures  and 
agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  effect  it  had  in  opening  a  vent  to  the 
surplus  productions  of  the  others.  In  this  manner  she  assumes  to  sus- 
pend the  war  itself  as  to  particular  objects  of  trade  •beneficial  to  herself, 
while  she  denies  the  right  of  the  other  belligerents  to  suspend  their 
aitcustomed  commercial  restrictions  in  favror  of  neutrals.  But  the  in- 
justice and  inconsistency  of  her  attempt  to  press  a  strict  rule  on  neutraltj 
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is  more  forcibly  displayed  by  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  ia  openly 
carried  on  between  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  mode  of  it  is  detailed  in  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 
Mr.  Billings,  wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  American  vessels  and  cargoes^ 
after  being  condemned  in  British  coarts  under  pretense  of  illicit  com' 
meree,  are  sent  on  British  account  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  if 
not  to  the  very  port  of  the  destination  interrupted  when  they  were 
American  property.  What  respect  can  be  claimed  from  others  to  a  doc- 
trine not  only  of  so  recent  an  origin  and  enforced  with  so  little  nni: 
formity,  but  which  is  so  conspicuously  disregarded  in  practice  by  the 
nation  itself  which  stands  alone  in  contending  for  it. 

"Sixthly.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  that  the  board  of  com- 
missioners jointly  constituted  by  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments under  the 7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  by  reversinir  condem- 
nations of  the  British  courts  founded  on  the  British  instructions  of 
November,  1793,  condemned  the  principle  that  a  trade  forbidden  to  neu- 
trals in  time  of  peace  could  not  be  opened  to  them  in  time  of  war,  on 
which  precise  principle  these  instructions  were  founded.  And  as  the 
reversal  could  be  justified  by  no  other  authority  than  the  law  of  nations, 
by  which  they  were  to  be  guided,  the  law  of  nations,  <iccording  to  that 
tribunal,  condemns  the  principle  here  cbmbatted.  Whether  the  British 
commissioners  concurred  in  these  reversals  does  not  appear  ;  but 
whether  they  did  or  did  not,  the  decision  was  equally  binding,  and  af- 
fords a  precedent  which  could  not  be  disrespected  by  a  like  succeeding 
tribunal,  and  ought  not  to  be  without  great  weight  with  both  nations 
in  like  questions  recurring  between  them. 

"On  these  grounds  the  United  States  may  justly  regard  the  British 
captures  and  condemnations  of  neutral  trade  with  colonies  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  as  violations  of  right ;  and  if  reason,  consistency, 
or  that  sound  policy  which  cannot  be  at  variance  with  either,  be  allowed 
the  weight  which  they  ought  to  have,  the  British  Government  will  feel 
sufficient  motives  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  in  such  cases  by  its  cruisers 
and  courts." 

Mr.  MadiflOD,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Ai>r.  12, 1805.    MSS.  luat.,  MinisterB, 
3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  101. 

The  principle  that  ^'a  trade  opened  to  neutrals  by  a  nation  at  war, 
on  account  of  the  war,  is  unlawful,"  has  no  foundation  in  the  law  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Madidou,  Sec.  of  StAte,  report  of  Jan.  25, 1S06.     MSS.  Doin.  Lot.    See  supra^ 
$359/. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Madison,  August  20, 1805,  states  that 
the  briiish  position  is  declared  by  Lord  Mulgrave  to  be  •'  that  a  neu- 
tral power  had  no  right  to  a  commerce  with  the  colonies  of  an  enemy 
in  time  of  war  which  it  had  not  in  time  ot  peace,  and  that  every 
extension  of  it  ij^  the  former  state,  beyond  the  limit  of  the  latter,  was 
due  to  the  concessioa  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  the  right  of  the  neutral 
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power."  (See  3  Am.  St.  Pap.,  105,  for  a  conference  with  Mr.  Fox  on  this 
subject.  See  IMr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Madison,  April  28,  1800.  3  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (F()r.  Kel.),  118. 

''  The  rights  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
every  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
the  coantry  (with  the  exception  of  blockaded  ports  and  contraband  of 
war)  was  believed  to  have  been  decided  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  by  the  senten<*^  of  the  commissioners  mutually  appointed 
to  decide  on  that  and  other  questions  of  difference  between  the  two 
nations,  and  by  the  actual  payment  of  damages  awarded  by  them 
against  Great  Britain  for  the  infractions  of  that  right.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  perceived  that  the  same  principle  was  revived  with  others 
more  novel,  and  extending  the  injury,  instructions  were  given  to  the 
minister  ])lenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  London, 
and  remonstrances  duly  made  by  him  on  this  subject,  as  will  appear  by 
documents  transmitted  herewith.  These  were  followed  by  a  partial  and 
temporary  susptMisiou  only,  without  any  disavowal  of  the  principle.  He 
has,  therefore,  been  instructed  to  urge  this  subject  anew,  to  bring  it 
more  fully  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  to  insist  on  rights  too  evident  and 
too  important  to  be  surrendered.  In  the  mean  time  the  evil  is  proceed- 
ing %nder  adjudications  founded  on  the  principle  which  is  denied. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  subject  presents  itself  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress." 

Presiditut  Jefferson,  Special  Message,  Jan.  17,  1806. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  United  States  minister  at  Lon- 
don, in  1806-'08,  with  Mr.  Canning,  British  foreign  secretary,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British  order  of  council  aftecting  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  (bund  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  203 #,  222  Jf. 

**  To  former  violations  (by  Great  Britain)  of  maritime  rights,  another 
is  now  added  of  very  extensive  effect.  The  Government  of  that  nation 
has  issued  an  order  interdicting  all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not 
in  amity  with  them,  and  being  at  war  with  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic 
jMid  Mediterranean  seas,  our  vessels  are  required  to  sacrifice  their  car- 
goes at  the  first  ports  they  touch,  or  to  return  home  without  the  benefit 
of  returning  to  any  other  market.  Under  this  new  law  of  the  ocean, 
our  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  has  been  swept  away  by  seizures  and 
condemnations,  and  that  in  other  seas  has  been  threatened  with  the 
same  fate." 

President  Jefferson's  niessago  of  Oct.  27,  1807 ;  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  5. 

"The  declaration  which  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
poses to  issue  is  distinct  in  interdicting  to  neutrals  the  coasting  and  co- 
lonial trade  with  the  belligerent,  if  not  enjoyed  by  them  previous  to 
tl»t^  war.  In  regjird  to  this  trade,  you  are  aware  that  Great  Britain  juj- 
serted  princii)l(v^,  in  the  wars  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  be 
fore  she  issued  her  obnoxious  orders  in  council,  which  this  country  held 
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to  be  in  violation  of  tiie  law  of  nations.  Should  she  still  adhere  to 
those  principles  in  the  cotning  conflict  in  Europe,  and  have  occasion  to 
apply  them  to  our  commerce,  they  will  be  seriously  controverted  by  the 
United  States,  and  may  disturb  our  friendly  relations  with  her  and  her 
allied  telligerents.  The  liberal  spirit  she  has  indicated  in  respect  to  the 
cargoes  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  neutral  property  which  may  be  found 
on  board  ot'tenemy's  ships,  gives  an  implied  assurance  that  she  will  not 
attempt  again  to  assert  belligerent  rights  which  are  not  well  sustained 
by  the  well-t^ettled  principles  of  international  law.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bacbanaii,  Apr.  13,  l'^o4.     MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
HoQse  Ex.  Doc.  103,  33(1  CoDg.,  Ist  sess. 

The  British  rule,  proclaimed  in  1756,  by  which,  "direct  trade  with  the 
enemies'  colonies  was  made  subject  to  restrictions,"  is  discussed  in  a 
work  under  the  title  of  "An  examination  of  the  British  doctrine  which 
subjects  to  capture  a  neutral  trade,  not  open  in  time  of  peace,"  written 
by  Mr.  Madison.  (See  2  Madison's  Works,  229^.)  The  British  view 
of  the  question  is  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  James  Stephen,  entitled 
"  Warin  Disguise."  The  object  of  the  British  Government,  in  which  it 
was  zealously  supported  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  was  to  stamp  with  illejjfality 
voyages  from  French  or  Dutch  colonies  to  the  United  States  and  from 
thence  to  France  or  llolland.  To  sustain  this  the  doctrine  of  ^'conti- 
nuity  of  voyages"  was  invented,  a  doctrine  which  was  caught  up  and 
applied  in  the  <*ase  of  the  Springbok,  criticised  at  larg<»  in  another  sec- 
tion. (Supra,  §  3i>2.)  The  doctrine,  as  applied  by  the  British  ailmiralty 
courts  in  1801.  was  that  unless  a  ship  from  a  French  colony  landed  her 
goods  and  paid  her  duties  in  the  port  of  the  CTnited  States  to  which 
she  intermediately  resorteil  on  her  way  to  France,  her  voyage  to  the 
United  States  was  to  be  held  to  be  continuous  with  that  from  the  CTnited 
States  to  France.  In  1805,  however,  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  t\ii\  ISssex, 
that  if  the  duties  were  not  actually  paid,  but  whtc  provided  lor  by  means 
of  debentures,  the  importation  into  the  United  State.>i  was  not  bona  fide, 
and  the  voyage  was  held  to  be  continuous,  notwithstanding  tlu*  goods 
were  disembarked  in  'New  York.  But  aside  from  the  technical  ditli- 
culties  attending  the  doctrine  of  continlious  voyages,  as  thus  stated, 
and  the  ruin  to  which  it  subjects  neutral  interests,  it  is  repugnant  to 
those  principles  of  sovereignty  which  are  at  the  basis  of  international 
law.  A  sovereign  has  a  right  to  regulate  his  trade  as  he  chooses.  He 
may  impose  tariffs,  embargoes,  non-intercourse,  as  he  deiins  best.  He 
may  say,  *'At  peace  no  one  shall  trade  with  my  colonies  but  myself." 
If  he  has  power  to  imi)ose  one  kind  of  limitation  in  peace,  he  can  impose 
another  kind  of  limitation  in  war.  Since  no  one  disputes  a  neutral's 
right  to  trade  between  ports  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  <liflficult  to  see 
on  what  ground  rests  the  denial  of  a  neutral's  right  to  trade  between 
the  port  of  a  colony  and  that  of  the  mother  country.  War  necessarily 
greatly  abridges  neutral  commerce  by  exposing  it  to  confiscation  for 
contraband  and  for  blockade-running.  To  i)ermit  one  belligerent  to 
shut  out  neutrals  from  a  commerce  which  the  other  belligerent  may 
open  to  them,  such  commerce  not  being  in  contraband  of  war. or  in 
evasion  of  blockade,  would  impose  upon  neutrality  burdens  so  intoler 
able  as  to  make  war,  on  its  part,  preferable  to  peace.  The  d(>ctrine  of 
"continuous  voyagCvS,"  also,  as  thus  interpreted,  is  open  to  all  the  objec- 
tions of  a  paper  blockade j  it  enables  a  belli j^erent  cruiser  to  seize  all 
neutrals  going  to  a  belligerent  port  if  they  hold  i^roduce  of  the  colonies 
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of  that  belligereut,  thoagh  there  be  no  pretense  of  a  blockade  of  either 
colony  or  the  mother  state.  Great  Britain,  also,  it  was  urged,  had  uo 
right  to  complain  of  this  relaxation  by  a  hostile  sovereign  of  his  colo- 
nial regulations,  since  she  had  repeatedly  varied  in  war  her  colonial 
policy  of  trade,  relaxing  it  so  as  to  enable  her  colonies  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  neutral  commerce. 

2  Lyuiau'H  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  chap.  I.  The  Spriugbok  caae  is 
critieised  at^  large,  supra,  ^  'M)2.  The  defects  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  reasoaing  as 
to  continiions  voyages,  and  the  want  of  preeent  anthoritatiTeneBs  in  hks 
conclusions,  are  discussed  aupra^  $$  238,  329a. 

"The  doctrine  of  continned  or  continuous  voyages,"  says  Dr.  Woolsey 
(Int.  Law,  app.  iii,  n.  27),  **  which  Sir  W.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stow- 
ell,  originated,  (ieserves  to  be  noticed,  and  may  be  noticed  liere,  al- 
though it  first  arose  in  reference  to  colonial  trade  with  another  country 
carried  on  by  neutrals.  As  the  English  courts  condemned  such  trade, 
the  neutrals  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  especially  shippers  and 
captains  belonging  to  the  United  States,  tried  to  evade  the  rule  by  stop- 
ping at  a  neutral  port  and  seeming  to  pay  duties,  and  then,  perhaps, 
after  landing  and  relading  the  cargoes,  carried  them  to  the  mother- 
country  of  the  colony.  The  motive  for  this  was,  that  if  the  goods  in 
question  were  bona  fide  imj)orted  from  the  neutral  country,  the  trans- 
action was  a  regular  one.  The  courts  held,  that  if  an  original  intentiou 
could  be  proved  of  carrying  the  goods  from  the  colony  to  the  mother 
country,  the  proceedings  in  the  neutral  territory,  even  if  they  amounted 
to  landing  goods  and  paying  duties,  could  not  overcome  the  evidence 
of  such  intention ;  the  voyage  was  really  a  continued  one  artfully  in- 
terrupted, and  the  penalties  of  law  had  to  take  effect.  Evidence  there- 
fore, of  original  intention  and  destination  was  the  turning-point  in  snch 
cases.  (See,  especially,  the  caseof  the  Polly,  Robinson's  Rep.,  ii,  361-372; 
the  cases  of  the  Maria  and  the  William,  ibid.^  v,  365-372,  and  385-406, 
and  the  cases  there  mentioned.)  * 

"The  principle  of  continued  voyages  will  apply  when  cases  of  con- 
trabtmd^  attempt  to  break  blockade,  etc.,  come  up  before  courts  which 
accept  this  English  doctrine,  in  our  late  war  many  British  vess^s 
went  to  Nassau,  and  either  landed  their  cargoes  destined  tor  Confeder- 
ate ports  there  to  be  carried  forward  in  some  other  vessel,  or  stopped 
at  that  [)ort  as  a  convenient  i)lace  for  a  new  start  towards  Charleston  or 
some  other  harbor.  If  an  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  can  be 
shown,  the  vessel  and  the  cargo,  as  is  said  in  the  text,  are  subject  to 
capture  according  to  English  and  American  doctrine  from  the  time  of 
setting  sail.  Now  the  doctrine  of  .continued  voyages  has  been  so  ap- 
plied bj'  our  Supreme  Court  that  it  matters  not  if  the  vessel  stops  at  a 
neutral  port,  or  unlades  its  cargo  and  another  vessel  conveys  it  onward, 
or  if  formalities  of  consignment  to  a  person  ^t  the  neutral  port,  or  the 
payment  even  of  duties  are  used  to  cover  the  transaction,  provided  des- 
tination to  the  b1ockaded*port,  or,  in  the  caseof  contraband,  to  the  hos- 
tile conutry,  can  be  established,  the  ship  on  any  part  of  its  voyage,  and 
the  cargo  before  and  after,  being  landed,  are  held  to  be  liable  to  coufis 
cation.  Or,  again,  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  ordered  to  stop  at  the 
neutriil  port  to  ascertain  what  the  danger  was  of  continuing  the  voyage 
to  the  blockaded  harbor,  still  guilt  rested  on  the  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion as  before.  All  this  seems  a  natural  extension  of  the  English  prin- 
ciple of  continued  voyjiges,  as  at  first  given  out;  but  there  is  danger 
that  courts  will  infer  intention  on  insufficient  grounds.     A  still  bolder 
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extension  was  given  to  it  by  our  courts  in  tbe  case  of  vessels  \\\u\  goods 
bound  to  the  Bio  Grande,  the  goods  being  then  carried  up  by  lighters 
to  Matamoras.  We  coald  not  prohibit  neutrals  from  sending  goods  to 
the  Mexican  side  of  that  river;  but  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  goods  were  destined  for  the  side  belonging  t/O  the  United  States, 
that  was  held  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation  of  them ;  although, 
in  order  to  reach  their  destination,  they  would  need  overland  carriage 
over  neutral  territory.  (See  Prof.  Bernard's  Brit.  Neutral.,  307-317,  and 
comp.  Dana's  note  231  on  Wheaton,  §  508.)" 

The  advantages  claimed  to  be  derived  by  Great  Britain  from  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  of  continuity,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  neutrals 
by  the  application  of  this  restriction,  are  thus  stated  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Beview  for  March,  1812  (vol.  7,  p. 6):  "It  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  observe  that  so  far  was  the  rule  of  1756  relaxed  that  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  America  became  so  many  entrepSts  for  the 
manufactures  and  commodities  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  from 
whence  they  were  re-exported,  under  the  American  flag,  to  their  rc; 
spective  colonies ;  they  brought  back  the  produce  of  those  colonies  to 
the  ports  of  America^  the^'  reshipped  them  for  the  enemies'  ports  in 
Europe;  they  entered  freely  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
cargoes  brought  directly  from  the  hostile  colonies;  tbns,  in  fact,  not  only 
carrying  on  the  whole  trade  of  one  of  the  belligerents  which  that  bellig- 
erent would  have  carried  on  in  time  of  peace,  but  superadding  their 
own  and  a  considerable  part  of  ours.  Valuable  cargoes  of  bullion  and 
'  specie  and  spices  were  nominally  purchased  by  Americans,  in  the  east- 
em  colonies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafted  under  the  American  flag  to  the 
real  hostile  proprietors.  One  single  American  house  contracted  for  the 
whole  of  the  merchandise  of  the  Dutch  Bast  India  Company  at  Batavia, 
amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  consequence  was  that,  while  not  a  single  mer- 
chant ship  belonging  to  the  enemy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  doubled  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  produce  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  sold 
cheaper  in  the  markets  of  Prance  and  Holland  than  in  our  own*  •  •  • 
The  commerce  of  England  became  every  month  more  languid  and  pros- 
trate, till  reduced,  as  justly  observed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, *to  a  state  of  suspended  animation.'" 

In  discussing  the  controversy  in  1810-'l  1  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  orders  of  council,  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
view for  November,  1812  (vol.  20,  p.  453),  thus  speaks : 

^^It  was  long  the  anxious  buBiness  of  the  American  minister,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  documents  before  us,  to  procure  by  persuasion  an  aban- 
donment of  the  measures  hostile  to  the  American  traile.  He  urged 
his  case  on  views  of  justice  and  general  policy ;  he  calmly  combatted 
the  pretexts  by  which  he  was  met ;  he  boldly  and  pointedly  asserted 
that  the  claims  of  this  country  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  abandoned: 
and  he  added,  what  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  unjust, 
and  that  time,  therefore,  could  do  nothing  for  them.  His  representa- 
tions were  met  by  declarations  of '  what  His  Majesty  owed  to  the  honor, 
dignity,  and  essential  rights  of  his  crown,'  and  by  all  the  other  sounding 
commonplaces  used  on  such  occasions.  These  sentiments  were  after- 
wards explained  at  greater  length,  and  promulgated  to  the  world  in  the 
deliberate  record  of  a  state  paper.  But  in  spite  of  the  honor  of  His  yLaj- 
esty  thus  pledged  to  these  obnoxious  measures,  they  were  repealed.  A 
laborious  investigation  into  their  merits  ended  in  their  unqualified  rep- 
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robation  aiul  abaudouinent ;  their  authors  wen>  niiablo  to  look  in  the 
face  the  scenes  of  beggary,  disorder,  aud  wretchedue»s  which  their 
policy  had  brought  on  the  country;  they  were  borne  down  by  the  eries 
of  Bafifering  millions,  and  they  yielded  to  necessity  what  they  had 
formerly  refused  to  justice.  This  was  clearly,  therefore,  an  act  of  no- 
willing  submission.  It  bore  not  the  stamp  of  conciliation;  and  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  was  that  the  plotters  of  mischief,  being 
fairly  caught  in  their  own  snare,  wore  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms, 
from  the  effect  of  their  ill-considered  measures.  •  •  •  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Kingdom  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  orders  in  council  had 
been  rescinded  six  months  sooner,  the  war  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided,  and  all  other  points  of  difference  between  the  countries  a^josted  ' 
on  an  amicable  footing.^' 

See  same  Review,  vol.  11^  24  Oct.,  1807. 

As  to  licenses  by  one  belligerent  authorizing  the  party  licensed  to 
trade  with  the  other,  the  following  distinctions  are  taken  : 

**'  A  license  is  a  sort  of  safe-conduct,  granted  by  a  belligerent  state  to 
i'ts  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy,  or  to  neutrals,  to  carry  on  a  trade 
which  is  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  it  operates  as  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  penalties  of  those  laws,  with  respect  to  the  state  granting 
it,  and  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to  extend.  The  officers 
and  tribunals  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they  are  issued  are 
bound  to  res|)ect  such  documents  as  lawful  relaxations  of  the  ordinary 
state  of  war;  but  the  adverse  belligerent  may  justly  consider  them  as 
per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation.  Licenses  are  necessarily 
strictijuriSj  and  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  evident  intention  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  granted  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  construed  with 
pedantic  accuracy,  nor  will  their  fair  effect  be  vitiated  by  every  slight 
deviation  from  their  terms  and  conditions.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  terms  which  are  not  complied  with.  Thus  a 
variation  in  the  quality  or  character  of  the  goods  will  often  lead  to  more 
dangerous  consequences  than  an  excess  of  quantity.  Again,  a  license 
to  trade,  though  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  might  become  dan- 
gerous in  those  of  another ;  so,  also,  with  respect  to  the  limitations  of 
time  and  place  specified  in  a  license.  Such  restrictions  are  often  of  ma- 
terial importance,  and  cannot  be  deviated  from  with  safety.  •  •  •  In 
the  United  States,  as  a  general  rule,  licenses  are  issued  under  the  au 
thority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  but  in  special  cases  and  for  purposes  im 
mediately  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  they  may  be  granted 
by  the  authority  of  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States." 

2  Halleok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  364.     See  further  as  to  lieenses,  supra,  $  337 

The  objections  to  the  accepting  of  licenses  from  an  enemy  are  thus 
stated  by  Judjye  Story  in  the  Julia  ( i  Gall ,  233;  8  Crauch,  181).*  The  prin 
ciple,  he  states,  is  that  *'in  war  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  the  belligerent  countries  is  illegal,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  human 
ity."  He  insists  that  a  license  from  an  enemy  must  be  regarded  as  an 
agreement  with  such  enemy  ths^t  the  licensee  will  conduct  himself  in 
a  neutral  manner,  (ind  avoid  any  hostile  acts  toward  such  enemy,  and 
he  holds,  therefore,  that  acting  under  such  a  license  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  of  a  citizen's  duties  to  his  own  Government.  "  Can 
an  American  citizen,"  he  asks,  *'  be  permitted  in  this  manner  to  carve 
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oat  for  himself  a  neutrality  upon  the  oceun  when  his  eouutry  is  at  warf 
Can  he  justify  himself  in  relusing  to  aid*  his  countrymen,  who  havi' 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean,  or  decline  their  rescue  f 
Can  he  withdraw  his  personal  services  when  the  necessities  of  the 
nation  require  themf  Can  an  engagement  be  legal  which  imposes  upon 
him  the  temptation  or  necessity  of  deeming  his  personal  interests  at 
variance  with  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  Government!^  He  declares 
that  incompleteness  of  a  voyage,  under  license  from  the  enemy,  is  no 
defense,  for  the  vessel  is  liable  to  capture  at  the  instant  the  voy<agc 
under  such  license  is  commenced.  Wherever  the  oyect  of  the  voyage 
is  prohibited,  its  inception  with  the  illegal  intent  completes  the  offense 
to  which  the  legal  penalty  attaches.  This  case  of  illegal  trading,  under 
a  license  from  the  enemy,  is  only  a  particular  application  of  a  universal 
rule.  Nor  can  it  be  a  defense  that  the  trade  is  not  subservient  to  the 
enemy's  interest,  as  the  condemnation  of  such  licensed  vessel  and  cargo 
rests  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  illegality  of  such  voyage. 

See  2  Halleck's  lot.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  169/. 

Neutrals  may  establish  themselves,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  in  ports 
convenient  to  either  belligerent;  and  may  sell  or  transport  to  either 
such  arti<;les  as  they  may  wish  to  buy,  subject  to  risks  of  capture  for 
violation  of  blockade  or  for  the  conveyance  of  contraband  to  belligerent 
ports. 

The  BerDMida,  3  Wall.,  514. 

Voyages  from  neutral  ports  to  belligerent  ports  are  not  protected  in 
respect  of  seizure,  either  of  ship  or  cargo,  by  an  intention,  real  or  pre- 
tended, to  touch  at  intermediate  neutral  ports. 

Ihid. 

(2)  May  permit  free  discussion  as  to  foreign  sovereigns. 

§  389. 

The  topic  of  sympathy  with  foreign  political  struggles  is  considered 
supraj  §  47a;  that  ot'  uon- prohibition  of  documents  assailing  foreign 
Governments  supra^  §  56. 

On  July  4, 1816,  at  "a  public  feast  at  Baltimore,*  Mr.  Skinner,  the 
])OStmaster  at  that  city,  gave  a  ^'  festive"  to^t  supposed  to  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  then  French  Government.  The  French  minister  at 
Washington  called  upon  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  cause 
the  postmaster  to  be  dismissed,  and  to  apologize  for  the  alleged  insult. 
This  was  refused  by  Mr.  Monroe,  who  stated  in  reply  that  on  matters 
of  this  character  the  Government  of  the  United  States  exercised  no 
control. 

Mr.  Monioe,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  Sept.  10, 1816.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

Sabseqoently,  in  retaliation  for  the  "  toast,"  the  functions  of  the  French 
consul  at  Baltimore  were  suspended  by  the  French  minivSter,  who  had 
taken  additional  ofiPense  on  account  of  a  toast  given  at  a  New  York  din- 
ner to  **  Marshal  Grouchy,"  who,  the  French  minister  said,  wa«  not  a 
'*  marshal." 

See  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  AdaoiB,  Nov.  2,  1816. 
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The  French  Governinent  having  asked  for  the  disniiHsal  of  Mr.  Skin- 
ner in  consequeuce  of  his  "  disrespectful"  conduct,  the  Duke  of  Biche 
lieu,  minister  of  fore^ign  affairs,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Oallatio, 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Pans,  said  that  'Mn  asking  for  the  dis- 
mission of  Mr.  Skinner  there  was  no  intention  of  giving  offense ;  it  was 
only  stating  the  kind  of  reparation  which  appeared  most  natural,  and 
which  would  be  satisfactory.  •  •  *  l  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  ex- 
]>lanatiou  I  could  give  appeared  to  make  any  impression  on  him.  •  *  • 
lie  said  that  they  wouid  not  preserve  any  public  agent  in  the  town  when; 
His  Majesty  had  been  publicly  insulted." 

Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Nov.  21,  1816.    2  GaUatin's  Writings,  9. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  subsequently  told  Mr.  Gallatin  that  "the  re- 
fusal to  dismiss  the  postmaster  at  Baltimore,"  would  indispose  the 
Government  of  Louis  XVIII  to  take  steps  towards  paying  for  Napo 
Icon's  spoliations. 

Same  to  same,  Jan.  20, 1817 ;  ibid,,  22. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  when  called  upon  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Russia  to  explain  certain  newspaper  "calumnies"  on  his  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  intimated 
to  have  "  directly  or  indirectly  given  its  support,"  answered,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  no  further  explanations  could  be  given 
"until  an  imputation  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  this  Government, 
and  so  inconsistent  with  its  sincere  professions  of  amity  fof  Russia  and 
respect  for  its  sovereign^  shedl  be  withdrawn." 

Mr.  Livingston,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Sacken,  Deo.  4»  1632.   MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

The  United  States  Gk>verament  has  no  power,  under  oar  Oonstitntion 
and  laws,  to  interfere  with  publications  in  the  States  critising  foreign 
Governments,  or  encouraging  revolt  against  such  Governments. 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Nov.  26,  1860.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

4 

"  Whatever  be  their  purpose,  it  is  not  alleged  or  even  understood 
that  they  have  instigated  any  insurrection  in  Ireland,  or  sent  out  from 
the  United  States  for  such  a  purpose  to  that  country  or  elsewhere  any 
money,  men,  or  arm%,  or  that  any  sedition  or  rebellion  actually  exists  in 
Ireland.  Should  they  attempt  to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  in  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  regulations  already 
sanctioned  by  the  President  are  ample  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
that  crime.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  case  has  not  arisen  in  which  this 
Government  could  with  right,  or  ought  to,  interfere  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  I  may  properly  add  that  this  Government 
has  no  sufficient  grounds  to  apprehend  that  any  such  case  will  occur, 
unless  renewed  and  systematic  aggressions  from  the  British  ports  and 
provinces  should  defeatall  theefforts  of  thisGovernmentto  maintain  and 
preserve  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Under  these  circumstances  any  at- 
tempt to  visit  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  with  offiQial  censures  is  unneces- 
sary, and,  therefore,  in  the  belief  of  this  Government,  would  be  unwise, 
as  it  would  be  manifestly  unconstitutional.    The  attorney-general  of 
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the  State  of  Loaisiana  is  responsible  to  the  State  GoverDment,  and  the 
people  of  that  State,  exciaaively  of  this  Government" 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  Burnley,  Mar.  20,  lti65.   MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. 

<^  The  Fenian  agitation  is  a  British  and  notan  American  movement.  A 
movement  for  which  the  agitators  have  secured  to  themselves  the  ben- 
efits of  refuge,  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
afford  to  exiles  and  immigrants  from  foreign  lands. 

*'The  only  question  for  this  Government  is,  not  whether  the  motives 
or  designs  of  the  agitators  in  regard  to  Ireland  are  just,  wise,  beneficent 
or  humane,  or  the  reverse,  but  whether,  in  seeking  to  ])romote  their  de- 
signs, they  commit  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  adopted  to  prevent  military  or  naval  aggression  by  persons 
who.are  amen.able  to  those  laws,  against  nations  whom  the  United  States 
maintain  relations  of  peace  and  friendship. 

"  Thus  far  no  such  violation  of  positive  law  has  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  Government  by  either  it«  own  agents,  who  are  believed 
to  be  vigilant,  or  through  any  complaint  from  the  British  legation.  No 
i-estraint  has  been  put  upon  British  agents  of  observation,  and  no  ob- 
stacles placed  in  their  way. 

^^  Neither  the  charaeter  of  the  agitation,  nor  the  condition  of  our  inter- 
national relations  is  such  as  to  render  it  wise  for  this  Government  to 
denounce  the  proceedings  of  the  agitators  as  long  as  they  confine  them- 
selves within  those  limits  of  moral  agitation  which  are  recognized  as 
legitimate  equally  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  by  those  of 
Great  Britain.^ 

.    Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Mar.  10,  1866.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
As  to  expression  of  sympathy  with  Ireland,  see  Mr.  Banks'  report,  July  25, 1866; 
Hoase  Rep.  100,  39th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

^*  The  Executive  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  is  incompetent  to  pass 
on  the  subversive  character  of  utterances  alleged  to  contravene  the  laws 
of  another  land." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valera,  Jnly  31,  1885.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain ; 

For.  Bel.,  1885.    For  remainder  of  note,  see  infra,  $  402. 

« 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  foreign  Governments,  in  their  inter- 
course with  this  Government,  are  to  hold  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
the  sole  organ  of  the  Executive,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  comment 
on  the  domestic  politics  of  the  nation. 

(3)  May  PBRMrr  SURTECTS  to  FURN^ISH  funds  or   supplies  to  BELLiaSRSNTS. 

§390. 

Mr.  Pickering's  instructions  of  March  2,  1798,  to  Messrs.  Pinctaey, 
Marshall,  and  Cherry,  are  cited  by  Chancellor  Kent,  us  maintaining 
that  **a  loan  of  money  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  considet^  to 
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l»o  a  violatiou  of  neutrality.'  But  the  loan  proposed  in  this  caae  wa« 
to  be  from  the  political  representatives  of  a  neutral  stat«  to  a  bellig- 
erent. 

<^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  not«  of  the  2l8t 
instant,  in  which  you  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  means 
employed,  as  alleged,  by  persons  in  this  country  who  plot  against  the 
peace  of  Cuba,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  and  more 
especially  to  the  method  of  acquisition  through  the  sale  of  .lottery 
tickets  in  the  United  States. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  appreciation  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  your  assurances,  so  frankly  and  courteously  given,  touching 
the  energy  and  sincerity  with  which  the  United  States  has  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  aid  from  our  shores  to  parties  engaged  in 
promoting  insurrection  in  Cuba,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  regards  the 
special  communication  of  your  note,  I  beg  to  observe  that  so  far  as 
concerns  furnishing  funds  to  support  Cuban  insurrections,  this  Govern, 
ment  can  do  no  more  than  to  recur  to  the  often  announced  intention  to 
prosecute  all  persons  concerned  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  friendly 
foreign  state,  so  far  as  permitted  by  the  neutrality  and  cognate  statute 
of  the  United  States. 

"  So  far  as  concerns  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  particular  States,  the 
matter  is  for  State  legislation.  There  is  no  Federal  statute  prohibiting 
sales  either  of  lottery  tickets  or  any  other  article  of  traffic,  on  the 
ground  that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  aid  insurgents  in  a  for- 
eign land,  nor  is  it  a  principle  of  international  law  that  a  sovereign  is 
bound  in  any  sense  to  prohibit  sales  of  any  kind  on  the  ground  that 
the  proceeds  might  go  to  unlawful  objectiS. 

"  There  are,  however,  in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union  statutes  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  lottery  tickets,  without 
reference  to  the  object  to  which  their  proceeds  may  be  applied.  To 
secure  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  offenders  in  sucli  cases  the 
proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  where  the  lot- 
tery tickets  complained  of  are  sold,  bringing  the  matter  to  their  atten- 
tion by  an  oath,  made  by  a  proper  presentation  to  a  State  magistrate.^ 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valera,  Mar.  31,  1885.     MSS.  IiiKt.,  Spain; 
For.  Rel.,  1885. 

The  furnishing  funds  by  subjects  of  a  neutral  state  to  relieve  suffering 
in  a  belligerent  state  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality.     During  the  Franco 
German  war  large  sums  of  money  were  sent  from  Germans  in  this  conn 
try  to  their  friends  in  Germany,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  large  sums  were  also  sent  by  persons  in  this  country  sympa 
thizing  with  France  to  the  French  hospitals;  but  neither  in  respect  to 
such  contributions  nor  in  res|)ect  to  meetings  called  to  express  symimthy 
with  the  one  or  the  other  belligerent  was  it  maintained  that  such  action 
constituted  a  breach  of  neutrality.    The  English  Government  has  even 
gone  further  than  this.    In  1860  a  revolt  took  i)lace  in  Naples  which 
was,  if  not  instigated,  at  least  materially  aided  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
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(linia.    The  liberal  English  press  took  au  active  part  in  encoaraging  the 
int^nrgelits;  they  also  received  from  England  important  material  aid. 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  245.     See  Hall,  Int.  Law,  $  216. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  contrarv  view  should  be  taken  bv  Blnntschli 
(§  768),  Calvo  (§  1060),  and  Phillimore  (iii,  147).  Mr.  Hall  mentions 
that  during  the  Franco-German  war  the  French  Morgan  loan  and  part 
of  the  Isorth  German  Confederation  loan  were  issued  in  England.  On 
^the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  a  suit  cannot  be  maintained  on  a 
loan  made  expressly  to  affect  a  belligerent  object  (Kenuett  v.  Chambers, 
14  Oow.,  38),  or  to  aid  in  an  insurrection  in  a  foreign  state  against  a 
(lovernment  at  peace  with  the  state  of  the  lender.  De  Wutz  v,  Hen- 
dricks, 9  Moore  0.  P.,  586 ;  2  Bing.,  314. 

In  De  Wiitz  v,  Hendricks,  above  cited,  it  was  held  that  British 
courts  of  justice  will  not  take  notice  of  or  atford  any  assistance  to  per- 
sons who,  in  Great  Britain,  make  or  undertake  to  make  loans  to  a  bellig- 
erents at  war  with  a  nation  at  peace  with  Great  Britain;  On  June  17 
and  June  19,  1823,  the  King:'s  advocate  (Robinson),  the  attorney-gen- 
eral (Gifford),  and  the  solicitor-general  (Copley),  gave  an  opinion  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  the  effect  that  ^^  reasoning  on  general  principles,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  such  subscriptions  in  favor  of  one  of  two  bellig- 
erent states,  being  inconsistent  with  the  •  neutrality  declared  by  the 
government  of  the  country  and  with  the  law  of  nations,  would  be  illegal 
and  subject  the  parties  concerned  in  them  to  prosecution  for  a  misde- 
meanor, on  account  of  their  obvious  tendency  to  interrupt  the  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  this  country  and  the  other  belligerent,  and  to 
involve  the  state  in  dispute,  and  possibly  in  the  calamities  of  war.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  subscriptions  of  a  similar  nature  have 
formerly  been  entered  into  (particularly  the  subscription  in  favor  of 
the  people  ot  Poland  in  1792  and  1793),  without  any  notice  having  been 
taken  of  them  by  the  public  authorities  of  the  country,  and  without 
any  complaint  having,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  made  by  the  powers 
whose  interests  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  sucli  sub- 
scriptions. Neither  can  we  find  any  instance  of  a  prosecution  having 
been  instituted  for  an  offense  of  this  nature,  or  any  hint  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  any  period  of  our  history.  We  think,  therefore,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  money  had  been  actually  sent  in  pursuance  of 
the  subscription,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  prosecution  against  the  individ- 
uals concerned  in  such  a  measure  would  be  successful. 

"  But  until  the  money  be  actually  sent,  the  only  mode  of  proceeding, 
as  we  conceive,  would  be  for  counseling  or  conspiring  to  assist  with 
money  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  contest  with  the  other,  a  prosecu- 
tion attended  with  still  greater  difficulty.^ 

2  Halleck'B  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  197. 

(4)  Or  munitions  of  wab. 
§391. 

"  Our  citizens  have  always  been  free  to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms. 
It  isthe  constant  occupatjon  and  livelihood  of  some  of  them.  To  suppress 
their  callings,  the  only  means,  perhaps,  of  their  subsistence,  because  a 
war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  con- 
cern, would  scarcely  be  expected.    It  would  be  hard  in  principle  and 
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impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  theretbre,  respecting  the 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  snch  an  internal 
derangement  in  their  occnpatious.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external  pen- 
alty pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confiscation  of 
such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belligerent 
powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  fleo.  of  State,  to  minister  of  Great  Britain,  May  15,  1793 ;  3  Jeff. 
Works,  558.  See  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  69,147.  A  similar  note  was 
addressedonthesameday  to  the  minister  of  France.    See  3  Jeffi,  Works.  5€0 

^^  The  purchasing  within  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  by 
way  of  merchandise^  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally 
warlike  instruments  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at 
war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  circular  of  Aug.  4,  1793.  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.), 
140. 

^<  In  both  the  sections  cited"  (from  Yattel)  'Hhe  right  of  neutrals  to 
trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war  is  clearly  established ;  in  the  first, 
by  selling  to  the  warring  powers  who* come  to  the  neutral  country  to 
buy  them ;  in  the  second^  by  the  neutral  subjects  or  citizens  carrying 
them  to  the  countries  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  there  selling  them." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  minister  of  France,  May  15, 1790.  Cited 
from  1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  649,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  Jnne  3,  1872,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  sustaining  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
holding  that  the  sale  of  refuse  ordnance  stores  in  1871  by  the  Gk>Temment 
of  the  United  States  to  parties  who  were  agents  of  the  French  Gk>yernment 
was  not  in  contravention  of  international  law. 

^^  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  their 
private  ships  for  transportation,  and  although  in  so  doing  the  individ- 
ual citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of 
war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  breach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of 
themselves  implicate  the  Government.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citizens  have,  without  national  responsi- 
bility therefor,  sold  gunpowder  and  arms  to  all  buyers,  regardless  of 
the  destination  of  those  articles.  Our  merchantmen  have  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  largely  employed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France 
in  transporting  troops,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  principal 
seat  of  military  operations,  and  in  bringing  home  their  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  but  such  use  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  not  interdicted  either 
by  the  international  or  by  our  miyiicipal  law,  and  therefore  does  not 
compromit  our  neutral  relations  with  Eussia." 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annual  Mf^ssnge,  1854  ;  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Haroonrt, 
in  HistoriciiH,  K^. 
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• 

''  The  mere  exportation  of  arms  and  monitions  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  country  has  never,  however,  been  considered  as 
an  offense  against  the  iBkCt  of  Congress,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818.  All 
belligerents  enjoy  this  right  equally,  and  a  privilege  which  is  open  to 
all  cannot  justly  be  complained  of  by  anyone  party  to  a  war.  Guate. 
mala,  however,  has  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  and  under  her 
treaty  with  the  United  States  to  seize  contraband  of  war  on  its  way  to 
her  enemy,  and  this  Grovcrnment  will  not  complain  if  she  should  exer- 
ci3e  this  right  in  the  manner  which  the  treaty  prescribes." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Mar.  16, 1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

'*  It  is  certainly  a  novel  doctrine  of  international  law  that  traffic  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  power  with  belligerents,  though  it 
should  be  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores  compromits  the 
neutrality  of  that  power.  That  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  may  have  led  them  in  some  instances,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  trade  with  Bussia  in  some  of  the  specified  articles  is 
not  denied,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  purpose  of  vin* 
dicating  this  Government  from  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  the  present  war.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Bachanau,  Oct.  31,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit. 

^^  Private  manufacturiug  establishments  have  tieen  resorted  to  for 
powder,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  immense  quantities  of  provis- 
ions have  been  furnished  to  supply  their  armies  in  the  Crimea.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  open  and  known  to  all  the  world,  it  certainly  was 
not  expected  that  the  British  Government  would  have  alluded  to  the 
very  limited  traffic  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  have  had  with  Bus- 
sia, as  sustaining  a  solemn  charge  against  this  Government  for  viola- 
ting neutral  obligation  towards  the  allies.  Russia  may  have  shared 
scantily,  but  the  allies  have  undoubtedly  partaken  largely  in  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  capital,  the  industry,  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
American  citizens  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  but  as  this  Government 
has  had  no  connection  with  these  proceedings,  neither  belligerent  has 
any  just  ground  of  complaint  against  it." 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  forbidding  clearances 
or  shipments  of  arms  to  other  countries  during  the  civil  war  was  not 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  gave  no  preference  to  either 
of  the^belligerents  then  at  war  in  Mexico.  This  prohibition  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  shipment  of  wagons ;  and  the  Mexican  Government,  on  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  cannot  complain  of  the  shipment 
from  New  York  of  wagons  pun^hased  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops 
in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Komero»  Dec.  15.  18G2.    MSS.  Noteu.  Mex, 
Same  to  same,  Jan.  7, 1863 :  ibid, 
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impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  natioos,  theretbre,  respecting  ttie 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  sach  an  internal 
derangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external  pen- 
alty pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confiscation  of 
such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belligerent 
powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  fleo.  of  State,  to  minister  of  Great  Britain,  May  15,  1793 ;  3  Jeflf. 
Works,  558.  See  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  69,147.  A  similnr  note  wu 
addressed  on  the  same  d ay  to  the  minister  of  France.    See  3  Jeffi,  Works.  560 

^'  The  purchasing  within  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  hy 
wa/y  of  merchandise^  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generaUy 
warlike  instruments  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at 
war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  olronlar  of  Aug.  4,  1793.  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.), 
140. 

^<  In  both  the  sections  cited"  (from  Yattel)  <Hhe  right  of  neutrals  to 
trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war  is  clearly  established  ]  in  the  first, 
by  selling  to  the  warring  powers  who  come  to  the  neutral  country  to 
buy  them;  in  the  second^  by  the  neutral  subjects  or  citizens  carrying 
them  to  the  countries  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  there  selling  them." 

Mr.  Pickering,  See.  of  State,  to  the  minister  of  France,  May  15, 1796.  Cited 
from  1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  649,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  Jane  3,  1872,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  sustaining  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
holding  that  the  sale  of  refuse  ordnance  stores  in  1871  by  the  Goremment 
of  the  United  States  to  parties  who  were  agents  of  the  French  Goyemment 
was  not  in  contravention  of  international  law. 

^^  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  their 
private  ships  for  transportation,  and  although  in  so  doing  the  individ- 
ual citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of 
war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  breach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of 
themselves  implicate  the  Government.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citizens  have,  without  national  responsi- 
bility therefor,  sold  gunpowder  and  arms  to  all  buyers,  regardless  of 
the  destination  of  those  articles.  Our  merchantmen  have  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  largely  employed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France 
in  transporting  troops,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  principaU 
seat  of  military  operations,  and  in  bringing  home  their  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  but  such  use  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  not  interdicted  either 
by  the  international  or  by  our  mi^icipal  law,  and  therefore  does  not 
oompromit  our  neutral  relations  with  Bussia." 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annnal  M«^ssAge,  1854  ;  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Harooori, 
in  HistoricuH,  132. 
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• 

^'Tbe  mere  exportation  of  arms  and  monitions  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  countrj  has  never,  however,  been  considered  as 
an  offense  against  the  iBkCt  of  Congress,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818.  All 
belligerents  enjoy  this  right  equally,  and  a  privilege  which  is  open  to 
all  cannot  justly  be  complained  of  by  any  one  party  to  a  war.  Guate. 
mala,  however,  has  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  and  under  her 
treaty  with  the  United  States  to  seize  contraband  of  war  on  its  way  to 
her  enemy,  and  this  Grovcrnment  will  not  complain  if  she  should  exer- 
cise this  right  in  the  manner  which  the  treaty  prescribes.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Mar.  16, 1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

'^  It  is  certainly  a  novel  doctrine  of  international  law  that  traffic  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  power  with  belligerents,  though  it 
should  be  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores  compromits  the 
neutrality  of  that  power.  That  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  may  have  led  them  in  some  instances,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  trade  with  Bussia  in  some  of  the  specified  articles  is 
not  denied,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  purpose  of  vin* 
dicating  this  Government  from  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  the  present  war.'' 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Bochanan,  Oct.  31,  1855.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr. 
Brit. 

^^  Private  manufacturiug  establishments  have  been  resorted  to  for 
powder,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  immense  quantities  of  provis- 
ions have  been  furnished  to  supply  their  armies  in  the  Crimea.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  open  and  known  to  all  the  world,  it  certainly  was 
not  expected  that  the  British  Government  would  have  alluded  to  the 
very  limited  traffic  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  have  had  with  Bus- 
sia, as  sustaining  a  solemn  charge  against  this  Government  for  viola- 
ting neutral  obligation  towards  the  allies.  Russia  may  have  shared 
scantily,  but  the  allies  have  undoubtedly  partaken  largely  in  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  capital,  the  industry,  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
American  citizens  in  the  progress  of  the  war  y  but  as  this  Government 
has  had  no  connection  with  these  proceedings,  neither  belligerent  has 
any  just  ground  of  complaint  against  it." 
Ihid.  ' 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  forbidding  clearances 
or  shipments  of  arms  to  other  countries  during  the  civil  war  was  not 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  gave  no  preference  to  either 
of  the^belligerents  then  at  war  in  Mexico.  This  prohibition  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  shipment  of  wagons ;  and  the  Mexican  Government,  on  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  cannot  complain  of  the  shipment 
from  New  York  of  wagons  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops 
ill  Mexico. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Komero,  Deo.  15.  1862.    MSS.  Note».  Mex« 
Same  to  same,  Jan.  7, 1863 :  ibid, 
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impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of  nations,  theretbre,  respecting  the 
rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require  from  them  sach  an  internal 
derangement  in  their  occupations.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  external  pen- 
alty pronounced  in  the  President's  proclamation,  that  of  confiscation  of 
such  portion  of  these  arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belligerent 
powers  on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  fleo.  of  State,  to  minister  of  Great  Britain,  May  15,  1793 ;  3  Jeff. 
Works,  558.  See  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  69,147.  A  similar  note  was 
addressed  on  the  same  day  to  the  minister  of  France.    See  3  Jeffl  Works.  560 

^'  The  purchasing  within  and  exporting  from  the  United  States,  fry 
way  of  merchandise^  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being  generally 
warlike  instruments  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the  parties  at 
war,  and  is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  circnlar  of  Aug.  4, 1793.  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.), 
140. 

^<  In  both  the  sections  cited"  (fh>m  Yattel)  'Hhe  right  of  neutrals  to 
trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war  is  clearly  established ;  in  the  first, 
by  selling  to  the  warring  powers  who  come  to  the  neutral  country  to 
buy  them ;  in  the  second^  by  the  neutral  subjects  or  citizens  carrying 
them  to  the  countries  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  there  selling  them." 

Mr.  Piokering,  Sec.  of  St^ite,  to  the  minister  of  France,  May  15, 1796.  Cited 
from  1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  649,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  Jane  3,  1872,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  sustaining  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
holding  that  the  sale  of  refuse  ordnance  stores  in  1871  by  the  Govemment 
of  the  United  States  to  parties  who  were  agents  of  the  French  Govemment 
was  not  in  contravention  of  international  law. 

<^  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  their 
private  ships  for  transportation,  and  although  in  so  doing  the  individ- 
ual citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of 
war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  breach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of 
themselves  implicate  the  Government.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  our  citizens  have,  without  national  responsi- 
bility therefor,  sold  gunpowder  and  arms  to  all  buyers,  regardless  of 
the  destination  of  those  articles.  Onr  merchantmen  have  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  largely  employed  by  Great  Britain  and  by  France 
in  transporting  troops,  provisions,  aud  munitions  of  war  to  the  principal 
seat  of  military  operations,  and  in  bringing  home  their  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  but  such  use  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  not  interdicted  either 
by  the  international  or  by  our  mi^icipal  law,  and  therefore  does  not 
compromit  our  neutral  relations  with  Russia." 

President  Pierce,  Second  Annnal  Mf^ssnge,  ]<Sr>4  ;  odopted  by  Sir  W.  Harooort, 
in  Historiciis,  132. 
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• 

''The  mere  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  coantrj  has  never,  however,  been  considered  as 
an  oli'euse  against  the  jEkCt  of  Congress,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818.  All 
belligerents  enjoy  this  right  equally,  and  a  privilege  which  is  open  to 
all  cannot  justly  be  complained  of  by  any  one  party  to  a  war.  Guate. 
mala,  however,  has  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  and  under  her 
treaty  with  the  United  States  to  seize  contraband  of  war  on  its  way  to 
her  enemy,  and  this  Grovernment  will  not  complain  if  she  should  exer- 
ci^^e  this  right  in  the  manner  which  the  treaty  prescribes.'' 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Mar.  16, 1854.    MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

'-  It  is  certainly  a  novel  doctrine  of  international  law  that  traffic  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  power  with  belligerents,  though  it 
should  be  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores  compromits  the 
neutrality  of  that  power.  That  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  may  have  led  them  in  some  instances,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  trade  with  Bussia  in  some  of  the  specified  articles  is 
not  denied,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be,  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating this  Government  from  the  charge  of  having  disregarded  the 
duties  of  neutrality  in  the  present  war." 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bochanan,  Oct.  31,  1855.    MSS.  Inst,  Gr. 
Brit. 

^^  Private  manufacturing  establishments  have  l>een  resorted  to  for 
powder,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  immense  quantities  of  provis- 
ions have  been  furnished  to  supply  their  aroiies  in  the  Crimea.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  open  and  known  to  all  the  world,  it  certainly  was 
not  expected  that  the  British  Government  would  have  alluded  to  the 
very  limited  traffic  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  have  had  with  Bus- 
sia, as  sustaining  a  solemn  charge  against  this  Government  for  viola- 
ting neutral  obligation  towards  the  allies.  Russia  may  have  shared 
scantily,  but  the  allies  have  undoubtedly  partaken  largely  in  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  capital,  the  industry,  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
American  citizens  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  but  as  this  Government 
has  had  no  connection  with  these  proceedings,  neither  belligerent  has 
any  just  ground  of  complaint  against  it." 
Ihid.  ' 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  forbidding  clearances 
or  shipments  of  arms  to  other  countries  during  the  civil  war  was  not 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  gave  no  preference  to  either 
of  the^belligerents  then  at  war  in  Mexico.  This  prohibition  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  shipment  of  wagons ;  and  the  Mexican  Government,  on  the 
general  principles  of  international  law,  cannot  complain  of  the  shipment 
from  New  York  of  wagons  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops 
in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Komero»  Dec.  15.  18G2.    MSS.  Note«.  Mes« 
Same  to  same,  Jan.  7, 1863 :  ibid, 
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Transportation  of  arms  or  money  from  the  United  States  to  either  of 
the  belligerents  in  Mexico  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality,  either  under 
international  law  or  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

Same  to  same,  Aug.  7, 1865 ;  ibid. 

Early  in  1872  complaints  were  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  that  certain  "  sales  of  ordnance  stores"  had  been  '*  made  by  the 
(jovernment  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
of  June,  1871,  to  parties  who  were  agents  of  the  French  Government, 
such  stores  to  be  used  by  France  in  the  war  then  pending  with  Germany. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  on  June 
30, 1871,  this  committee,  through  Mr.  Carpenter,  chairman,  submitted 
a  report,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  the  Government  being  in  pos- 
session, at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  of  a  large  quantity  of  ''muskets 
and  other  military  stores,"  for  which  it  had  no  occasion,  a  statute  was 
passed  in  1868  (15  Stat.  L.,  250),  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  arms  and 
stores  as  were  "unsuitable"  for  use.  Under  tbis  provision  certain 
large  sales  were  made  "without "  (as  the  report  stated)  "the  least  pref- 
erence to  purchasers  as  to  opportunities  or  conditions  of  purchase,  ex- 
cept that  persons  were  excluded  from  the  opportunity  to  purchase  who 
were  suspected  of  being  ageuts  of  France,  then  at  war  with  Germany.'' 

On  the  question  whether  the  sales  were  "  made  uuder  such  circum- 
stances as  to  violate  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
power  pending  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,"  the  committee 
reported  as  follows: 

"  This  subject  involves  two  questions — one  in  regard  to  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  transactions  or  the  question  what  the  Government  might 
do  uuder  the  circumstances,  and  the  other  a  question  of  fact.  What  was 
done  t  As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  power  desiring  to 
respect  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  to  maintain  strict  impartiality  in 
regard  to  the  belligerent  powers.  This,  however,  is  more  a  question  of 
intention  than  of  fact.  If  a  nation  be  under  treaty  obligations  with 
another,  the  treaty  having  been  entered  into  when  no  war  was  existing 
or  anticipated,  to  furnish  such  other  nation  ships  or  other  supplies  in 
the  event  of  a  future  war,  the  obligations  of  such  a  treaty  may  be  dis- 
chargcil  during  the  existence  of  such  war  without  impairing  the  position 
of  the  contracting  nation  as  a  neutral.  So  if  a  natiou  h>\s  afutidon  hand 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  loan,  or  is  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  arms  and  other  military  supplies,  it  may  loan  such  money  or 
prosecute  such  sale  during  the  existence  of  war  between  other  nations, 
provided  it  does  so  in  the  fair  pursuit  of  its  own  interest,  and  without 
any  intention  of  influencing  the  strife." 

After  quoting  Vattel  to  sustain  this  position,  the  committee  went  on 
to  say : 

"  Congress  having,  by  the  act  of  1868,  directed  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  dispose  of  these  arms  and  stores,  and  the  Government  being  engaged 
in  such  sales  prior  to  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  had  a  right 
to  continue  the  same  during  the  war,  and  might,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, have  sold  and  delivered  any  amount  of  such  stores  to  Frederick 
William  or  Louis  Napoleon  iu  person,  without  violating  the  obligations 
of  neutrality,  providing  such  sales  were  made  in  good  faith,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  inlluencing  ilie  strife,  but  in  execution  of  the  lawful  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  sell  its  surplus  arms  and  stores." 

It  was  then  stated  thai  after  certain  sales  to  Remington  &  Sons  had 
been  agreed  on,  but  before  delivery,  the  Secretary  of  War  received  a 
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telegram,  which  led  him  '<  to  saspect  that  Eemington  &  Sous  might  be 
purchasing  as  agents  of  the  French  Ooverument,"  and  he  then  gave 
orders  that  no  farther  sales  should  be  made  to  them.  The  sale  already 
made,  however,  was  not  repudiated,  and  the  articles  were  delivered 
subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  telegram. 

The  committee,  after  an  examination  of  the  facts,  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

*^  Your  committee,  without  hesitation,  report  that  the  sales  of  arms 
and  military  stores  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  were 
not  made  under  such  circumstances  as  to  violate  the  obligations  of  our 
Government  as  a  neutral  power;  and  this,  to  recapitulate,  for  three 
reasons:  (1)  The  Remingtons  were  not,  in  fact,  agents  of  France  during 
the  time  when  sales  were  made  to  them ;  (2)  if  they  were  such  agents, 
such  fact  was  neither  known  nor  suspected  by  our  Governmeot  at  the 
time  the  sales  were  made ;  and  (3),  if  they  had  been  such  agents,  and 
if  that  fact  had  been  known  to  our  Government,  or  if,  instead  of  send- 
ing agents,  Louis  Napoleon  or  Frederick  William  had  personally  ap- 
peared at  the  War  Department  to  purchase  arms  it  would  have  been 
lawful  for  us  to  sell  to  either  of  them,  in  pursuance  of  a  national  policy 
adopted  by  us  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities." 

Rei>ort  of  the  Senate  Commtttee  on  the  sale  of  arms  by  the  Ordnauce  Depart- 
ment, May  11,  1872;  42d  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  Rep.  183.  See  also  House  Rep. 
46,  42d  Cong.,  2d  eess. 

The  question  of  sale  of  munitions  of  war  in  the  Franco-German  war  is  discussed 
at  large  in  3  Flore's  droit  int.  (2d  ed.,  trans,  by  Antoine,  18^),  $  1561. 

Perels,  Int.  Seerecht,  251,  says  that  the  Government  of  tbe  United 
States  sold  in  October,  1870,  at  public  auction  500,000  muskets,  163  car- 
bines, 35,000  revolvers,  40,000  sabers,  20,000  horse  trappings,  and  50 
batteries  with  ammunition;  and  that  the  export  from  New  York  to 
France  from  September  to  the  middle  of  December  of  that  year  in- 
cluded 378,000  muskets,  45,000,000  patronerij  55  cannon,  and  2,000  pis- 
tols.   He  adds  that  these  facts  do  not  require  comment. 

*^  Referring  to  Mr.  Adee's  Nos.  209,  214,  and  216,  it  is  presumed  that 
before  the  receipt  of  this  you  will,  under  your  general  instructions,  have 
asked  an  explanation  of  the  letter  of  General  Burriel  to  the  editor  of 
the  Bevue  des  deux  Mondes. 

^^  General  Burriel  founds  his  justification  on  the  assertion  that  he 
acted  under  the  decree  of  the  captain- general  of  Ouba  of  March,  1869, 
in  which  it  was  said : 

''  ^Yessels  which  may  be  oaptured  in  Spanish  waters,  or  on  the  high  seas  near  to  the 
island,  having  on  board  men,  arms,  and  munitions,  or  effects,  that  can  in  any  manner 
contribute,  promote,  or  foment  the  insurrection  in  this  province,  whatsoever  their 
derivation  and  destination,  after  examination  of  Mieir  papers  and  register,  shall  be 
de  faeto  considered  as  enemies  of  the  integrity  of  our  territory,  and  treated  as  pirates, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  n:i  vy.  All  persons  captured  in  such  vessels, 
without  regard  to  their  number,  will  be  immedio^tely  executed.' 

^*  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  decree  at  this  Department,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  as  follows  respecting  it : 

''  'It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  high  a  functionary  as  the  captain-general  of  Cuba 
should,  as  this  paper  seems  to  indicate,  have  overlooked  the  obligations  of  his  Govern- 
ment puTBuant  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  its  i>romi8es  in  the  treaty  between 
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the  Uuited  States  and  Spain  of  1795.  Under  that  law  and  treaty  the  United  States 
expect  for  their  citizens  and  yessels  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  the  enemies  of  Spain, 
whether  those  enemies  be  claimed  as  Spanish  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  coantriee, 
subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  a  legal  blockade,  all  merchandise  not  contraband 
of  war.  Articles  contraband  of  war^  when  destined  for  the  enemies  of  Spain,  are  lia- 
ble to  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  but  the  right  of  seizure  is  limited  to  such  articles  only, 
and  no  claim  for  its  extension  to  other  merchandise,  or  to  persons  not  in  the  civil , 
military,  or  naval  service  of  the  enemies  of  Spain,  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United 
States. 

*'  'This  Government  cei*tainly  cannot  assent  to  the  punishment  by  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  under  public  law  and  treaties. 

'* '  It  is  consequently  hoped  that  his  excellency  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  will 
either  rocall  the  proclamation  referred  to,  or  will  give  such  instructions  to  the  proper 
ofiScers  as  will  prevent  its  illegal  application  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their 
property.  A  contrary  course  might  endanger  those  friendly  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  which  it  is  the  hearty  desire  of  the  President  should  be 
maintained.^ 

'^  It  has  been  sapposed  at  this  Department  that  in  consequence  of 
these  representations  this  highly  objectionable  decree  was  abrogated. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  little  surprise  that  information  was  received 
of  the  assertion  that  it  is  regarded  as  still  in  force.  It  is  deemed  im- 
portant to  have  accurate  information  on  this  point. 

"  You  are  therefore  instructed,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  as 
possible,  to  inquire  whether  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  General  Bnrriel, 
that  th(^  decrees  of  March  24,  1869,  had  not  been  abrogated  when  the 
executions  took  place  at  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  also  whether  those  decrees, 
or  anything  equivalent  to  them,  respecting  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas, 
are  regarded  as  still  in  force ;  also  whether  the  executions  by  Grenerai 
BurrieFs  orders  are  regarded  as  having  been  made  under  authority  of 
law. 

^^  It  is  supposed  that  the  neglect  hitherto  of  the  Government  of  Spain 
to  institute  steps  for  the  punishment  of  General  Burriel  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  bloody  deeds  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  has  been  caused  by  the 
«»xtriiordinary  political  condition  of  the  peninsula.  If  this  supposition 
is  incorrect  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  that  fact.  You  will, 
therefore,  also  inquire  whether  proceedings  are  to  be  instituted  against 
them  and  when  and  where  the  proceedings  will  probably  take  place. 
You  will  also  inquire  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to  exhibit  any  marks 
of  the  displeasure  of  his  Government  by"  military  degradation  or  other- 
wise." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gushing,  June  9,  1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain  ;  For. 
Eel.,  1874. 

"  The  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  of  their  own  manu- 
facture to  foreign  countries,  is  an  important  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  In  time  of  war  their  Government  will  expect  those 
engaged  in  the  business  to  beware  of  all  the  risks  legally  incident  to  it. 
No  such  expectation,  however,  can  be  indulged  in  a  time  of  profound 
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])eiico;  aud  iiidemtiificatioQ  will  be  asked  of  any  nation  which  may 
unnecessarily  or  illegally  obstruct  such  trade." 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cramer,  Jaly  28,  1874.  MSS.  iDst.,  Denmark. 
See  also  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassell,  Jane  4, 1675.  MSS.  Inst., 
Venez. 

'^  A  torpedo  launch,  in  five  sections,  ready  to  be  set  np,"- though  con- 
traband of  war,  may  be  exported  from  the  United  States  without  breach 
of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Evarta,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Nov.  14,  1879.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Such  articles  are  '^a  legitimate  element  of  commerce  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  a  neutral  power,  with  either  of  the  belligerents 
in  time  of  war  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would 
be  in  time  of  peace,  and  afford  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  United  States/' 

Ibid, 

That  neutrals  may  sell  arms  to  belligerents,  see  farther  Mr.  Frelinghuysen , 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Feb.  19,  1883.    MSS.  Inst.,  Netherlands. 

Neutrals,  in  their  own  country,  may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever  bel- 
ligerents choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  that 
neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell  to  the 
other,  and  must  not  furnish  soldiers  or  sailors  to  either  ;  nor  prepare, 
nor  suffer  to  be  prepared  within  their  terricory,  armed  ships  or  mili- 
tary or  naval  expeditions  against  the  other. 

The  Bermnda,  3  Wall.,  514. 

Neutrals  also  may  convey  to  belligerent  ports  not  under  blockade 
whatever  belligerents  may  desire  to  take,  except  contraband  of  war, 
which  is  always  subject  to  seizure  when  being  conveyed  to  a  belligerent 
destination,  whether  the  voyage  be  direct  or  indirect ;  such  seizure, 
however,  is  restricted  to  actual  contraband,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
ship  or  other  cargo,  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  owners,  or  of  the  master  with  their  sanction. 
Ibid. 

The  landing  of  a  cargo  contraband  of  war,  on  the  shore  of  the  country 
of  one  belligerent,  at  a  point  not  blockaded,  is  not  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  other  belligerent. 

The  Florida,  4  Benedict,  452. 

Belligerents  may  come  into  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation,  aud 
there  purchase  and  remove  any  article  whatsoever,  even  instruments  of 
war,  unless  the  right  be  denied  by  express  statute.  If,  however,  the 
object  of  such  an  act  be  to  impede  the  operations  of  either  belligerent 
power,  and  to  favor  the  other,  it  is  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

X  Op.,  61  Lee,  1796. 
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Neutrals  may  sell  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents,  subject  to  the  right 
of  seizure  in  transitu. 

11  Op.,  408,  Speed,  1865. 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  which  forbids  any  person  or  Govern- 
ment^ whether  the  political  designation  be  real  or  assumed,  from  par- 
chasing  arms  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shipping  them  at 
the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 

IMd.,  451. 

As  to  supply  of  arms  to  South  American  colonies  when  in  insurrection  against 
Spain,  see  5  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs,  46. 

For  a  criticism  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  rights  of 
neutrals  to  furnish  contraband  of  war  to  belligerents,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law 
(3d  ed.)}  250,  408;  and  as  criticising  Sir  R.  Phillimore  and  pointing  out  his 
mistakes  in  this  relation,  see  Historicns,  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  130  jf. 

If  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  is  to  be  held  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
"  instantly  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  two  belligerents,  not 
only  the  traffic  by  sea  of  all  the  rest  of  the  neutral  powers  of  the  world 
would  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  are  already  im- 
patient, but  the  whole  inland  trade  of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  which* 
has  hitherto  been  free,  would  be  cast  in  to  the  fetters.  •  •  •  It  would 
give  to  the  belligerent  the  right  of  interfereuce  in  every  act  of  neutral 
domestic  commerce,  till  at  last  the  burden  would  be  so  enormous  that 
neutrality  itself  would  become  more  intolerable  than  war,  and  the  result 
of  this  assumed  reform,  professing  to  be  founded  on  '  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,'  would  be  nothing  less  than  universal  and  interminable 
hostilities."  (Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Historicns,  134.)  For,  not  only  the  ven- 
dor of  the  iron  would  have  to  be  prevented  from  selling  to  the  vendor 
of  the  gun,  but  the  miner  and  machinist  would  have  to  be  prevented 
from  working  for  the  vendor  of  the  iron.  A  neutral  sovereign,  therefore, 
would  have  either  to  stop  all  machinery  by  which  munitions  of  war  could 
be  produced  for  belligerent  use,  or  expose  himself  to  a  call  for  wiiat- 
ever  damages  his  failure  so  to  do  might  have  caused  either  belligerent. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  far  more  economical  and  politic 
to  plunge  into  a  war  as  a  belligerent  than  to  keep  out  of  it  as  a  neutral. 

The  mere  act  of  furnishing  by  the  subject  of  a  neutral  state  a  bel- 
ligerent with  munitions  of  war,  does  not  involve  such  neutral  state  in 
a  breach  of  neutrality.  (1)  Between  selling  arms  to  a  man  and  indict- 
able participation  in  an  illegal  act  intended  to  be  effected  by  the  vendee 
through  the  instrumentality  of  such  arms  there  is  no  causal  connection. 
The  miner  or  manufacturer,  to  appeal  to  an  analogous  case,  may  regard 
it  not  only  as  possible,  but  as  probable,  that  his  staples,  when  consist- 
ing of  weapons  or  of  the  materials  of  weapons,  may  be  used  for  guilty 
purposes,  but  neither  miner  nor  manufacturer  becomes  thereby  penally 
responsible.  (2)  To  make  the  vendor  of  munitions  of  war  punishable 
would  make  it  necessary  to  impose  like  responsibility  on  the  manufact- 
urer }  and  if  on  the  manufacturer,  then  on  the  producer  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  the  manufacturer  works  up.  In  each  case  the  thing  made 
or  sold  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  war.  In  each  case  the  producer  or 
vendor  knows  that  the  thing  produced  or  sold  will  probably  be  used 
for  warlike  purposes.  Hence,  in  times  of  war,  not  only  would  neutral 
sales  of  munitions  of  war  become  penal,  but  penal  responsibility  mi^ht 
be  attached  to  the  production  of  any  of  the  materials  from  which  saoh 
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weapons  are  manufactared.  (3)  Nor  woald  this  paralysis  be  limited  to 
periods  of  war.  A  prudent  Goveruoieut,  long  foreseeing  a  ruptare,  or 
prep^riug  in  secret  to  surprise  an  unprepared  foe,  might  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  its  adversary,  were  this  permitted,  by  purchasing  in 
advance  of  the  attack  all  munitions  which  neutral  states  might  have 
in  the  market ;  but,  on  the  theory  before  us,  a  neutral  state  could  not 
permit  this  without  breach  of  neutrality,  since  to  permit  such  a  sale 
would  be  to  give  a  peculiarly  unfair  advantage  to  the  purchasing  bel- 
ligerent. Hence,  if  such  sales  are  indictable  in  times  of  war^  they  are 
a  fortiori  indictable  in  times  of  peace.  Why  would  a  foreign  nation,  it 
might  well  be  argued,  want  in  times  of  peace  to  buy  Armstrong  guns, 
or  iron-clads,  unless  to  pounce  suddenly  down  on  an  unprepared  toe  t  ' 
No  munitions  of  war,  therefore,  could  be  sold  in  any  country  unless  to 
its  own  subjects  and  for  its  own  use ;  and  countries  which  cannot  pro- 
duce the  iron  or  coal  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery  or  iron- 
clads, would,  if  no  nation  can  furnish  munitions  of  war  to  another,  have 
to  do  without  artillery  or  iron-clads.  (4)  To  establish  a  national  police 
which  could  prevent  the  sale  of  such  staples  would  impose  on  neutral 
states  a  burden,  not  only  intolerable,  but  incompatible  with  constitu- 
tional traditions.  It  might  be  possible  in  a  land-locked  province  like 
Switzerland;  it  might  even  be  possible  in  islands  of  the  size  of  Great 
Britain;  but  in  a  country  so  vast  as  the  United  States,  and  with  an 
ocean  frontier  so  extended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  police 
that  could  preclude  such  exportation  without  vesting  in  the  National 
Government  powers  and  patronage  inconsistent  with  republican  institu- 
tions, and  so  enormously  expensive  as  to  make  it  more  economical  to 
interpose  in  a  war  as  a  belligerent  than  to  watch  such  war  as  a  neutral. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  United  States  Government  has  insisted 
on  the«right  of  a  neutral  to  send  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent;  and 
this  position  was  taken  by  President  Grant  in  his  proclamation  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1870.  The  right  was  stoutly  contested,  however,  by  Germany, 
while  it  was  maintained  by  both  England  and  the  United  States.  (See 
authorities  cited  in  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  9th  ed.,  §  1903;  1  Kent  Com., 
142;  6  Webster's  Works,  452.)  See  also  notes  of  this  action  in  begin- 
ning of  this  section. 

"It  was  contended,"  s&ys  Chancellor  Kent  (1  Com.,  142),  "on  the 
part  of  the  French  nation  in  1796,  that  neutral  Governments  were  bound 
to  restrain  their  subjects  from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband 
of  war  to  the  belligerent  powers.  But  it  was  successfully  shown,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a 
belligerent  purchaser,  or  carry  themselves  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
contraband  articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in  tran^tu.  This 
right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the  judicial  authorities  of 
this  country.  (Bichardson  v.  Ins.  Co.,  6  Mass.,  113 ;  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283.)  The  right  of  the  neutral  to  transport,  and  of 
the  hostile  power  to  seize,  are  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can 
charge  the  other  with  a  criminal  act."  In  a  note  it  is  added :  "  This 
passage  is  cited  and  approved  by  Lord  Westbury  in  £x  parte  Ghavasse 
re  Grazebrook,  34  L.  J.  N.  S.  By.,  17.  (See  Historicus,  Int.  Law,  119, 
129;  Hobbs  v.  Henning,  17  0.  B.  N.  S.  794;  The  Helen,  L.  R.  1  Ad.  & 
Ec,  1.)"  Mr.  Abby  (Abby's  Kent  (ed.  1878),  301)  maintains  that  the 
English  authorities  cited  by  Chancellor  Kent  do  not  sustain  his  position. 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  this  country 
Scorn  an  extension  of  neutral  liability^  may  be  mentioned  the  fiEU)t  thi^t 
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in  1882-83,  munitions  of  war,  approximating  in  value  to  $5,000,000,  were 
forwarded  from  San  Francisco  to  Ciiina.  ^The  ammunition  cases  had 
the  brand  U.  S.  Government,  45  caliber,  and  all  the  cases  were  from 
Springfield,  Mass.'  ^  During  that  period  240,000  Springfield  rifles,  and 
25,000,000  cartridges  in  all  have  been  forwarded,  besides  from  500  to  800 
bales  of  cotton  duck  suitable  for  tents,  by  express  by  each  steamer  for 
Obina.'  (Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  8, 1883.)  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  not,  except  by  measures  which  would  involve  not  only 
enormoufi  expense,  but  a  vast  and-  perilous  increase  of  police  force,  pre- 
vent parties  from  buying  up  ammunition  at  public  or  private  sale,  and 
sending  it  to  China.  Yet,  if  the  non -prevention  of  such  exportations 
imposed  liability  for  the  damage  thereby  produced,  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  injury  done  to  English  or  French 
property  by  such  ammunition  in  case  of  a  war  between  China  and  France 
or  England." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  246. 

(5)  Or  to  bnlist  in  service  of  belligerent. 

§  392. 

"  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previous  to 
their  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not  have 
infringed  any  of  the  foregoing  terms,  may  lawfully  engage  or  enlist 
therein  their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  not  being  inhabitants  (domiciled  f ) 
of  the  United  States.^' 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasury  ciroalar  of  Aug.  4,  1793.  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.), 
140. 

That  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  enlisted  in  service  of  a  foreign  belligerent 
cannot  claim  the  interposition  of  his  own  Groyernnient  for  redress  for  inju- 
ries suffered  by  him  in  such  service,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Williams,  July  29,  1874,  quoted  supra,  $  225. 

'<  A  telegram  concerning  the  service  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat-es 
as  pilots  on  French  vessels  of  war  in  Ohines^  waters  was  received  from 
you  on  the  9th  instant  in  the  following  words : 

**  *  Chinese  object  American  pilots  French  men-of-war.    ShaU  I  forbid  such  service  t 

<*' YOUNG.' 

^^  To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent  March  10 : 

^*  'Although  well  disposed,  we  cannot  forbid  our  citizens  serving  under  private  con- 
tract at  their  own  risk.    Not  prohibited  by  statutes  or  cognizable  by  consuls.' 

''  The  obligation  of  a  neutral  Government  to  prevent  its  citizens  from 
joining  in  hostile  movements  against  a  foreign  state  is  limited  by  the 
extent  to  which  such  citizens  are  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  by  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  applicable  to  their  actions.  Hence,  a  citizen  outside  of  such 
jurisdiction  may  not  be  controlled  in  his  free  acts,  but  what  he  does  is 
at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  If  he  offer  his  service  to  a  combatant,  that 
is  a  matter  of  private  contract,  which  it  may  be  equally  improper  for 
his  own  Government  to  forbid  or  protect,  and  such  service  in  legitimate 
war  is  not  contrary  to  international  law, 
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'*  In  Ohina,  however,  foreign  powers  have  an  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction, conferre<l  by  treaty.  Tiiis  jurisdiction  is  in  no  wise  arbitrary, 
but  is  limited  by  laws,  and  is  not  preventive,  but  punitory.  If  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  China  commit  an  offense  against  the  pea^e  of 
China,  it  is  triable  in  the  consular  courts.  Section  4102  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  provides  that  <  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  either  of  those  countries  [i.  e.,  the  countries  named  in  section 
4083,  whereof  China  is  one]  with  intent  to  subvert  the  same,  and  mur- 
der, shall  be  capital  offenses,  punishable  with  death,'  etc.,  the  consular 
court  and  the  minister  to  concur  in  awarding  the  penalty.  But  the 
simple  act  of  entering  into  a  private  contract  to  serve  either  combat- 
ant in  open  warfare  would  not  appear  to  be  triable  under  this  section ; 
and,  even  if  it  were,  this  Oovernment  would  have  no  rightful  power  to 
forbid  such  service. 

'^  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  to 
persons  in '  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  For 
such  persons,  while  so  employed,  to  perform  hostile  service  for  either 
party  would  be  a  breach  alike  of  discipline  and  neutral  good  faith 
which  the  rules  of  the  service  would  be  competent  to  prevent. 

^^  In  the  interest  of  good  will  between  nations,  it  is  desirable  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not  take  part  with  either  belliger- 
ent, or,  if  they  do  so,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known  that  they 
thereby  act  beyond  all  effective  responsibility  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Your  discretion  will  doubtless  show  you  how  far  it  may  be  op- 
portune to  go  in  the  direction  of  dissuading  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  taking  sides  in  the  present  contest,  but  whatever  you  may 
do  should  be  marked  with  the  most  obvious  impartiality." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Soo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Young,  Mar.  II,  1885.    MS8.  Inst.,  China; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

An  American  citizen  may  enter  either  the  land  or  naval  service  of  a 
foreign  Government  without  compromising  the  neutrality  of  his  own. 

The  BantiBsima  Trmidad,  1  Brock.,  478. 

Nor  is  it  a  crime,  under  the  neutrality  law,  to  leave  this  country  with 
intent  to  enlist  in  foreign  military  service;  nor  to  transport  persons  out 
of  the  country  with  their  own  consent  who  have  an  intention  of  so  en- 
listing. 

To  constitute  a  crime  under  the  statute,  such  person  must  be  hired 
or  retained  to  go  abroad  with  the  intent  to  be  so  enlisted. 

U.  S.  V.  Loiii8  Kazinski,  2  Spragae,  7. 

It  is,  however,  a  breach  of  neutrality  for  one  sovereign  to  recruit  sol- 
diers in  another's  territory. 

I^fra,  $  395. 

Mariners  may  be  said  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  usual  for 
them  of  all  countries  to  serve  on  board  of  auy  merchant  ship  that  will 
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take  them  into  pay,  and  this  practice,  from  the  manner  of  their  liveli- 
hood, Heema,  for  obvious  reasons,  founded  on  convenience  and,  in  many 
instances,  on  necessity. 

1  Op.,  61,  Lee,  1796. 

If  foreign  sovereigns  purchase  ships  in  the  United  States,  and  load 
them  with  provisions  for  the  use  of  their  fleets  or  armies,  those  ships 
are  to  be  considered  as  commercially  employed  ;  and  if  they  be  not  at- 
tached  to  the  naval  or  military  expeditions,  as  part  thereof,  in  accom- 
panying the  fleet,  or  closely  following  the  army  from  place  to  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  supplies,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
for  restraining  American  sailors  from  hiring  on  board  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  support  in  their  customary  way  of  occupation. 

Hid, 

A  citizen  of  a  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  render  his  personal  service 
as  a  sailor  on  board  of  any  vessel  whatever  employed  in  mere  commerce, 
though  owned  by  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  or  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  either,  and  nothing  hostile  can  be  imputed  to  such  conduct. 

Ibid, 

To  same  general  effect  see  4  Op.,  336;  U.  S.  v.  Skinner,  2  Wheel.,  C.  C,  232; 
Stoaghton  v.  Taylor,  2  Paine,  655. 

(6)  Or  to  sbix  or  purchask  ships. 

§393. 

*^  If  vessels  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  and  afterwards  sold 
to  one  of  the  belligerents  and  converted  into  vessels- of- war,  our  citi- 
zeus  engaged  in  that  species  of  manufacture  have  been  equally  ready 
to  build  and  sell  vessels  to  the  other  belligerent.  In  point  of  fact  both 
belligerents  have  occasionally  supplied  themselves  with  vessels-of-war 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  the  very  singular  case  has 
occurred  of  the  same  ship-builder  having  sold  two  vessels,  one  to  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  other  to  one  of  the  southern  republics,  which 
vessels  afterwards  met  and  encountered  each  other  at  sea. 

^^  During  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations  the  commercial  indus- 
try and  pursuits  of  a  neutral  nation  are  often  materially  ij\jured.  If 
the  neutral  finds  some  compensation  in  a  new  species  of  industry,  which 
the  necessities  of  the  belligerents  stimulate  or  bring  into  activity,  it  can- 
not be  deemed  ver^'  unreasonable  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  that 
compensation,  provided  he  confines  himself  within  the  line  of  entire 
impartiality,  and  violates  no  rule  of  public  law." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  RivaB  y  Salmon,  Jane  9, 1S27.    MS8.  Notes,  For. 
Leg. 

'<  Ship-building  is  a  great  branch  of  American  manufactures,  in  which 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  lawfully  employ  their  capital  and 
industry.    When  built  they  may  seek  a  market  for  the  article  in  for- 
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eign  poits  as  well  as  their  own.  The  GovernmeDt  adopts  the  neces- 
sary precaution  to  prevent  any  private  American  vessel  from  leaving 
our  port«  equipped  and  prepared  for  hostile  action,  or,  if  it  allow,  in 
any  instance,  a  partial  or  imperfect  armament,  it  subjects  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  giving  bond,  with  ade- 
(inate  security,  that  she  shall  not  be  employed  to  cruise  or  commit  hos- 
tilities against  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

*'  It  may  possibly  be  deemed  a  violation  of  strict  neutrality  to  sell  to 
a  belligerent  vessels-of-war  completely  equipped  and  armed  for  battle, 
and  yet  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  could  not  have  entertained  that  opin- 
ion, or  he  would  not  have  sold  to  Spain  during  the  present  war,  to 
which  he  was  a  neutral,  a  whole  fleet  of  shipsof-war,  including  some 
of  the  line. 

^^  But  if  it  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  neutrality  to  sell  to  a  bellig- 
erent an  armed  vessel  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  action,  it  is 
believed  not  to  be  contrary  to  that  law  to  sell  to  a  belligerent  a  vessel 
in  any  other  state,  although  it  may  be  convertible  into  a  ship  of  war. 

^'  To  require  the  citizens  of  a  neutral  power  to  abstain  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  incontestable  right  to  dispose  of  the  property,  which 
they  must  have  in  an  unarmed  ship,  to  a  belligerent,  would  in  effect 
be  to  demand  that  they  should  cease  to  have  any  commerce,  or  to 
employ  any  navigation  in  their  intercourse  with  the  belligerent.  Ft 
would  require  more — ^it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  a  general  embargo, 
and  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  total  commerce  of  the  neutral  with  all 
nations;  for,  if  a  ship  or  any  other  article  of  manufacture  or  com- 
merce, applicable  to  the  purpose  of  war,  went  to  sea  at  all,  it  might 
directly  or  indirectly  find  its  way  into  the  ports,  and  subsequently  be- 
come the  property  of  a  belligerent.  * 

^'  The  neutral  is  always  seriously  affected  in  the^pursuit  of  his  lawful 
commerce  by  a  state  of  war  between  other  powers.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  tl)at  he  should  submit  to  a  universal  cessation  of  his  trade, 
because  by  possibility  some  of  the  subjects  of  it  may  be  acquired  in  a 
regular  course  of  business  b^^  a  belligerent,  and  may  aid  him  in  his 
efforts  against  an  enemy.  If  the  neutral  show  no  partiality ;  if  he  is 
as  ready  to  sell  to  one  belligerent  as  the  other;  and  if  he  take,  himself, 
no  part  in  the  war,  he  (*.annot  be  justly  accused  of  any  violation  of  his 
neutral  obligations." 

Mr.  Clay,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tacon,  Oct.  31, 1827.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

^^  The  principle,  therefore,  that  the  neutral  has  a  perfect  right  to  pur- 
chase the  merchant  vessels  of  the  belligerents  has  been  maintisined  by 
Englajud,  by  Ilussia,  and  by  the  United  States,  and  it  is  inconsistent 
with  these  historical  facts  to  say  that  the  contrary  doctrine  avowed  by 
I'rance  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  chief  maritime  nations,  or  that '  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  maritime  law.'" 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Feb.  19,  1856.     MSS.  Inst.,  FranM. 
See  also  U  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  203/. 
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Mr.  Marcy's  position,  as  above  stated,  is  in  harmony  with  the  English 
rule,  but  is  stoutly  contested  in  France,  where  it  is  held,  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  July  26,  1778,  that  enemy-built  vessels  cannot  be  made 
neutral  by  a  sale  to  a  neutral  after  hostilities  break  out.  (See  2  De  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  Prises  Maritime,  1, 502.)  lu  Russia  the  French  rule  is 
said  to  be  applied.  (See  Courier  des  Etats  IJnis,  Oct.  27,  1855,  cited 
Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  581,  582.)  The  English  rule,  like  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Marcy,  requires  that  the  sale  should  be  bona  fide.  (The 
Sechs  Geschwistern  (4  Bobin,  Adm.,  100 ;  see  2  Wildman's  Int.  Law, 
90.)  As  sustaining  Mr.  Marcy's  position,  see  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Ohristiancy,  May  8,  1879 ;  MSS.  Inst.,  Peru  ;  For.  Eel., 
1879.    Same  to  same,  December  26,  1879. 

In  1883,  during  the  war  between  France  and  China,  many  Chinese 
vessels  were  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  war  was 
over  were  resold  to  Chinese.  The  validity  of  this  transaction  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  tested  by  France.  (See  President  Arthur's  Fourth 
Annual  Message,  1884.) 

**  1  have  received  Mr.  Young's  No.  650,  of  February  14  last,  and  have 
to  approve  his  instruction  to  Mr.  Wingate,  consul  at  Foo-Chow,  inti- 
mating that  in  view  of  our  friendly  relations  with  both  China  and 
France  a  consular  officer  should  be  careful  to  avoid  doing  anything, 
even  in  an  informal  manner,  that  might  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  strictest  neutrality. 

<^As  illustrating  further  our  position  in  such  cases,  I  herewith  inclose 
for  your  information  a  copy  of  an  instruction  lately  addressed  to  our 
(consul-general  at  Shanghai  touching  the  sale  of  vessels  by  American 
citizens  in  China." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State^  to  Mr.  Smi there,  Apr.  20,  1885.    MSS.  Inst.,  China; 
For.  Rel.,  1885.   . 

The  following  is  the  indosure  above  referred  to : 

'^On  the  19th  ultimo  you  telegraphed  to  the  Department  inquiring 
'Can  Americans  sell  steamers  to  Chinese!'  You  were  answered  to  the 
effect  that  the  inquiry  was  too  vague  to  admit  of  intelligent  examina* 
tion. 

''On  March  20  you  repeated  the  inquiry  in  a  modified  form,  'Can 
American  steamers  here  be  sold  to  Chinese?' 

"The  question  is  still  too  obscurely  presented  to  admit  of  a  reply  by 
telegraph  covering  the  different  cases  which  it  presents.  There  are 
alternative  aspects  to  each  fundamental  point  covered  by  your  inquiry, 
thus: 

"(1)  Are  the  steamers  in  question  registered  vessels  of  the  Unite<l 
States  plying  between  our  ports  and  those  of  China,  or  are  they  foreigu- 
built  vessels  in  Chinese  wat^s  which  have  become  the  property  ol* 
citizens  of  the  United  States  through  bona  fide  purchase? 

"(2)  Are  the  owners  4>f  the  steamers  residing  within  or  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  China  ? 

"  (3)  Is  it  proposed  to  sell  them  to  the  Chinese  Government,  or  to 
individual  subjects  of  China? 
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■ 

*'  (4)  Are  they  to  be  employed  843  regularly  enrolled  vessels-of-war  or 
as  privateers  under  Chinese  commission  issued  to  individuals,  or  as 
Government  transports,  or  as  merchant  vessels  in  legitimate  trade  with 
unblockaded  ports,  or  as  blockade*runners  f 

"Any  given  combination  of  these  points  would  involve  a  distinct 
application  of  international  law  thereto. 

"Assuming  that  the  owners  of  the  steamers  are  within  Chinese  juris- 
diction, as  the  steamers  appear  to  be,yjudging  from  your  second  tele- 
gram, the  intervention  of  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  required,  in  case  of  sale  to  aliens,  to  cancel  the  papers  under 
which  the  steamers  now  bear  our  flag.  If  they  are  regularly  registered 
vessels,  the  registry  is  to  be  destroyed  and  one-half  of  it  sent  to  this  De- 
partment. If  they  are  foreign  built  and  owned  by  American  citizens, 
the  certified  bill  of  sale  allowed  under  paragraph  340  of  the  Consular 
Begulations  of  1881  should  be  canceled  by  the  bonsul ;  and  if  the  new 
transfer  should  take  place  at  another  consulate  than  that  at  which  the 
original  purchase  of  the  vessel  was  recorded,  official  correspondence 
beween  the  two  consulates  would  be  needed  to  effect  such  cancellation. 

"  It  would,  however,  be  manifestly  improper  for  any  official  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  steamer,  or  of  any  prop- 
erty whatever,  for  a  warlike  purpose,  to  a  belligerent  towards  whom 
the  United  States  maintained  a  position  of  neutrality. 

"  If,  however,  the  proposed  transaction  should  be  clearly  and  posi- 
tively determined  to  be  wholly  pacific,  and  not  intended  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly  to  favor  the  employment  of  the  vessel  for  or  in  aid 
of  any  hostile  purpose,  the  intervention  of  the  consul  to  cancel  the  ex- 
isting documents  of  the  vessel  would  not  violate  any  international  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  this  Government.  The  utmost  discretion  and  the 
most  evident  and  positive  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  transfer  would, 
however,  be  necessary,  and  in  jcase  of  doubt,  however  remote,  it  would 
be  the  consul's  duty  to  decline  to  intervene  in  the  transaction. 

"  Your  inquiry  is  susceptible  of  still  another  aspect,  for  you  may  have 
desired  to  know  whether  you  were  under  any  obligation  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  American-owned  steamers  to  the  flag  of  China,  whether 
with  pacific  or  with  hostile  intent.  In  any  case  where  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  transfer  is  or  may  appear  to  be  hostile,  and  where  consular 
intervention  is  necessary  to  effect  a  valid  transfer,  the  withholdment  of 
such  intervention  would  be  the  limit  to  which  a  consul  could  go  to  pre- 
vent such  unlawful  change  of  ownership.  But  if  the  legalization  of  the 
sale  should  be  unnecessary,  there  would  be  no  international  obligation  on 
the  consul  to  prevent  the  seller  from  alienating  his  property,  nor  would 
any  preventive  means  appear  to  be  within  the  consul's  reach,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impute  responsibilit3'  to  him  for  failure  to  employ  them. 
The  consul  would  have  no  more  control,  and  consequently  no  more  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  case  of  transfer  of  the  American  vendor's  property 
by  ^private  contract  and  simple  delivery  within  Chinese  jurisdiction^ 
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than  in  the  case  of  a  pnvate  contract  on  the  part  of  the  same  vendor 
to  lend  his  personal  aid  to  either  belligerent.  In  either  case,  the  party 
alienating  his  property  or  his  services  does  so  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 
"  This  instrtiction,  altboagh  covering  only  a  part  of  the  hypothetical 
field  embraced  in  your  inquiries,  may  serve  to  guide  you  in  whatever 
specific  case  may  be  presented ;  but  if  you  should  be  in  doubt  on  any 
point  involved,  precise  instructions  will  be  given  to  you  thereon." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stahel,  Apr.  14,  1885.  MSS.  Inst.,  Consals; 
For.  Bel.,  1885.  \ 

These  vessels  had  been  previously  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  Chinese. 

See  Preeident  Arthur's  annual  message  of  1884,  quoted  tn/ra,  $  410. 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
to  a  foreigner  a  vessel  built  in  this  country,  though  suited  to  be  a  pri- 
vateer, and  having  some  equipments  calculated  for  war  but  frequently 
used  by  merchant  f\\pB. 

Moodie  v.  The  Ship  Alfred,  3  Dall.,  307. 

Sending  armed  vessels  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  ports  of  a  bellig- 
erent for  sale  as  articles  of  commerce  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  though  it  may  render  the 
property  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  Santiasima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

While  the  sale  of  a  vessel  armed  or  unarmed  to  a  belligerent  is  not 
forbidden  by  interpational  law,  such  a  vessel,  even  on  its  way  to  the 
vendee,  is  liable  to  be  seized  as  contraband  on  the  high  seas  by  the  op- 
posing belligerent. 

Story,  J.,  Santissima Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  340 ;  The  Bermuda,  3  Wall.,  514 ;  The 
Florida,  4  Ben.,  452;  see  Crawford  v.  Wm.  Penn,  Pet.  C.  C,  106 ;  U.  S. «.  The 
Etta,  13  Am.  Law.  Reg.,  38 ;  The  Lilla,  2  Sprague,  177 ;  2 Cliff.,  169 ;  Dana's 
Wheaton,  note  215. 

The  case  of  the  sale  of  the  Meteor  is  examined  infra,  $  396.  See,  on  this  point 
5  Am.  Law  Rev.,  263. 

A  bona  fide  purchase  for  a  commercial  purpose  by  a  neutral,  in  his 
own  home  port,  of  a  ship-ofwar  of  a  belligerent  that  had  fled  to  such 
port  in  order  to  escape  from  enemy  vessels  in  pursuit,  but  which  was 
boTia  fide  dismantled  prior  to  the  sale,  and  afterward  fitted  up  for  the 
merchant  service,  does  not  pass  a  title  above  the  right  of  capture  by  the 
other  belligerent. 

The  Georgia.  7  Wall.,  32. 

A  sale  in  a  neutral  port  of  a  war  ship  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neatral  is 
invalid. 

The  Georgia,  1  Lowell,  98. 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  for  a 
merchant  or  ship  owner  to  sell  his  vessel  and  cargo  (should  the  latter 
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even  consist  of  warlike  stores)  to  a  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  (then  an  insnrgent  belligerent).  Nor  will  it  make  any  difference 
whether  such  sale  be  made  directly  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with 
immediate  transfer  and  possession  thereupon,  or  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  here,  with  delivery  to  take  place  in  a  port  of  South  America. 

1  Op.,  190,  Bash,  1816. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  which  requires  that  a  ship,  in 
order  that  she  may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  nationality,  should  have 
been  constructed  in  a  particular  country,  or  which  negatives  the  gen- 
eral right  of  a  nation  to  purchase  and  naturalize  the  ships  of  another 
nation. 

6  Op.,  638,  Cashing,  1854. 

Each  nation,  however,  has  the  right  to  prescribe  convenient  rules  on 
this  subject. 

Ibid. 

No  Government  has  the  right  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  a 
ship  on  Ihe  pretense  of  its  having  been,  at  one  time,  belligerent  prop- 
erty, i.«.,  the  property  of  its  enemy. 
IHd. 

The  only  question  that  can  be  investigated  in  the  case  of  a  neutral 
ship  purchased  from  a  belligerent  is  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction. 
The  state  of  war  interrupts  no  contract  of  purchase  and  sale,  or  of  trans- 
Iiortation,  as  between  neutral  and  belligerent,  except  in  articles  contra- 
band of  war.  The  registry  of  a  ship  is  not  a  document  required  by  the 
law  of  nations,  as  expressive  of  the  ship's  national  character. 

IHd,    See  ii^ra,  $$  408,/. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  purchase  a  ship  of  a  belligerent 
power,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  belligerent  port,  or  on  the  high  seas, 
provided  the  purchase  be  made  bona  fide^  and  the  property  be  passed 
absolutely  and  without  reserve;  and  the  ship  so  purchased  becomes  en- 
titled to  bear  the  flag  and  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

Neutrals  have  a  right  to  purchase  ships  of  belligerents. 

7  Op.,r)38,  Cashing,  1855.    See  if^ra,  $  399. 

The  distinction  between  fitting  out  and  arming  ships-of-war  for  the 
service  of  a  belligerent,  which  is  not  permissible,  and  selling  to  such 
belligerent  ships  to  be  converted  into  menof-war  and  munitions  of  war, 
which  is  permissible,  may  be  thus  explained :  It  is  not  indictable  for  a 
gunsmith  to  sell  a  pistol  to  a  party  who  may  use  it  unlawfully,  even 
though  the  vendor  may  have  reasons  to  suspect  the  object  of  the  pur- 
chase. It  would,  however,  be  unlawful  for  the  gunsmith  to  join  in  ar- 
ranging a  machine  by  which  a  specific  unlawful  purpose  is  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  not  unlawful,  in  other  words,  to  be  concerned  in  preparations  which 
will  not,  unless  diverted  by  an  independent  force,  produce  a  violation 
of  law.  It  is,  however,  unlawful  to  be  concerned  in  puttiu^x  in  actual 
operation  dangerous  machines.    He  who  is  concerned  in  fittiug  out  and 
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arming  a  man-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  the  commerce  of  a 
friendly  state,  or  of  attacking  its  armed  ships  or  ports,  is  as  mach  con- 
cerned in  the  attack  as  he  wbo  takes  part  in  manufacturing  and  plant- 
ing a  torpedo  in  a  frequented  channel  is  responsible  tor  the  mischief 
done  by  the  torpedo.  This  distinction  has  been  already  asserted  in  the 
cases  which  rule  that  it  is  an  indictable  offense  to  be  concerned  in  coun- 
seling and  aiding  a  specific  attack,  but  not  an  indictable  offense  to.be 
concerned  in  selling  arms  by  which  such  attack  is  to  be  made. 

See  The  Gran  Para,  7  Wheat.,  471. 

(7)  Or  may  orvE  asylum  to  bbllioerent  ships  or  troops. 

§  394. 

The  fact  that  by  treaty  with  France  we  were  bound  to  receive  her 
public  armed  vessels  in  our  ports  was  held,  in  1793,  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  extend  a  similar  asylum  to  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we 
had  no  such  treaty. 

Mr.  Jefierson,  Sec.  of  Stato,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  9,  1793.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 

Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Eel.),  176;  1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  170.    See  as  to 

French  and  British  treaties,  wipra,  J$  148  jf.,  150  Jf. 
The  correspondence  as  to  'Ma  Petite  Democrate,  heretofore  la  Petit«  Sarah,"  to 

adopt  Genet's  description,  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  163^. 

^<The  doctrine  as  to  the  admission  of  prizes  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  England,  France, 
etc.,  to  this  day  has  been  this:  The  treaties  give  a  right  to  armed 
vessels,  with  their  prizes^  to  go  where  they  please  (consequently  into 
our  ports),  and  that  those  priees  shall  not  be  detained,  seized,  nor  adju- 
dicated, but  that  the  armed  vessel  may  depart  as  speedily  <is  may  be^ 
with  her  prize,  to  the  place  of  her  commission,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
suffer  their  enemies  to  sell  in  our  ports  the  prizes  taken  by  their  pri- 
vateers. Before  the  British  treaty  no  stipulation  stood  in  the  way  of 
[lermitting  France  to  sell  her  prizes  here,  and  we  did  permit  it,  but  ex- 
pressly as  a  favor,  not  as  a  right.  *  *  *  These  stipulations  admit 
the  prizes  to  put  into  our  ports  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  perhaps  of  con- 
venience, but  no  right  to  remain  if  disagreeable  to  us,  and  absolutely  not 
to  be  sold.'^ 

Mr.  Jefferson,  President,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  Aug.  28,  1801.    1  Gallatin's  Writings, 
42.    See  further  as  to  this  treaty,  9ifpra,  $  148. 

Misconduct  by  belligerent  cruisers  in  neutral  waters  will  justify  the 
sovereign  of  such  waters  in  requiring  the  departure  of  such  cruisers 
from  such  waters.  This  ground  was  taken  by  President  Jefferson 
November  19,  1807,  when  ordering  the  departure  of  the  British  squad- 
ron from  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

See  supra,  $$  3156,  319,  331.    This  proclamation  is  given  in  3  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Rel.),  23. 

After  the  South  American  insurgents  were  recognized  as  belligerents 
in  1816,  their  public  vessels  were  received  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
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States  OD  the  name  basis  as  those  of  Spain.  Sympathy  with  the  insur- 
j^ents  also,  if  not  desire  for  plunder,  led  to  the  fitting  out  in  Baltimore 
of  numerous  privateers  to  prey  on  Spanish  commerce  under  insurgent 
flags.  This  led  to  the  act  of  1816,  imposing  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
fori'eiture  in  such  cases. 

^*-  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  sincerely  disposed 
to  perform  toward  both  belligerents  all  the  offices  of  hospitality  enjoined 
by  humanity  and  the  public  law  and  consistent  with  their  friendship 
to  both;  but  it  can  permit  neither,  under  allegations  of  distress, 
whether  feigned  or  real,  to  perform  acts  incompatible  with  a  strict  and 
impaitial  neutrality." 

Mr.  Clay,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Obregon,  May  1,  IS'^S.    M8S.  Notes,  For.  Leg, 

The  following  correspondence  is  here  inserted  at  large  in  consequence 
of  the  elaborate  exposition  it  gives  of  the  right  of  asylum  :  ' 

*'The  department  of  the  colonies  has  just  communicated  to  me  the  in- 
formation, transmitted  by  the  governor  of  Curajoa,  concerning  the 
affair  of  the  ship  Sumter,  and  I  hasten  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  by  way  of  sequence  to  the  preliminary  reply  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  2d  of  this  month.  According 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  all  nations  without  exception 
may  admit  vessels-of-war  belonging  to  a  belligerent  state  to  their  ports, 
and  accord  to  them  all  the  favors  which  constitute  an  asylum.  Condi- 
tions are  imposed  on  said  vessels  during  their  stay  in  the  port  or  road- 
stead. For  example,  they  must  keep  perfect  peace  with  all  vessels  that 
may  be  there;  they  may  not  augment  their  crews,  noi'  the  number  of 
their  guns,  nor  be  on  the  lookout  in  the  ports  or  roadsteads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  after  hostile  vessels  arriving  or  departing,  etc.  Be- 
sides, every  state  has  the  right  to  interdict  foreign  vessels  of-war  from 
entrance  to  ports  which  are  purely  military.  Thus  it  was  that  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  in  1854,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  wir,  reserved  the 
right  to  exclude  vessels- of- war  from  such  or  such  ports! of  their  domin- 
ious. 

**The  neutral  power  has  Hlso  the  right  to  act  like  France,  who,  by 
her  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Confederate  States,  under  date  of  9th  June  last  (Mouiteur  of  11th 
June),  does  not  permit  any  vessel-of  war,  or  privateer,  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerents,  to  enter  and  remain  with  their  prizes  in  French 
ports  longer  than  twenty -four  hours,  unless  in  case  of  refuge  under 
stress. 

"In  the  proclamation  of  the  month  of  June  last,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  you  with  my  dispatch  of  the  13th,  the  Government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands has  not  excluded  vessels-of-war  from  her  ports. 

"As  to  privateers,  the  greatest  number  of  the  maritime  nations  allows 
them  the  privilege  of  asylum  upon  the  same  conditions  nearly  as  to 
vessels- of- war. 

"According  to  a  highly  esteemed  author  on  the  law  of  nations  (Haute- 
feuille.  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres,  i,  139),  privateers  may 
claim  entrance  into  the  ports  of  nations  which  have  consented  to  accord 
asylum  to  them,  liot  only  in  cases  of  pressing  danger^  but  even  in  cases 
in  which  they  may  deem  it  advantageous,  or  even  only  agreeable,  and 
for  obtaining  rest  or  articles  of  secondary  necessity,  such  as  the  reiresh- 
ments  they  may  have  need  of. 
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''The  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Netherlands  GoYemment^ 
which  admits  privateers  into  Netherlands  ports  only  in  cases  of  distress, 
harmonize  with  this  doctrine. 

''Moreover,  according  to  the  information  received  firom  the  ^vemor 
of  Gnra9oa,  the  Sumter  was  actnally  in  distress,  and  that  fanctionary 
coald  not,  therefore,  refase  to  allow  the  said  vessel  to  enter  the  port. 

"Strong  in, its  amicable  intentions,  the  King's  Government  does  not 
believe  itself  bound  to  confine  itself  to  the  defense  of  the  conduct  of  one 
of  its  agents  in  the  particular  case  under  discussion.  It  is  not  ignorant 
that  it  can  or  may  hereafter  be  a  cont'Csted  question  in  such  cases  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  distress  in  which  such  vessel  or  other  would  be,  and 
that  thus  the  subject  of  the  admission  generally  of  the  Confederate 
States  vessels  would  rest  untouched.  I,  therefore,  sir,  think  it  oppor- 
tune to  look  into  the  question  to  determine  whether  the  Sumter  should 
have  been  admitted  to  Curayoa  outside  of  the  condition  of  well-assured 
distress. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  reply  to  be  made  is  dependent  on  another 
question — that  is  to  say,  was  this  vessel  a  man-of-war  or  a  privateer  f 

"  In  the  latter  case,  the  Netherlands  Government  could  not,  except 
in  case  of  a  putting  in  compelled  by  distress  {reldche  forcee)  admit  the 
Sumter  into  the  ports  of  its  territories. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty  by  the  declaration  that 
the  Sumter  is,  as  is  stated  in  your  dispatches,  '  a  vessel  fitted  out  for, 
and  actually  engaged  in,  piratical  expeditions,'  or  '  a  privateer  steamer.' 
Such  an  assertion  should  be  clearly  proved,  in  accordance  with  the  role 
of  law,  *  affirmatUi  incumbit  prohatio.^ 

"After  having  poised,  with  all  the  attention  which  comports  with  the 
weightiness  of  the  matter,  the  factfi  and  circumstances  which  charac- 
terize the  dissensions  which  now  are  laying  desolate  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  no  Government  more  desires  the  prompt  termination  than 
does  that  of  the  Netherlands,  I  think  I  may  express  the  conviction  that 
the  Sumter  is  not  a  privateer,  but  a  man-of-war— grounding  myself  on 
the  following  considerations  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel 
given  in  writing  to  the  governor  of  Cura9oa,  who  had  made  known  that 
he  would  not  allow  a  privateer  to  come  into  the  port,  and  had  then  de- 
manded explanations  as  to  the  character  of  the  vessel.  This  declaration 
purported  '  the  Sumter  is  a  ship  of- war  duly  comujiissioned  by  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  Confederate  States.' 

"The  Netherlands  frovernor  had  tx>  be  contented  with  the  word  of  the 
commander  couched  in  writing.  Mr.  Ortolan  (Diplomatic  de  la  Mer, 
i,  217),  in  speaking  of  the  evidence  of  nationality  of  vessels-of-war, 
thus  expresses  himself: 

"  'The  flag  and  the  pennant  are  visible  indications,  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  give  faith  to  them  until  they  are  sustained  by  a  cannon  shot.' 

"  The  attestation  of  the  commander  may  be  exigible,  but  other  proofs 
must  be  presumed ;  and,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  no 
foreign  power  has  the  right  to  obtain  the  exhibition  of  them. 

"  Therefore  the  colonial  council  has  unanimously  concluded  that  the 
word  of  the  commanding  officer  was  sufficient. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  vessel  armed  for  war  by  private  penoM  is 
called  '  privateer.'  The  character  of  such  vessel  ii$  settled  precisely, 
and,  like  her  English  name  (privateer),  indicates  sufficiently  under  this 
circumstance  that  she  is  a  private  armed  vessel — name  which  Mr, 
Wbeaton  gives  them.    (Elements  of  International  Law,  ii,  19.) 
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^^  Privateering  ie  the  maritime  warfare  which  privateers  are  authorized 
to  make,  for  their  otrn  aeoountj  against  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy 
by  virtae  of  letters  of  marque  which  are  issued  to  them  by  the  state. 

'*  The  Sumter  is  not  a  private  vessel ;  is  not  the  private  property  of 
unconnected  individuals — of  private  shipowners.  She,  therefore,  can- 
not be  a  privateer;  she  can  only  be  a  shipof-war  or  ship  of  the  state 
armed  for  cruising.  Thus  the  Sumter  is  designated,  in  the  extract  au* 
nexed  from  Harpers  Weekly,  under  the  name  of '  rebel  ship-of-war.' 

"  Thirdly.  It  cannot  be  held,  as  you  propose  in  your  dispatch  of  the 
9th  of  this  month,  that  all  vessels  carrying  the  Confederate  flag  are, 
without  distinction,  to  be  considered  as  privateers,  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  examples  of  history,  require 
that  the  rights  of  war  be  accorded  to  those  States. 

^<  The  Government  of  the  United  States  holds  that  it  should  consider 
the  States  of  the  South  as  rebels. 

^^  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  King's  Government  to  pronounce  upon 
the  subject  of  a  question  which  is  entirely  within  the  domain  of  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  United  States;  neither  has  it  to  inquire 
whether,  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution  which  rules  that  Republic,  the 
States  of  the  South  can  separate  from  the  central  Government,  and 
whether  they  ought,  then,  aye  or  no,  to  be  reputed  as  rebels  during  the 
lirst  period  of  the  difficulties. 

'^  But  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  observe  to  you,  sir,  that,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  best  publicists,  such  as  Vattel  (iii,  c.  18,  §  292),  and  Mr, 
de  Bayneval  (Droit  de  la  Nation  et  des  Gens,  i,  161),  there  is  a  notable 
difference  between  rebellion  and  civil  war.  *  When,'  says  V^attel,  *  a 
party  is  formed  in  the  state  which  no  longer  obeys  its  sovereign  and 
is  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  him,  or,  in  a  Republic,  when  the 
nation  divides  into  two  opposing  parties  and  on  one  side  and  the  other 
take  up  arms,  then  it  is  civil  war.'  It  is,  therefore,  the  latter  which 
now  agitates  the  great  American  Republic. 

*'  But,  in  this  case,  the  rights  of  war  must  be  accorded  to  the  two 
parties. 

*^Let  me  be  allowed  to  cite  here  only  two  passages;  the  one  from 
Vattel  (ii,  c.  4,  §  56),  which  reads:  ^Whenever  affairs  reach  to  civil 
war  the  ties  of  political  association  are  broken,  or  at  least  suspended, 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  people.  They  may  be  considered  as  two 
distinct  powers ;  and,  since  one  and  the  other  are  independent  of  any 
foreign  authority,  no  one  has  the  right  to  judge  between  them.  Each 
of  them  may  be  right.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as 
having  equal  right.'  The  other  passage  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a 
former  minister,  himself  belonging  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  VVheaton, 
who  (in  his  Elements  of  International  Law,  c.  i,  35,  Am.  ed.,  part 
1,  p.  32),  thus  expresses  himself:  ^If  the  foreign  state  would  observe 
absolute  neutrality  in  the  face  of  dissensions  which  disturb  another 
state,  it  must  accord  to  both  belligerent  parties  all  the  rights  which 
war  accords  to  public  enemies,  such  as  the  right  of  blockade  and  the 
right  of  intercepting  merchandise  contraband  of  war.' 

^^  As  for  historic  evidence,  it  will  suffice  to  call  to  mind  from  ancient 
times  the  struggle  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Spain,  and  from  modern 
date  the  war  between  the  Hispauo- American  colonies  tind  the  mother 
country  since  1810,  the  war  of  independence  of  Greece  I'rom  Turkey 
since  1821,  etp. 

^<  It  will  doubtless  be  useless  to  recollect,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
principle  to  see  only  insurgents  in  rhe  States  of  the  South,  having 
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neither  sovereigoty  nor  rights  of  war,  nor  of  peace,  was  put  forward 
by  England,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence  of  the 
Anglo  American  colonies,  in  the  vindicatory  memoir  published  by  the 
British  Court  in  1778  in  answer  to  the  exposition  of  the  motives  for 
the  conduct  of  France,  which  had  lately  signed,  on  the  6th  day  of 
February  of  that  year,  a  treaty  with  the  Unit-ed  States,  in  which  they 
were  regarded  as  an  independent  nation. 

"  But  the  Court  of  Versailles  set  out  from  other  principles,  which 
she  developed  in  *  Observations  on  the  Vindicatory  Memoir  of  the  Court 
of  London,'  saying,  among  other  things:  ^  It  is  sufficient  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  llis  Majesty  that  the  colonies  had  established  their  independ- 
ence not  merely  by  a  solemn  declaration,  but  also  in  fact,  and  had 
maintained  it  against  the  efibrts  of  the  mother  country.' 

^'  Existing  circumstances  seem  to  present  the  same  characteristics; 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  States  of  the  South  as  rebels,  and  accuse 
them  of  felony  there  might  here  be  cited  as  applicable  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Confederates  the  following 
rernark  of  the  Court  of  Versailles :  '  In  adv.mciug  this  proposition  ^that 
the  possession  of  independence,  of  which  the  French  Cabinet  saia  the 
Americans  were  iu  the  enjoyment  in  1778,  was  a  veritable  felony),  the 
English  minister  had,  without  doubt,  forgotten  the  course  he  had  him- 
self taken  towards  the  Americans  from  the  publication  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  is  remembered  that  the  creatures  of  the  court 
constantly  called  upon  the  rebellion  vengeance  and  destruction.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  all  their  clamors,  the  English  minister  abstained, 
after  the  Declarati6n  of  Independence,  from  prosecuting  the  Americans 
as  rebels ;  he  observed,  and  still  observes  towards  them,  the  rules  of 
war  usual  among  independent  nations.  American  prisoners  have  been 
exchanged  through  cartels,'  etc. 

"  The  rights  of  war  cannot,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, be  refused  to  the  Confederate  States ;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  recognition  of  these  rights  does  not  import  iu  favor  of  such  States 
recognition  of  their  sovereignty. 

"'Foreign  nations,'  says  Mr.  Martens  (Precis  du  Droit  des  Qens,  1. 
viii,  c.  3,  §  264),  '  cannot  refuse  to  consider  as  lawful  enemies  those 
who  are  empowered  by  their  actual  Government,  whatever  that  may  be. 
This  is  not  recognition  of  its  legitimacy? 

"  This  last  recognition  can  only  spring  from  express  and  official  de- 
claration, which  no  one  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  has  thus  far  made. 

"  Finally,  and  in  the  last  place,  I  permit  myself  here  to  cite  the  ex- 
ample of  the  American  privateer  Paul  Jones. 

"  This  vessel,  considered  as  a  pirate  by  England,  had  captured  two  of 
Eis  Britannic  VLajesty's  ships  iu  Ociober,  1770.  She  took  them  into  the 
Texel,  and  remained  there  more  than  two  months,  notwithstanding  the 
representations  of  Mr.  York,  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  at  The  Hague, 
who  considered  the  asylum  accorded  to  such  privateer  (pirate  as  he 
called  it  in  his  memoir  to  the  States  General  of  2Ist  March,  1780)  as 
directly  contrary  to  treaties,  and  even  to  tjie  ordinances  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic. 

"Mr.  York  demanded  that  the  English  vessels  should  be  released. 

"The  States  General  refused  the  restitution  of  the  prizes. 

"  The  United  States,  whose  belligerent  rights  were  not  recognized  by 
England,  enjoyed  at  that  period  the  same  treatment  in  t|jB  ports  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  as  the  Netherlands  authorities  have 
now  accorded  to  the  Confederate  States. 
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"  If  the  Cabinet  of  The  Hague  cannot,  therefore,  b.v  force  of  the  pre- 
ceding, class  all  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  armed  for  war  in  the 
category  of  privateers,  much  less  can  it  treat  them  aspirates  (as  you 
call  them  in  your  dispatch  of  the  12tl)  of  this  month),  or  consider  the 
Sumter  as  engaged  in  a  filibustering  expedition — 'engaged  in  a  pirat- 
ical expedition  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States' — as  it  reads 
iu  your  communication  of  the  2d  of  September. 

'^  Here  again  historic  antecedents  militate  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

''  Is  there  need,  in  fact,  to  remind  yon  that  at  the  outset  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  in  1778,  the  English  refused  to  recognize  Amer- 
ican privateers  as  lawful  enemies,  under  the  pretense  that  the  letters  of 
marque  which  they  bore  did  not  emanate  from  a  sovereign,  but  from 
revolted  subjects  t 

<'  But  Great  Britain  soon  had  to  desist  from  this  pretension,  and  to 
accord  international  treatment  to  the  colonists  in  arms  against  the 
mother  country. 

''  The  frankness  with  which  the  King's  Government  has  expressed  its 
convictions  in  relation  to  the  course  to  be  taken  towards  the  States  of 
the  South  will,  without  doubt,  be  estimated  at  its  just  value  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

''  It  will  perceive  therein  the  well-settled  intention  to  preserve  in 
safety  the  rights  of  neutrality ;  to  lay  down  for  itself  and  to  follow  a  line 
of  conduct  equally  distant  from  feebleness  as  from  too  great  adventurons- 
uess,  but  suitable  for  maintaining  intact  the  dignity  of  the  state. 

'<  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  desires  to  observe,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  existing  affairs  in  America,  a  perfect  and  absolute  neutrality, 
and  to  abstain  therefore  from  the  slightest  act  of  partiality. 

^^According  to  Hubner  (Saisie  de  B&timents  Neutres), '  neutrality 
consists  in  absolute  inaction  relative  to  war,  and  in  exact  and  perfect 
impartiality  manifested  by  facts  in  regard  to  the  belligerents,  as  far  as 
this  impartiality  has  relation  to  the  war,  and  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate measures  tor  its  prosecution.' 

^'  *  Neutrality,'  says  Azuni  (Droits  Maritimes),  Ms  the  continuation  in 
a  state  of  peace  of  a  power  which,  when  war  is  kindled  between  two  or 
more  nations,  absolutely  abstains  from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest.' 
^*'  But  if  the  proposition  be  admitted  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  Con- 
federate States  armed  for  war  should  be  considered  prima  fade  as  pri- 
vateers, would  there  not  be  a  flagrant  inequality  between  the  treatment 
and  the  favors  accorded  to  vessels  of-war  of  the  United  States  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  have  not  for  the  moment  a 
navy  properly  so  called  ? 

"This,  evidently,  would  be  giving  proof  of  partiality  incompatible 
with  real  duties  of  neutrality.  The  only  question  in  to  determine  with 
exactitude  the  distinctive  characteristics  between  a  privateer  and  a 
sbip-of  war,  although  this  may  be  difficult  of  execution.  Thus  is  ig- 
uored  that  which  Count  Beveutlon,  envoy  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at 
Madrid,  drew  attention  to  in  1782,  that  there  exists  among  the  maritime 
powers  regulations  or  conventions  between  sovereigns,  which  oblige 
them  to  equip  their  vessels  in  a  certain  manner,  that  they  may  be  held 
veritably  armed  for  war. 

^<  You  express  also,  in  your  dispatch  of  September  2,  the  hope  that 
the  Netherlaods  Government  will  do  justice  to  your  reclamation,  ground- 
ing yourself  on  the  tenor  of  treaties  existing  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and^ 
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finally,  upon  the  assaranc^es  you  have  received  froui  the  Kiug^s  Govern- 
ment. 

"Amidst  all  the  European  i)ower8  there  are  few  who  have  better  de- 
fended the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  have  suffered  more  in  this  noble  cause 
than  Denmark  ;  and  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen  of  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Count  Bernstorff,  has  been  able  to  declare  with  justice,  in 
his  memoir  of  July  28,  179J,  a  document  that  will  long  continue  to  be 
celebrated:  'A neutral  power  fulfills  all  its  duties  by  never  departing 
from  the  most  strict  impartiality,  nor  from  the  avowed  meaning  of  its 
treaties.' 

"  I  have  endeavored,  sir,  to  show,  in  what  precedes,  that  the  Grovera- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  has  fulfilled  conscientiously  its  first  duty  and 
will  adhere  faithfully  thereto. 

"  The  Cabinet  of  The  Hague  does  not  observe  and  will  not  observe  less 
religiously  the  tenor  of  treaties. 

"The  treaty  of  the  lJ)th  of  January,  1839,  and  the  additional  conven- 
tion of  the  26th  of  August,  1852,  only  relate  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion ;  the  only  treaties  that  can  be  invoked  in  the  present  case  are  those 
of  the  8th  of  October,  1782. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  princi- 
ples on  the  question  of  deciding  whether  these  treaties  can  still  be  con- 
sidered as  actually  in  force,  and  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  has  implicitly  recognized,  by 
the  very  reclamation  which  is  the  object  of  your  dispatches,  that  the 
treaties  of  1782  cannot  any  longer  be  invoked  as  the  basis  of  interna- 
tional relations  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

"  I  will  only  take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  you,  sir,  that  the  execa- 
tion  of  the  stipulations  included  in  those  diplomatic  acts  would  be  far, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  from  being  favorable  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic. 

"In  fact  we  should,  in  this  case,  admit  to  our  ports  privateers  with 
their  prizes,  which  could  even  be  sold  there  by  virtue  of  article  5  of  the 
before-cited  convention  of  1782  on  rescues. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  treaty  of  1782,  having  been 
concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America,  could  not  be  invoked  by 
a  part  of  the  Union  which  had  seceded  from  the  central  Government, 
and  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  this  thorny  question  of  pab- 
lic  law  would  give  rise,  should  the  case  occur,  to  very  serious  difiicnl- 
ties. 

"  But  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  spoken  of  was 
concluded,  even  before  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  by  England 
in  1783,  with  the  oldest  members  of  the  Republic,  among  others,  to 
wit,  with  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and 
that  those  States  actually  figure  among  the  secessionists. 

"  In  1782  the  Republic  of  North  America  was  only  a  simple  confedera- 
tion of  States,  remaining  sovereign,  united  only  for  common  defense 
(Staatenbund),  and  it  is  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  that  the  pact  which  binds  together 
the  United  States  received  the  character  which  is  attributed  to  it  by 
Mr.  Wheaton,  also  (Elements  of  International  Law),  of  a  perfect  union 
betwec'U  all  the  members  as  one  people  under  one  Government,  federal 
and  supreme  (Bundestaat),  '  a  commonwealth,' according  to  Mr.  Mot- 
ley in  his  pamphlet,  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  p.  71. 

"  In  view  of  this  fnitdainental  dilierence  between  uie  present  charac- 
ter of  the  Goverumeut  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  party  con. 
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traotingthe  treaty  of  1782,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  in  equity  the 
privilege  of  the  secessionist  States  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  uot  escape  your  penetration  that  it  is  preferable, 
as  well  for  the  Ni»tberlands  as  for  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  to  leave 
the  tre^ity  above  mentioned  at  rest,  and  that,  in  excluding  privateers 
from  its  ports  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  acted  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  which  it  is  bound 
by  feelings  of  a  friendship  which  dates  even  from  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  which  the  King's 
Government  will  make  ever}'  effort  to  maintain  and  consolidate  more 
and  more. 

'^According  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  cases  in  which  the  neutrality  of 
a  power  is  more  advantageous  to  one  party  than  to  the  other  do  not  affect 
or  impair  it ;  it  suffices  that  the  neutrality  be  perfect  and  strictly  ob- 
served. The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  not  departed  from  it, 
therefore,  in  denying  admission  to  the  ports  of  His  Majesty's  territories 
to  privateers,  although  at  first  glance  this  determination  is  unfavorable 
to  the  Southern  States. 

"  The  difficulties  which  have  actually  arisen,  and  which  may  be  re- 
newed hereafter,  the  desire  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  everything  that 
could  compromise  the  good  understanding  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands,  impose  on  the  last  the  obli- 
gation to  examine  with  scrupulous  attention  if  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  principles  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  develop  might  not  in 
some  particular  cases  impair  the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  the  Cabi- 
net of  The  Hague  desires  to  observe.  If,  for  example,  we  had  room  to 
believe  that  the  Sumter,  or  any  other  vessel  of  one  of  the  two  bellig- 
erent parties,  sought  to  make  of  Curagoa,  or  any  other  port  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  base  of  operations  against  the  commerce  of 
the  adverse  party,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  the 
first  to  perceive  Uiat  such  acts  would  be  a  real  infraction,  not  merely 
of  the  neutrality  we  wish  to  observe,  but  also  of  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  territorial  seas  of  the  state ;  the  duty  of  a  neutral  state  being 
to  take  care  that  vessels  of  the  belligerent  parties  commit  no  acts  of 
hostility  within  the  limits  of  its  territory,  and  do  not  keep  watch  in 
the  ports  of  its  dominion  to  course  from  them  after  vessels  of  the  ad- 
verse party. 

^^Instructions  on  this  point  will  be  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the 
Netherlands  colonial  possessions. 

^^  I  flatter  myself  that  the  preceding  explanations  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince the  Federal  Government  of  the  unchangeable  desire  of  that  of 
the  Netherlands  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  will  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  slightest  trace  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
Cabinets  of  The  Hague  and  of  Washington." 

Baron  von  Znylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  at  The 
Hagne,  Sept.  17, 1861.     Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

^' By  some  accident  our  foreign  mail  missed  the  steamer.  It  is  only 
just  now  that  I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  September  4  (No.  16). 
The  proceeding  at  Cura5oa  in  regard  to  the  Sumter  was  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  entirely  contrary  to  what  this  Government  had  expected 
from  that  of  Holland,  that  I  lose  no  time  in  instructing  you  to  urge  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  with  as  much  earnestness  as  possible.  1 
cannot  believe  that  that  Government  will  hesitate  to  disavow  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  authorities  if  they  have  been  correctly  reported  to  this  De- 
partmeut." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to.Mr.  Pike,  Sept.  28, 1861.    M8S.  Inst.,  Netheriands; 
Dip.  Corr.,  1861. 

^^I  am  just  now  informed  by  a  dispatch  ^m  Henry  Sawyer,  esq^our 
consal  at  Paramaribo,  that  on  the  19th  day  of  August  last  the  piraticial 
steamer  Sumter  entered  that  port,  and  was  allowed  by  the  authorities 
there  to  approach  the  town,  and  to  purchase  and  to  receive  coals,  to 
stay  during  her  pleasure,  and  to  retire  unmolested,  all  of  which  was 
done  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  consul. 

^' You  will  lose  no  time  in  soliciting  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  be  well  aware  that  it  is  the  second  instance  of  the  same  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  same  vessel  in  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies. 

^<  It  is  some  relief  of  the  sense  of  injury  which  we  feel  that  we  do 
Ui)t  certainly  know  that  the  authorities  who  have  permitted  these 
wroDgs  had  received  instructions  from  their  home  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  emergency.  We 
therefore  hope  for  satisfactory  explanations.  But,  in  any  case,  you  will 
inform  that  Government  that  the  United  States  will  expect  them^to 
visit  those  authorities  with  a  censure  so  unreserved  as  will  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  injuries  hereafter.  An  early  resolution  of  the 
subject  is  imperatively  necessary,  in  order  that  this  Government  may 
determine  what  is  required  for  the  protection  of  its  national  rights  in 
the  Dutch  American  ports.'' 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  4,  1861 ;  ibid. 

"  Since  ray  last  (under  date  of  October  2)  I  have  received  a  letter 

from  the  United  States  consul  at  Paramaribo,  of  which  the  following  is 

a  copy: 

*'  *  United  Statbs  Consulatk, 

"  *P(fri  of  Paramariho,  September  4,  1861. 
"  *  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  (but  with  chagrin)  to  inform  you  that  the  rebel  steamer 
Sumter  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  left  on  the  3l8t,  having  been 
aUowed  to  ooal  and  refit.    I  used  my  best  endeavors  to  prevent  it  without  avail. 
**  *  I  am,  &c., 

"*  Henry  Sawye^i.' 

<<  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  it  I  addressed  the  following  not.e  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs : 

"  *  The  Hague,  October  8,  1861, 

'^^SiB:  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  the  American 
consul  at  Paramaribo  under  date  of  the  4th  September  last,  which  £  lose 
no  time  in  laying  before  your  excellency. 

"*The  consul  states'" — [see  above]. 

^^  ^The  reappearance  of  the  Sumter  in  a  port  of  the  Netherlands,  after 
so  brief  an  interval,  seems  to  disclose  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  Opveru- 
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ment  to  practice  upon  the  presumed  IndiflereDce,  the  expected  favor,  or 
the  fancied  weakness  of  the  Dutch  Government. 

"''During  a  period  of  forty-six  days,  during  which  we  have  heard  of 
this  piratical  vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  it  would  appear  that  she  had 
been  twice  entertained  and  supplied  at  Dutch  ports,  and  spent  eighteen 
days  under  their  shelter. 

"^This  can  be  no  accidental  circumstance. 

"  *  In  the  multitude  of  harbors  with  which  the  West  India  seas  abound, 
the  Sumter  has  had  no  occasion  to  confine  her  visits  so  entirely  to  the 
ports  of  one  nation,  especially  one  so  scantily  supplied  with  them  as  Hol- 
land. And  the  fact  that  she  does  so  is,  in  myjudgment,  not  fairly  sus- 
ceptible of  any  other  interpretation  than  the  one  I  have  given. 

"'I  feel  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  will  see 
in  this  repeated  visit  of  the  Sumter  (this  time,  it  appears,  without  any 
pretext)  a  distinct  violation  of  its  neutrality  according  to  its  own  views, 
88  laid  down  in  your  excellency's  communication  to  me  of  the  I7th  of 
September  last,  and  a  case  which  will  call  for  the  energetic  assertion  of 
\t%  purpose  expressed  in  the  paper  referred  to,  namely,  not  to  allow  its 
ports  to  be  made  the  base  of  hostile  operations  against  the  United 
States.  For  that  the  Sumter  is  clearly  making  such  use  of  the  Dutch 
I>orts  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  controversy. 

"  '  In  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  general  subject  to  which  this 
case  belongs,  and  of  the,  questions  and  relations  involved  therein,  I 
shall  be  excused  tor  the  brevity  of  this  communication  upon  a  topic  of 
so  much  importance  and  so  provocative  of  comment. 

"^The  undersigned  avails  himself,'  etc. 

"I  called  to-day  upon  Baron  Von  Zuylen,  but  he  was  absent,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  be  able  to  see  him  again  before  the  close  of  the  mail 
which  takes  this.  And  I  do  not  know  that  an  interview  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  existing  state  of  things  or  give  me  any  new  information. 
This  Government's  intentions  are  good ;  and  it  desires  to  avoid  all  dif- 
ficulty with  the  United  States,  and  with  everybody  else. 

''Aj8  I  stated  in  my  dispatch  of  the  25th  September,  I  have  confidence 
that  orders  have  been  given  that  will  impede  the  operations  of  these 
vessels  in  Dutch  ports  hereafter,  and  probably  drive  them  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  9,  1861 ;  ibid. 

''The  delay  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  in  disposing  of 
the  unpleasant  questions  which  have  arisen  concerning  the  American 
pirates  in  the  colonies  of  that  country  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern ; 
and  you  are  instructed,  if  you  find  it  necessary,  to  use  such  urgency 
as  may  be  effectual  to  obtain  the  definitive  decision  of  that  Government 
thereon  so  early  that  it  may  be  considered  by  the  President  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December  next." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  10, 1861 ;  ilnd. 

"After  reflection,  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  Sumter,  and  her  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  port  of  Paramaribo  (this  time  apparently  without 
pretext  of  any  kind),  I  have  felt,  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Dutch  Government  in  their  communication  to  me  of  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, that  we  were  entitled  to  be  specially  informed  of  the  precise 
interpretation  which  this  Government  puts  upon  their  general  declara- 
tion in  the  communication  referred  to,  namely  that  it  will  not  permit 
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its  ports  to  be  made  the  base  of  hostUe  operatious  against  the  United 
States  commerce. 

'^  I  have  accordingly  made  the  direct  inquiry  of  Baron  Van  Znylen, 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  res|>onse  to  that  com 
munication.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  Baron  Van  Znylen  has  informed 
me  that,  previous  to  his  receiving  information  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Sumter  at  Paramaribo,  orders  were  issued  Uy  the  department  of  the 
colonies,  instructing  the  colonial  authorities  not  to  {lermit  che  repetition 
of  the  visits  of  the  Sumter  and  other  vessels  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States ;  and  if  they  did  make  their  appearance  in  Dutch  ports,  to 
require  them  to  leave  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  penalty  of  being 
held  to  occupy  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Government  of  thil^  Neth- 
erlands. And  further,  that  those  authorities  have  also  been  instructed 
to  forbid  the  furnishing  of  such  vessels  with  more  than  twenty-foar 
hours'  supply  of  fuel.  These  instructions,  thus  defined,  are  to  the  point. 
Whether  they  have  been  made  general,  acid  with  that  disregard  of  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rights  of  mere  belligerents  and  those  of  recognized 
nationalities,  enjoying  pacific  relations  and  acting  under  treaties  of 
amity  and  friendship,  that  mark  the  communication  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  I  did  not  deem  it  pertinent  to  inquire,  nor  do  I  consider  the 
inquiry  of  any  value  as  regards  the  practic^  bearings  of  this  case. 

^^  In  compliance  with  my  request,  Baron  Van  Zuylen  has4>romised  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  order  referred  to,  which,  when  receiv^, 
1  shall  transmit  to  you  without  delay. 

'' Although  this  order,  as  thus  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Van  Znylen, 
ouly  sustains  the  expectations  I  have  expressed  to  you  on  two  former 
occasions  as  to  what  the  action  of  this  Government  would  be,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  present  attitude  of  the  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  sur- 
prise to  me  that  a  copy  of  it  should  not  have  been  tendered  without 
waiting  to  have  it  asked  for.    •    •    • 

'^Taking  it  to  be  as  herein  described,  I  do  not  see  that  the  position  of 
this  Government,  so  far  as  its  action  is  concerned,  is  amenable  to  very 
grave  censure,  whatever  may  be  siid  of  its  theoretic  views,  since  the 
Dutch  ports  are  now  substantially  shut  to  the  vessels.  The  restriction 
in  regard  to  supplying  fuel,  if  adopted  by  other  powers  holding  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  will  put  an  end  to  rebel  operations  by  steam  in  those 
seas. 

*'  I  take  some  gratification  in  reflecting  that  my  persistent  appeals  to 
the  Government  to  issue  specific  orders,  on  some  ground,  to  their  colonial 
authorities,  looking  to  theexolusion  of  the  piratical  vesselsof  the  seceding 
States  from  the  Dutch  ports,  have  not  been  wholly  unavailing.  That 
the  Government  has  argued  against  it,  and  declined  acting  on  any  sug- 
gestion I  could  make,  is  of  smajl  consequence, so  long  as  they  have  found 
out  a  way  of  their  own  of  doing  the  thing  that  was  needed. 

''  Baron  Van  Zuylen  has  renewedly  expressed  great  regret  that  any 
questions  should  have  arisen  between  the  two  Governments." 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  12,  1861 ;  ibid, 

^^1  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  the  reply  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
'ciffairs  to  the  communication  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  8th  instant,  in 
regard  to  the  reappearance  of  the  Sumter  at  Paramaribo.  He  states 
therein  the  character  of  the  orders  which  have  been  sent  to  the  colonial 
authorities,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  dispatch  of  October  12  (No. 
22). 
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• 

^^The  British  miuister  heie,  Sir  Andrew  Bnchanan,  expressed  in- 
credulity and  sn)  prise  when  I  informed  him  this  Government  had  issued 
the  order  in  question.  He  dechired  the  British  Government  would  not 
do  it,  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  said  it  was  giving  us  an  advantage,  and  was  not  therefore  neutral 
conduct.  He  added  that  Russia  asked  Sweden  to  close  her  ports  against 
both  belligeients  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  England  would  not  per- 
mit it,  alleging  that  as  Russia  did  not  want  to  use  them,  and  England 
did,  it  gave  the  former  an  advantage  to  which  that  power  was  not  en- 
titled. The  British  Government  held  that  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  had  no 
right  to  alter  the  natural  situation  unless  it  ofierated  equally. 

^^  You  see  herein  how  thoroughly  English  officials  (and  it  seems  to  me 
all  others)  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  a  mere  belligerent 
are  the  same  as  the  rights  of  a  nation,  in  cases  like  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. 

^^  I  have  received  to  day  a  letter  from  our  consul  at  Paramaribo,  dated 
September  20,  in  which  he  says  tlie  United  States  steamer  Powhatan 
arrived  there  on  the  14th  in  search  of  the  Sumter,  and  left  for  Brazil 
the  same  day;  also  that  the  Keystone  State  arrived  on  the  18th  on  the 
same  errand,  and  left  on  the  19th  for  the  West  India  Islands." 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  16, 1861 ;  ibid. 

^^  By  your  dispatch  of  the  8th  of  this  month  you  have  fixed  my  atten- 
tention  on  the  arrival  of  the  Sumter  at  Paramaribo,  and  you  complain 
that  on  this  occasion  the  said  vessel  was  admitted  into  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  during  eighteen  days  out  of  the  forty-six  in  which  the  Sum- 
ter had  shown  herself  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

*'  You  suppose  that  this  is  not  a  fortuitous  case,  and  you  demand  that 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  communication  of  the  17th  September  last, 
may  not  permit  its  ports  to  serve  as  stations  or  as  base  of  hostile  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

**  You  have  not  deemed  it  your  duty  to  enter  for  the  moment  on  the 
discussion  of  the  arguments  contained  in  my  above-mentioned  communi- 
cation^ but  you  say  that  you  wish  to  await  preliminarily  the  reply  of  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington. 

*'  I  may,  therefore,  on  my  part,  confine  myself  for  the  moment  to  re- 
ferring, as  to  what  regards  the  admission  in  general  of  the  Sumter  into 
the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  character  of  this  vessel,  to  the  ar- 
guments contained  in  my  communication  of  the  17th  September,  from 
which  it  follows  that  if  we  do  not  choose  to  consklev  prima  facie  all  the 
ships  of  the  seceding  States  as  privateers,  and  if,  in  the  present  case, 
the  Sumter  could  not  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, comprised  among  such,  entrance  to  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands 
cannot  be  prohibited  to  that  vessel  without  a  departure  from  neutrality 
and  from  the  express  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment. 

^^  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  latter,  in  forbidding  access  to 
the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  privateers,  favors  the  United  States 
much  more,  among  others,  than  the  declaration  of  the  10th  of  June  by 
the  French  Government,  which,  not  permitting  any  vessel -of- war  or 
privateer  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents  to  sojourn  ttiih  prizes 
in  the  ports  of  the  Empire  for  longer  time  than  twenty-four  hours,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  shelter  through  stress  {reldche  forcie)^  admits  them  with- 
out distinction  when  they  do  not  bring  prizes  with  them.    But,  without 
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enteriug  here  into  useless  developments,  I  think  I  may  observe  to  yoa, 
sir,  that  the  Eoyal  Government,  whilst  refusing  to  treat  as  pirates,  or 
even  to  consider  as  privateers,  all  the  vessels  of  the  Southern  States,  has 
^itriven,  as  much  as  the  duties  of  strict  neutrality  i)ermit,  to  keep  the 
Sumter  away  from  our  ports.  When  this  vessel  arrived  at  Paramaribo, 
the  commanders  of  two  ships  of  the  French  imperial  marine  which  were 
there  at  the  time,  declared  to  the  governor  of  Surinam  that  the  Sumter 
was  a  regular  vesselof-war  and  not  a  privateer.  The  commander  of  Uie 
Sumter  exhibited  afterwards,  to  the  same  functionary,  his  commission 
as  commandant  in  a  regular  navy. 

^^  Although  there  was  no  reason,  under  such  circamstances,  to  refuse  to 
the  Sumter  the  enjoyment  of  the  law  of  hospitality  in  all  its  extent^  the 
governor,  before  referred  to,  strove  to  limit  it  as  much  as  possible.  Thus, 
although  pit  coal  is  not  reputed  contraband,  if  not  at  most,  and  within 
a  recent  time  only,  contraband  by  accident,  it  was  not  supplied  to  the 
Sumter  except  in  the  very  restricted  quantity  of  125  tons,  at  the  most 
sufficient  for  four  days'  progress. 

*'  However,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  wishing  to  give  a 
fresh  proof  of  its  desire  [to  avoid]  all  that  could  give  the  slightest  sub- 
ject for  complaint  to  tiie  United  States,  has  just  sent  instructions  to  the 
colonial  authorities,  enjoining  them  not  to  admit,  except  in  case  of  shel- 
ter from  stress  {reldofie  forcSe)^  the  vessels-of-war  and  privateers  of  the 
two  belligerent  parties,  unless  for  twice  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to 
permit  them,  when  they  are  steamers,  to  provided  themselves  with  a 
quantity  of  coal  more  than  sufficient  for  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours. 

^^  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Cabinet  of  The  Hague  will  not  depart 
from  the  principles  mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  reply  of  the  I7th  Sep- 
tember, of  which  you  demand  the  application  j  it  does  know  and  will 
know  how  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  obligations  of  Impartiality  and 
of  neutrality,  without  losing  sight  of  the  care  for  its  own  dignity. 

''  Called  by  the  confidence  of  the  King  to  maintain  that  dignity,  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  to  direct  the  relations  of  the  state 
with  foreign  powers,  I  know  not  how  to  conceal  from  you,  sir,  that  cer- 
tain expressions  in  your  communications  above  mentioned,  of  the  23d 
and  25th  September  last  have  caused  an  unpleasant  impression  on  the 
King's  Government,  and  do  not  appear  to  me  to  correspond  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  striven  to  treat  the  question  now  under  discus- 
sion, or  with  the  desire  which  actuates  the  Government  of  the  Aether- 
landjs  to  seek  for  a  solution  perfectly  in  harmony  with  its  sentiments  of 
friendship  towards  the  United  States,  and  with  the  observance  of 
treaties. 

^^  The  feeling  of  distrust  which  seems  to  have  dictated  your  last  dis- 
patch of  the  8th  of  this  month,  and  which  shows  itself  especially  in 
some  entirely  erroneous  appreciations  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  gives  to  the  last,  strong  in  its  good  faith  and  in  its 
friendly  intentions,  just  cause  for  astonishment.  So,  then,  the  Cabinet 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  form  part  deems  that  it  may  dispense  with 
undertaking  a  justification  useless  to  all  who  examine  impartially  and 
without  passion  the  events  which  have  taken  pla<^e. 

'<  The  news  which  has  reached  me  from  the  royal  legations  at  London 
and  at  Washington,  relative  to  the  con<luct  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  affair  of  the  Sumter,  can  only  corroborate  the  views  developed 
in  my  reply  of  the  17th  September  last,  and  in  the  present  communica- 
tion. 

^^  It  results  from  this,  in  effect,  that  not  only  has  the  British  Govern- 
ment treated  the  Sumter  exactly  as  was  done  at  Cura9oa,  since  that 
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vessel  sojourned  six  or  seven  days  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  she 
was  received  amicably  and  considered  as  a  vessel-of-war,  but  that  the 
Orown  lawyers  of  England,  having  been  cousultod  on  the  matter,  have 
unanimously  declaied  that  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  that  colony 
of  England  had  been  in  all  points  in  conformity  with  the  Queen's  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality. 

^^According  to  them  the  Sumter  was  not  a  privateer  but  a  regular 
vessel  of  war  (duly  commissioned),  belonging  to  a  state  possessing  the 
rights  of  war  (belligerent  rights). 

^^The  Sumter,  then,  has  been  treated  as  a  vessel-of-war  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been,  and  that  vessel  had  the  same  right  to  obtain 
supplies  at  Trinidad  as  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  Northern 
States." 

0 

Baron  Van  Zaylen,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  15,  1861 ;  ibid, 

<<  Your  dispatch  of  the  25th  of  September,  No.  18,  has  been  received. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  note  which  was  addressed  to  you  by  Baron  Van 
Zuylen,  on  the  17th  day  of  September  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  pirate  steamer  Sumter  into  the  port  of  Gnrayoa. 

<<  I  reproduce  the  account  of  that  transaction,  which  was  made  by  this 
Government  a  subject  of  complaint  to  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  steamer  Sumter  hove  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Gura9oa  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  pilot,  who  immedi- 
ately took  to  sea.  On  his  reaching  the  pirate  vessel  she  hoisted  what 
is  called  the  Confederate  flag,  and  the  same  being  unknown  in  that  port, 
the  pilot  told  the  captain  that  he  had  to  report  to  the  governor  before 
taking  the  vessel  into  port.  The  pilot  having  made  this  report,  the  gov- 
ernor replied  to  the  captain  that,  according  to  orders  from  the  supreme 
Government,  he  could  not  admit  privateers  into  the  port,  nor  their 
prizes,  but  in  the  case  of  distress,  and  therefore  the  steamer  could  not 
be  admitted  before  her  character  was  perfectly  known. 

*^  In  reply  to  this  message  the  captain  of  the  steamer  remained  outside 
of  the  port  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  gov- 
ernor, by  an  officer,  stating  th^t  his  vessel  being  a  duly  commissioned 
man-of-war  of  the  Confederate  States,  he  desired  to  enter  the  port  for  a 
few  days.  The  colonial  court  assembled  the  same  evening,  and,  on  the 
ground  of  the  declaration  and  assurance  of  the  privateer  captain  that 
the  vessel  is  not  a  privateer,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  enter  the 
port,  and  she  entered  accordingly. 

*^The  consul  of  the  United  States  thereupon  informed  the  governor, 
by  a  note,  that  the  steamer  was,  by  the  laws  and  express  declaration  of 
the  United  States,  a  pirate,  and  that  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to 
Cura^oa  she  had  taken  and  sent  for  sale  to  the  Spanish  island  of  Cuba 
several  American  merchant  vessels,  and  on  these  grounds  he  asked  upon 
what  pretext  and  conditions  the  unlawful  steamer  had  obtained  admit- 
tance into  Cura9oa. 

'^The  governor  answered  that^  according  to  the  orders  received  irom 
the  supreme  Government,  neither  privateers  nor  their  prizes  are  to  be 
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allowed  admittaDce  to  the  ports  or  bays  of  this  colony,  save  only  iu 
cases  of  distress.  But  that  this  prohibition^does  not  extend  to  vessels- 
ot'-war,aDd  that  the  Sumter  being  a  man-of-war,  according  to  the  rales 
of  nations,  could  not  be  repelled  from  that  port. 

^<  The  piratical  vessel  was  then  supplied,  at  Gura9oa,  with  120  tons  of 
coals,  and  departed  at  her  own  time  and  pleasure.  On  receiving  this 
information  you  were  instructed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  proceeding  of  the  governor  of  Cura^oa,  and  to 
ask  that  the  proceedings,  if  correctly  reported,  might  be  disavowed, 
and  that  the  governor  might  be  made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  his  Cav- 
ern men  t. 

'^You  performed  this  duty  in  due  season  by  addressing  a  proper  note 
to  Baron  Van'  Zuylen.  On  the  2d  of  September  he  acknowledged  your 
note,  and  promised  you  an  early  reply  on  the  merits  of  the  subject. 

'^On  the  17th  oi  September  he  communicated  this  reply  to  yoa-in  the 
note  which  is  now  before  me. 

'^I  encounter  difficulty  in  giving  you  instructions  for  your  reply  to 
that  paper,  because,  first,  since  the  correspondence  was  opened  a  simi- 
lar case  of  violation  of  our  national  rights  has  occurred  in  the  hospital- 
ities extended  to  the  same  piratical  vessel  in  the  Dutch  port  of  Pernam- 
buco,  and  has  been  made  a  subject  of  similar  complaint,  which  as  yet, 
so  far  as  1  am  advised,  remains  unanswered ;  and,  secondly,  the  note  of 
Baron  Van  Zuylen  promises  that  special  instructions  shall  be  speedily 
given  to  the  colonial  authorities  of  the  Netherlands  in  regard  to  con- 
<Iuct  in  cases  similar  ta  those  which  have  induced  the  existing  coni- 
1)laints.  I  cannot,  of  course,  foresee  how  far  those  instructions,  yet  un- 
known to  me,  may  modify  the  position  assumed  by  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  the  paper  under  consideration. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  be  content  with  setting  forth,  for 
the  information  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  just  what  the 
United  States  claim  and  expect  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  debate. 

^^They  have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  case,  presented  by  the 
admission  of  the  Sumter  by  the  governor  of  Gura^oa,  if  one  can  be 
satisfactorily  given;  and  if  not,  then  for  a  disavowal  of  that  officer's 
proceedings,  attended  by  a  justly  deserved  rebuke. 

^- These  demands  have  been  made,  not  from  irritation  or  any  sensi- 
bility of  national  pride,  but  to  make  it  sure  that  henceforth  any  piratical 
vessel  fitted  out  by  or  under  the  agency  of  disloyal  American  citizens, 
and  cruising  in  pursuit  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  admitted  into  either  the  continental  or  the  colonial  ports  of  the 
Netherlands  under  any  pretext  whatever.  If  that  assurance  cannot  be 
obtained  in  some  way,  we  must  provide  for  the  protection  of  our  rights 
iu  some  other  Way.  Thus,  the  subject  is  one  of  a  purely  practical  char- 
acter; it  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  debate  or  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  If  what  is  thus  desired  shall  be  obtained  h}  the 
United  States  in  any  way,  they  will  be  satisfied;  if  it  fails  to  be  ob- 
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tained  through  the  dlHiDclination  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Netherlands, 
iU  proceedings  in  this  respect  will  be  deemed  unfriendly  and  injnrioos 
to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  being  thus  disposed  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  they  are  not  tenacious  about  the  manner 
or  form  in  which  the  due  respect  to  their  rights  is  manifested  by  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  still  less  about  the  considerations 
or  arguments  upon  which  that  Oovernment  regulates  its  own  conduct 
iu  the  matter.  They  regard  the  whole  insurrection  in  this  country  as 
ephemeral ;  indeed,  they  believe  that  the  attempt  at  piracy  under  the  name 
of  privateering,  made  by  the  insurgents,  has  already  well  nigh  failed. 
While,  therefore,  they  insist  that  shelter  shall  not  be  afforded  to  the 
pirates  by  nations  in  friendship  with  the  United  States,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  are  not  unwilling  to  avoid  grave  debates  concerning  their 
rights  that  might  survive  the  existing  controversy.  It  remains  only  to 
say  in  this  connection  that  the  course  which  the  United  States  are  pur- 
suing in  their  complaints  to  the  (Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  not 
peculiar,  but  it  is  the  same  which  has  been  and  which  will  be  pursued 
towards  any  other  maritime  power  on  the  occurrence  of  similar  griev- 
ances. 

^^  With  these  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  Baron  Van  Zuylen's  com- 
munication. You  will  reply  to  him  that  the  United  States  unreservedly 
claim  to  determine  for  themselves  absolutely  the  character  of  the  Sumter, 
she  being  a  vessel  fitted  out,  owned,  armed,  sailed,  and  directed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who  neither 
have  nor  can,  in  their  piratical  purposes  and  pursuits,  have  or  claim 
ady  political  authority  from  any  lawful  source  whatever. 

^'The  United  States  regard  the  vessel  as  piratical,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  she  is  manned  and  navigated  as  pirates. 

^'The  United  States,  therefore,  cannot  admit  that  the  Sumter  is  a 
shipof-war  or  a  privateer,  and  so  entitled  to  any  privileges  whatever, 
in  either  of  those  characters,  in  the  port  of  Gurafoa;  uor  can  they  de- 
bate any  such  subjecf  with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
will  be  all  that  you  will  need  to  say  in  reply  to  the  whole  of  Baron  Von 
Zuylen's  note,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  states,  rather  by  way  of 
argument  than  of  assertion,  that  according  to  the  information  received 
from  the  governor  of  Gura9oa  (by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands) 
the  Sumter  was  actually  in  distress,  and  that  functionary  therefore 
could  not  refuse  to  allow  the  said  vessel  to  enter  the  port. 

'^  If  this  position  shall  be  actually  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  two  questions  will  arise :  first,  whether  the  &ust  that  the 
Sumter  was  in  distress  wns  true,  or  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  that  fact 
was  the  real  ground  upon  which  she  was  admitted  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernor into  the  port  of  Oura4^oa;  secondly,  how  far  a  piratical  vessel, 
roving  over  the  seas  in  pursuit  of  peaceful  commercial  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  fleeing  before  their  naval  pursuit,  but  falling  into 
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distress  herself,  is  entitled  to  charity  at  the  hands  of  a  state  fiiendly  to 
the  nation  apon  whose  commerce  her  depredations  are  directed. 

^^  It  would  hence  be  idle  to  occupy  ourselves  with  a  discussion  of  these 
questions  until  we  know  that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
termines to  stand  upon  the  main  position  from  which  they  are  derived. 

<'  You  will  therefore  ask  the  Baron  Yan  Zuylen  for  an  explicit  state- 
ment on  this  subject. 

^<  I  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  Netherlands 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wisest  and  best,  in  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,  to  give  such  directions  to  its  agents  as  will 
render  further  prosecution  of  this  discussion  unnecessary*  while  it  will 
prevent  similar  injuries  in  future  to  our  national  dignity  and  honor. 
Should  it  determine  otherwise,  and  not  be  able  to  place  the  conduct  of 
the  governor-general  at  Cura9oa  in  a  better  light  than  it  has  already 
done,  it  will  become  necessary  to  consider  what  means  we  can  take  to 
protect,  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  national  rights  which  cannot 
be  surrendered  or  compromised. 

Mr.  Seward,  8eo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oot.  17,  1861.     M8S.  Innt.,  Nether- 
lands; iMd. 

^^  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  on  the  I6th  instant,  the  last  com- 
munication of  this  Government  in  respect  to  the  Sumter  case,  referring 
to  the  orders  recently  given  to  its  colonial  authorities,  by  which  the  stay 
of  such  vessels  in  Dutch  ports  is  limited  to  24  hours,  and  by  whiph  they 
are  also  forbidden  to  take  on  board  more  than  24  hours'  supply  of  coal. 

'^Considering  these  orders  to  be  important,  I  have,  in  the  following 
copy  of  my  reply  to  the  Dutch  Government,  ventured  to  express  a  qual- 
ified satisfactiou  at  their  issue.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  adopt  a  similar 
view  of  the  case,  as  I  conceive  this  Government  to  be  well  disposed  to- 
wards  the  United  States,  and  to  consider  that  it  has  strained  a  point  in 
our  favor. 

*'  I  doubt  if  England  or  Prance  will  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  the 
course  of  Holland  will,  at  least,  furnish  excellent  grounds  for  some  per- 
tinent questions  in  case  they  decline. 

'^  I  have  informed  Mr.  Adams,  and  also  Mr.  Dlyton  and  Mr.  Schurz, 
of  the  final  action  of  this  Government  in  this  case.  The  copy  of  my 
note  follows  (to  Baron  Van  Zuylen) : 

"  <  United  States  Legation,  The  Hague,  October  22,  1861. 

'^  ^  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  15tli  instant,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  your  excel- 
lency that  it  has  been  far  from  my  purpose  to  say  anythingat  any  time 
which  should  occasion  painful  impressions  on  the  part  of  His  M^esty's 
Government,  or  to  use  language  marked  by  impatience  or  irritation  at 
the  course  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  But  while  making 
this  disclaimer,  frankness  compels  me  to  add  that  I  should  not  know 
in  what  more  moderate  terms  to  express  my  sentiments  than  those  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  employ  in  addressing  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

"  *  I  desire  further  to  say,  in  respect  to  that  part  of  your  excellency's 
communication  which  refers  to  the  recent  orders  given  to  the  Dutch 
colonial  authorities  not  to  permit  vessels  engaged  in  pirating  upon  the 
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United  States  commerce  to  remain  in  their  ports  more  than  24  hours, 
and,  when  steamers,  not  to  be  furnished  with  more  than  24  hours'  sup- 
ply of  fuel,  that,  while  I  receive  the  announcement  with  satisfs^ction,  it 
is  qualified  by  deep  regrets  at  the  position  His  Majesty's  Government 
iias  thought  proper  to  take  in  placing  the  misguided  persons  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States  on  a  looting  oF  equality,  in  a  most  im- 
portant re8i)ect,  with  the  Government  to  which  they  owe  obedience; 
for,  though  the  orders  in  question  deny  shelter  and  aid  to  pirates,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  with  complacency  the  fact  that  the  exclusion  op- 
erates equally  against  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  denying  to  them 
that  accustomed  hospitality  ever  accorded  by  friendly  nations. 

"  ^Abstaining,  however,  now  as  heretofore,  from  any  discussion  on 
this  topic  while  awaiting  the  reply  of  my  Government  to  your  commu- 
nication of  the  17th  of  September,  I  will  only  add  that  I  feel  assured 
the  United  States  Government  will  fully  share  these  regrets,  and  I  can 
only  hope  will  not  impeach  my  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  orders 
which  you  inform  me  have  been  gifen  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
action  laid  down  in  that  paper,  notwithstanding  the  position  falls  so 
far  short  of  that  which  the  United  States  have  confidently  expected 
Holland  would  occupy  on  this  question.'^ 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Oct.  23, 1861 ;  ibid. 

**  Your  dispatch  of  October  9  (No.  20)  has  been  received.  We  wait 
with  much  interest  the  result  of  your  application  to  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  for  explanations  of  the  hospitalities  extended  by  its 
colonial  authorities  to  privateers." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  30, 1861.    MSS,  Inst.,  Netherlands; 
ifHd. 

''  Your  dispatch  of  October  12  (No.  22)  has  been  received.  I  learn 
with  much  pleasure  that  you  have  assurances  which,  although  informal, 
lead  you  to  expect  that  a  satisfactory  course  will  be  adopted  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  privateers  from  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  Stat«,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Nov.  2, 1861 ;  ibid. 

"  I  duly  received  your  dispateh  (No.  25)  of  the  10th  of  October,  but 
have  nothing  by  the  last  mail.  I  await  your  response  to  the  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Van  Zuylen  of  the  17th  of  September  last. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  the  reply  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
aflEairs  to  my  note  of  the  22d  of  last  month,  a  copy  of  which  I  forwarded 
to  yon  in  my  last. 

Mr.  Pike  to  Mr.  Seward,  Nov.  6,  1861 ;  ibid. 

.  '<  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  this  month, 
relative  to  the  affkir  of  the  Sumter,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me 
to  learn  from  its  tenor  that  you  have  received  with  satisfaction  the  in- 
formation as  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  Low 
Gonntries  to  prevent  the  return  or  the  prolonged  stay  in  its  ports  of 
vessels  which,  like  the  Sumter,  seemed  to  desire  to  use  them  as  the 
base  of  their  operations  against  the  commerce  of  the  a<l verse  party. 

•*  You  regret  only  that  the  Government  of  the  King  should  have 
adopted  the  same  treatment  towards  the  war  vessels  of  the  seceding 
States  and  those  of  the  United  States. 
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« 

"  Without  entering;  here  into  an  extended  discussion,  rendered,  more- 
over, almost  superfluous  by  m^^  two  preceding  communications,  I  shall 
merely  permit  myself,  sir,  in  referring  to  their  contents,  to  cause  .vou  to 
observe  that,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  best  publicists,  neutrality 
imposes  upou  those  nations  which  desire  to  enjoy  its  benefits  a  com- 
plete abstention  from  all  that  could  establish  a  diffeieuce  of  treatment 
between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  that  this  principle  applies  as  well 
to  the  cases  of  civil  war,  or  even  of  rebellion,  as  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
war. 

"Your  Government  having  desired  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  prolonged  stay  in  our  ports  of  the  Sumter,  or  other  vessels-of- 
war  of  the  seceding  States,  we  have  admitted  the  justice  of  this  claim. 
But  these  measures  could  not  reach  exclusively  one  of  the  two  parties ; 
thej'  were  to  be  general,  and  the  consequence  of  it  is  that  the  new  in- 
structions given  to  the  governors  of  Gura^oa  and  of  Surinam  neither 
permit  the  vessels-of- war  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  put  into  a  port,  to  sojourn  in  the  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  West  Indies,  for  a  longer  time  than  twice  24  hours  (and 
not  for  only  24  hours,  as  you  seem  to  believe). 

*'  Nevertheless,  the  privateers,  with  or  without  their  prizes,  are,  as 
heretofore,  excluded  from  the  Netherland  ports,  and  it  is  by  an  oversight, 
which  I  hasten  to  rectify,  that  the  words  *  and  the  privateers '  have  been 
introduced  into  that  part  of  my  communication  of  the  15th  of  this  month 
which  calls  your  attention  to  the  instructions  transmitted  to  the  colonial 
authorities." 

BftTon  Van  Zuylen  to  Mr.  Pike,  Oct.  29,  1861  ;  iUd. 

'*  Your  dispatch  No.  24,  dated  October  23,  has  been  received. 

^^  I  learn  from  it  that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  made  an 
order  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  practically  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
countenance  and  favor  to  pirates  in  the  ports  of  that  state  as  we  have 
heretofore  complained  of.  Tou  will  express  to  Baron  Zuylen  our  satis- 
faction with  this  proceeding,  viewed  in  that  light,  but  you  will  be  no 
less  explicit  in  saying  that  this  Government  by  no  means  assents  to  the 
qualifications  affecting  its  claims  as  a  sovereign  power  upon  the  Neth- 
erlands by  which  the  proceeding  is  qualified. 

^<  Not  only  are  we  not  seeking  occasions  for  difference  with  any  for- 
eign powers,  but  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoring  to  preserre 
amity  and  friendship  with  them  all,  in  a  crisis  which  tries  the  magna- 
nimity of  oar  country.  Influenced  by  these  feelings,  I  can  only  hope 
that  no  new  injury  or  disrespect  to  our  flag  may  occur  in  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  bring  the  action  of  their  Government  again  under 
review  by  us. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  express  his  approval  of  the  diK- 
gence  and  discretion  you  have  practiced  in  this  important  transaction.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pike,  Nov.  11,  1661.    MSS.  [D8t.,NetherlaadB; 
ibid, 

**  Your  dispatch  of  October  16  (No.  23)  has  been  received.  It  con- 
tains the  reply  of  Mr.  de  Zuylen  to  the  note  you  had  addressed  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sumter  at  Paramaribo. 
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'^In  another  paper  I  have  already  commanicated  the  President's  views 
of  the  disposition  of  that  sabject  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  the  sabject  which 
yon  have  had  occasion  to  discass  in  the  dispatch  now  before  me." 

Same  to  same,  Nov.'  11,  1861 ;  ibid, 

^'  Yoar  dispatch  of  November  6  (So.  25)  has  just  been  received.  I 
have  already  anticipated  and  disposed  of  the  principal  sabject  which  it 
presents. 

^^  Felicitate  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  as  we  felicitate  onr- 
4selves  on  the  renewed  angaries  of  good  and  cordial  relations  between 
friends  too  old  to  be  alienated  thoaghtlessly  or  from  mere  impatience." 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  23,  1861 ;  iMd.  ' 

<<  I  freely  admit  that  it  is  no  part  of  a  neatral's  daty  to  assist  in 
making  captures  for  a  belligerent,  bat  I  maintain  it  to  be  eqaally  clear 
that,  so  far  from  being  neatrality,  it  is  direct  hostility  for  a  stranger  to 
intervene  and  rescae  men  who  had  been  cast  into  the  ocean  in  battlCy 
and  then  carry  them  away  from  nnder  the  conqaeror's  gans." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Jaly  15, 1864.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Under  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778,  a  pn- 
vateer  has  a  right,  on  any  argent  necessity,  to  make  repairs  in  any  ports 
<of  the  United  States.  The  replacement  of  her  force  is  not  an  angmen- 
tation  of  it. 

Moodie  o.  The  Ship  Phcebe  Anne,  3  Dall.,  319.    See  aa  to  treaty  of  1778  Mipra, 
$148. 

It  is  castomary  for  nentral  powers,  either  by  treaty  or  by  regalations 
when  the  exigency  arises,  to  limit  the  right  of  asylam.  Privateers  are 
not  held  as  egaaUy  entitled  with  ships-of-war  to  the  right  of  asylam ; 
and  it  is  not  ancommon  for  nentral  nations  wholly  to  ezdade  them  from 
their  ports. 

7  Op.,  12S,  Cofihing,  1865. 

As  to  prizes  of  war,  the  same  right  exists,  either  to  wholly  admit 
fhem  or  wholly  exclade  them. 

IJnd. 

Armed  ships  of  a  belligerent,  whether  men-of-war  or  private  armed 
ernisers,  are  to  be  admitted,  with  their  prizes,  into  the  territorial  waters 
of  a  nentral  for  refage,  whether  from  chase  or  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
Bat  it  is  a  qaestion  of  mere  temporary  asylam,  accorded  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  hamanity,  and  to  be  regnlated  by  specific  exigency. 
The  right  of  asylam  is,  nevertheless,  presnmed  where  it  has  not  been 
previonsly  denied. 

Ibid, 
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Althoagh  a  neatral  must  not  lend  his  territory  for  parposes  of  war, 
he  may  receive  a  beaten  army  or  individual  fugitives,  provided  he  dis* 
arms  them  and  does  not  allow  them  again  to  engage  in  the  war.  Bat 
as  he  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  them  himself,  and  as  to  require 
either  belligerent  to  pay  for  their  support  would  be  indirectly  aiding  tha 
other,  ^^  perhaps  the  equity  of  the  case  and  the  necessity  of  precaution 
might  both  be  satisfied  by  the  release  of  such  fugitives  under  a  conven- 
tion between  the  neutral  and  belligerent  states,  by  which  the  latter 
should  undertake  not  to  employ  them  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.'^ 

HaU'8  Int.  Law,  $  230.    Infra,  $  398. 

As  to  privileges  of  public  armed  ships  in  foreign  ports,  see  9v^a^%  36^ 

n.  BESTEICTIOyS  OF  NEUTRAL. 

(1)  BOUKB  TO  RB8TBAIN  ENLISTMENTS  BY  BBIXIGKREKT. 

;  395. 

<^  The  granting  military  commissions  within  the  United  States  by  any 
other  authority  than  their  own  is  an  infringement  on  their  sovereignty, 
and  particularly  so  when  granted  to  their  own  citizens  to  lead  them  Uy 
commit  acts  contrary  to  the  duties  they  owe  their  own  country." 

Mr.  JefferaoD,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  June  5,  1793;  1  Wait's  St.  Pap,  81} 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.Rel.),  160. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  of  May  15,  1793,  to  Mr.  Temant,  forbidding  French  le- 

omiting  in  the  United  States,  is  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  14S. 

*^  Mr.  Genet  asserts  his  right  of  arming  in  our  ports,  and  of  enlist* 
ing  our  citizens,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  restrain  him  or  punish 
them.  Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on 
the  general  sense  and  usage  of  mankind,  we  have  produced  proofe  from 
the  most  enlightened  and  approved  writers  on  the  subject  that  aneutnd 
nation  must,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact  impar- 
tiality towards  the  parties ;  that  flavors  to  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation  would 
be  the  dupe;  that  no  succor  should  be  given  to  either,  unless  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything  else  directly  serving  for  war  f 
that  the  right  of  raising  troops  being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  consequently  appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign 
power  or  person  can  levy  men  within  its  territory  without  its  consent; 
and  he  who  does  may  be  rightfully  and  severely  punished ;  that  if  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  refuse  the  permission  to  arm  vessels  and 
raise  men  within  their  ports  and  territories  they  are  bound  by  the  laws 
of  neutrality  to  exercise  that  right,  and  to  prohibit  such  armaments  and 
enlistments.  To  these  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  Mr.  Genet  an- 
swers by  calling  them  *  (diplomatic  subtilties '  and  *  aphorisms  of  Vattel 
and  others.'  But  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  to  disprove 
them ;  and  till  they  are  di8i)roved,  we  hold  it  certain  that  the  law  of 
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nations  and  the  rules  of  neutrality  forbid  our  permitting  either  party 
to  arm  in  our  ports." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aag.  16, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Mlnisten. 
4  Jeff.  Works,  34. 

^' W'hile  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  thus  peremptory  in  their  prohibition 
of  the  equipment  or  armament  of  belligerent  cruisers  in  our  ports,  they 
provide  not  less  absolutely  that  no  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hireorretaii^ 
another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or 
jnrisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or  entered, 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  state,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or 
seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 
And  these  enactments  are  also  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  declares  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  raise  troops  for  land 
or  sea  service  in  another  state  without  its  consent,  and  that,  whether 
forbidden  by  the  municipal  law  or  not,  the  very  attempt  to  do  it  with- 
out such  consent  is  an  attack  on  the  national  sovereignty. 

''  Such  being  the  public  rights  and  the  municipal  law  of  the  United 
States,  no  solicitude  on  the  subject  whs  entertained  by  this  Govern- 
ment, when,  a  year  sinc^,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enlistment  of  foreigners  in  the  military  service  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Nothing  on  the  face  of  the  act,  or  in  its  public  history,  indi- 
cated that  the  British  Government  proposed  to  attempt  recruitment  in 
the  United  States,  nor  did  it  ever  give  intimation  of  such  intention  to 
this  Government.  It  was  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  find,  subse- 
quently, that  the  engagement  of  persons  within  the  United  States  to 
proceed  to  Halifax,  in  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia^  and  there 
enliat  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  was  going  on  extensively,  with 
little  or  no  disguise.  Ordinary  legal  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
arrest  and  punish  parties  concerned,  and  so  put  an  end  to  acts  infring- 
ing the  municipal  law  and  derogatory  to  our  sovereignty.  Meanwhile 
suitable  representations  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  the  British 
Government. 

^^Thereupon  it  became  known,  by  the  admission  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment itself,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  recruits  from  this  country 
origiuat'Cd  with  it,  or  at  least  had  its  approval  and  sanction ;  but  it 
also  api»eared  that  the  public  agents  engaged  in  it  had  <  stringent  in- 
structions' not  to  violate  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

^'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have  been  su|»posed  that 
troops  could  be  raised  here  by  Great  Britain  without  violation  of  the 
municipal  law.  The  unmistakable  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent 
every  such  act,  which,  if  performed,  must  be  either  in  violation  of  the 
law  or  in  studied  evasion  of  it ;  and  in  either  alternative,  the  act  done 
would  be  alike  ii\jurious  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
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^'  In  the  mean  time  the  matter  acquired  additional  importance  by  tbe 
recruitments  in  the  United  States  not  \mn^  disoontinaed,  and  the  dis- 
closure of  the  faet  that  they  were  prosecuted  upon  a  systematic  plan 
devised  by  civil  authority ;  that  recruiting  rendezvous  had  been  opened 
in  our  principal  cities,  and  depots  for  the  reception  of  recruits  estab- 
lished on  our  frontier ;  and  the  whole  business  conducted  under  tlie 
supervision  and  by  the  regular  cooperation  of  British  officers,  civi]  and 
military,  some  in  the  ^N^orth  American  provinces  and  some  in  the  United 
Stiites.  The  complicity  of  those  officers  in  an  undertaking  which  coald 
only  be  accomplished  by  defying  our  laws,  throwing  suspicion  overocr 
attitude  of  neutrality,  and  disregarding  our  territorial  rights,  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial  of  such  of  their 
agents  as  have  been  apprehended  and  convicted.  Some  of  the  officers 
thus  implicated  are  of  high  official  position,  and  many  of  them  beyond 
our  jurisdiction,  so  that  legal  proceedings  could  not  reach  the  source 
of  the  mischief. 

^^  These  conNiderations,  and  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  complaint  was 
not  a  mere  casual  occurrence,  but  a  deliberate  design,  entered  upon  with 
full  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  national  policy,  and  conducted  by  re- 
sponsible public  functionaries,  impelled  me  to  present  the  case  to  the 
British  Government,  in  order  to  secure,  not  only  acessation  of  the  wrong, 
but  its  repardrtiim.  The  subject  is  still  under  discussion,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  communicated  to  you  in  due  time." 

President  Pierce,  Third  Annual  Messaj^e,  1855. 

As  to  dismissal  of  British  minister  on  this  ground,  see  »upraj  $  84 

As  to  the  right  yoluutarily  to  enlist,  see  Bupra,  $  392. 

If  a  public  armed  vessel  of  a  belligerent  violate  our  neutrality  by 
unlawfully  enlisting  men  in  our  ports,  the  property  captured  by  her  on 
the  ensuing  cruise  will,  if  brought  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  be  restored  to  the  original  owners. 

The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 

A  contract  betv/een  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Texas,  to  enable  him  to  raise  men  and  procure  arms  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  il^exico,  the  independence  of  Texas  not  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States,  was  held  contrary  to  our  national  obliga- 
tions to  Mexico,  and  violative  of  our  public  policy.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  specifically  enforced  by  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

Kennett  v,  ChamberR,  14  How.,  38. 

Golombian  vessels  are  entitled,  under  articles  6  and  31  of  the  treaty 
with  that  Republic  of  1824,  to  make  repairs  in  our  ports  when  forced 
into  them  by  stress  of  weather,  but  not  to  enlist  recruits  there,  either 
from  our  citizens  or  from  foreigners,  except  such  as  may  be  transiently 
within  the  United  States. 

2  Op.,  4,  Wirt,  1825. 
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The  enlistment  at  New  York  of  seamen  or  others  for  service  on  war 
Tessels  of  Mezioo  (she  being  at  war  with  Texas),  such  persons  not  being* 
Mexicans  transiently  within  the  United  States,  is  a  breach  of  the  act 
of  1818. 

4  Op.|  336,  Nelson,  1844. 

The  attempt  by  one  Government  to  enlist  troops  in  the  territory  of 
another,  without  the  latter's  consent,  is  just  caose  of  war. 

7  Op.,  367,  Coahing,  1865. 

Foreign  levies  may  not  be  allowed  to  one  belligerent  and  reftised  to 
the  other,  consistently  with  the  daties  of  neatralil^. 

Ibid. 

A  foreigD  minister  who  engages  in  the  enlistment  of  troops  here  for 
his  Government  is  subject  to  be  summarily  expelled  firom  the  country; 
or|  after  demand  of  recall,  dismissed  by  the  President. 

iMd.    iSuprOy  i  84. 

If  agents  of  the  British  Government,  being  instructed  to  enlist  mili- 
tary recruits,  succeed  in  evading  the  municipal  law  and  so  escape  pun- 
ishment as  male&ctors,  ^^such  successful  evasion  serves  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  international  wrong  done  the  United  States." 

8  Op.,  468,  CnBhing,  1855.    See  iHd.,  476,  CnshiDg,  1856.    34th  Cong.,  M  mm.^ 

Honae  Ex.  Doo.  107. 
For  dismlMal  of  British  minister  and  consul,  see  tupray  $  84. 
For  indictment  in  U.  8.  v.  Herts,  for  illegal  reomiting,  see  Whart.  Ftee.,  11S3^ 

(2)  Ob  D^UIKa  OF  ABBCSD  SZFBDmONS. 

§395a. 

* 

*<The  aiding  either  party,  then,  with  vessels,  arms,  or  men,  being  un- 
lawful by  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  rendered  lawful  by  the  treaty,  it 
is  made  a  question  whether  our  citizens,  joining  in  these  unlawful  enter- 
prises, may  be  punished.  The  United  States  being  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  most  of  the  belligerent  powers  by  treaty,  and  with  all  of  them  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  murders  and  robberies  committed  by  our  citizens, 
within  our  territory,  or  on  the  high  seas,  on  those  with  whom  we  are  so 
at  peace,  are  punishable,  equally  as  if  committed  on  our  own  inhabi- 
tants* If  I  might  venture  to  reason  a  little  formally,  without  being 
charged  with  running  into  subtilties  and  aphorisms,  I  would  say  that  if 
one  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  of  his  own  authority,  every  citizen 
has  the  same.  If  every  citizen  has  that  right,  then  the  nation  (which 
is  composed  of  all  its  citizens)  has  a  right  to  go  to  war,  by  the  authority 
of  its  individual  citizens.  But  this  is  not  true  either  on  the  general 
principles  of  society,  or  by  our  Constitution,  which  gives  that  power  to 
Congress  alone  and  not  to  the  citizeus  individually.  Then  the  first  po- 
sition was  not  true,  and  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  go  to  war  of  his  own 
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authority;  and  for  what  he  does  withoat  right  he  ought  to  be  punished 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  obviously  absurd  than  to  say  that  all  the 
citizens  may  be  at  war,  and  yet  the  nation  at  peace.  It  has  been  pre. 
tended,  indeed,  that  the  engagement  of  a  citizen  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
nature  was  a  divestment  of  the  character  of  citizen,  and  a  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  him  to  another  sovereign.  Our  citizens  are  certainly 
free  to  divest  themselves  of  that  character,  by  emigration,  and  other 
acts  manifesting  their  intention,  and  may  then  become  the  subjects  of 
another  power,  and  free  to  do  whatever  the  subjects  of  that  power  may 
do.  But  the  laws  do  not  admit  that  the  bare  commission  of  a  crime 
amounts  of  itself  to  a  divestment  of  the  character  of  citizen,  and  with- 
draws the  criminal  from  their  coercion." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aag.  16, 1793.    M88.  Inst.,  MinUten. 

In  1806  an  expedition  was  concocted  in  New  York  by  Miranda,  a 
Spanish  adventurer,  for  the  invasion  of  Spanish  America.  On  the  trial 
of  Smith  and  Ogden  at  New  York  for  participation  in  this  enterprise, 
the  defendants  oftered  to  prove  that  the  President  had  approved  of  the 
enterprise  after  due  notice  to  him  of  its  character.  The  court  held  that 
the  t^timony  was  irrelevant,  as  prior  approbation  by  the  President  of 
an  illegal  act  would  not  condone  it.  ^^Although  the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  strongly  against  the  defendants,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  law,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.'' 

Note  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  in  2  Whart.  Cr.  Law,  $  1906.    See  this  case  notioed 

in  other  relations,  infraf  $  404. 
Id  instmctions  from  Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mar.  14, 

1806,  it  is  shown  that  prompt  and  rigor ona  measures  were  taken  by  the 

Qoyernment  to  suppress  this  expedition. 
A  report  on  petition  of  citizens  alleging  that  they  were  ignorantly  drawn  into 

Miranda's  expedition  and  were  subsequently  held  in  slavery  by  tiie  Spanish 
.    Government  is  in  Ex.  Doc,  June  9, 1809, 11th  Gong.,  1st  sess. 

"  Miranda  had  the  address  to  make  certain  persons  of  Ifew  York, 
among  others  Col.  W.  Smith,  the  surveyor,  believe  that  on  his  visit  to 
Washington  he  had  enlisted  the  Executive  in  a  secret  sanction  of  his 
project.  They  fell  into  the  snare,  and  in  their  testimony,  when  exam- 
ined, rehearsed  the  representations  of  Miranda  as  to  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  Executive.  Hence  the  outcry  against  the  latter 
as  violating  the  law  of  nations  against  a  friendly  power.  The  truth  is 
the  Government  proceeded  with  the  most  delicate  attention  to  its  duty, 
on  one  hand  keeping  in  view  all  its  legal  obligations  to  Spain,  and  on 
the  other  not  making  themselves,  by  going  beyond  them,  a  party 
against  the  people  of  South  America.  I  do  not  believe  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable course  was  ever  pursued  by  any  Oovemment." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State  (anoffloial),  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mar.  10,  1806.  2  Madi- 
son's Writings,  220. 

Bee  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  218,  for  details  as  to  Miranda's  expedition.  See^ 
also,  infra^  $  404. 
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<<  What  have  been  called  expeditious  organized  within  oar  limits  for 
ibreign  service  have  been  only  the  departure  of  nnassociated  individ- 
uals. Sach  a  departure,  thoagh  several  may  go  at  the  same  time,  con- 
fititates  no  infringement  of  oar  neutrality  laws,  no  violation  of  neutral 
obligations,  and  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  arraignment  of  this  Oov- 
•emment  by  any  foreign  power.'' 

Mr.  Maroy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Escalante,  May  8, 1856.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

"While  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  at  liberty,  under  munici- 
pal and  international  law,  to  expatriate  himself  unarmed  and  to  engage 
individually  when  abroad  in  any  foreign  service  that  he  may  choose, 
^et  on  the  other  hand  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  law  of 
nations,  as  they  are  understood  by  us,  forbid  the  Government  from  au- 
thorizing or  permitting  the  enlistment  or  organization  on  American 
.-ground,  or  the  departure  f^om  our  territory,  of  armed  military  forces 
to  carry  on  hostilities  against  any  foreign  state,  except  in  a  war  against 
4;hat  state  duly  declared  by  Congress. 

"  The  Prince  Maximilian  is  either  a  principal  or  a  subordinate  bellig- 
-erent  in  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  has  been  made  between  Austria 
■and  that  belligerent  by  which  the  former  authorizes  the  organization 
'Within  the  Austrian  dominions  of  two  thousand  or  more  volunteers, 
manifestly  to  be  engaged  in  war  against  the  Kepnblio  of  Mexico,  is 
•deemed  by  this  Government  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  neutrality 
and  an  engagement  with  Maximilian  in  his  invasion  of  that  Bepublic.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Apr.  30,  1866.    MSS.  Inst.,  Anstria. 

A  mere  preparation  or  plan  of  violation  of  neutrality,  without  overt 
:act8,  does  not  make  the  party  amenable  under  section  6  of  the  neutrality 
.act  of  1818  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  5286).  If  the  means  provided  were  procured 
to  be  used  on  the  occurrence  of  a  future  contingent  event,  no  liability  is 
incurred  under  the  statute.  If,  also,  the  intention  is  that  the  means 
provided  shall  only  be  used  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  when 
they  could  be  used  withont  a  violation  of  law,  no  criminality  attaches 
to  the  act. 

U.  S.  V.  Lumsden,  1  Bond,  5. 
<3)  Bound  to  restrain  irrrnNO  out  of  and  SAiuNa  of  armed  CRmssRs  ov 

BKLUGERKNT. 

§  396. 

<<  The  practice  of  commissioning,  equipping,  and  manning  vessels  in 
our  ports  to  cruise  on  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  is  equally  and  en- 
tirely disapproved,  and  the  Government  will  take  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Seo.  of  State,  to  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  May  15, 1708. 
MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.     3  Jeff.  Works,  105. 
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<'  Under  tho  second  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  wrong  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  (where  not  constrained  by  treaties)  to  permit  one 
party  in  the  present  war  to  do  what  cannot  be  x>ermitted  to  the  other. 
We  cannot  permit  the  enemies  of  France  to  fit  oat  privateers  in  oar 
ports  by  the  22d  article  of  oar  treaty.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  ti> 
permit  France  to  do  it,  the  treaty  leaving  as  free  to  refase,  and  the  re- 
fosal  being  necessary  to  preserve  a  fair  neutrality.  Yet,  considering 
that  the  present  is  the  first  case  which  has  arisen ;  that  it  lias  been  in 
the  first  moment  of  the  war,  in  one  of  the  most  distant  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  before  measures  could  be  taken  by  the  Government 
to  meet  all  the  cases  which  may  flow  from  the  infant  state  of  onr  Gov- 
ernment and  novelty  of  oar  position,  it  ought  to  be  placed  by  Great 
Britain  among  the  accidents  of  loss  to  which  a  nation  is  exposed  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  by  no  means  as  a  premeditated  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  In  the  last  light  it  cannot  be  taken,  because  the  act 
from  which  it  results  placed  the  United  States  with  the  offended,  and 
not  the  offending,  party.  Her  minister  has  seen  that  there  could  have 
been  on  our  part  neither  permission  nor  connivance.  A  very  moderate 
apology,  then,  from  the  United  States  ought  to  satisfy  Great  Britain.'' 

Opiniou  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  St^c.  of  State,  on  the  restitntion  bj-  the  United  States 
of  prizes  taken  by  French  privateen  fitted  out  in  Charleston,  May  15» 
1793.    2  Randall's  Life  of  Jefferson,  137. 


■ 


^^  The  President,  •  *  •  after  mature  consideration  and  delibera- ' 
tion,  was  (in  the  case  of  Gitoyen  Genet)  of  opinion  that  the  arming  and 
equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  cruise  against 
nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace  was  incompatible  with  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  makes  them  instrumental 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  nations,  and  thereby  tends  to  compromit  their 
peace.'* 

Mr.  Jefferson  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  June  5,  1793 ;  affirmed  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Seo.  of  State,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Faachet,  May  29,  1795.  MSS.  Notes,. 
For.  Leg.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Kel. ),  150.    Genet's  answer,  ibid.y  151. 

^^As  it  was  apprehended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  4:hat 
attempts  might  be  made  by  persons  within  the  United  States  to  arm 
and  equip  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  some  of  the  powers 
at  this  time  engaged  in  war,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  be  committed,  the  governors  of  the  several  States  were  desired 
to  be  on  the  watch  against  such  enterprises,  and  to  seize  snch  vessels 
found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  States.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  N.  Y.,  Jane  12, 1793. 
MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  of  June  17,  1793,  to  Mr.  Genet,  he  stated 
that  it  being  reported  to  the  President  that  an  armed  French  cruiser 
was  fitting  out,  arming,  and  manning  in  the  port  of  New  York^  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  cruising'  against  certain  other  nations  with  whom 
we  are  at  i)eacey  that  she  had  taken  her  gans  and  aminnnition  aboard, 
and  was  on^the  point  of  departure,  ^'orders  were  immediately  sent  to 
deliver  over  the  vessel  and  the  persons  concerned  in  the  enterprise  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  country,  that  if  the  act  was  of  those  forbidden  by 
the  law  it  might  be  punished;  if  it  was  not  forbidden  it  might  be  so 
declared.'' 

1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  90 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  154. 

Genet's  notes  of  June  25,  1793,  giving  notice  of  Arming  of  English  Teasels  io 
United  States  harbors  are  given  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  159,  and  in 
succeeding  pages  of  the  same  volume  other  correspondence  as  to  arming  of 
vessels  in  snoh  ports. 

**  rules  adopted  bt  the  cabinet  a8  to  the  equipment  of  vessels  ik  the  pobts 
of  the  united  states  bt  belligebsnt  powers,  and  pbooeedings  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  french  minister. 

*' August  3,1793. 

*'  1.  The  original  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  service  offensive  or  defensive  is  deemed 
unlawful. 

**  2.  Equipments  of  merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Uuited  States,  purely  for  the  accommodation  of  them  as  such,  is  deemed 
lawfhl. 

''3.  Equipments,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  of  vessels-of-war  in  the  im- 
mediate serxrice  of  the  Goveruuient  of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if  done 
to  other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,* as  being  applicable  either  to  com* 
merce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful ;  exonpt  those  which  shall  have  made  prise  of  the 
subjects,  people,  or  juoperty  of  France,  coming  with  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  pursmint  to  the  seventeenth  article  of  our  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  France. 

**  4.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  any  of  the  parties  at  war 
with  France,  of  vessels  titted  for  merchandise  and  war,  whether  with  or  without 
commissions,  whith  are  doubtful  in  their  nature  as  being  applicable  either  to  com- 
merce or  war,  are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which  shall  be  made  price,  etc 

"  5.  Equipments  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  France  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States^ 
which  are  doubtfhl  in  their  uature  as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or  war,  are 
deemed  lawful. 

"  6.' Equipments  of  every  kind  in  the  ports  of  the  Uuited  States,  of  privateers  of 
the  powers  at  war  with  France,  are  deemed  nnlawftil. 

**  7.  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are  of  a  nature 
solely  adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful ;  except  those  stranded  or  wrecked,  aa 
mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  the  sixteenth  of  our 
treaty  with  the  United  Netherlands,  the  ninth  of-  our  treaty  with  Prussia,  and,. 
except  those  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  the  seven- 
teenth of  our  treaty  with  the  United  Netherlands,  the  eighteenth  of  our  treaty  with 
'Prussia. 

'*  8.  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  previous  to  their  coming 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not  have  inMnged  any  of  the  fore- 
going roles,  may  lawfully  engage  or  enlist  their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  not  being 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  except  privateers  of  the  powers  at  war  with  Fran6e, 
and  except  those  vessels  which  shall  have  made  prise,  etc. 
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''The  foregoing  rales  hftviiig  been  considered  by  oa  at  aeveral  meettngSy  and  b^ 

ing  now  nnanimooaly  approved,  they  are  anbmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 

States. 

"Thomas  jBvraKSOK. 

«Ai.EZANDBR  HAjmrav. 

<*Hjenrt  Kwoz. 

''Edmund  BAjn>OLPH.'' 

The  above,  which  is  given  in  10  Washington's  Writings  (by  Sparks),  548^  as  a 
cabinet  resolution,  appears  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  KeL,  140,  as  an  append- 
age to  Mr.  Hamilton's  Treasnry  Ciroalar  of  Aug.  4,  1793.  In  10  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  546,  the  serions  mistake  is  made  of  putting  "lawfaPto 
"nnlawfnl"  at  the  end  of  clause  "6." 

"RBSTtTUnON  OF  PBIZB8. 

"August  5,  1793. 

"  That  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic  be  informed  that  the  President  eon- 
ciders  the  United  States  bound,  pursuant  to  positive  assurances  given  in  oonfonnity 
to  the  laws  of  nentrality,  to  effectuate  the  restoration  of,  or  to  make  compensation  Jbr 
prises,  which  shall  h»ve  been  made  of  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France,  snbae- 
•^uent  to  the  5th  day  of  Juue  last,  by  privateers  fitted  out  of  their  ports. 

"  That  it  is  consequently  expected  that  he  will  cause  restitntion  to  be  made  of  all 
prizes  taken  and  brought  into  our  ports  subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  day  by 
«uch  privateers,  in  defect  of  which,  the  Prenideut  considers  it  as  incumbent  nponthe 
United  States  to  indeuinify  the  owners  of  thui»o  prizes,  the  indenmifieation  to  be  reim- 
bureeil  by  the  ^i^noh  nation. 

"That  besides  taking  eittcaoions  measures  to  prevent  the  future  fitting  oat  of  pil- 
vateers  in  the  ports  of  the  Uuived  States,  they  will  not  give  asylum  therein  to  sny, 
which  shall  have  been  at  any  time  so  fitted  out,  and  will  cause  restitntion  of  all 
such  prizes  as  shall  be  herealter  brought  within  their  ports  by  any  of  the  said  priva- 
ieers. 

"  That  instructions  be  sent  to  the  respective  governors  in  conformity  to  the  above  , 
«oinm  unication. 

"  The  foregoing  having  been  duly  oousidered,  and  being  unanimously  approvedy 

^ey  are  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Thomas  jBFFXRfiOH. 

"Alkxandbr  Hamilton. 

"Hrkbt  Knox. 

"Edmund  Rakdoi^ph." 
10  Washington's  Writings,  546. 

As  to  construotion  of  French  treaty  in  this  relation,  see  sspro,  $  148. 

^^  The  original  armin^jf  and  eqnipping  of  vesHels  in  the  i>ort8  of  the 
United  States  by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  nervioei 
offensive  or  defensive,  is  deemed  nnlawfal. 

^^  Equipments  of  merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  fc^tes,  parely  for  the  accommodation  of  them 
as  snch,  is  deemed  lawfal. 

^'Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels-of-war  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, which,  if  done  to  other  vessels  would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature  as 
being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful. 

**  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
of  a  nature  solely  adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful,  except  those 
stranded  or  wrecked,"  etc. 

Mr.  HamUton's  Treasury  oirouhfcr  of  Aug.  4, 1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  BeL),  140. 
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In  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  when  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  of 
August  7, 1793,  he  states  that  ^<  the  President  considers  the  United 
States  as  bound,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  to  e^ectuate  the  res- 
toration of,  or  to  make  compensation  for  prizes,  which  shall  have  been 
made  of  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France,  subsequent  to  the  5th 
•day  of  June  last,  by  privateers  fitted  out  of  our  ports." 

1  Wait's,  St.  Pap.,  136 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  167. 

The  opening  in  a  neutral  port  of  the  port-holes  of  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
^hich  had  been  previously  closed,  is  ^'  as  much  an  augmentation  of  the 
force  of  the  said  vessel  as  if  the  port-holes  were  now  to  be  cut  for  the 
first  time." 

DeoiaioD  of  Preaident  Washington  as  given  by  Bir.  Randolph,  Seo.  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Faaohet,  Jnne  13, 1795.    M8S.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

^<  We  can  never  allow  one  belligerent  to  buy  and  fit  out  vessels  here, 
to  be  manned  with  his  own  people,  and  probably  act  against  the  other.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  President,  to  the  Sec.  of  State,  Ang.  12, 1808.    5  Jeff.  Works,  339. 

<^  Having  communicated  to  you  verbally  the  information  asked  for  by 
your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  last  in- 
quiry it  contains,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  the  provisions 
•deemed  necessary  to  make  the  laws  effectual  against  fitting  out  armed 
vessels  in  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  cruising  seem  to  be— 

^^  1.  That  they  should  be  laid  under  bond  not  to  violate  the  treaties 
of  the  United  States  or  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
law  of  nations  in  all  ctoes  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  such  a  pur- 
pose on  foot,  including'  the  cases  of  vessels  taking  on  board  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  applicable  to  the  equipment  and  armament  of  such 
vessels  subsequent  to  their  departure. 

"  2.  To  invest  the  collectors,  or  other  revenue  officers  where  there  are 
no  collectors,  with  power  to  seize  and  detain  vessels  under  circum- 
stances indicating  strong  presumption  of  an  intended  breach  of  the 
law ;  the  detention  to  take  place  until  the  order  of  the  Executive,  on  a 
ftdl  representation  of  the  facts  had  thereupon,  can  be  obtained.  The 
statute  book  contains  analogous  powers  to  this  above  suggested.  (See 
particularly  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  25, 
1808.) 

^^  The  existing  laws  do  not  go  to  this  extent.  They  do  not  anthorhse 
the  demand  of  security  in  any  shape  or  any  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  magistracy  as  a  preventive  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  in- 
tention to  commit  the  offense.  They  rest  upon  the  general  footing  of 
punishing  the  offiBuse  merely  where  if  there  be  full  evidence  of  the  actual 
perpetration  of  the  crime,  the  party  is  handed  over,  after  the  trial,  to 
the  penalty  denounced.'' 

ICcMonioe,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fonyth,  Jan.  6, 1817.    4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (Fofw 
BOu),  103. 
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Under  the  neatrality  laws  of  the  XTuited  States  a  belligerent  will  no» 
be  permitted  to  augment  the  force  of  his  armed  omisers  when  in  a  port 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clay,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rebello,  Jan.  29,  1828.    MS8.  Notes,  For.  Leg» 

Same  to  same,  Apr.  8, 1828 ;  ibid. 
As  to  vigilanoe  that  will  be  deemed  saffloient  in  such  cases,  see  letter  last  oited^ 

and  see  infra,  $  402. 

<<  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  taken  no  new  resolntioii 
to  prevent  vessels  auder  their  flag  sailing  from  their  ports  in  a  warlike 
condition.  The  law  on  this  sabject  has  remained  the  same  daring  the 
last  ten  years.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress^ 
every  person  is  prohibited  from  fitting  oat  and  arming  or  angmenting 
the  force  of  any  vessel  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  croise- 
against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  prince  or  state,  colony^ 
district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace.  In  in- 
stances in  which  the  sailing  of  armed  vessels  belonging  wholly  or  in 
part  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  is  allowed  in  certain  casea 
for  self-protection  against  pirates  or  other  unlawful  aggressions,  the 
owners  are  required  to  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  in  doable  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  prior  to  clearing,  that  it 
shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  against  powers  with 
which  the  United  States  are  at  peace.  And  in  other  instances  the 
proper  officers  are  authorized  to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for 
warlike  purposes,  and  about  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  the  cargo 
of  which  vessel  shall  principally  consist  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war 
when  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board  or  other  circumstances  shall 
indicate  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owners  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  friendly  powers  until  the  decisioD 
of  the  President  thereon,  or  until  the  owners  shall  give  bond  and  se- 
curity as  previously  required.^ 

Same  to  same,  May  1,  1828 ;  ibid. 

For  a  neutral  to  permit  a  belligerent  vessel  to  be  fitted  out  in  hi9 
ports  to  cruise  against  the  other  belligerent  is  a  gross  breach  of  nea- 
trality. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Saunders,  June  13, 1847.    MSS.  Inst.,  Spain. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  will,  under  its  own  neatrality 
acts,  prevent  war  cruisers  issuing  from  its  ports  to  aid  a  belligerent 
contest  with  a  friendly  state. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Baron  von  BoSnne,  Apr.  10,  1849.    MSS.  Note% 
German  States.    Same  to  same,  Apr.  29, 1849.    Ibid* 

And  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  case  that  the  vessel  was  meant 
ISor  defensive  and  not  offensive  operations. 

/Z»ui.,May5,  1849. 

<<  Shortly  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  exeoative  da- 
ties,  I  was  apprized  that  a  war  steamer  belonging  to  the  German  Bm» 
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pire  was  being  fitted  oat  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  the  aid  of 
■flome  of  our  naval  officers  rendered  under  the  permission  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  permission  was  granted  daring  an  armis- 
tice between  that  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  had  been 
•engaged  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  Apprehensive  that  this  act  of 
intervention  on  oar  part  might  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  oar  neutral 
•obligations  incurred  by  the  treaty  with  Denmark  and  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818, 1  directed  that  no  fur- 
ther aid  should  be  rendered  by  any  agent  or  officer  of  the  Navy,  and  I 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  apprize  the  minister  of  the  German 
Empire  accredited  to  this  Go^'ernment  of  my  determination  to  execute 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties  with 
«11  nations.  The  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  minister  of  the  German  Empire  is  herewith  laid 
before  you.  The  execution  of  the  law  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty 
were  deemed  by  me  to  be  due  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  *  I  shall  not  fail  to  pursue 
the  same  .course,  should  a  similar  case  arise,  with  any  other  nation. 
Having  avowed  the  opinion,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  that  in  disputes 
between  coijflicting  foreign  Governments  it  is  our  interest,  not  less  than 
•our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  I  shall  not  abandon  it.  You  will 
.perceive  from  the  correspondence  submitted  to  you  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  the  course  adopted  in  this  case  has  been  properly  re* 
garded  by  the  belligerent  powers  interested  in  the  matter." 

President  Taylor,  First  Annaal  Message,  1849. 

*<But  our  municipal  law,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  per- 
-emptorily  forbids  not  only  foreigners  but  our  own  citizens  to  fit  out 
within  the  United  States  a  vessel  to  commit  hostilities  against  any  state 
with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  to  increase  the  force  of 
any  foreign  armed  vessel  intended  for  such  hostilities  against  a  friendly 
state. 

<<  Whatever  concern  may  have  been  felt  by  either  of  the  belligerent 
powers  lest  private  armed  cruisers  or  other  vessels  in  the  service  of  one 
might  be  fitted  ont  in  the  ports  of  this  country  to  depredate  on  the 
property  of  the  other,  all  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  utterly  ground- 
less. Our  citizens  have  been  withheld  from  any  such  act  or  purpose  by 
good  &ith  and  by  respect  for  the  law." 

President  Pierce,  Third  Annaal  Message,  1855. 

On  the  general  question,  see  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1864-^65,  vol.  55. 

The  proper  authorities  in  New  York  will  be  instructed  to  detain  gun- 
boats preparing  to  issue  fh)m  that  port,  in  violation  of  neutrality  in  the 
•contest  between  Peru  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Freyre,  Aug.  10, 1869.    MSS.  Notes,  Pern. 
Am  to  withdrawal  of  this  order  on  peaoe  between  Peni  and  Spain,  see  same  to 
8ame,I>ec.8,1809L 
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A  vessel  constmcted  in  a  United  States  port  for  a  hostile  attack  on  a 
friendly  sovereign  will  be  arrested,  nnder  oor  neatiality  laws,  evetk 
though  she  is  not  yet  complete,  and  the  intention  is  to  send  her  to  » 
foreign  port  for  completion. 

Mr.  Evarta,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  &Ir.  SaliivMi,  Feb.  21, 1878.    MSS.  Dom.  Let.    8m 

Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Shennan,  Jane  5,  1878;  ibid. 
As  to  rales  of  Treaty  of  WaBhtngton  and  Qeneva  tribanal,  aee  i^flra^  i  402*. 

The  capture  of  a  vessel  of  a  country  at  peace  with  the  United  States,, 
made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  one  of  our  ports,  and  commanded  by  one- 
of  our  citizens,  is  illegal,  and  if  the  captured  vessel  is  brought  withiA 
our  jurisdictioD,  the  district  courts,  upon  a  libel  for  a  tortious  seizure, 
may  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  decree  restitution.  And  if  a  privateer,, 
duly  commissioned  by  a  belligerent,  collude  with  a  vessel  so  fitted  oat 
and  commanded,  to  cover  her  prizes  and  share  with  her  their  proceeds,, 
such  collusion  is  a  fraud  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  the*ciaim  of  the  bel- 
ligerent will  be  rejected. 

Talbot  9.  Janaon,  3  Dall.,  133. 

Under  article  19  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778  (supra^  §  148) » 
French  privateer  has  a  right  to  make  repairs  in  our  ports.  ,The  replace- 
ment of  her  force  is  not  an  augmentation. 

Moodie  v.  The  Ship  Phoobe  Anne,  iUd.,  819. 

A  neutral  nation  may,  if  so  disposed,  without  a  breach  of  her  neutral 
character,  grant  permission  to  both  belligerents  to  equip  their  vessels- 
of-war  within  her  territory.  But,  without  such  permission,  the  subjects 
of  such  belligerent  power  have  uo  right  to  equip  vessels-of-war,  or  to 
increase  or  augment  their  force,  either  with  arms  or  with  men,  within 
the  territory  of  such  neutral  nation. 

All  captures  made  by  means  of  such  equipments  are  illegal  in  relation 
to  such  nation,  and  it  is  competent  for  her  courts,  in  case  the  prizes  so* 
taken  are  brought  infra  prcesidiaj  to  order  them  to  be  restored. 

Brig  Alerta  v.  Bias  Moran,  9  Cranch,  359. 

If  restitution  be  claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  capturing  vessel  has- 
augmented  her  force  in  the  Uuited  States  by  enlisting  men,  it  rests  upon 
the  claimant  to  prove  the  enlistment;  and,  this  being  done,  upon  tho 
captors  to  prove  that  the  persons  enlisted  were  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  priDC€i  or  state  nnder  whose  flag  the  cruiser  sails,  transiently  within 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  subject  to  enlistment. 

The  Kstrella,  4  Wheat.,  298 ;  S.  P.,  La  Amistad  de  Rues,  5  ibid,,  385. 

An  augmentation  of  the  force  of  a  foreign  belligerent  vessel  in  a  port 
of  the  United  States,  we  being  neutral,  by  a  substantial  increase  of  her 
crew,  is  a  breach  of  our  neutrality. 

Santiasima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283. 
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Neither  oar  mnnioipal  law  nor  the  law  of  nations  forbids  oar  dtizens- 
flrom  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  manitions  of  war,  to  foreign 
ports  for  sale. 

,  A  oniiser,  armed  and  manned  in  a  United  States  port  (we  being  at 
the  time  neatral),  and  sailing  from  thenoe  to  a  belligerent  port  with  the 
intent  to  depart  on  a  crnise  with  the  armament  and  crew  obtained  here,, 
violates  onr  neutrality  statntes  by  so  departing  and  captnring  belligerent 
property;  and  her  prizes  coming  into  onr  jurisdiction  will  be  restored* 
While  a  bona  ./td«  determination  of  her  croise  for  which  the  illegal  arma- 
ment was  here  obtained  puts  an  end  to  her  disability,  a  mere  colorable 
determination  has  no  snch  effect. 

The  Qran  Para,  7  Wheat.,  471. 

^'  If  this  were  to  be  admitted  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  oar  neatrality  woald  be  completely  elnded,  so  far  as 
this  enforcement  depends  on  the  restitution  of  prizes  made  in  violation 
of  them.  Vessels  completely  fitted  in  oar  ports  for  military  operations 
need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there,  after  obtaining  a  com- 
mission, go  through  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  their 
crew  to  become  perfectly  legitimate  cruisers,  purified  from  every  taint 
oontracted  at  the  place  where  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  an- 
noyance was  acquired.  This  would  indeed  be  a  fraudulent  neutrality ,. 
disgraceful  to  our  own  Government,  and  of  which  no  nation  would  be 
the  dupe.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  disguise  the  facts,  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  taken  on  board  the  Irresistible  at  Baltimore 
were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  on  a  cruise,  and  that  the  men 
there  enlisted,  though  engaged,  in  form,  as  for  a  commercial  voyage, 
were  not  so  engaged  in  fact.  There  was  no  commercial  voyage,  and  no 
individual  of  the  crew  could  believe  that  there  was  one." 

MarshaU,  C.  J.,  ibid,,  487. 

If  property  captured  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws  be  found,, 
within  our  jurisdiction,  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  capturing 
vessel,  it  will  be  restored,  whether  a  condemnation  or  other  change  of 
title  has  intervened  or  not. 

The  AiTogaDte  BarceloneB,  ibid,,  496;  aupra,  (  329a. 

Captures  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
neutrality  are  held  illegal  when  the  property  is  brought  within  our 
jurisdiction. 

The  Fanny,  9  V^heat.,  658. 

Under  the  3d  section  of  the  neutrality  act  of  April  20, 1818.  it  is  no& 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  armed  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  * 
hostilities,  on  leaving  the  United  States,  in  order  to  convict  a  party  con- 
cerned in  the  enterprise  who  is  indicted  for  being  concerned  in  fitting 
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oat  a  vessel  with  intent  that  she  shonld  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  province  or  state  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  defendant  was  knowingly  concerned  in  fitting  oat  or  arming 
the  vessel  with  intent  as  aforesaid,  thongh  the  intent  should  appear  to 
have  been  defeated  after  the  vessel  sailed.  Bat  if  the  defendant  had  he 
no  fixed  intention  when  the  vessel  sailed  to  employ  her  as  a  privateer, 
bat  only  a  wish  so  to  employ  her  if  he  conld  obtain  funds  on  her  arrival 
at  a  foreign  port,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  her,  he  ought  not  to  be  con- 
victed. 

U.  S.  V.  Qnincy,  6  Pet.,  445. 

An  American  built  vessel,  the  Hector,  having  been  fitted  out  and  com- 
missioned at  Charleston  by  Oenet  as  the  French  privateer  Yainqueur 
de  la  Bastille,  went  to  sea  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  detained  and  dismantled  by  the  United  States  Government  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  0.  She  then  sailed  thence  unarmed  as  a  foreign  vessel, 
but  was  equipped  and  commissioned  at  Hayti  by  the  French  authorities. 
She  went  again  to  sea,  and  brought  a  prize,  the  Betsey,  into  Charleston 
in  1795.  It  was  held,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  fitting  oat  by 
aid  of  which  the  capture  was  made,  was  not  in  contravention  of  law. 

The  Betsey,  Bee,  67. 

A  French  privateer  having  come  to  Charleston  unarmed,  leave  to  arm 
her  was  asked  and  refused.  She  returned,  after  a  cruise,  with  guns 
mounted  and  a  prize.  The  court  restored  the  prize,  the  ground  being 
that  she  did  take  on  board  the  guns  at  Charleston  to  be  used  as  her  ar- 
mament, and  that  the  act  was  an  illegal  augmentation  of  force. 

The  Naooy,  iM.,  73. 

It  was  held  that  the  repairing  the  waist,  and  cutting  two  ports  in  it 
for  guns  at  a  port  of  the  United  States,  of  a  vessel  fitted  out  and  com- 
missioned as  a  vessel-of-war  when  she  entered,  does  not  by  itself  con- 
stitute an  augmenting  of  her  force  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  5th 
Jane,  1794. 

The  Brothers,  ibid,,  76.  * 

A  prize  was  restored  on  the  ground  that  the  French  privateer  whiek 
took  it  had  before  the  capture  augmented  her  force  by  taking  in  addi- 
tional guns  at  a  port -of  the  United  States. 

The  Betsey  Cathcart,  Bee,  292;  Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  215. 

Frequent  complaints  were  made  in  1816-^17,  by  Abb6  Correa,  the 
Portuguese  minister  at  Washington,  of  infractions  of  neutrality  in  the 
contest  then  raging  between  Portugal  and  her  South  American  colonies^ 

iSee  Mr.  Correa  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Dec.  20, 1816.  M8S.  Kotes,  Portuguese 
jegation.)  President  Madison  sent  a  special  message  on  the  subject 
to  Congress,  and  the  result  was  the  passage,  on  March  3, 1817,  of  an  act 
limited  to  two  years,  which  was  made  permanent  by  the  act  of  2(hh 
April,  1818,  which  act  repealed  the  act  of  1794,  and  renewed  its  provis- 
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ions  with  additional  powers  of  summary  interference.  The  clauses  so 
added  required  the  owners  or  consig^nees  of  any  armed  vessel  to  give 
bond  in  sufficient  sureties  in  double  the  value  of  the  vessel,  cargo,  and 
armament,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  by  them  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  against  any  state  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  w«re 
at  peace ;  and  authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  detain  any  vessel  a)>out 
to  depart  undercircumstances  renderingit  probable  thatshe  would  be  so 
employed.  (§§  10,  11,  act  20th  April,  1818.)  It  being  suggested  by  the 
Spanish  minister  that  the  South  American  provinces  in  revolt,  and  not 
recogniaed  as  independent,  might  not  be  included  in  the  word  *'  state,'' 
the  words  "  colony,  district,  or  people,"  were  added. 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  215. 

Denmark  having  remonstrated,  in  1848,  on  the  building  and  fitting 
out  in  New  York,  in  that  year,  during  an  armistice  in  the  hostilities  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany,  of  a  steamer  at  New  York  to  be  used  as  a 
ship-of-war  by  Germany,  the-  German  minister  replied  that  the  vessel 
had  been  ordered  without  regard  to  the  war.  She  was  to  be  used,  it 
was  alleged,  for  defensive  purposes  during  the  armistice.  The  United 
States  Government,  however,  refused  to  permit  thb  vessel  to  proceed 
to  Germany  until  security  had  been  given,  under  the  statute,  that  she 
sbouhl  not  be  employed  as  a  vesselof-war  during  hostilities  then  about 
to  recommence.         •  ' 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  4^,  note  215;  citing  Annnaire  des  Denx  Mondes,  1852- 53, 
485.    Ex.  Doc.  5, 3l8t  Cong.    5  Op.,  42,  Toncoy,  1848. 

In  185  >  the  British  consul  at  New  York  applied  to  this  Department  for 
the  arrest  of  a  ship  called  the  Maury,  fitting  out  there,  which,  he  claimed, 
was  intended  to  cruise  under  the  Russian  flag  against  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  district  attorney  at  New,York  libeled  the  vessel  and 
placed  her  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  After  a  full  examination,  the 
British  consul  was  satisfied  and  withdrew  the  complaint. 

Dana's  Wheaton,  $  439,  note  215 ;  citing  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  238,  34th  Cong. 

The  case  of  the  Meteor,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  this  relation,  is  reported  in  brief  in  1  Am.  Law  Rev.,  401. 
According  to  this  report,  the  Meteor  was  built  in  the  United  States  in 
18C5,  during  the  war  then  pending  between  Chili  and  Spain,  and  sold 
to  the  Chilian  Government,  without  armament,  and  then,  it  was  alleged, 
commissioned,  when  in  the  United  States,  as  a  Chilian  privateer.  She 
was  libeled  in  New  York  and  seized  January  23, 1866;  and  on  the  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Betts  it  was  maintained  by  the  claimant  to  "  he  no 
offense  (under  the  act  of  1818)  to  issue  a  commission  within  the  United 
States  for  a  vessel  fitted  and  equipped  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities, 
and  intended  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities,  so  long  as  such  vCv'^sel  was 
not  armed  at  the  time,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  armed  within  the 
United  States,  although  it  could  be  shown  that  a  clear  intent  existed, 
ou  the  part  of  the  person  issuing  or  delivering  the  commission,  that  the 
vessel  should  receive  her  armament  the  moment  she  should  be  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  It  was  said,  however,  by  Judge 
Betts  that  **tlie  court  cannot  give  any  such  construction  to  the  statute. 
Such  a  construction  was  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  •  •  • 
The  Meteor,  although  not  completely  fitted  out  for  military  operations, 
was  a  vessel-of-war,  and  not  a  vessel  of  commerce.    She  has  in  no  maa- 
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ner  been  altered  from  a  vessel-of-war  so  as  to  fit  her  to  be  odIj  a  mer- 
chantman  and  so  as  to  unfit  her  to  be  a  yessel-of-war.  It  needed  only 
that  she  should  reach  a  point  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  have  her  armament  and  ammunition  put  on  board  of 
her,  to  become  an  armed  cruiser  of  the  Chilian  Government  against  the 
Government  of  Spain.  •  •  •  To  say  that  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  never  prohibited  the  sale  of  a  vessel-of-war  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  is  merely  to  say  that  they  have  not  prohibited  the 
fitting  out  and  arming,  or  the  attempting  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  the  for- 
nishiug  or  fitting  out  or  arming,  of  a  vessel,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  provided  the  unlawful  and  prohibited  intent  did  not 
exist."  The  court  relied  as  authority  on  Dana's  Wheaton,  5(>2, 563,  note 
215,  where  it  is  said  that  ^^an  American  merchant  may  build  and  fully 
arm  a  vessel  and  supply  her  with  stores,  and  offer  her  for  sale  in  oar 
own  market.  If  he  does  any  acts,  as  an  agent  or  servant  of  a  belliger- 
ent, or  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  a  belliger- 
ent, that  she  shall  be  employed  in  hostilities  when  sold,  he  is  guilty. 
He  may,  without  violating  our  law,  send  out  such  a  vessel,  so  equipped, 
under  the  flag  and  papers  of  his  own  country,  with  no  more  force  of 
crew  than  is  suitable  for  navigation,  with  no  right  to  resist  search  or 
seizure,  and  to  take  the  chances  of  capture  as  contraband  merchandise-, 
of  blockade,  and  of  a  market  in  a  belligerent  port.  In  such  case  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  equipment  is  as  immaterial  as  in  the  other 
class  of  cases.  The  intent  is  all.  The  act  is  open  to  great  suspicions 
and  abuse,  and  the  line  may  often  be  scarcely  traceable;  yet  the  prin- 
ciple is  clear  enough.  Is  the  intent  one  to  prepare  an  article  of  contra- 
band merchandise,  to  be  sent  to  the  market  of  a  belligerent,  subject  to 
the  chances  of  capture  and  of  the  market!  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
to  fit  ont  a  vessel  which  shall  leave  our  port  to  cruise,  immediately  or 
ultimately,  against  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  nation f  The  latter  we 
are  bound  to  prevent.  The  former  the  belligerent  must  prevent." 
Judge  Betts  then  proceeded  to  say :  ^'  The  evidence  in  the  present  case 
leaves  no  rational  doubt  that  what  was  done  here  in  respect  to  the 
Meteor  was  done  with  the  intent  that  she  should  be  employed  in  hostile 
operations  in  favor  of  Chili  against  Spain ;  and  that  what  was  done  by 
her  owners  towards  dispatching  her  from  the  United  States  was  done 
in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  the  authorized  agents  of  Chili  for 
her  sale  to  that  Government,  and  for  her  employment  in  hostdities 
against  Spain,  and  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  a  bona  fide  commercial 
dealing  in  contraband  of  war.  With  these  views,  there  must  be  a  de- 
cree condemning  and  forfeiting  the  property  under  seizure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pi'ayer  of  the  libel.'^ 

See,  for  a  further  statement  of  Jad^  Betts'  ruling,  2  Halleck'a  Int.  Law 
(Baker's  ed.),  199. 

Judge  Betts'  decree  was  reversed  in  the  circnit  court,  where  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson : 

'^  This  is  an  appeal  in  admiralty  from  a  decree  of  condemnation  in  a 

libel  of  information  for  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 

States.    We  have  examined  the  pleadings  and  proofs  in  the  case,  and 

have  been  unable  to  concur  in  the  judgpient  of  the  court  below,  but  from 

the  pressure  of  other  business  have  not  found  time  to  write  out  at  large 

the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  opinion  arrived  at.    We  most,  there- 
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fore,  for  the  present,  be  content  in  the  statement  of  our  conclusions  in 
the  matter : 

^'  1.  Although  negotiations  were  commenced  and  carried  on  between 
the  owners  of  the  Meteor  and  agents  of  the  Government  of  Chili,  for 
the  sale  of  her  to  the  latter,  with  the  knowledge  that  she  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Government  of  Spain,  with  which  Chili  w^as  at  war, 
yet  these  negotiations  failed  and  came  to  an  end  from  the  inability 
of  the  agents  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  purchase- money  demanded ; 
and  if  the  sale  of  the  vessel,  in  its  then  condition  and  equipment,  to 
the  Chilian  Government  would  have  been  a  violation  of  our  neutrality 
laws,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion,  the  termination 
of  the  negotiation  put  ad  end  to  this  ground  of  complaint. 

"  2.  The  furnishing  of  the  vessel  with  coal  and  provisions  for  a  voy- 
age to  Panama,  or  some  other  port  of  South  America,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  owners  to  send  her  thither,  in  our  judgment,  was  not  in  pur- 
suance of  an  agreement  or  understanding  with  the  agents  of  the  Chilian 
Oovernment,  but  for  the  purpose  and  design  of  finding  a  market  for 
her,  and  that  the  owners  were  free  to  sell  her  on  her  arrival  there  to 
the  Government  of  Chili  or  of  Spain,  or  of  any  other  Government  or 
person  with  whom  they  might  be  able  to  negotiate  a  sale. 

^*3.  The  witnesses  chiefly  relied  on  to  implicate  the  owners  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  agents  of  the  Chilian  Government,  with  a  view 
and  intent  of  fitting  out  and  equipping  the  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  are  persoifs  who  had  volunteered  to  negotiate  on  be- 
half of  the  agents  with  the  owners  in  expectation  of  large  commissions 
in  the  event  of  a  sale,  or  persons  in  the  expectation  of  employment  in 
son:ie  situation  in  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and  very  clearly  manifest 
their  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  and 
whose  testimony  is  to  be  examined  with  considerable  distrust  and  sus- 
pioion.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  a  case  is  made  out,  upon  the  proofs, 
of  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  must, 
therefore,  reverse  the  decree  below,  and  enter  a  decree  dismissing  the 
UbeL'^ 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  was  not 
prosecuted  to  a  hearing,  being  dismissed  by  consent  Noveml)er  9, 
1868. 

Beport  of  the  case  of  the  steamship  Meteor,  Balch,  201,  202.    Little,  Brown  6l 
Co.,  1869. 

In  a  criticism  on  Judge  Betts'  ruling,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  October,  1866  (vol.  103,  p.  188),  we  have  the  following: 

^<  It  has  been  by  many  supposed  that  the  decision  in  this  Meteor  case 
will  be  of  great  weight  and  importance  as  a  precedent  in  the  question 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  vessels,  now  pending  t>et\veen 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  suspicion  has  been  intimated 
by  some  that  the  law  was  a  little  warped  by  the  learned  judge  with  the 
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charitable  intent  of  aiding  Mr.  Seward  in  the  controversy.  To  justify 
either  of  these  ideas,  it  is  of  course  primarily  necessary  that  the  cases 
shonld  be  at  least  substantially  parallel.  That  they  are  far  from  being; 
so  may  be  briefly  shown.  The  Meteor  was  built  as  a  purely  commercial 
enterprise  to  be  sent  to  a  foreign  land,  there  to  take  her  chance  of  find- 
ing a  market,  subject  to  the  risk  of  capture  on  the  way,  to  be  followed 
by  confiscation  as  contraband  of  war,  and  to  the  further  risk,  sboald 
she  reach  her  destination  in  safety,  of  finding  no  market  in  case  the  war 
should  be  drawing  to  a  dose,  or  terms  could  not  be  agreed  on  ;  liable, 
also,  to  be  sold  to  any  other  bidder  who  would  pay  a  l]^tter  price.  She 
differed  nowise  from  any  other  contraband  merchandise,  except  in  the 
wholly  insignificant  fact  that  instead  of  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  to  be  carried  she  was  able  to  move  herself.  She  was  simply  a 
mercantile  speculation  in  contraband  merchandise,  which  is  of  all  men 
and  nations  confessedly  and  avowedly  legitimate.  The  Alabama  pre- 
sents no  one  of  these  characteristics.  •  •  •  The  question  then  be- 
ing, as  Mr.  Dana  says,  of  intent^  the  vital  difference  is  readily  distin- 
guishable. The  English  builders  had  assured  their  trade  before  they 
entered  upon  the  undertaking ;  the  American  merchants  only  had  in 
view  a  quite  probable  purchaser.  The  former  were  not  free  to  dispot^e 
of  their  ship  to  any  person  who  might  offer  her  price,  for  she  was  be- 
spoken ;  the  latter  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  received  and 
closed  with  a  fair  offer  from  any  source.  In  short,  the  action  of  the 
former  betrays  clearly  the  intent^  the  element  of  illegality,  but  how  the 
action  of  the  latter  can  have  been  regarded  in  the  same  light  we  mast 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  see.  Where,  then,  is  the  similarity!  Or 
why  should  it  have  been  conceived  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Meteor,  to 
overrule  old  and  good  law,  to  create  a  new  necessity  reqairing  to  be 
met  by  new  statutes  of  untried  efficiency,*simply  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  precedent  which  is  after  all  no  precedent?  ^ 

The  captain  and  mate  of  a  United  States  vessel,  if  they,  knowing 
the  character  of  their  cargo  and  its  intended  purpose,  transport  arms 
from  a  port  within  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  port,  together  with 
men  and  stores  to  be  used  in  a  military  expedition  against  a  people  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  Re- 
vised Statutes,  section  5286. 

U.  S.  V.  Rand,  17  Fed.  Rep.,  142,  £.  Dist.  of  Pa.,  1883. 

In  United  States  v.  The  Mary  Anne  Hogan  (18  Fed.  Bep.,  529)  it  was 
held  that  an  expedition  organized  in  parts  in  one  of  our  ports,  to  be 
nnited  at  a  common  rendezvous  at  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one  of 
the  belligerents  in  a  foreign  war,  this  purpose  being  plainly  shown,  is 
within  the  prohibitions  of  section  5283,  Revised  Statutes. 

The  fact  that  a  steamer  carries  to  foreign  insurgents  arms  for  their 
use,  with  false  manifests,  and  accompanied  by  an  agent  for  the  insur- 
gents, is,  with  other  circumstances,  probable  cause  for  the  arrest, 
though  on  trial  the  vessel  -was  discharged. 

U.  8.  V,  City  of  Mexico,  25  Fed.  Rep.,  924. 

Whether  a  neutral  sovereign  is  bound  to  pursue  beyond  his  territorial 
?raters  a  belligerent  vessel  fitted  out  in  such  waters  in  violation  of  his 
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ueatrality,  has  been  much  discussed.  In  La  Araintad  de  fines,  5  Wheat., 
390,  it  was  said  by  Story,  J.,  that  when  a  neutral  nation  is  ^'called  npon 
by  either  of  the  belligerents  to  act  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice  seems  to 
require  is  that  the  neutral  nation  should  fairly  execute  its  own  laws  and 
give  no  asylum  to  the  property  captured.'^  (See  further  as  to  this  case 
infra,  §  400.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by  Story,  J.,  in  the  Mari- 
anna  Flora,  II  Wheat.,  42,  that  ^'it  is  true  that  it  has  been  held  in  the 
courts  of  this  country  that  American  ships,  offending  against  our  laws, 
and  foreign  ships,  in  like  manner  offending  withip  our  jurisdiction,  may, 
afterwards,  be  pursued  and  seized  npon  the  ocean,  and  rightfully  be 
brought  into  our  courts  for  adjudication.  This,  however,  has  never 
been  supposed  to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The 
party  in  such  case  seizes  at  his  peril.  If  he  establishes  the  forfeiture 
be  is  justified.  If  he  fails  he  must  make  full  compensation  in  damages." 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in  criticising  these  rulings  in  Historicu8/(p.  158)  says: 
*^  The  principle  to  be  deduced  from  this  decision  (La  Amistad)  is  that 
the  neutral  power  cannot  be  called  upon  by  the  injured  belligerent  to 
grant  him  any  remedy  beyond  that  whch  may  be  exercised  over  prop- 
erty or  persons  who  are  at  the  time  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction.  It 
18  true  that  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  to  Ter- 
ceira,  it  was  contended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  that 
an  expedition  having  fraudulently  evaded  the  English  jurisdiction  and 
started  from  these  shores  in  violation  of  the  enlistment  act,  the  English 
Government  was  entitled  to  pursue  and  seize  the  ships  beyond  the  juris- 
diction ;  and  though  this  doctrine  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
dicta  of  the  court  in  the  American  case  of  the  Marianna  Flora  (II  Wheat., 
42),  nevertheless  this  doctrine  was  vehemently,  and  it  is  generally 
thought  successfully,  controverted  by  the  minority,  of  whom  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  and  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were 
the  principal  spokesmen.  ( Vide  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv,  new  series.)  At  all 
events,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whether  such  a  right  exists  or  not, 
on  the  part  of  a  neutral,  it  is  not  a  duty  on  his  part  which  the  belliger- 
ent can  call  upon  him  to  enforce." 

Ab  to  restriotionB  in  use  of  neatral  waters  by  belligereats,  see  infra,  $  399 ; 

9upra,  $  27. 
Ab  to  arrests  oatside  of  three-mile  limit,  see  ticpra,  $  32. 

If  a  vessel  be  fitted  out,  furnished,  or  armed  within  the  waters  of  the 
XJnite<l  States,  and  there  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is 
done  with  intent  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects  or  property  of 
another  foreign  prince  or  state  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  it  is  unlawful  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

1  Op.,  191,  Bosh,  1816. 

If  an  English  vessel  be  seeking  an  armament  with  the  latter  purpose, 
it  will  be  unlawful.  But  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  her  taking  in  arms 
or  military  stores,  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  for  necessary  self-defense. 

JHd, 

The  building  of  vessels  in  New  York  for  the  Mexican  Uovernment, 
while  at  war  with  Texas,  to  be  equipped  at  New  York  as  war  vessels 
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aod  ther<e  placed  noder  the  control  of  the  Mexican  Gkivemmeiit,  was  a 
violation  of  the  act  of  1818. 

3  Op.,  738,  Legar^,  1841. 

The  object  of  the  act  of  1818  was  to  prevent  all  equipping  of  vessda- 
of-war  in  our  ports  for  a  foreign  power  actnaDy  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peiace,  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  Where,  however,  the  ves- 
sel, thoagh  to  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent,  was  not  to  be  transferred 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  sent  out  of  port  qd- 
armed,  and  was  to  continue  under  the  control  of  our  own  citizens,  every 
precaution  being  taken  to  insure  her  pacific  conduct  on  the  high  seas, 
it  was  advised  that  she  be  .permitted  to  sail,  bonds  having  first  been 
given,  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  1818,  that  she  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  etc. 

Ibid, 

The  repair  of  Mexican  war  steamers  in  the  port  of  I^ew  York,  together 
with  the  augmentation  of  their  force  by  adding  to  the  number  of  their 
guns,  etc.,  is  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1818.  But  the  repair  of  their  bot- 
toms, copper,  etc.,  does  not  constitute  an  increase  or  augmeutation  of 
force  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

4  Op.,  336,  Nelson,  1844. 

The  fitting  out  of  a  war  vessel  of  the  German  Government  in  the  port 
New  York,  while  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Government  and 
Denmark,  such  vessel  being  calculated  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities 
against  Denmark,  its  property,  or  subjects,  is  contrary  to  the  act  of 
1818.  The  fact  that  the  vessel  was  to  repair  to  Bremerhaven,  there  to 
await  orders,  made  no  difference,  as  any  intent,  ultimate  or  proximate, 
to  commit  hostilities  is  violation  of  the  act. 

5  Op.,  92,  JohnsoD.  1849. 

^<  The  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  means  of  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not  done  away 
with  by  any  commission  which  the  Government  of  the  belligerent  power, 
benefited  by  the  violation  of  neutrality,  may  afterward  have  granted  to 
that  vessel;  and  the  ultimate  step  by  which  the  offense  is  completed 
cannot  be  admissible  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the  offender,  nor 
can  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of  establishing 
his  innocence.  The  privilege  of  extraterritoriality,  accorded  to  vessels- 
of  war,  has  been  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolate 
right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  and 
mutual  deference  between  different  nations,  and,  therefore,  can  never 
be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality.'' 

Award  of  Qeneva  tribanal.    4  Pap.  Rel.  Treat,  of  Wash.,  10,  II.    Infra,  $  4(00. 
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^f  It  is  an  offense  by  the  law  of  nations  for  a  sovereign  to  permit  the 
issne  fh)m  his  ports  of  a  man-of-war  so  commissioned,  when  this  might 
be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  proper  care  and  diligence.  It  may  be 
said  that  between  selling,  by  subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  of  armed  ships 
to  a  belligerent,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  fit- 
ting oat  by  individuals  of  a  cruiser  commissioned  and  armed  to  serve 
such  belligerent,  which  Is  forbidden,  there  is  no  perceptible  distinction. 
But  between  the  sale  of  ships  and  of  munitions  of  war,  and  the  fitting 
out  of  a  cruiser  commissioned  or  to  be  commissioned  for  belligerent  pur- 
poses, there  is  as  real  a  difference  as  between  permitting  individuals, 
though  armed,  to  emigrate  to  a  belligerent  country,  and  permitting  the 
enlistment  of  soldiers  to  serve  such  l^lligerent.  To  prevent  the  sale  of 
ships  or  of  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent,  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
inflict  a  serious  injury  on  commerce,  as  well  as  make  countries  which 
do  not  produce  iron  and  other  essentials  of  iron-ciads,  and  munitions 
of  war,  victims  of  a  country  by  which  these  staples  are  produced.  But 
this  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  fitting  out  and  manning  of  cruisers 
and  permitting  a  neutral  port  to  be  made  the  basis  from  which  such 
cruisers  go  forth  commissioned  by  one  belligerent  to  destroy  the  ship- 
ping of  the  other  belligerent  at  sea.  The  imperfect  performance  by 
the  British  Government  of  its  duties  in  this  respect,  provoked  a  contro- 
versy with  the  United  States,  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
above  noticed.  It  is  true  that,  as  will  be  seen,  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  incorporated  in  in- 
ternational law,  or  as  forming  interpretations  of  that  law  by  which  the 
parties  are  bound.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  procedure 
must  be  regarded  as  ratifying  the  general  principle  above  stated,  that 
it  is  a  breach  of  international  law  for  a  neutral  sovereign  to  permit  the 
issuing  from  his  ports  of  cruisers  fitted  out,  commissioned,  and  manned 
for  belligerent  warfare.    Infra^  §  402a. 

"But  a  neutral  country  may,  without  breach  of  neutrality,  permit  both 
belligerents  to  equip  vessels  in  its  ports.  Even  without  any  previous 
stipulation  with  either  party,  the  ports  of  a  neutral  nation  may  be  closed 
or  kept  open  to  the  prizes  of  both.  (Mr,  Lawrence,  North  Am.  Bev., 
July,  1878,  p.  25.) 

"The  question  is  discussed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Historicus),  Int. 
liaw,  151 ;  in  Bernard  on  British  Neutrality,  etc.,  London,  1870,  and 
in  Bemis  on  American  Neutrality,  Boston,  1866.  It  was  argued  with 
g^reat  research  in  the  Alexandra  (Attorney -General  v.  Sillem),  London, 
1863,  and  in  The  Meteor,  Boston  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  1869.  (See 
Holmes'  Kent,  i,  124,  and  3  Am.  Law  Bev.,  234.) 

"In  the  Alexandra  case  Tsee  pamph.  rep.)  the  applicability  of  the  for- 
eign enlistment  act  to  sucn  cases  was  fully  discussed.  (See  notice  in 
Bernard  on  British  Neutrality,  etc.)  The  arguments  on  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  rule  are  given  in  Atty.  Gen.  i?.  Sillem,  2  Qurl.  &  G.,  431. 

"'The  direct  logical  conclusions,'  says  Mr.  Hall  (International  Law, 
Oxford,  1880,  §  225),  'to  be  obtained  from  the  ground  principles  of 
neutrality,  go  no  further  than  to  prohibit  the  issue  from  neutral  waters 
of  a  vessel  provided  with  a  belligerent  commission  or  belonging  to  a 
belligerent,  and  able  to  inflict  damage  on  his  enemy.  *  *  *  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fully  recognized  that  a  vessel  completely  armed,  and 
in  every  respect  fitted  the  moment  it  receives  its  crew  to  act  as  a  man- 
of-war,  is  a  proper  subject  of  commerce.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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its  neutral  possessor  from  selling  it,  and  undertaking  to  deliver  it  to 
the  belligerent,  either  in  the  neutral  port  or  in  that  of  the  purchaser, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  other  belligerent  to  seize  it  as  contraband  if 
he  meets  it  on  the  high  seas  or  within  his  enemy's  waters.' 

"  *  The  existing  law,  according  to  the  summary  of  it  given  by  Chancel- 
lor Kent  (Com.,  i,  128)  and  adopted  by  Wheaton  (Lawrence's  Wheatoo, 
729),  declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  witMn  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  to  augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel 
belonging  to  one  foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power  with  whom 
they  are  at  peace ;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign  mil- 
itary or  naval  service,  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out  any  vessel  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  against  a  nation  at  peace 
with  them ;  and  the  vessel  in  this  latter  case  is  made  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure. The  President  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any 
foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  ought 
not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to  employ  generally  the  pub- 
lic force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  law.  (Be- 
vised  Statutes,  §§  1033  ff:  Note  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  Whart.  Crim. 
Law,  8th  ed.,  §  1908.) 

"  In  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283,  Judge  Story,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  maintained  that  the  sale  of  armed  ships-of-war  to 
belligerents  by  neutrals  was  never  held  unlawful  in  the  United  States. 
*  There  is  nothing  in  our  laws,'  he  said,  ^  or  in  the  law  of  nations,  that 
forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of 
wat  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.' " 

Wbart.  Com.  Am.  Layr,  $  249. 

<<  Mr.  Baron  Channell,  in  the  case  of  The  Alexandra,  said :  ^  The 
foreign  enlistment  act,  particularly  the  seventh  section,  is  very  im- 
perfectly worded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure, 
but  with  what  appeared  to  me  very  important  variations,  penned  from 
an  act  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  Congress  in  1792,  and  re-enacted 
in  1818.'  This  vessel  was  built  at  Liverpool,  nominally  for  Prazer,  Tren- 
holm  &  Co.  She  was,  after  being  launched,  immediately  taken  to  a 
public  dock  for  completion.  According  to  the  evidence  at  the  trial,  she 
was  apparently  built  for  war,  but  not  for  commerce,  but  might  have 
been  used  as  a  yacht.  At  the  trial,  which  took  place  before  the  chief 
baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  on  an  information  by  the  attorney- 
general,  the  jury  found  for  the  defendants.  The  question  was  left  to  the 
jury  by  the  chief  baron  as  follows:  *Was  there  any  intention  that  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  in  any  other  port,  she  should  be  eitherequipped, 
furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  aoy 
contest?  If  you  think  the  object  was  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm 
that  vessel  at  Liverpool,  then  that  is  a  sufficient  matter.  But  if  you 
think  the  object  really  was  to  build  a  ship  in  obedience  to  an  order  and 
in  compliance  with  a  contract,  leaving  to  those  who  bought  it  to  make 
what  use  they  thought  fit  of  it,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foreign 
enlistment  act  has  not  in  any  degree  been  broken.'  (The  Neutrality 
of  Great  Britain  During  the  American  Civil  War,  Montague  Bernard, 
ch.  xiii,  355.)  The  arguments  on  the  motion  to  discharge  tlie  rule  are 
in  Attorney-General  v,  Sillem,  2  Hurl  &  C,  431. 

"Contrary  to  the  course  of  the  United  States,  in  confiding  the  exe- 
cution of  her  neutrality  acts,  including  that  of  1818,  to  the  admiralty 
courts,  the  English  act  of  1819  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  common-law 
courts ;  and  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  was  formally  decided  in 
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favor  of  the  defendant,  though  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  were  divided  on  a  technical  question  of  construction,  pro- 
duced an  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  which  neitber 
the  decision,  in  a  contrary'  sense,  of  a  Scotch  court,  nor  even  the  inter 
ference  of  the  Government  with  the  purchase  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
squadron,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  South,  had  any  effect  in  al- 
laying. 

*'  So  far  back  as  January,  1867,  a  commission  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English  jurists,  including  Pliillimore, 
Twiss,  and  Vernon  Harcourt,  all  high  authorities  on  International  law, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  (now  Lord  Tenterden)  was  attached  in  the 
capacity  that  he  held  to  the  high  commission  at  Washington.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was  embodied  in  the  act  of  9th  of  August,  1870,  the 
passage  of  which  was  hastened  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  This  act 
prohibits  the  building,  or  causing  to  be  built,  by  any  person  within 
Her  Maje^y's  dominions  any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge  of  its 
being  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  state 
at  war  with  any  friendly  state;  issuing  or  delivering  any  commission 
for  any  such  ship;  equipping  any  such  ship,  or  dispatching  or  causing 
any  such  ship  to  be  dispatched  for  such  purpose.  It  is  deserving  of 
notice  that  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  dissented  to  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  that  applied  to  the  prohibition  of  ship-build- 
ing. Jurisdiction  in  cases  under  the  act  is  given  to  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, which  is  not  the  least  important  amendment  of  the  law." 

Note  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  to  Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $  1908. 

(4)  Ob  PAS8AGB  OV  BBLLiaESENT  TBOOP8  OVEB  SOIL. 

§  397. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not  at  the  request  of  a 
foreign  Government,  intervene  to  prevent  the  transit  to  the  country  of 
the  latter  persons  objectionable  to  it  unless  they  form  part  of  a  hostile 
military  expedition. 

Mr.  Jefiferaon,  Sec.  of  State,  to  the  minister  of  France,  Nov.  '30,  1793.    MSS. 
Notes,  For.  Leg.     4  Jeff.  Worka^  86. 

'*  I  transmit  a  copy  of  letters  to  this  Department  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  13th,  15th,  and  16th  instant,  with  their  accompaniments. 
They  relate  to  a  conflict  between  troops  in  the  service  of  Diaz  and  other 
forces,  supposed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Lerdo,  on  the  Bio  Grande  fh)nt- 
ier.  It  seems  that  the  Diaz  troops,  after  defeating  and  routing  their 
adversaries  on  Mexican  soil,  pursued  them  into  Texas,  where  they  again 
attacked  and  dispersed  them.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  which  you  will  lose  no  time  in  remonstrating 
against. 

^*  While  it  is  deemed  hardly  probable  that  this  unjustifiable  invasion 
of  American  soil  was  made  in  obedience  to  any  specific  orders  from  the 
Mexican  capital,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  grave  violation  of  international 
law,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  overlooked.  You  are  instructed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  de  facto  Government  with  whom 
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yoa  are  holding  naofficial  iiitercoarse  to  this  case,  and  to  say  that  the 
GovernmeDt  of  the  United  States  will  confidently  expect  a  prompt  dis- 
avowal of  the  act,  with  reparation  for  its  consequences,  and  the  ponish- 
ment  of  its  perpetrators.'' 

Mr.  Evarts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Iftr.  Foster,  Jane  21, 1877.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mex.;  For. 
Eel.,  1877. 

That  this  is  a  breach  of  neutrality,  see  Field's  Int.  Code,  }  971,  and  see  rapro, 
SJ  11a,  13  #. 

As  to  permission  to  belligerent  to  transport  troops,  see  correspondence  in  4  Ham- 
ilton's Works,  Lodge's  ed.,  48  #;  and  see,  also,  Mtpra,  $  13.  where  the  ques- 
tion is  further  discussed. 

(5)  Bound  not  to  psbiot  tebbitort  to  bb  madk  the  base  of  BBixiosBsirr 

OPERATIONS. 

§  398. 

^*  It  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty  from 
being  exercised  by  any  other  within  its  limits,  and  the  duty  of  a  nentxal 
nation  to  prohibit  such  as  would  injure  one  of  the  warring  powers." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Jane  5, 1793.  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Rel.),  150 ;  1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  80.  Same  to  same,  July  24,  1793.  1  Am.  St. 
Pap.  (For. Eel.),  166. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  belligerent  can  rightfully 
make  use  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state  for  belligerent  purposes, 
without  th«  consent  of  the  neutral  Government. 

7  Op.,  387,  Gushing,  1855.    See  farther  supra,  $  27  ;  infra,  $  399. 

When  belligerent  troops,  in  order  to  escape  the  other  belligerent, 
take  refuge  in  neutral  territory,  if  they  do  not  lay  down  their  arms  they 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  neutral  sovereign.  In  such  case 
they  are  protected  by  the  law  of  nations  from  the  opposing  belligerent 
This,  it  is  true,  is  contested  by  Bynkershoek. 

"  But  this  opinion  of  Bynkershoek  is  not  supported  by  the  practice 
of  nations,  nor  by  writers  on  public  law.  Abreu,  Valin,  Emengon, 
Vattel,  Azuni,  Sir  William  Scott,  Martens,  Phillimore,  Manning,  and 
other  European  writers  maintain  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the 
flying  enemy  has  entered  neutral  territory  he  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  power,  and  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory, 
with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.  Kent,  Wheaton,  Story, 
and  other  American  writers  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Bynkershoek,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  invariably  claimed  the  abso- 
lute inviolability  of  neutral  territory." 

2  Halleck's  Int.  Law  (43aker'8  ed.),  180.    See  8upra,  $  394. 

The  question  how  far  it  is  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  supply  coal  to  a 
belligerent  has  been  already  incidentally  considered  {supra,  §  369j.  It 
may  be  here  stated,  in  connection  with  the  present  head,  that  it  is  not 
a  breach  of  neutrality  for  a  neutral  state  to  permit  the  coaling  of 
belligerent  steamers  in  its  ports  to  the  same  extent  as  it  permits  the 
coaling  of  other  foreign  steamers  resorting  to  its  ports  casually  and 
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withoat  settled  stations  established  for  them.  Nor  is  it  a  breach  of 
neatrality  for  a  neutral  state  to  permit  the  sale  of  coal  to  any  extent 
to  a  belligerent.  It  would,  however,  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  for  a 
neutral  to  permit  a  permanent  depot  or  magazine  to  be  opened  on  its 
shores,  on  which  a  particular  belligerent  could  depend  for  constant 
supplies.  To  require  a  neutral  to  shut  up  its  ports  so  as  to  exclude 
from  coaling  all  belligerents,  would  expose  a  nation  with  ports  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  the  United  States  to  an  expense  as  great  as  would  be 
imposed  by  actual  belligerency.  It  h  on  the  belligerent,  who  goes  to 
war,  not  on  the  neutral,  who  desires  to  keep  out  of  ic,  that  should 
be  thrown  expenses  so  enormous,  and  constitutional  strains  so  severe 
as  those  thus  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breaking  up  of  central 
depots  or  magazines  for  the  constant  supply  of  particular  belligerents 
would  be  within  easy  range  of  ordinary  national  police.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  charge  of  partiality  made  in  allowing  coaling  with  the  limita- 
tion above  stated,  whem  the  same,  privilege  is  granted  to  both  belliger- 
ents. 

Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9tb  ed.),  $  1908.    Supra,  $  369;  infra,  $$  399,  402a. 

(6)  Nor  to  permit  bblliobrent  kaval  operations  in  territorial  waters. 

§  399. 

^<  I  inclose  you  also  several  memorials  and  letters  which  have  passed 
between  the  Executive  and  the  ministers  of  France  and  England.  These 
will  develop  to  you  the  principles  on  which  we  are  proceeding  between 
the  belligerent  powers.  The  decisions,  being  founded  on  what  is  con- 
ceived to  be  rigorous  justice,  give  dissatisfaction  to  both  parties,  and 
produce  complaints  from  both.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  persevere  in 
them  and  to  meet  the  consequences.  You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond proposes  to  refer  to  his  court  the  determination  of  the  President 
that  the  prizes  taken  by  the  Citoyen  Genet  could  not  be  given  up  ;  the 
reasons  for  this  are  explained  in  the  papers.  Mr.  G^net  had  stated 
that  she  was  manned  by  French  citizens.  Mr.  Hammond  had  not 
stated  to  the  contrary  before  the  decision.  Neither  produced  any  proofs. 
It  was  therefore  supposed  that  she  was  manned  principally  with  French 
citizens.  After  the  decision  Mr.  Hammond  denies  the  fact,  but  with- 
out producing  any  proof.  I  am  really  unable  to  say  how  it  was,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  certain  that  there  were  very  few  Americans.  He  says 
the  issuing  the  commission,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Genet  within  our  territory  was 
an  infringement  of  our  sovereignty;  therefore,  the  proceeds  of  it  should 
be  given  up  to  Great  Britain.  The  infringement  was  a  matter  between 
France  and  us.  Had  we  Insisted  on  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  way  of 
satisfaction  to  our  insulted  rights,  it  would  have  belonged  to  us,  not  to 
a  third  party.  As  between  Great  Britain  and  us,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  explained  in  the  papers,  we  deemed  we  did  enough  to 
satisfy  her.-  We  ar^  moreover  assured  that  it  is  the  standing  usage  of 
France,  perhaps,  too,  of  other  nations,  in  all  wars,  to  lodge  blank  com- 
missions with  all  their  foreign  consuls  to  be  given  to  every  vessel  of 
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their  natioiif  merchant  or  armed,  without  which  a  merchant  vessel  would 
be  pauished  as  a  pirate  were  she  to  take  the  smallest  thing  of  the  enemy 
that  should  fall  in  her  way.  Indeed,  the  place  of  the  delivery  of  a  com- 
mission is  immaterial,  as  it  may  be  sent  by  letter  to  any  one.  So  it  may 
be  delivered  by  hand  to  him  anywhere ;  the  place  of  stjpuUure  Inf  the 
sovereign  is  the  material  thing.  Were  that  to  be  done  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  than  his  own,  it  might  draw  the  validity  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion.'^ 

Mr.  Jeffenoo,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  PinckDey,  June  14, 1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

^^  France,  England,  and  all  other  nations  have  a  right  to  cruise  on 
our  coasts,  a  right  not  derived  from  our  permission,  but  from  the 
law  of  nature.  To  render  this  more  advantageous,  France  has  secured 
to  herself  by  a  treaty  with  us  (as  she  has  done  also  by  a  treaty  with 
Oreat  Britain,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  us  or  any  other  nation),  two 
special  rights:  (1)  Admission  for  her  prizes  and  privateers  into  our 
ports.  This,  by  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles,  is  secured 
to  her  exclusively  of  her' enemies,  as  is  done  for  her  in  the  like  case  by 
Great  Britain,  were  her  presept  war  with  us  instead  of  Great  Britain. 
(2)  Admission  for  her  public  vessels-of-war  into  our  ports,  in  cases  of 
stress  of  weather,  pirates,  enemies,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh, 
victual,  repair,  etc.  This  is  not  exclusive.  As,  then,  we  are  bound  by 
treaty  to  receive  the  public  armed  vessels  of  France,  and  are  not  bound 
to  exclude  those  of  her  enemies,  the  Executive  has  never  denied  the 
same  right  of  asylum  in  our  ports  to  the  public  armed  vessels  of  your 
nation.  They,  as  well  as  the  French,  are  free  to  come  to  them  in  all  cases 
of  stress  of  weather,  piracies,  enemies,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  and  to 
refiresh,  victual,  repair,  etc.  And  so  many  are  these  urgent  necessities  to 
vessels  far  from  their  own  ports,  that  we  have  thought  inquiries  into  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  degree  of  the  necessities  which  drive  them  hither  as 
endless  as  they  would  be  fruitless,  and  therefore  have  not  made  them. 
And  the  rather  because  there  is  a  third  right,  secured  to  neither  by 
treaty,  but  due  to  both  on  the  principles  of  hospitality  between  friendly 
nations,  that  of  coming  into  our  ports,  not  under  the  pressure  of  urgent 
necessiiyj  but  whenever  their  comfort  or  convenience  induces  them;  On 
this  ground,  also,  th«  two  nations  are  on  a  footing." 

Mr.  JeffenoUf  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  9, 1793.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 
Leg.    4  Jeff.  Works,  65. 

« 

A  foreign  sovereign  who  uses  the  hospitality  of  our  ports  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  purpose  of  sallying  forth  to  harass  our  allies  as 
well  as  our  own  citizens,  may  be  called  upon  for  reparation. 

Mr.  Bandolph,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Apr.  13, 1795.    MSS«  Note^  For. 
Leg. 

^*  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  that  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers  should  commit  hostility  on  the  waters  which  are  subject  to  the 
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exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  TTnited  States,  so  ought  not  the  ships-of- 
war  belonging  to  any  belligerent  power  to  take  a  station  in  these  waters 
in  order  to  carry  on  hostile  expeditions  from  them." 

Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  ciroular  to  the  govemois,  Apr.  16, 1795.  MSS. 
Dom.  Let.  This  position  is  farther  dlsonssed  in  Mr.  Randolph's  letter  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Apr.  22,  1795.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg.    Supra,  $$  27  ff, 

<'  Since  our  last  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  con- 
siderably changed.  Our  coasts  have  been  infested  and  our  harbors 
watched  by  private  armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without  commissions, 
others  with  those  of  legal  form,  but  committing  piratical  acts  beyond 

the  authority  of  their  commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the  very 
entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels 

of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also.  They  have 
carried  them  off  under  pretense  of  legal  a^udication,  but  not  daring  to 
approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the 
way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them ; 
maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea  or 
on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.  These  enormities  appearing 
to  be  unreached  by  any  control  of  their  sovereigns,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of 
these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast  within  the  limits  of  the 
Oulf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirates. 

<^The  same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  harbors  under  color 
of  seeking  enemies  has  been  also  carried  on  by  public  armed  ships,  to 
the  great  annoyance  and  oppression  of  our  commerce.  'Sew  principles, 
too,  have  been  interpolated  into  the  law  of  nations,  founded  neither  in 
justice  nor  the  usage  or  acknowledgment  of  nations.  According  to 
these,  a  belligerent  takes  to  himself  a  commerce  with  his  own  enemy 
which  he  denies  to  a  neutral  on  the  ground  of  its  aiding  that  enemy  in 
the  war.  But  reason  revolts  at  such  an  inconsistency,  and  the  neutral 
having  equal  right  with  the  belligerent  to  decide  the  question,  the  in- 
terest of  our  constituents  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  authority  of 
reason,  the  only  umi>ire  between  just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  an  effectual  and  determined  opposition  to  a  doctrine 
80  injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations.  Indeed  the  confidence 
we  ought  to  have  in  the  justice  of  others  still  countenances  the  hope  that 
a  sounder  view  of  those  rights  will  of  itself  induce  from  every  bellig- 
erent a  more  correct  observance  of  them." 

President  Jefferson,  Fifth  Annaal  Message,  1805. 

The  invasion  of  taeutral  rights  by  an  attack  on  one  belligerent  cruiser 
by  another  on  neutral  waters  is  not  condoned  by  the  fact  that  the  chase 
was  begun  outside  of  the  neutral  line. 

Mr.  Madison,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Nov.  11, 1806.  MSS.  Inst,  Ministers. 

"  When  a  foreign  territorial  jurisdiction  has  been  violated  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  an  American  vessel  (by  officers  of  the  United  States),  and  this 
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Keizare  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  her  within  reach  of  the  process 
of  the  court,  it  has  been  decided  by  our  Supreme  Court,  in  affirming 
the  condemnation  of  a  vessel  so  seized,  that  the  offense  thereby  com- 
mitted against  the  foreign  power  did  not  invalidate  the  proceedings 
against  the  vessel.    (Ship  Bichmond,  9  Granch,  102.)" 

Mr.  Baohanaiii  Sec.  of  8tato,  letter  to  Committee  of  GlaimB,  Mar.  4, 1846.    MSS. 
Report  Book. 

T4ie  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  by  an  American  ship-of-war,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  Government,  for  an  infringement  of  our 
revenue  or  navigation  laws,  is  a  violation  of  the  territorial  authority  of 
the  foreign  Government,  though  this  is  a  matter  of  which  such  Oovem- 
ment  alone  can  complain. 

4  Op.,  285,  Nelson,  1843. 

The  pursuit  by  a  belligerent  cruiser  of  an  enemy's  ship  within  neutral 
waters,  and  driving  the  latter  ashore,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tassara,  May  21, 1862.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

^<  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  ask  you  to  give  the  following  in- 
structions, explicitly,  to  the  naval  officers  of  the  United  States,  namely: 

*'  Firstly,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  they  seize  any  foreign 
vessel  within  the  waters  of  a  friendly  nation. 

^*  Secondly,  that  in  no  case  are  they  authorized  to  chase  and  fire  at  a 
foreign  vessel  without  showing  their  colors,  giving  her  the  customary 
preliminary  notice  of  a  desire  to  speak  and  visit  her. 

*'  Thirdly,  that  when  this  visit  is  made  the  vessel  is  not  then  to  be 
seized  without  a  search,  carefully  made,  so  far  as  to  render  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  she  is  engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  in- 
surgents and  to  their  ports,  or  otherwise  violating  the  blockade,  and 
that  if  it  shall  appear  that  she  is  actually  bound,  and  passing  from  one 
friendly  or  so-called  neutral  port  to  another,  and  not  bound  or  proceed- 
ing to  or  from  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  then  she  can- 
not be  lawfully  seized ;  and, 

<<  Finally,  that  official  seals,  or  locks,  or  fastenings  of  foreign  author- 
ities are  in  no  case  nor  on  any  pretext  to  be  broken  or  parcels  covered 
by  them  read  by  any  naval  authorities  of  the  United  States,  but  all 
bags  or  other  things  conveying  such  parcels,  and  duly  sealed  and  fast- 
ened by  foreign  authorities,  will  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
officer  to  whom  they  may  come,  delivered  to  the  consul,  commanding 
naval  officer,  or  legation  of  the  foreign  Government  to  be  opened,  upon 
the  understanding  that  whatever  is  contraband  or  important  as  evidence 
concerning  the  character  of  a  captured  vessel,  will  be  remitted  to  the 
said  court  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  or  such  sealed 
bags  or  parcels  may  be  at  once  forwarded  to  this  Department  to  the  end 
that  the  proper  authorities  of  the  foreign  Government  may  receive  them 
without  delay.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Welles,  Ang.  8,  1862.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 
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The  capture  of  the  Florida,  a' Confederate  cruiser,  by  the  United 
States  war  steamer  Wachusett,  in  the  port  of  Bahia,  "  was  an  unauthor- 
i^Bed,  unlawful,  and  indefensible  exercise  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  within  a  foreign  country,'  iu  defiance  of  its  establislied  and  duly 
recognized  Government," .and  as  such  is  entitled  to  reparation.  It  was 
held,  however,  that  to  this  might  be  set  off  the  damages  to  the  United 
States  arising  from  Brazil  giving  asylum  and  succor  to  the  Florida, 
which  the  United  States  did  not  regard  as  a  belligerent  cruiser.  But 
it  was  admitted  that  '^  it  does  not  belong  to  the  captains  of  the  ships-of- 
war  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  commanders  of  their  armies,  or  to 
their  vessels  residing  in  foreign  parts,  acting  without  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  without  such  executive  direction,  and  choosing  their  own 
manner  and  occasion,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  country."  The  crew 
of  the  Florida  were  released,  being  unlawfully  captured.  The  Florida 
was  not  restored,  because,  on  her  way  jto  port,  she  sunk  from  '^  a  leak 
which  could  not  be  seasonably  stopped." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Barboaada  Silva,  Deo.  26, 18G4.    MS8.  Notes, 

Brazil. 
As  to  the  capture  of  the  Florida,  see  more  fally  supra,  $  27. 

Supply  in  a  neutral  port  of  coal  to  a  belligerent  cruiser  from  a  constant 
coaling  l)B*se,  made  available  as  a  system  for  the  puri>oses  of  the' belliger- 
ent, is  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

4  Pap.  Rel.,  Treat.  Wash.,  12  #.    Infra,  $J  31)8,  402a.    Supra,  $  369. 

But  the  mere  occasional  supply  of  coal  to  a  belligerent  cruiser,  not 
from  a  constant  coaling  base,  or  in  such  quantities  as  to  greatly  en- 
hance the  cruiser's  capacity  for  destruction,  is  not  of  itself  a  breach  of 
neutrality. 

Ihid,  See  criticisnt  by  Mr.  Lawrence  i!i  Wfaart.  Grim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $  1908. 
And  see  :ilso  Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $(  249  Jf.  See  also  nipra,  {  396;  in- 
fra,  $  402a. 

A  capture  made  in  neutral  waters  is,  as  between  enemies,  deemed  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  rightful.  It  is  only  by  the  neutral  sovereign 
that  its  legal  validity  can  be  called  in  question ;  and  if  he  omits  or  de- 
clines to  interpose  a  claim,  the  property  is  condemnable,  Jure  htllin  to 
the  captors.  If  the  captured  vessel  commence  hostilities  upon  the 
captor  iu  neutral  waters,  she  forfeits  the  neutral  protection,  and  the 
capture  is  not  an  injury  for  which  redress  can  be  sought  from  the  neu- 
tral sovereign. 

The  Anne,  3  Wheat.,  435. 

A  capture  of  Spanish  property  by  a  vessel  built,  armed,  equippe<l, 
and  owned  in  the  United  States,  is  illegal,  and  the  property,  if  brought 
within  our  territorial  limits,  will  be  restored  to  the  original  owners. 

La  Concepcion,  G  Wheat.,  235. 
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Bestitution  oaght  Dot  to  be  decreed  on  the  gronud  of  the  violation 
of  onr  nentrality,  unless  the  fact  be  established  beyond  a  leasonable 
doubt. 

The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  283.- 

A  purchase  of  a  ship-of-war  from  an  enemy  whilst  lying  in  a  neatral 
port,  to  which  it  had  fled  for  refuge,  is  invalid,  and  the  ship  remains 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  though  the  purchase  was  bona  fide 
for  a  coi^mercial  purpose,  the  ship  having  been  dismantled  prior  to  the 
sale  and  afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  merchant  service. 

The  Georgia,  7  Wall.,  32.    See  more  fully  $upra,  $  393. 

The  seizure  by  one  belligerent,  in  neutral  territory,  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  another  belligerent,  is  unlawful,  and  the  ship  must  be  restored. 

1  Op.,  32,  Randolph,  1793 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  148  ;  supra,  i  27.      ' 

Wljere  it  is  claimed  by  a  foreign  minister  that  a  seizure  made  by  an 
American  vessel  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  Government, 
the  President  may,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  fact-,  where  there  is  a 
suit  pending  for  the  seizure,  cause  the  Attorney -General  to  file  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  fact  in  the  cause,*  in  order  that  it  may  be  disclosed  to  the 
court. 

1  Op.,  504,  Wirt,  1821. 

Every  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  exact,  by  force,  if  need  be,  that 
belligerent  powers  shall  not  make  use  of  its  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  their  war. 

7  Op.,  122,  Cnahing,  l&«i5. 

*'  Our  courts  held  (during  the  war  between  France  and  England)  and 
they  continue  to  hold,  that  if  the  capture  be  made  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  neutral  country  into  which  the  prize  is  brought,  or  by  a 
privateer  ^hich  has  been  illegally  equipped  in  such  neutral  country, 
the  prize  courts  of  that  country  not  only  possess  the  power,  but  it  is 
their  duty  to  restore  the  property  to  the  owner." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  North  Am.  Rev.,  July,  1878,  p.  26. 

The  claims  maintained  by  the  United  States  against  Denmark  from 
1779,  for  a  series  of  successive  years,  were  for  certain  prizes  captured 
*laring  the  Kevolutiouary  War  by  the  privateers  under  Paul  Jones. 
These  prizes  were  carried  into  a  port  of  ^Norway,  then  under  the  Danish 
Crown.  Denmark  surrendered  them  to  Great  Britain.  A  demand  for 
indemnity  was  made  at  once  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  met  by  the  Danish 
Government  by  an  assertion  that  Denmark  was  bound  to  this  course 
by  her  engagements  with  Great  Britain.  An  indemnity  was,  however, 
offered,  but  was  declined  as  inadequate.  (3  Sparks^s  Dip.  Corr.,  121.) 
After  further  negotiations,  in  1805,  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State, 
insisted  that  in  any  view  the  restoration  of  th(,^  prizes  to  the  other  party 
in  the  war  would  be  unauthorized,  and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  compeusation  was  unquestionable. 

Congress,  in  180G,  made  an  appropriation  to  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  frigates  "on  account  of  his  claim  for  prize  money,"  "to  be  d^- 
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dacted  from  his  proportion  of  the  money  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Danish  Government." 

6  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  6t. 

The  further  progress  of  these  claims  is  discussed  in  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (ed. 
1863),  41  ff^  and  their  character  is  considered  Wi,pra^  %  329a. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Wheaton  to  Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State, 
November  10,  1843,  which  was  adopted  as  tbe  basis  of  instructions  in 
reply,  Mr.  Wheaton  took  the  ground  that,  in  "the  absence  of  any  treaty 
with  England  to  exchide  the  prizes  of  her  enemy,  and  of  any  previous 
prohibition  to  the  United  States,  by  either  of  which  means  tiieir  prizes 
might  have  been  refused  admission  without  any  viohition  ot'  neutrality, 
they  had  a  right  to  presume  the  assent  of  Denmark  to  send  them  into  her 
ports;  the  more  especially  had  they  such  a  right  when  based,  as  in  the 
actual  case,  on  necessity  from  stress  of  weather.  When  once  arrived 
in  the  port,  the  neutral  Government  of  Denmark  was  bound  to  respect 
the  military  right  of  possession,  lawfully  acquired  through  war,  by 
capture  on  the  high  seas,  and  continued  in  the  port  to  which  the  prize 
was  brought.^' 

See  farther  as  to  these  claims,  House  Ex.  Doc.  264, 28th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  Senate 
Rep.  63, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Cong.  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  312.  Law- 
rence's Wheaton,  vX  supraj  and  details  given  supra^  $  329a. 

<'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  private  person  can  rest  a  claim  for 
the  restoration  of  prize  in  the  courts  of  the  captor  on  the  ground  that 
the  capture  was  made  in  neutral  waters,  and  that  the  neutral  nation 
whose  rights  have  been  infringed  alone  can  interpose." 

The  Lilla,  2  Sprague,  177;  The  Sir  William  Peel,  5  WaU.,  617;  The  Adela,  6 
ifHd,f  266;  The  Anne,  3  Wheaton.,  435;  Wheaton,  Dana's  note,  209;  Jadge 
Holmes'  note  to  1  Kent,  118. 

^*A  neutral  state,  also,  is  not  bound  to  receive  in  its  waters  the  ships- 
of- war  of  belligerents,  though  it  may  grant  the  privilege,  if  it  grants 
it  to  the  vessels  of  both  belligerents.  In  cases  of  necessity,  an  asylum 
should  not  on  any  pretense  be  refused.  The  mere  transit  of  belligerent 
ships-of-war  through  neutral  territorial  waters  is  permitted  when  such 
waters  are  the  margin  of  the  open  seas.  But  the  use  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  neutral  state  cannot  by  the  law  of  nations  be  granted  to  a 
belligerent  for  warlike  purposes,  or  for  the  purposes  of  equipment  with 
munitions  of  war.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  repairs  and  obtaining 
provisions  and  coal;  though,  as  we  shall  see,  a  neutral  cannot  open  a 
depol  for  the  permanent  supply  of  coal  and  provisions  to  belligerent 
cruisers.  And  the  stay  of  belligerent  cruisers  in  a  neutral  port  is 
usually  limited  by  proclamations  of  the  neutral  Government  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless  a  longer  time  be  required  by  stress  of  weather  or  by 
tbe  necessity  for  repairs.  It  is  settled  that  a  belligerent  cruiser  cannot 
be  permitted  to  pursue  a  ship  of  the  other  belligerent  into  neutral 
waters,  or,  &  fortiori^  to  engage  in  direct  warfare  in  such  waters.  It 
has  been  argued  that  a  belligerent  cruiser,  when  pursued,  cannot  be 
granted  an  asylum  in  a  neutral  port,  except  on  condition  of  going  out 
of  service  during  the  war,  though  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is 
against  this  view.  But  it  is  generally  agreed  tbat  it  is  not  permissible 
for  a  belligerent  cruiser  to  purspe  a  cruiser  or  merchant  vessel  of  the 
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other. bellig;erent  immediate]}' oa  the  letter  leaviog  the  neutral  port 
Be1br6  sdch  pursuit  is  permitted;  tweiity-f6ut*JiourAs^^^^ 

Whart.  Com.  Aui.  Law,  $  239.    See  more  fully  aupraf  ^27. 

•'The  case  of  the  Amerioan  pri^ate^  brig  General' AranBtroiig,  de- 
stroyed in  the  harbor  t>f  Fayal,  inSeptenber^  I<di4,  ^y  jBUD'Engtifeh  sqoad- 
roD,has  been  elsewhere  referred  to(«ifpra,§§  27,237,248;  t^ifrOy  §40l),and 
it?  has  been  Been  that  the  elaitn  brba^ht  by  the  United  States  agfaiast 
Portugal  for  bfreach  of  neutrahty  in  permittiiig  the  outrage,  ^aisr  referred 
to  Loais  Napoleon  as  ampire,  whose  decision  was  adverse  to  the  TJnlted 
States.  •  ■    . .      . . 


Sujpra,^  227.  See  also  Lawrence's  Wlieatou  (ed.  1^63),  720,  721,  citiDg  Senate 
Ex.  Doc,  32d  Cong.,  let  sess. ;  House  Ex.  Doc.  ^3,  32d  Qbos.,  2d  sesa. ;  Seo- 
ate  Ex.  Doc.,  24. 

'  ^^Again,  in  the  case  of  the  reclamations  made  by  the  TTnited  States 
GoTieromeiit  npon  that  of  PoftugaP  for  the  destruetion  of  the  ^rivatett 
G^uei*al  Armstrong,  in  Payal  Harbor,  in  1814,  by  an  English  s^nadrOli, 
being  in  effeeti  a  violation  of  neutral  terriiory,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  at  that  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  who^  by  his  award  daited  the  3Qtk  Novem- 
ber»  1^^)  having  ascertained  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Amer- 
ican commander,  that  the  prpteotion  of  the  Portugoese  Gavernment 
was  not  appealed  to  until  the  fight  had  commenced,  and  that  conse- 
quently th^  American  captain  had  himself  violated  the  lieatcal  tercftory 
of  the  JE^qrtngaese  sovereign,  l^eld  th^t  a§  on  Umbis^  grpcmda  ^Qft^ffi 
was  not  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  conflict^  popseq^ently  no  in- 
(ifemntty  was  due  to  the  American  Government."     '  * 

Abdy's  Kent  (2d  ed. ),  157.  •  * 

It  is;  maintained  by  Sir  W.  Hancourt  (Histoiioos,  1j61,  162) j  tkat,  when 
neutral  rights  have  been  invaded  by  one  belligerent  to  the*  injury  of  an- 
other, the  latter,  ^^who,  though  he  may  have  sustained  injury,  has  suf- 
fered t'he  violation  of  no  right,  has  no  definite  or  lawtVtl  claim  vepoh  the 
neatrai  for  Tepanatioq.  He  may  urge  on  the  neutral,  by  way  ofremoiH 
stranee,  the  dutyof  obtaining  i^edress  for  him  at  the  hands  ef  tiie  lof- 
fender;  this,  however,  is  only  a  dnty  of  imperfect  obligation.  He 
cannot  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  neutral  compensation  for  the  injury 
he  may  have  sustained,  nor  can  be  impose  npon  the  nentnA  the  duty  of 
obtaining  for  him  any  remedy  beyond  that  which  may  be  had  over  per- 
sbn9  or  thiuga  which  niaj'  be  infra  prmHdia,  and  consequently  Within  the 
Qjeutral  jurisdiction,"  To  this  effect  is  cited  The  Aune,  3  Wheat.,  49$; 
Story^  J . ;  1  Kent  Gem.,  116, 119, 12 1.  But  Jadge  Bolmea^  (in  hia  note  to 
1  KentCom^  117)  says:  '^  The  text  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  dotocN- 
sk>n  jqst  stated.  In  t^e  well-known  ease  of  the  Gkneiul  Armstrong, 
the  United  States  made  a  claim  against  Portugal  ibr  not  pf^vetiti^t^e 
destruetioQ  of  a  United  States  privateer  by  British  vesseia^  when  iyiog 
iu;  a«  Portuguese  harl)or,  during  the  war  of  1S12.  The  ca^  was  antamt- 
ted  to  Louie  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French  BepUblii^i  wholidd 
that  Portugal  was  excused,  even  admitting  tbe  prinei^le^tbata  neofml 
ought  be  liaMe  under  such  circumstaDoes,  by  the  alfegMi  ftMM»  that  t-hs 
garriaott  was  feeble  and  that  the  Ameiiican  commander  had  not  apt^Ue^ 
in  proper  time  to  the  local  officer  for  firotection,  but-  had  r^eted  tb^ 
a4:taok  with  arms,  thus  himself  violating  the  nentinUity  of  the  tetritoi^, 
Wheaton,  Lawrence's  note,  217  ^*  Wheo^oo^  Daua^  liote;208'^   In  1  Pis- 
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toye  et  Duverdy,  Trait6  des  Prises  Maritimes,  197,  a  contrary  doctrine 
to  that  of  Historicus  is  laid  down." 

Od  general  principles,  as  is  elsewhere  shown,  a  neutral  may,  by  fail- 
are  to  perform  the  duties  of  neutrality,  make  himself  liable  to  a  bellig- 
erent who  suffers  from  such  failure.    Supra^  §  227 ;  infra^  §  400. 

(7)  Nor  to  permit  sale  of  prize  in  ports. 

§  400. 

^'  Bestitution  of  prizes  has  been  made  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  only  in  the  two  cases,  1st,  of  capture,  within  their  jurisdiction, 
by  armed  vessels  originally  constituted  such  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States ;  or  2d,  of  capture,  either  within  or  without  their  juris- 
diction, by  armed  vessels,  originally  constituted  such  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  which  last  have  been  called  proscribed  vessels. 

^^All  military  equipments  within  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are 
forbidden  to  the  vessels  of  the  belligerent  powers,  even  where  they  have 
been  constituted  vessels-of- war  before  their  arrival  in  our  ports;  and 
where  such  equipments  have  been  made  before  detection,  they  are  or- 
dered to  be  suppressed  when  detected,  and  the  vessel  reduced  to  her 
original  condition.  But  if  they  escape  detection  altogether,  depart  and 
make  prizes,  the  Executive  has  not  undertaken  to  restore  the  prizes. 

^^  With  due  care  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  military  equipments  of 
any  magnitude  shall  escape  discovery.  Those  which  are  small  may 
sometimes,  perhaps,  escape,  but  to  pursue  these  so  far  as  to  decide  that 
the  smallest  ciroumstance  of  military  equipment  to  a  vessel  in  our  ports 
shall  invalidate  her  prizes  through  all  time,  would  be  a  measure  of  in- 
calculable consequences.  And  since  our  interference  must  be  governed 
by  some  general  rule,  and  between  great  and  small  equipments  no  prac- 
ticable line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  it  will  be  attended  wiih  less 
evil  on  the  whole  to  rely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  prevention, 
that  they  will  reach  with  certainty  equipments  of  any  magnitude,  and 
the  great  mass  of  those  of  smaller  importance  also ;  and  if  some  should 
in  the  event  escape  all  our  vigilance,  to  consider  these  of  the  number 
of  cases  which  will  at  times  baffle  the  restraints  of  the  wisest  and  best 
guarded  rules  which  human  foresight  can  devise.  And  I  think  we  may 
safely  rely  that  since  the  regulations  which  got  into  a  course  of  execu- 
tion about  the  middle  of  August  last  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  equip- 
ments of  any  importance  should  escape  discovery." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  8ec.  of  State,  to  minister  of  Great  Britain,  Nov.  14, 1793.   MSS. 
Notes,  For.  Leg.;  4  Jeff.  Works,  79..  See  as  to  treaty  with  France 6«pra,  $  148. 

British  ships  with  their  prizes  were  not,  in  1795,  under  the  then  treaty 
with  France,  suffered  to  come  into  the  ports  of  the  IJnited  States. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Seo,  of  State,  to  Bir.  Hammond,  Apr.  13, 1795.  MSS.  Notes,  For. 
l-eg. 
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^^  The  sale  of  prizes  broaght  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by 
armed  vessels  of  the  French  Bepablic,  •  •  •  has  been  regarded  by 
ns  not  as  a  right  to  which  the  captors  were  entitled  either  by  the  law 
of  nations  or  our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France." 

Mr.  Piokering,  See.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Adet,  May  24, 1796.  MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
1  Am.  fit.  Pap.  (For.  Bel.),  651.  In  Mr.  Piokermg's  letter  to  Mr.  Adet,  of 
Nov.  15,  1796,  this  is  oonfined,  for  the  present,  to  sales  of  prizes  taken  by 
privateers.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

Fitting  out  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  privateers  to  attack 
British  commerce  being  an  invasion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States,  '^  the  most  effectnal  means  of  defeating  their  anlawfol  practices 
was  the  seizing  of  their  prises  when  broaght  within  'oar  jarisdicrion." 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Jane  16,  1797.    MSS.  Inst., 

Ministers. 

When  a  foreign  belligerent  cruiser  brings  a  prize  into  a  neatral  port, 
the  cruiser  will  be  retiuired  to  depart  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  dispose  in  such  port  of  the  prize  or  of  its  goods. 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tacon,  Apr.  11,  1828.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 

^^  The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  admit  of  the  sale  within  their 
jurisdiction,  for  any  purpose  of  prize,  goods  taken  by  one  belligerent 
from  another  and  brought  into  their  ports.  This  Government  does  not 
take  jurisdiction  at  all  upon  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  bat  leaves 
that  question  exclusively  to  die  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the  re- 
spective belligerents." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Obregon,  May  1, 16S8;  ibid. 

<^  Neither  belligerent  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
his  prizes  within  their  ports.  The  rights  of  hospitality  are  equally 
offered  to  both.  They  could  not  be  denied,  in  many  cases,  without  a 
violation  of  the  duties  of  humanity." 

Mr.  Clay,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rebello,  May  1,  1828 ;  iMd. 

After  a  privateer  of  one  belligerent  has  captured  a  merchant  vessel 
of  the  other,  ^'  the  property  cannot  be  transferred  until  after  it  shall 
have  been  condemned  by  a  court  of  admiralty ;  and  the  question  of  prize 
or  no  prize  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  captor." 

Mr.  Bnchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sannders,  Jnne  13,  1847.    MSS.  Inst, 
Spain. 

The  Chesapeake,  a  United  States  merchant  steamer,  was  seized  by  a 
Confederate  privateer,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  recapture,  broaght  her 
into  a  Nova  Scotian  port.  There  she  was  seized  by  the  provincial  au- 
thorities and  held  for  adjudication.  The  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  argued  held  that  the  soveieigu  whose  territorial  rights  are  violated 
by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  friendly  state,  can,  if  he  finds  them  within 
his  jurisdiction,  inflict  on  them  his  own  penalty  in  his  own  mode;  that 
the  Chesapeake,  if  a  prize  at  all,  was  an  uucondemned  prize;  that  fori^ 
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belligerent  to  bring  an  nncondemned  prize  into  a  neutral  port,  to  avoid 
recapture,  is  sncb  a  grave  offense  against  the  neutral  state  that  it  ipso 
facto  subjects  the  prize  to  forfeiture,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  owners  on  the  payment  of  costs.  ^'  By  the  direction  of 
the  President  I  have  advised  that  the  owners  pay  the  costs  uuder 
protest.  This  Oovemment  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  its 
right  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  have  an  immediate  and  un- 
conditional restitution  of  the  Ghesax>eake  and  her  cargo  by  executive 
authority,  without  waiting  for  an  adjudication;  nevertheless,  it  ac- 
cepts the  restitution  so  far  as  it  has  been  ordered;  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  adjudged,  and  willingly  leaves  further  claim  for  future 
considei^ation,  being  satisfied  that  Her  Majesty's  provincial  authorities 
in  Nova  Scotia  have  conducted  their  proceedings  in  this  matter  in  a 
spirit  at  once  just  and  friendly  towards  the  Uuited  States ;  and  that 
the  judgment  rendered  reflects  honor  upon  the  enlightened  magistrate 
who  presides  in  the  vice-admiralty  court." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Feb.  24,  1864.    MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit. 
A  general  narrative  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  Chesapeake  is  given 
supraf  $  27. 

If  a  capture  be  made  by  a  privateer  which  had  been  illegally  equipped 
in  a  neutral  country,  the  prize  courts  of  such  country  have  power,  and 
it  is  their  duty,  to  restore  the  captured  property,  if  brought  within  their 
jurisdiction,  to  its  owner. 

Brig  Aierta  v.  Moran,  9  Cranch,  359. 

If  a  prize,  taken  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  is  voluntarily  brought 
within  our  territory,  the  courts  must  decree  restitution  to  the  original 
owners.  Where,  however,  the  original  owner  seeks  restitution  on  the 
ground  of  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  by  the  captors,  the  onusprobandi 
rests  on  him  to  make  out  his  case. 

La  Amistad  de  Rnes,  5  Wheat.,  385. 

^'The  doctrine  heretofore  asserted  in  this  court  is,  that  whenever  a 
capture  is  made  by  any  belligerent  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  if  the 
prize  come  voluntarily  within  our  jurisdiction,  it  shall  be  restored  to  the 
original  owners.  This  is  done  upon  the  footing  of  the  general  law  of 
nations,  and  the  doctrine  is  fully  recognized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1794.  But  this  court  have  never  yet  been  understood  to  carry  their  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  of  violation  of  neutrality  beyond  the  authority  to  de- 
cree restitution  of  the  specific  property,  with  the  costs  and  expenses 
during  the  pending  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  We  are  now  called 
upon  to  give  general  damages  for  plunderage,  and  if  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  any  case  shall  hereafter  require  it,  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  inflict  exemplary  damages  to  the  same  extent  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  marine  torts.  We  entirely  disclaim  any  right  to  inflict  sucli 
damages,  and  consider  it  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to 
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interpofle  apon  the  mere  footing  of  the  law  of  nations  to  settle  all  the 
rights  and  wrongs  which  may  grow  out  of  a  capture  between  belliger. 
ents.  Stxictiy  speaking,  there  can  be  no  sach  thing  as  a  marine  tort 
between  the  belligerentB.  Each  has  an  undoubted  right  to  exercise  all 
the  rights  of  war  against  the  other,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  judi- 
cial complaint  that  they  are  exercised  with  severity,  even  if  the  parties 
do  transeend  those  rules  which  the  customary  laws  of  war  justify.  At 
least,  they  have  never  been  held  within  the  congnizance  of  the  prize 
tribunals  of  neutral  nations.  The  captors  are  amenable  to  their  own 
€rovemment  exclusively  for  any  excess  or  irregularity  in  their  proceed- 
ings, and  a  neutral  nation  ought  not  otherwise  to  interfere  than  to  pre- 
vent captors  from  obtaining  any  unjust  advantage  by  a  violation  of  its 
neutral  jurisdiction.  A  neutral  nation  may,  indeed,  inflict  pecuniary 
or  other  penalties  on  the  parties  for  any  such  violation;  but  it  then 
does  it  professedly  in  vindication  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  captured.  When  called  upon  by  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents to  act  in  such  cases,  all  that  justice  seems  to  require  is  that 
the  neutral  nation  should  fairly  execute  its  own  laws  and  give  no  asylum 
to  the  property  uqjustly  captured.  It  is  bound,  therefore,  to  restore 
the  property  if  found  within  its  own  ports,  but  beyond  this  it  is  not 
obliged  to  interpose  between  the  belligerents." 

/WA,  389;  Story,  J.    See  farther  supra,  J  396. 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  position  that  a  prize  may  be  carried 
into  a  neutral  port  and  there  sold,  but  considerations  of  expediency 
should  lead  the  neutral  sovereign  to  exercise  his  undoubted  right  of 
prohibiting  such  sale. 

^  Op.»  ^  Wirt,  1828. 

It  would  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  port  to  be  made  a 
cniising  station  for  a  belligerent,.or  a  depot  for  his  spoils  and  prisoners. 

It  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  permit  a  vessel  captured  as  prize 
to  be  rei)airetl  in  our  ports  and  put  in  a  condition  to  be  taken  to  a  port 
of  the  captor  for  adjudication. 

(H)  Bound  to  rbdrsss  damaobs  dons  to  bblliobrbnt  by  rrs  connivance  or 

NBOLIGENCB. 

§401. 

Mr,  JefR^rson,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  of  Sept>ember  5, 1793, 
U\  Mr,  Hrtmmond,  statocl  that  "  having,  for  particular  reasons,  forborne 
to  UsH^  «"  t^^  mmM  in  our  power  for  the  restitution'^  (to  England)  of 
iH^rtniu  vi\H80l8  ruptured  by  French  privateers  which  were  fitted  out  in 
iHvrlw  of  the  rnitod  States,  "the  President  thought  it  incumbent  on  the 
V\\\Xt\\  StutoH  to  mako  compensation  for  them.'' 

I  \Y»itV  8t   r»M»-  ^^^''*  ^  ^^'  ^^-  ^*P*  (*"^^-  ^®^')'  ^'^^• 


witli  the  coDsent  of  the  sove]*6ig0;ov  hiisi  violuiator^  9affei;«WQ»  i^^Qmi^V 
ftQatiQw  m  clue }. ,  \>nti  .tl^ait  ftqr.  ot^^r^,  fee,  is  bouad  only  tp  if  9€|  ^]1,  r^(Hona*Ze 
means  to  obtain  indemnification ^ai'  the  aggressor,  whieh  must  be  cal- 
calated  on  his  circamstances,  and  these  endeavors  bona  fide  made :  and, 
lailiog.liets  nb  f^u'tilieriesiionsiW^.^  ifi  woiit'A  be  extrabrdinaH.mfleed, 
if  yf^  ;j^^re.  to  be  answ^aqlexov.the  pondpot  of  bellige;^en(^s  tbroagh  x^^f 
iwhole.ooasty  whether  inhabited  omoib.^  ...  .;•;.;. 

'        *r.  Jtieredi,  ihrfesiddnt,  to  Wiie  iecrotatybf  State, 'Apr.'  21, 1807.  =5'i*eff.'\WorirA, 

■  i»'i .    « •  ^.-    '  •■'■,',  :      •     . .  •       !      .  ii    I  -{  •  / 

.   .  . ,    -  • ;  •  1 1 '  I  ■  ( .  1 1  .      t  }'.•••.  .        .  '  1    •  1  .      .  J '  •     ( .    !     I . :         •    ,        ,  1 1 . ,  >    ;      .    '    I  .  i  ■  1 1  •  i . 

^  Wh to  theve:  101  an  invasion. df  neutral  dghtsiby  privaibeers.eommis- 
8ioned  by  the  United.  States  thett*  coihmissions  will  be  withdrafwn.      "  * 

^r.  M'oDjoe,  Se^.  of  Sikte.  to  llr.  IfUdemaker^  May  1,  1814.    JIBS.  Koteli,  Fqr. 
Leg.  ,     , 

-  Wh^h  th^re  is  piDbable  calase  t^  believer  that  escpedftiots  Av^  m  fb4i^ 
td  vtelat^'the  nentrality  laWs  6f  thri  tlnited  Stit^,  the '  l^rfesiia|B'ti't*  will 
direct  tl^^  district  attornciys  of  tjjie  jarisdictions  in  wliioji  sdcb  mo.v^- 
ments  are  aodpeoted  to  etnst  .to  ocdet  due  inqiairies,  and^  if  tberc^  b^i  saf- 
Acient  e^iden6e,  to  oommenioe  legal  preiceedings  tagfainst  the  parties  (Lib- 
plicaited:    /':■=.•  •  '  t    }..,....  •,..    .-. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  iState,  circular,  liec.  21, 1837.    MSS.  Dom.  Xiet.    Other  cir- 
(  cnlarq  to  the  same  ejQtect  wil^  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Beparti^aeot  of 
St^ate  ^r  1837-'38-^3^.    See  alpo  letter  of  kr.  For^yflj  to  t)ie  GoFcrnpr  pf  Vi^ij- 
^  .   i^ont,Dec.  27, 1.837;  ibid.    See  <ii/r<^,  J  402.  ,'     /  1;        j 

'  A  ve^^l  was  fitted  otit  ^t  jSavantta^  with  ^rmaihent,  thanltioh^^  fttld 
sea  slofes,  and  being  afterwards  fbund^  under  another  iiame^yitH'!|i» 
oop9RDia/siQn  from  ttie  Bepubli<?;of  Yei^ezwla.to  cruise  ^wiwA  tl>iB|Sub- 
jectsof  therKittgof  Spain^  was  seizMibythe  Cnited  StatoaiMatM^rities 
for  vidlatinj^  the  neutrality  \%^k.  The  captain  admftt^  tbat  the^^sael 
ttid>lre^l>  thade  ^  ctiilse  tp  the  eat)iMiity  abov^  stat^d^  IJut.aJ)^libtf  to 
£be  P^esildent  for  her.  discliarge  froip^furtlier  prosj^cutip.n  on  ^ke  groun4 
that. she  was  a  togitiioiate  armed  yess'elf. lawfully,  sailing  uxidw»(ihe.flag 
of  Yenie^nela.  It  wbs  held  >  that  the  case  was  one  for  acUudiGStidn  ih 
court,  and  did  not  call  for  the  extraordinary  futeHfer^^e  of  ^ the  G'61^ 
eninleJnt.  '  •    >    »  .     ^ 

X  Op»>  Wixt>  l^ld* .  1  I  •      ,  » ■  t   {  i    I «  J   •  i .  1   1  •  M  5 « 1 

Tlie  jbetfer  o^iuioh  i&'t'h^t'tlie''l>efliif*eri^rit  6t  whom  an' unjust,  ad; 
vantage  is  t'akeui(by  i^  neutral's  partiality)  (lasa'right  tp  redrj^^s  f'ronj 
the  neutral  who  permits'  his  nedtrality  to  b^  thus  abused'-     ,  . ,       .,',| , 

Whart.QomiAiQ4  LaN,.Ji$  ^iTi  c{|iqgL»wr9nuQe?fWheatoii,Diite  817;; Dana's 
TVheatoni  208 ;  Holmeaf  note  to  I  .Kent  Com.,  117, 118«         .    !   •  .  ^  „ ;  <  > ' 

_.thi8\^a9  jthe  posiiion  takeii  in  the.  long-lit^ated  case  of  iUe.tri^ 
'^^^'^raT  Armstrong,  which  was  seized  during  the  war  of  ,1812^  in  *^ 
jgiicse  port,  .by ;  a  British  cruiser,  in  viQlation  of  Portuguese  heij- 
^y.    The  partiies  interested  claimed  redress  from  Portugal,  but,  on 
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reference  to  Loais  Napoleon  (afterwards  emperor)  as  arbitrator,  the  case 
was  decided  against  them.  Congress  then  passed  a  resolution  appro- 
priating a  fnnd  to  repay  them  their  losses. 

The  olaim  of  those  interested  in  the  brig  General  Armstrong  is  discoased  in 
greater  detail  mipra,  $$  27,  247,  248,  399. 

^'The  power  A  lives  in  perfect  harmony  and  friendship  with  power  B 
The  power  G,  either  with  reason  or  without,  commits  hostilities  against 
the  subjects  of  the  power  B,  takes  some  of  their  vessels,  carries  them 
into  the  ports  of  A,  friend  of  both,  where  they  are  condemned  and  sold 
by  the  official  agents  of  power  G,  without  power  A  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it.  At  last  a  treaty  is  entered  into,  by  which  the  powers  B  and  G 
adjust  their  differences,  and  in  this  treaty  the  power  B  renounces  and 
abandons  to  power  G  the  right  to  any  claim  for  the  injuries  and  losses 
occasioned  to  its  subjects  by  the  hostilities  from  power  G. 

"  QtuBre.  Has  the  power  B  any  right  to  call  upon  power  A  for  in- 
demnities for  the  losses  occasioned  in  its  ports  and  coasts  to  its  sub- 
jects by  those  of  power  C,  after  the  power  B  has  abandoned  or  relin- 
quished, by  its  treaty  with  G,  its  rights  for  the  damages  which  could 
be  claimed  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
power  G  t 

^^Answer,  We  have  considered  the  above  case,  and  are  of  opinion 
that,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  power  A  is  not 
liable  to  the  power  B  for  acts  done  upon  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  power  B  by  the  power  G,  within  the  ports  of  A,  the  latter 
not  being  able  to  prevent  it  Nations  are  not,  any  more  than  individuals, 
bound  to  perform  impossibilities. 

<^But  even  leaving  impossibilities  out  of  the  question,  and  admitting 
that  the  power  A  could  have  prevented  the  injary  which  was  committed 
by  the  power  G,  but  refused  or  neglected  to  do  it,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  power  B  has  released  or  relinquished  the  Siime  injury  to 
power  G,  in  that  case  the  power  A  is  no  longer  liable  to  any  responsi- 
bility in  damages  on  account  of  its  acquiescence: 

^^Ist.  Because  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  power  G 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  party  and  the  power  A  merely  as 
an  accessory,  and  that  it  is  in  that  relation  to  each  other  that  their 
several  acts  and  their  respective  liability  to  the  injured  party  is  to  be 
considered.  Now,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  accessory  things  that  they 
cannot  subsist  without  the  principal  thing,  and  the  principal  trespass 
being  done  away  by  the  release  to  G,  the  accessory  offense  of  A  must 
be  done  away  likewise,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim  of  law,  ae- 
cessorium  eequitur  principale. 

<'  2d.  Because  a  release  or  relinquishment  of  a  right  implies  in  law 
the  receipt  of  satisfaction;  and  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  juris- 
prudence for  a  party  to  receive  a  double  satisfaction  for  the  same  injury, 
and  here  the  injury  received  by  B  from  G  and  from  A  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  acts  of  those  two  powers  were  indeed  different,  but  the 
effect  which  they  produced  was  the  same,  and  that  effect  only  can  be 
the  object  of  compensation  in  damages. 

<^  3d.  Because  if  the  power  A  could  be  compelled  to  make  satisfaction 
to  power  B  for  the  injury  which  the  latter  has  released  or  relinquished 
to  G,  that  release  or  relinquishment  would  be  defeated  to  every  useful 
purpose,  as  the  power  G  would  be  liable  to  the  power  A  for  the  same 
damages  from  which  it  was  intended  to  be  discharged  by  the  release  of 
B.    Now  a  release,  as  well  as  every  other  contract  or  engagement,  im- 
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plies  that  nothiDg  shall  be  done  by  the  grantor  directly  or  indirectly  to 
defeat  its  bona  fide  intent  or  effect.  If.  therefore,  the  claim  preferred 
by  B  npon  A  will,  if  admitted,  indirectly  defeat  tne  release  granted  to 
O,  snch  claim  most  be  prononnced  to  be  illegaL 

^^  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  release  granted  by  the 
power  B  to  the  power  G  operates  also  as  a  release  to  the  power  A  for  its 
participation  in  the  injury  which  was  the  object  of  that  release. 

**JABED  INGER80LL. 
"WILLIAM  RAWLE. 
"J.  B.  McKEAN. 
"P.  8.  DUPONCEAU. 
"Philadblphia,  NwmSbw  15, 1802.^ 

2  Am.  8t  Pap.  (For.  BeL),  606.     * 

^^  The  power  and  dnty  of  the  United  States  to  restore  captnres  made 
in  violation  of  onr  nentral  rights  and  brought  into  American  ports, 
have  never  been  matters  of  question ;  but,  in  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  authorities  of  the  American  Federal  Union, 
doubts  were  at  first  entertained  whether  it  belonged  to  the  executive 
Government  or  to  the  judiciary  to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiry  into 
captures  made  in  violation  of  American  sovereignty,  and  of  making 
restitution  to  the  injured  party.  But  it  has  long  since  been  settled  th^t 
this  duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the  Federal  tribunals,  acting  as  courts 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  It,  however,  has  been  judicially 
determined  that  this  peculiar  jurisdictioh  of  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  violation  of 
the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  specific  property  when  voluntarily  brought  within  the  territoi^, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  maritime  injuries,  and  as  is  done  by  the  courts  of  the 
captor's  own  country.  The  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party 
violating  the  municipal  statutes  of  the  neutral  state  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  in  a  separate  and  distinct  proceeding.  The  court  will  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  and  decree  restitution  to  the  original  owner,  in  case 
of  capture  from  a  belligerent  power  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
under  a  commission  from  another  belligerent  power,  such  capture  being 
a  violation  of  neutral  duty ;  but  they  have  no  jurisdiction  on  a  libel  for 
damages  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  as  prize  by  the  commissioned  cruiser 
of  a  belligerent  power,  although  the  vessel  belong  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  capturing  vessel  and  her  commander  be  found 
and  proceeded  against  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courf 

2  HaUeok's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.),  207.    See  as  to  action  of  prise  coorts  in  saoh 
easesy  «vjpra.  %^  3S^jfy 

m.  DEGREE  OF  VIGILANCE  TO  BE  EXEBCI8ED. 
(1)  Not  fbrfbot  vxgilangb,  but  such  as  is  rbasonablb  uin>XR  ram  giroum- 

8TANGB8. 

§402. 

^^  Observations  on  the  value  of -peace  with  other  nations  are  unneces- 
sary. It  would  be  wise,  however,  by  timely  provisions  to  guard  against 
those  acts  of  our  own  citizens  which  might  tend  to  disturb  it,  aud  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  foreign  nations 
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which  we  may  sometimes  h&i^,  dccasioti  1[!^  i^equiif4  fi^Ui  ilifemV  '  Tjiiik' 
ticalarly  recommend  to  yooi;  /cpi^sjyd^r^oi^  ^e  meaiif  o^  preye^pX^ng^  !^o^ 
aggressions  by  oar  citLEens^dh  fche  t^nriAorjir  of.«9tbes.iiA(U«M«:«oiBliO(;W 
infractions  of  the  law  of  naMon9y-v^eh,tfdrAtohitig'j«it^saidecit<4^ 
plaint,  might  endanger  out  t>e^6  wttH  ifietai.'  'AM,  itt^^d4rkL  flb 
maintenance  of  a  friendly  intercoarse  with  foreign  powers  will*  be  pre- 
sented to  your  attention  by  the  expiration  of  the  law  for  that  purpose, 
which  takes  place,  if  not  renewed,  at  the  close  of  the  present  session.' 

President  Washington,  Foorth  Annaal  l^Mii^,  nit:      '     '  •    <  •     ^  '.:i  i  1 

^  Yon  may  on  every  occasion  give  assurances,  which  cannot  go  beyond 
the  real  desires  of  this  conti^,  i6*pt^tr^  a  fait  tieii«tiilltyin>tM '(pres- 
ent war,  on  condition  that  thA  H^ts  of  tjentfal  datiohstJEi^  t^i^^ 
in  us  as  they  have  been  settled  in  modern  times  either  %  iiiej^;spr^ 
declarations  of  the  powers  of  Jiacope^  or  .theur.  adoptiw  Qf  tbtm  w 
particular  occasions.  From  oar  treaties  nsrithLFrasoetand  Hottand,  sad 
that  of  England  and  Frattcer,  a  yeryddar'atlft  sftxipM  lilies  ^f  e^t^dnet 
can  Le  marked  out  for  us^  and  I  thidk  W6  aite  n6t  anri^asonable  in  el- 
pecting  that  England  shall  reco^nizfd  to^^rd^  as  the. ^f^niep^^ni^iplib? 
which  she  has  stipulated  to  rftoogtii&e  tpwaads  Frsace>iD  a  $tote#f  nea- 
trality."  ..i  ■    .       ...... 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  kr.  Vincknej,  Apr.  t6, 17$^    ikffS.'Icist.,  ttliU 
•  isters. 

« Whereas  it  appears  that  a  stA\k  of  V^a^  eids^  Mt^^nf  AiiSfiMil, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  tJTiiited  Nethertandsqn  tbeOne 
part,  and  France  on  the  other,  and  )bbe  4<al^  and  iptfrea^pfitlie  Mxiit^d 
States  require  that  they  should  widisinoerityttiidgoodfait^>«ik>p(aBd 
pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  im];>£ift!ft1towaMttie  b^llfl^^0fi«*ti«i«^: 

*•  I  have,  therefore,  thought  flt^  by  thiese  preieiiltsV  to  de6Y^re't^d'lfi)i- 
position  of  the  Fnited  States  to  observe  the  ;coxidiict  afores$^i4  towi^f^ 
those  powers  respectively^  and  to  eKhorit  ^tai.  WAm  the^^ifleos  of  the 
United  States  carefully  «o  ai^ild  M'Mlm  Md  pnW^^edfaigs' ^UatsOercIt 
which  may  in  any  mannier  tetid  to  t;6htraVene  such  disp6siii6h;  >  ^"  ' 
'  «<And  I  do  hereby  also  mfaktf  knowfi  that  i^hbsoe^er  6f  tbe  Wtitens  of 
the  United  States  shall  render  himself  1\bX)\%  to  putiifiRimgiit  br  forfeit- 
ure under  the  law  of  nations  by  committing,  aiding,  or  abetting  hostil- 
ities against  any  of  th^  said  poie^rk',  bV  b^  carrying^  th(  'any  of  them 
those  articles  which  are  /deemed  oontraband.  by  Abe/  nH)itor».  omgeiQf 
nations^  will  not  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
such  punishment  or  forfeiture;  and  further,  that  I  have  given  instruc- 
tions to  those  officers  to  whom  it  belongs  to  cause  prosecutions  to  be 
instituted  against  all  .persons  wbo  sballf  within  tbec^mussAoe^of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the  laws,  of  natioDe  yntioL  respecit  to 
the  powers  at  war  or  any  of  them.'' 

President  Washingtonfs  proclamation,  Apr.  iU,  1793. 
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^'Tbe  public  papers  giving  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  is  be- 
coming nearly  general  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has  already  involved 
nations  with  which  we  are  in  daily  habits  of  commerce  and  friendship, 
the  President  has  thought  it  proper  to- issue  the  proclamation  of  which 
I  inclose  you  a  copy,  in  order  to  mark  out  to  our  citizens  the  line  of 
conduct  they  are  to  pursue.  That  this  intimation,  however,  might  not 
work  to  their  prejudice,  by  being  produced  against  them  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  war  and  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  it,  in  any  case  where  they  might  be  drawn  into  courts  of 
justice  for  acts  done  without  that  knowledge,  it  has  been  thought  nec- 
essary to  write  to  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent  powers  here 
the  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  also  inclosed,  reserving  to  our  citizens 
those  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  till  authentic  information 
shall  be  given  to  our  Government  by  the  parties  at  war,  and  be  thus 
communicated  with  due  certainty  to  our  citizens." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Morris,  Pinckney,  and  Short,  Apr.  26, 
1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

*^This  [the  Cabinet]  sits  almost  every  day  on  questions  of  neutrality. 
H.  produced  the  other  day  the  draft  of  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  collect- 
ors of  the  customs,  giving  them  in  charge  to  watch  over  all  proceedings 
in  their  districts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality  or  tending  to  impair 
our  peace  with  the  belligerent  powers,  and  particularly  to  observe  if 
vessels  pierced  for  guns  should  be  built^  and  to  inform  him  of  it.  This 
was  objected  to:  (1)  As  setting  up  a  system  of  espionage  destructive 
of  the  peace  of  society;  (2)  transferring  to  the  Treasury  Department 
the  conservation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  peace  with  foreign 
nations;  (3)  it  was  rather  proposed  to  intimate  to  the  judges  that  the 
laws  respecting  neutrality  being  now  come  into  activity,  they  should 
charge  grand  juries  with  the  observance  of  them,  these  being  constitu- 
tional and  public  informers,  and  the  persons  accused  knowing  of  what 
they  should  do,  and  having  an  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves. 
E.  E.  found  out  a  hair  to  split,  which,  as  always  happens,  became  the 
decision.  H.  is  to  write  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  who  are  to 
convey  their  information  to  the  attorney  of  the  district,  to  whom  E.  B. 
is  to  write,  to  receive  their  information  and  proceed  by  indictment. 
The  clause  respecting  the  building  vessels  pierced  for  guns  is  to  be 
omitted;  for,  although  three  against  one  thought  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  neutrality,  yet  they  thought  we  might  defer  giving  a  public  opinion 
on  it  as  yet.  Everything,  my  dear  sir,  hangs  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
single  person,  and  that  the  most  indecisive  one  I  ever  had  to  do  busi- 
ness with.  He  always  contrives  to  agree  in  principle  with  one,  but  in 
conclusion  with  the  other." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Madison,  May  13, 1793.    2  Bandall's  Life  of 
Jefferson,  131. 

<<The  United  States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  powers  from 
equipping,  arming,  and  manning  vessels-of-war  in  their  ports,  have 
exercised  a  right  and  a  duty  with  justice  and  with  great  moderation." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Genet,  Jnne  5,  1793.    1  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  9|3 ; 
1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  ReL),  150. 
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"  You  have  most  perfectly'  seized  the  original  idea  of  the  proclamation. 
Wheu  first  proposed  as  a  deciaratiou  of  ueutrality,  it  was  opposed,  first, 
because  the  Executive  had  do  power  to  declare  neutrality ;  second,  as 
such,  a  declaration  would  be  premature,  and  would  lose  us  the  benefit 
for  which  it  might  be  bartered.  It  was  urged  that  there  was  a  strong 
impression  in  the  minds  of  many  thait  they  were  free  to  join  in  the  hos- 
tilities  on  the  side  of  France.  Others  were  unapprised  of  the  danger 
they  would  be  exposed  to  in  carrying  contraband  goods,  etc.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  that  a  proclamation  should  issue,  declaring  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  peace,  admonishing  the  people  to  do  nothing  contra- 
vening it,  and  putting  them  on  their  guard  as  to  contraband.  On  this 
ground,  it  was  accepted  or  acquiesced  in  by  all,  and  E.  B.,  who  drew 
it,  brought  it  to  me  (the  draft)  to  let  me  see  there  was  no  such  word  as 
neutrality  in  it.  Circumstances  forbid  other  verbal  criticisms.  The 
public,  however,  soon  took  it  up  as  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  it 
came  to  be  considered  at  length  as  such.  •  •  •  With  respect  to  our 
citizens  who  had  joined  in  hostDities  against  a  nation  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace  the  subject  was  thus  viewed :  Treaties  are  law.  By  the 
treaty  with  England,  we  are  in  a  state  of  peace  with  her.  He  who 
breaks  that  peace,  if  within  our  jurisdiction,  breaks  the  laws,  and  is 
punishable  by  them.  And  if  he  is  punishable,  he  ought  to  be  punished, 
because  no  citizen  should  be  free  to  commit  his  country  to  war." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Jnly  14,  1793.    2  Rftndall's  Life  of 

Jefferson,  167. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  cironlar  instructions  of  Ang.  4,  1793,  to  collectors  of  cnetoms  are 

in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.)  140;  and  are  given  snpra,  $  196. 

<'  On  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England,  the  United 
States  being  at  peace  with  both,  their  situation  was  so  new  and  inex- 
perienced by  themselves,  that  their  citizens  were  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stant, sensible  of  the  new  duties  resulting  therefrom,  and  of  the  restraints 
it  would  impose  even  on  tJieir  dispositions  towards  the  belligerent  powers. 
Some  of  them  imagined  (and  chiefly  their  transient  sea-faring  citizens, 
that  they  were  free  to  indulge  those  dispositions  to  take  side  with  either 
party,  and  enrich  themselves  by  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the 
other,  and  were  meditating  enterprises  of  this  nature,  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  before  it  should 
take  an  erroneous  direction,  difficult  to  be  set  right,  and  dangerous  to 
themselves  and  their  country,  the  President  thought  it  exx^edient, 
through  the  channel  of  proclamation,  to  remind  our  fellow-citizens  that 
\re  were  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  the  belligerent  powers;  that  in  that 
state  it  was  our  duty  neither  to  aid  nor  injure  any ;  to  exhort  and  warn 
them  against  acts  which  might  contravene  this  duty,  and  particularly 
those  of  positive  hostility,  for  the  punishment  of  which  the  laws  would 
be  appealed  to,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  also  as  to  the  risks 
they  would  run  if  they  should  attempt  to  carry  articles  of  contraband 
to  any.    This  proclamation,  ordered  on  the  19th  and  signed  the  22d 
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day  of  April,  was  sent  to  yoa  in  my  letter  of  the  26th  of  the  same 
month." 

Mr.  JefEerson,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Aag.  lb,  1793.    MSS.  iDst.,  Min. 
istors. 

^^As  in  cases  where  vessels  are  reclaimed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  belligerent  powers  as  having  been  taken  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  that  fact  by 
testimony  taken  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States,  to  whom  the  application  will  be  made  in 
the  first  instance,  are  desired  immediately  to  notify  thereof  the  attor- 
neys of  their  respective  districts.  The  attorney  is  thereupon  instructed 
to  give  notice  to  the  principal  agent  of  both  parties  who  may  have 
come  in  with  the  prize,  and  also  to  the  consuls  of  the  nations  inter- 
ested, and  to  recommend  to  them  to  appoint,  by  mutual  consent,  arbi- 
ters to  decide  whether  the  capture  was  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  as  stated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  ac- 
cording to  whose  award  the  governor  may  proceed  to  deliver  the  vessel 
to  the  one  or  the  other  party.  But  in  case  the  parties  or  consuls  shall 
not  agree  to  name  arbiters,  then  the  attorney,  or  some  person  substi- 
tuted for  him,  is  to  notify  them  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
he  will  be,  in  order  to  take  the  depositions  of  such  witnesses  as  they 
may  cause  to  come  before  him,  which  depositions  he  is  to  transmit  for 
the  information  and  decision  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Nov.  10, 1793.    MSS.  Notes,  For. 

Leg.    4  Jeff.  Works,  76 ;  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  183 ;  1  Wait's  St.  Pap., 

196. 

I 

^'As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom 
the  United  States  have  the  most  extensive  relations,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  our  intercourse  with  them  might  be  interrupted  and 
our  disposition  for  peace  drawn  into  question  by  the  suspicions  too 
often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be 
my  duty  to  admonish  our  citizens  of  the  consequences  of  a  contraband 
trade  and  of  hostile  acts  to  any  of  the  parties,  and  to  obtain,  by  a 
declaration  of  the  existing  legal  state  of  things,  an  easier  admission  of 
our  right  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  our  situation.  Under  these 
impressions  the  proclamation  which  will  be  laid  before  you  was  issued. 

'<  In  this  posture  of  afGetirs,  both  new  and  delicate,  I  resolved  to  adopt 
general  rules  which  should  conform  to  the  treaties  and  assert  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  CTnited  States.  These  were  reduced  into  a  system,  which 
will  be  communicated  to  you.  Although  I  have  not  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes  permitt<)d  by  our  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France  to  be  brought  into  our  ports,  I  have  not  refused  to 
cause  them  to  be  restored  when  they  were  taken  within  the  protection 
of  our  territory,  or  by  vessels  commissioned  or  equipped  in  a  warlike 
form  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
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"  It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  correct,  improve,  or  enforce 
this  plan  of  procednre;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  legal  code  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  many  cases  which,  though  dependent  on  principles  already 
recognized,  demand  some  further  provisions. 

^^  Where  individuals  shall,  within  the  United  States,  array  themsetves 
in  hostility  against  any  of  the  powcirs  at  war,  or  enter  upon  military 
expeditious  or  enterprises  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  usurp  and  exercise  judicial  authority  within  the  United  States,  or 
where  the  penalties  on  violations  of  the  law  of  nations  may  have  been 
indistinctly  marked  or  are  inadequate,  these  offenses  cannot  receive 
too  early  and  close  an  attention,  and  require  prompt  and  decisive  rem- 
edies. 

■ 

^<  Whatsoever  these  remedies  will  be,  they  will  be  well  administered 
by  the  judiciary,  who  possess  a  long-established  course  of  in vestigation, 
effectual  process,  and  officers  in  the  habit  of  executing  it. 

'<  In  like  manner,  as  several  of  the  courts  have  doubted,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  their  power  to  liberate  the  vessels  of  a  nation  at 
peace,  and  even  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  although  seised  under 
a  false  color  of  being  hostile  property,  and  have  denied  their  powers  to 
liberate  certain  captures  within  the  protection  of  our  territory,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  regulate  their  jurisdiction  in  these  points.  But  if  the 
Executive  is  to  be  the  resort  in  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  cases, 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  authorized  by  law  to  have  faots  ascertained 
by  the  courts  when  for  his  own  information  he  shall  require  it.'' 

President  Washington,  Fifth  Annnai  Address,  1793.    1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  BeL), 
21. 

President  Washington's  proclamation  of  December  3, 1793,  which  was 
the  second  of  the  series  of  important  papers  issued  during  his  adminis- 
tration settling  neutral  rights,  as  now  generally  uqderstood,  declared 
that  '^  whosoever  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render  him- 
self liable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations  by  com- 
mitting, aiding,  or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  powers, 
or  by  carrying  to  them  any  of  those  articles  which  are  deemed  contra- 
band by  the  modern  usage  of  nations  (the  italics  as  in  original)  will  not 
receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  The  period  fixed  by  the 
definition,  therefore,  was  before  the  expansion  of  the  term  in  the  war 
that  ensued. 

1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  140. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  essays  entitled  Pacificus,  published  in  exposi- 
tion of  President  Washington's  '^  neutrality  "proclamation  of  1793,  took 
the  ground  that  all  treaty-making  and  war  powers  are  Executive  pre- 
rogatives and  belong  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  except  so 
far  as  limited  by  the  Constitution.  He  insisted,  therefore,  that  the 
proclamation  in  question  was  not  merely  an  exposition  of  the  intention 
of  the  Executive  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  an  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  as  to  foreign  pow- 
ers.   Mr.  Madison's  reply,  published  shortly  after  over  the  name  of 
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Helvidius,  maintained  that  treaty-making  and  war-making  are  attri- 
biites  of  aorereigniy  whicb,  in  ^bpnlbr  governments,  are  in  the  nature 
of  l«^w&,  to  be  en^ct^d  by  the  legisfattrre  and  enforced  by  the  Executive. 
Froiti  bid  argument  the  fOlk>wing  ^lEii^ftages  are  extracted : 
""if  <ir^  ^btisuit'fdr  a  inoment  tfcie  nattrfe  'and  operation  of  the  two  pow- 
ers to  declare  war  and  to  make  treaties,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  see 
that  they  (iiW  nevfet  ftfW  within  a  pto^t  definition  of  executive  powers. 
Tfce  tlfttnrftl  ptdyitrcfeof  the  ExectattV^ Magistrate  is  to  execute  laws,  as 
that  of  the  l^gi^lftture  is  to  make  Islws;  All  his  acts,  therefore,  properly 
ei'^Ctktiv^.  ihust  presut)i)dse  theexistence  of  the  laws  to  be  executed.  A 
trie&ty  is  not  ati  ^xei^ihtion  of  laws ;  ft  does  not  presuppose  the  existence 
of  lawei.  •  'It  fs^  6ti  th^  ieontrary,  t-o  have  itself  the  force  of  a  law,  and  to 
be  carried  fnt6  eitet^tion,  Ifke  all  dfhtt*  UtoBj  by  the  Executvce  M<igistrate. 
To  siy,  theft,  that  the  pow^bf  fnakitig  tt*eaties,  which  are  confessedly 
IaW8,^belon'g6  Baturally  to  the  det>atttrient  which  is  to  execute  laws,  is 
to  sav  that  the  el^(!icttiv*e  depattmetrt  baturally  includes  a  legislative 
power.  •  •  •  In  the  general  distribution  of  powers,  we  find  that 
of  declaring  war  expressly  vested  in  the  Gongress,  where  every  other 
legislative  power  is  declared  to  be  vested ;  and  without  any  other  qual- 
ification' t)hai]f  ^hfet  i6  eoirimon  to  every  other  legislative  act.  The  con- 
stittftiotoal  idea  of  this  po^er  would  seem,  then,  clearly  to  be  that  it  is  of 
a  legislative  atrd  not  of  an  executive  nature.  •  •  •  The  power  of 
treai;ies  is  Ve&ft4^  jointly  in  the  legislature  and  the  Senate,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  legislature.  From  this  attangement,  merely,  there  can  be 
DO  iiiference  that  would  Necessarily  exclude  the  power  from  the  Execu- 
tive class ;  since  the  Senate  is  joined  with  the  President  in  another 
power,  that  of  appointing  to  offices,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  executive 
ofiQc^s  at  least,  is  considered'  as  6f  an  Executive  nature.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  suf&cient  indications  that  the  power  of  treaties  is 
regarded  by  the  Constitution  as  materially  different  from  mere  execu- 
tive power,  and  as  having  mote  affinity  to  the  legislative  than  to  the 
executive  character.  One  circumstance  indicating  this,  is  the  consti- 
tutional regulation  under  which  the  Senate  give  their  consent  in  the 
case  of  treaties.  In  all  other  cases  the  consent  of  the  body  is  expressed 
by  ^  najority  of  voices.  In  this  particular  case  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  at  least  is  made  necessai*y,  as  a  substitute  or  compensation  for 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  which,  on  certain  occasions,  could 
not  be  conveniently  a  par^  to  th^  transaction.  But  the  conclusive  cir- 
cumstanto  is  that  treaties,  when  formed  according  to  the  constitutional 
mode,  are  confessedly  to  have  the  force  and  operation  of  laws^  and  are  to  be 
a  rule  for  the  courts  in  controversies  between  man  and  man  as  much  as 
any  otJier  laws.   They  are  even  emphatically  declared  by  the  Gonstitutiou 

to  be  ^  the  supreme  law  ot  the  land.''' 

■,    ••■      •  .   •     . 

I  Madison's  Writings,  614  #•        .  . 

Mr.  Bannlton.  in  Paicificus,  argued  that  the  clause  declaring  that 
^^  the  President  shall  receive  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
cotjstkts,^  tnlglit  be  S6  construed  laS  t6  give  the  Executive  the  power  ''of 
putting  the  United  State^in  Si  ootrditioii  to  become  an  associate  in  war.'^ 
To  this  Mr.  Madison,  in  Helvrditis^  replied  by  quoting  and  adopting 
th6 following  from  Nb.  d»of  the  Federalist,  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton: 

•*  The  President  is  also  tabe  anthorijied  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  ]iablic  minist^i^j.  This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich  theme  of  decla- 
mation, la  more  a.  tnatt^r  of 'dignity  than  of  authority.  It  is  a  circum- 
^tttnte  that  wtH  be  tftt^bout  eonseqiieQCe  in  the  administration  of  thQ 
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Goverumeiit,  and  it  is  far  more  coDvenieDt  tbat  it  sLould  be  arranged 
in  thiB  manner,  than  tbat  there  sbouid  be  a  necessity  of  coDveoing  the 
legjslatare  or  one  of  its  branches  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  min- 
ister, though  it  were  merely  to  take  the  place  of  a  departed  predecessor." 

Mr.  Madison  proceeded  to  comment  as  follows : 

<<  When  a  foreign  minister  presents  himself,  two  questions  immediately 
arise :  Are  his  credentials  from  the  existing  and  acting  Government  of 
his  country  f  Are  they  perfectly  authenticated  f  These  questions 
belong  of  necessity  to  the  Executive ;  but  they  involve  no  cognizance  of 
the  question  whether  those  exercising  the  G<>vernment  have  the  right 
along  with  the  possession.  This  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  nation 
alone,  on  whom  the  Government  operates.  The  questions  before  the 
Executive  are  merely  questions  of  fact,  and  the  Executive  would  hate 
precisely  the  same  rights  of  rather^  be  under  the  same  necessity^  of  deciding 
tliem^  ifit^  function  was  simply  to  receive  without  aii/y  discretion  to  r^ed 
public  ministers.^ 

1  Madison's  Writings,  632/. 

Mr.  Madison's  construction  of  this  particular  clause  is  no  doubt  logi- 
cally correct.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Madison  was  among  the  first 
practically  to  assert,  it  is  a  function  of  the  Executive  primarily  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  recognition  of  foreign  revolutionary  movements 
either  as  belligerents  or  Governments.    See  supra^  §§  87, 137. 

On  the  question  how  far  the  proclamation  of  April  22, 1793,  was  meant 
to  be  a  settlement  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  not  simply  the  views  of  the  Executive  as  to  such  relation, 
we  have  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jeffersou  to  Mr.  Madison  of  June 
23,  1793: 

^^  The  proclamation  as  first  proposed  was  to  have  been  a  declaration 
of  neutrality.  It  was  opposed  on  these  grounds :  (1)  That  a  declaration 
of  neutrality  was  a  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  war,  to  which 
the  Executive  was  not  competent ;  (2)  that  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
back  the  declaration  of  neutrality  as  a  thing  worth  something  to  the 
powers  at  war — that  they  would  bid  for  it,  and  we  might  reasonably 
ask  for  it  the  broadest  privileges  of  neutral  nations.  The  first  objection 
was  so  far  respected  as  to  avoid  inserting  the  term  neutrality ;  and  the 
drawing  of  the  instrument  was  left  to  Edmund  Randolph.  That  there 
should  be  a  proclamation  was  passed  unanimously,  with  the  approba- 
tion or  acquiescence  of  all  parties." 

3  Rives'  Madison,  325. 

^^  A  contest  in  the  arena  of  the  public  press  between  two  such  cham- 
pions could  not  fail  to  draw  the  earnest  attention  of  their  contempora- 
ries, for,  though  they  engaged  with  vizors  down,  they  were  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  superior  temper  and  polish  of  their  weapons  and  the 
practiced  skill  with  which  they  were  wielded.  Mr.  Madison  embarked 
in  it,  as  we  have  seen,  with  great  reluctance.  His  habitual  aversion  to 
controversy  was  in  this  instance  increased  by  his  knowledge  of  the  par 
ticular  character  of  his  adversary.  *  One  thing  that  particularly  vexes 
me,'  he  said  in  an  unreserved  letter  to  a  friend,  *  is  that  I  foreknow, 
from  the  prolixity  and  tenacity  of  the  writer,  that  the  business  will  not 
be  terminated  by  a  single  fire,  and,  of  course,  that  I  must  return  to  the 
charge  in  order  to  prevent  a  triumph  without  a  victory.'  Happily,  he 
was  relieved  from  this  annoyance.  Pacificus  attempted  no  reply,  and 
the  apologetic  suggestion  of  one  connected  with  him  by  the  closest  re- 
lations, that  the  papers  of  Pacificus,  being  written  amid  harassing 
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cares  and  vexations,  may  be  liable  to  some  *  litlle  cavils,'  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  no  reply  to  Helvidins  was  attempted,  it  was 
from  the  consciousness  that  none  could  be  successfully  made." 

Mr,  Rives  iu  3  Rives'  Madison,  354,  355. 

■  • 

Mr.  Hildreth  (4  Hist.  U.  S.,  429),  following  the  line  of  the  extreme 
Federalists,  thus  states  tbe  issue:  ^^ Hamilton  took  the  field  in  defense 
of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  a  series  of  articles  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Pacificus,  in  which  he  maintaioed  with  great  ability  not  only 
the  policy  of  that  measure,  but  the  President's  right,  by  its  issue,  to 
decide  upon  the  position  in  which  tlie  natiou  stood."  As  to  this,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  proclamation  carc^fully  avoided  the  use  of  the 
term  "  neutrality,"  nor  did  it  undertake  to  state  what  were  the  relations 
of  the  country  as  to  peace  or  war,  pr  what  should  be  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  it  with  foreign  states.  The  proclamation  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  war  with  foreign  countries  could  be  declared  only  by 
Congress,  and  that  treaties  required  for  their  adoption  the  action  of 
President  and  Senate.  All  that  the  proclamation  stated  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  not  to  create  neutrality,  but  to  perform 
finch  neutral  duties  as  were  imposed  on  him  by  law. 

As  to  the  controversy  in  tbe  Cabinet  on  the  question  how  far  our  treaty  rela- 
tions to  France  were  affected  by  the  French  revolution,  seeaupro,  $$  137, 148. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  British  minister,  of 
June  2,  1794,  vindicating  the  neutral  action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, is  found  in  1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For  Rel.),  464. 

The  execution  of  the  neutrality  laws  was  at  first  left  to  the  State 
executives,  on  the  appeal  of  the  President.  ^^  The  militia  of  Richmond, 
in  Virginia,  actually  marched,  at  a  moment's  warning,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles,  to  seize  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  under  preparation  as 
a  French  privateer.  Besistance  was  a|i  first  apprehended,  but  it  was 
overawed,  and  the  business  completely  effected." 

Bfr.  Randolph,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  Aug.  11,  1794.  liSS.  Inst.,  Min- 
isters. 

*^  The  extent  of  the  United  States  imposes  the  neoessity  of  substi- 
tuting the  agency  of  the  governors  in  the  place  of  an  instantaneous 
action  of  the  Federal  Executive,  and  therefore  general  rules  alone  can 
be  provided." 

Mr.  Randolph,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fauohet,  Oct.  22, 1794.  MSS.  Kotes,  For. 
Leg.     1  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For.  Rel.),  589. 

Duress  cannot  be  set  up  by  a  sovereign  when  charged  with  breach  of 
neutrality  unless  it  '^  be  shown  that  the  force  or  danger  which  destroyed 
the  free  agency  really  existed,  and  that  all  reasonable  means  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  or  remedy  the  evil  resulting." 

Mr.  Madison,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Pinckney,  Oct.  25,  1802.  Same  to  same, 
Feh.  6,  1804.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers.    See  9Upra,  $$  17,  50/. 

It  is  no  defense  that  the  breaches  of  neutrality  were  committed  by 
an  alien  resident. 

Same  to  same,  Oct.  25, 1802.  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Oct.  25,  1804.  MSS. 
Inst.,  Ministers.     See  tupra,  i  205 
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^<  We  ^ave  seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames  of  war  lighted  up 
again  in  Europe,  and  nations  with  which  we  have  the  most  friendly  and 
useful  relations  engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  While  we  regret  the 
miseries  in  which  we  see  others  involved,  let  us  bow  with  gratitude  to 
that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring  with  vrisdom  and  moderation  our 
late  legislative  councils  while  placed  under  the  urgency  of  the  greatest 
wrongs,  guarded  us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest, 
and  left  ns  only  to  look  on  and  to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heav- 
iest ou  those  immediately  engaged.  Yet  the  nations  pursuing  peace 
will  not  be  exempt  from  all  evil.  In  the  course  of  this  conflict  let  it  be 
our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act  of  justice  and  of  innocent  kind- 
ness ;  to  receive  their  armed  vessels  with  hospitality  from  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to  none; 
to  establish  in  our  harbors  such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individually  in  a  war  in  which 
their  country  takes  no  part ;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen  or 
alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it^ 
infecting  thereby  with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and  commit- 
ting us  into  controversies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our  own;  to 
exact  trom  every  nation  the  observance,  toward  our  vessels  and  citi- 
zens, of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all  civilized  people  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  just  nation,  and  maintain  that 
of  an  independent  one,  preferring  every  consequence  to  insult  and 
habitual  wrong.  Congress  will  consider  whether  the  existing  laws  en- 
able us  efllcaciously  to  maintain  this  coui*se  with  our  citizens  in  all 
places,  and  with  others  while  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and 
will  give  them  the  new  modifications  necessary  for  these  objects.  Some 
contraventions  of  right  have  already  taken  place,  both  within  our  juris- 
dictional limits  and  on  the  high  seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Governments  from  whose  agents  they  have  proceeded,  as  well  as  their 
wisdom  and  regard  for  justice,  leave  us  in  reasonable  expectation  that 
they  will  be  rectified  and  prevented  in  future,  and  that  no  act  will  be 
countenanced  by  them  whidh  threatens  to  disturb  our  friendly  inter- 
course. Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them,  together  with  products 
and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to  them 
and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours 
to  disturb  them.  We  should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to  cast 
away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has  placed 
OS,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at  a  distance 
from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  industry,  peace,  and  happiness; 
of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest 
to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force." 

President  Jefferson,  Third  Annnal  Message,  1803 
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In  a  letter  of  Mr.  MadiBOD.  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  ArmstroDg, 
March  14. 1806,  the  course  of  the  Ucited  States  GovemmeDt  Id  respect 
to  Mirauna's  expedition  is  detailed,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  took  prompt  measures  to  suppress  that  expedition. 

An  to  Miranda's  expedition,  see  supra,  $  ".SOba ;  ^nfra,  $  404. 

• 

*'  It  is  found  that  the  existing  laws  have  not  the  efficacy  necessary  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
at  peace  toward  belligerent  parties,  and  other  nulawful  acts  on  the  high 
seas,  by  armed  vessels  equipped  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

"With  a  view  to  maintain  more  eflFectually  the  respect  due  to  the 
laws,  to  the  character,  and  to  the  neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expe- 
diency of  such  further  legislative  provisions  as  may  be  requisite  for 
detaining  vessels  actually  equipped,  or  in  a  course  of  equipment,  with  a 
warlike  force,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  obtaining  from  the  owners  or  commanders  of  such 
vessels  adequate  securities  against  the  abuse  of  their  armaments,  with 
the  exceptions  in  such  provisions,  proper  for  the  cases  of  merchant 
vessels  furnished  with  the  defensive  armaments  usual  on  distant  and 
dangerous  expeditions,  and  of  a  private  commerce  in  militar,v  stores 
permitted  by  our  laws,  and  which  the  law  of  nations  does  not  require 
the  United  States  to  prohibit.^ 

Presideot  Madison,  inemage  of  Dec.  36,  1816.     11  Wait's  St.  Pap.,  203.    As  to 
arming  merchant  vessels,  see  ftnpra,  $  39. 

*^In  addition  to  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  6th,  in  reply  to  the 
one  which  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  Ist  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  information  has  been  received  at  this  Department,  from  various 
sources,  that  vessels  have  been  armed  and  equipped  in  our  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  cruising  against  the  commerce  of  nations  in  amity  with 
the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  this  information 
was  in  some  instances  correct.  The  owners  of  these  vessels  have,  how. 
ever,  generally  taken  care  so  to  conceal  these  armaments  and  equip- 
ments, and  the  object  of  them,  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  prevent  or  punish  this  infraction  of  the  law. 
It  has  been  represented — 

^^  First.  That  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
foreigners  have  been  armed  orequipped  in  our  ports,  and  have  cleared 
out  from  our  custom-houses  as  merchant  vessels,  and,  after  touching  at 
other  ports,  have  hoisted  the  flag  of  some  of  the  belligerents,  and  cruised 
under  it  against  the  commerce  of  nations  in  amity  with  the  United 
States. 

^*  Secondly.  That  in  other  instances,  other  vessels,  armed  and  equipped 
in  our  ports,  have  hoisted  such  flags  after  clearing  out  and  getting  to 
sea,  and  have  in  like  manner  cruised  against  the  commerce  of  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States,  extending  their  depredations  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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*^  Thirdly.  That  in  other  instances,  foreign  vessels  have  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
allowed  by  our  laws,  have  in  various  modes  augmented  their  arma- 
ments with  pretended  commercial  views;  have  taken  on  board  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  passengers,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  nentral 
port»,  have  assumed  the  character  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  some  of  the  parties  in  the  contest  now  prevailing  in  our  southern 
hemisphere. 

<<Information,'founded  upon  these  representations,  has  from  time  to 
time  been  given  to  the  attorneys  and  collectors  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts iu  which  the  armaments  are  stated  to  have  been  made,  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  evidence  to  establish  facts  on 
which  the  law  would  operate  few  prosecutions  have  been  instituted. 

*^  In  reply  to  your  second  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Eagle,  and  to  the  papers  inclosed  herewith."   ^ 

Mr.  Monroe,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  Jan.  10, 1817.    4  Am.  St.  Pap.  (For. 
Bel.),  104. 

<^It  was  anticipated  at  an  early  stage  that  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies  would  become  highly  interesting  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  natural  that  our  citizens  should  sympathize  in  events  which 
affected  their  neighbors.  It  seemed  probable  also  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  conflict  along  our  coasts  and  iu  contiguous  countries  would  oc- 
casionally interrupt  our  commerce  and  otherwise  affect  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens.  These  anticipations  have  been  realized.  Such 
iiguries  have  been  received  from  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of 
both  the  parties,  and  for  which  redress  has  in  most  instances  been  with- 
held. Through  every  stage  of  the  conflict  the  United  States  have  main- 
tained an  impartial  neutrality,  giving  aid  to  neither  of  the  parties  in  mcD, 
money,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war.  They  have  regarded  the  contest 
not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but  as  a  civil 
war  between  parties  nearly  equal,  having,  as  to  neutral  powers,  equal 
rights.  Our  ports  have  been  open  to  both,  and  every  article,  the  fruit 
of  our  soil  or  of  the  industry  of  our  citizens,  which  either  was  permitted 
to  take,  has  been  equally  free  to  the  other.  Should  the  colonies  estab- 
lish their  independence,  it  is  proper  now  to  state  that  this  Oovemment 
neither  seeks  nor  would  accept  from  them  any  advantage  in  commerce 
or  otherwise  which  will  not  be  equally  open  to  all  other  nations.  The 
colonies  will  in  that  event  become  independent  states,  free  from  any 
obligation  to  or  connection  with  us  which  it  may  not  then  be  their 
interest  to  form  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  reciprocity." 

President  Monroe,  First  Annual  Message,  1817. 

<<  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  used  all  the  means  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels  (in  this 
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privateers  ander  South  American  flagsj  bat  alleged  to  have  been  manned 
with  American  citizens  to  cruise  against  Portugal)  in  their  ports  to  cruise 
against  any  nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  and  having  faitfhfully 
carried  into  execution  the  laws  enacted  to  preserve  inviolate  the  neutral 
and  pacific  obligations  of  the  Union,  cannot  consider  itself  bound  to 
indemnify  individual  foreigners  for  losses  for  captures  over  which  the 
United  States  have  neither  control  nor  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Correa  de  Serra,  Mar.  14,  1818.    MSS.  Notes, 
For.  Leg. 

<'  By  the  usual  principles  of  international  law,  the  state  of  neutrality 
recognizes  the  cause  of  both  parties  to  the  contt^st  as  just ;  that  is,  it 
avoids  all  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest.  But  when,  aban- 
doning that  neutrality,  a  nation  takes  one  side  in  a  war  of  other  parties, 
the  first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  be  assumed. 
If  the  European  allies  are  to  take  side  with  Spain,  to  reduce  her  South 
American  colonies  to  submission,  we  trust  they  will  make  some  previous 
inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  cause  they  are  to  undertake.  As  neutrals 
we  are  not  required  to  decide  the  question  of  justice.  We  are  sure  we 
should  not  find  it  on  the  side  of  Spain.'' 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  May  19,  ltil8.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

^'  In  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  provinces 
in  this  hemisphere,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  enforce  the 
laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality.  Our  ports  have  been 
equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  and  our  citi- 
zens have  been  equally  restraiued  from  interfering  in  favor  of  either,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  has  oper- 
ated manifestly  in  favor  of  the  colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  still  maintains 
unshaken  the  independence  which  it  declared  in  1816,  and  has  enjoyed 
since  1810.  Like  success  has  attended  Chili  and  the  provinces  north  of 
the  La  Plata  bordering  on  it,  and  likewise  Venezuela.^ 

President  Monroe,  Third  Annual  Message,  1819. 

<*  In  the  existing  unfortunate  civil  war  between  Spain  and  the  South 
American  provinces,  the  United  States  have  constantly  avowed  and 
faithfully  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality.  No  violation  of  that 
neutrality,  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  ever  received  sanc- 
tion or  countenance  from  this  Government.  Whenever  the  laws,  pre- 
viously enacted  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  have  been  found,  by 
experience,  in  any  manner  defective,  they  have  been  strengthened  by 
new  provisions  and  severe  penalties.  Spanish  property,  illegally  capt- 
ured, has  been  constantly  restored  by  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  United  States ;  nor  has  the  life  itself  been  spared  of  individuals 
guilty  of  piracy,  committed  upon  Spanish  property  on  the  high  seas.'' 

Mr.  Adams,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Yives,  May  3,  li^O.     MSS.  Notes,  For.  lieg. 
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^'  This  contest  was  considered  at  an  early  stage  by  my  pre  deoessor  a 
civil  war  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to  eqaal  rights  in  carports. 
This  decision,  the  first  made  by  any  power,  being  formed  on  great  con- 
sideration of  the  comparative  strength  and  resources  of  the  parties,  the 
length  of  time,  and  snccessfal  opposition  made  by  the  colonies,  and  of 
all  other  circumstances  on  which  it  onght  to  depend,  was  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  the  law  of  nations.  Congress  has  invariably  acted  on  this 
principle,  having  made  no  change  in  oar  relations  with  either  party. 
Oar  attitude  has,  therefore,  been  that  of  neutrality  between  them,  which 
has  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  No  aid  has  been 
afforded  to  either,  nor  has  any  privilege  been  enjoyed  by  the  one  which 
has  not  been  equally  open  to  the  other  party,  and  every  exertion  has 
been  made  in  its  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
illegal  equipments  with  equal  rigor  against  both. 

^'  By  this  equality  between  the  parties  their  public  vessels  have  bee  n 
received  in  our  ports  on  the  same  footing;  they  have  enjoyed  an  equal 
right  to  purchase  and  export  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  every  other 
supply,  the  exportation  of  all  articles  whatever  being  permitted  under 
laws  which  were  passed  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  contest ; 
our  citizens  have  treated  equally  with  both,  and  their  commerce  with 
each  has  been  alike  protected  by  the  Government. 

^^  Respecting  the  attitude  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  hereafter  between  the  parties,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing it  as  my  opinion  that  the  neutrality  heretofore  observed  should  stUl 
he  adhered  to.  From  the  change  in  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the 
negotiation  now  depending,  invited  by  the  Cortes  and  accepted  by  the 
colonies,  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  differences  will  be  settled  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  colonies.  Should  the  war  be  continued,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  regarding  its  occurrences,  will  always  have  it  in  their  power 
to  adopt  such  measures  respecting  it  as  their  honor  and  interest  may 
require." 

President  Monroe,  Second  luaugural  Address,  1821. 

^'  The  attention  of  this  Government  has  been  drawn  with  great  solici- 
tude to  other  subjects,  and  particularly  to  that  relating  to  a  state  of 
maritime  war,  involving  the  relative  rights  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
in  such  wars.  Most  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced,  and  of 
the  losses  which  we  have  sustained,  since  the  establishment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, have  proceeded  from  the  unsettled  state  of  those  rights  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  belligerent  claim  has  been  carried  against  the 
neutral  party.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  and  to  behold  the  disregard  which  was  paid  to  our 
rights  as  a  neutral  power,  and  the  waste  which  was  made  of  our  com- 
merce by  the  parties  to  those  wars,  by  various  acts  of  tOteirnasspective 
Governments,  and  under  the  pretext  by  each  that  the  other  had  set  the 
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example,  withoat  great  mortificatiou,  aud  a  fixed  parpose  never  to  sub- 
mit to  the  like  in  futare." 

President  Monroe,  Eighth  Annual  Messa^^e,  18^. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  t^  maintain  nentrality  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Sonth  American  colo- 
nies, on  the  other,  in  connection  with  the  various  political  influences  to 
which  the  administration  was  exposed,  are  discussed  aupra,  $$  71|  7*2, 161a. 
See  also  Mr.  Dana's  notes  to  Wheaton,  $  440. 

In  the  4th  aud  5th  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  Memoirs  will  be  found  much 
interesting  Information  on  this  topic. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  on  this  question,  see  fupra^  $$  57, 
71, 72. 

As  to  limits  of  United  States  neutrality  in  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  see 
Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Eilis,  Dec.  9,  1836.  MSS.  Inst.,  Mex. ; 
supra,  ii  58,  '348d. 

As  to  neutrality  in  respect  to  Mexico,  see  report  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sec.  of  State  > 
Jan.  8,  1838,  House  Doc.  74,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

The  President's  proclamation  in  18:)8,  ia  respect  to  the  Canadian  troubles,  will 
be  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  1849-^50,  vol.  38,  1074. 

The  message  of  President  Van  Buren,  Jan.  8,  1838,  as  to  breaches  of  neutrality 
on  our  northern  frontier,  will  be  fouud  iu  House  Ex.  Doc.  73,  25th  Cong., 
2d  sess. 

^^  Depredations  by  oar  citizens  upon  nations  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  or  combinations  for  committing  them,  have  at  all  times  been 
regarded  by  the  American  Government  and  people  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence.  Military  incursions  by  our  citizens  into  countries  so  situ- 
ate^l,  and  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  on  the  members  thereof,  in 
order  to  efifect  a  change  in  its  Government,  or  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, have,  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government,  been  held 
equally  criminal  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  aud  as  much 
deserving  punishment  as  would  be  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
by  the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory." 

President  Van  Quren,  Second  Annual  Message,  1838. 

The  President's  proclamation  of  Aug.  11,  1849,  as  to  threatened  invasion  of 

Cuba  and  Mexico  is  found  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap.,  184d-'50,  to). 

39,  77. 

'^  Although  these  offenders  against  the  laws  have  forfeited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country,  yet  the  Government  may,  so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  its  obligations  to  other  countries,  and  its  fixed  purpose  to 
maintain  aud  enforce  the  laws,  entertain  sympathy  for  their  unoffend- 
ing families  and  friends,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  them- 
selves. Accordingly  no  proper  effort  has  been  spared,  aud  none  will 
be  spared,  to  procure  the  release  of  such  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  this  unlawful  enterprise,  as  are  now  in  confinement  in  Spain ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  interposition  with  the  Government  of 
that  country  may  not  be  considered  as  affording  any  ground  of  expecta- 
tion that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will,  hereafter,  feel 
itself  under  any  obligation  of  duty  to  interfere  for  the  liberation  or 
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pardon  of  sach  persons  as  are  flagrant  offenders  against  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Those  laws  most  be  exe. 
cated.  K  we  desire  to  maintain  onr  respectability  among  the  nations 
of  the  earthy  it  behooves  as  to  enforoe  steadily  and  sternly  the  nentrsJ- 
ity  acts  passed  by  Oongn^ss,  and  to  follow,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  viola- 
tion of  those  acts  with  condign  punishment. 

^^  But  what  gives  a  peculiar  criminality  to  this  invasion  of  Gnba  is 
that,  under  the  lead  of  Spanish  subjects  and  with  the  aid  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  it  had  its  origin  with  many  in  motives  of  copidity. 
Money  was  advanced  by  individuals,  probably  in  considerable  amounts, 
to  purchase  Cuban  bonds,  as  they  have  been  called,  issued  by  Lopez, 
sold,  doubtless,  at  a  very  large  discount,  and  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  public  lands  and  public  property  of  Cuba,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
the  fiscal  resources  of  the  people  and  Government  of  that  island,  from 
whatever  source  to  be  derived,  were  pledged,  as  well  as  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  expected  to  be  established.  All  these  means  of  pay- 
ment, it  is  evident,  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  process  of  bloodshed, 
war,  and  revolution.  None  will  deny  that  those  who  set  on  foot  military 
expeditions  against  foreign  states  by  means  like  these  are  far  more  cul- 
pable than  the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  whom  they  induce  to  go 
forth  as  the  ostensible  parties  in  the  proceeding.  These  originators  of 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  seem  to  have  determined  with  coolness  and  system 
upon  au  undertaking  which  should  disgrace  their  country,  violate  its 
laws,  and  put  to  hazard  the  lives  of  ill-informed  and  deluded  men. 
You  will  consider  whether  further  legislation  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  such  offenses  in  future. 

^^  No  individuals  have  a  right  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country  or  to 
violate  its  laws  upon  vague  notions  of  altering  or  reforming  Govern- 
ments in  other  states.  This  principle  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself 
and  in  accordance  with  public  law,  but  is  ingrafted  into  the  codes  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  onr  own.  But  while  such  are  the  sentiments  of 
this  Government  it  may  be  acfded  that  every  independent  nation  must 
be  presumed  to  be  able  to  defend  its  possessions  against  neauthorized 
individuals  banded  together  to  attack  them.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  all  times  since  its  establishment  has  abstained  and 
has  Sought  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  country  from  entering  into 
controversies  between  other  powers  and  to  observe  all  the  duties  of 
neutrality.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Government — ^in  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington — several  laws  were  passed  for  this  purpose.  The 
main  provisions  of  these  laws  were  re-enacted  by  act  of  April,  1818,  by 
which,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  declared  that  if  any  person  shall, 
within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on 
foot  Or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  en- 
terprise to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominion 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  ojfending  shall 
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be  (leemod  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor^  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing three  thonsand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years ; 
and  this  law  has  been  executed  and  enforced  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  Government  l^m  that  d^y  to  this. 

<'  In  proclaiming  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  and  non- 
intervention the  United  States  have  not  followed  the  lead  of  other  civi- 
lized nations ;  they  have  taken  the  lead  themselves,  and  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  others.  This  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  British  statesmen,  who  said  in  Parliament*  while  a  minister  of 
the  Grown,  <  that  if  he  wished  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality  he 
should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  Washington  and 
the  Secretaryship  of  Jefferson' ;  and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1818  was  followed  the  succeeding  year  by  an  act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  l^.ngland  substantially  the  same  in  its  general  provisions.  Up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  no  similar  law  in  England,  except  certain 
highly  penal  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  U,  prohibiting  Eng- 
lish  subjects  from  enlisting  in  foreign  service,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  statutes  was  that  foreign  armies,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne,  should  not  be  strengthened  by 
recruits  from  England  herself. 

<^  All  must  see  that  difficulties  may  arise  in  carrying  the  laws  referred 
to  into  execution  in  a  country  now  having  three  or  four  thousand  miles 
of  seacoast,  with  an  infinite  number  of  ports  and  harbors  and  small  in- 
lets, from  some  of  which  unlawful  expeditions  may  suddenly  set  forth^ 
.  without  the  knowledge  of  Government,  against  the  possessions  of  for- 
eign states." 

President  Fillmore,  Second  Annnal  Message,  1851 ;  Mr.  Webster,  Seo.  of  State. 

^^  In  reply  the  undersigned  has  to  acquaint  General  Almonte  that 
there  is  no  law  of  the  United  States  which  authorizes  the  refusal  of  a 
clearance  to  a  vessel  bound  to  a  port  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  or  the 
imposition  of  any  penalty  for  the  entrance  of  a  United  States  vessel 
into  such  a  port  for  commercial  purposes  only.  The  just  belligerent 
rights,  however,  of  all  powers,  engaged  in  civil  or  foreign  war,  so&r  as 
those  rights  may  be  invaded  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are,  it  ia 
conceived,  amply  protected  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  April, 
1818.'' 

Mr.  Marcy«  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Almonte,  May  14,  1^5.    MSS.  Notes,  Hex. 

^^  A  grand  jury  of  this  country  having  presented  yourself  and  Colonel 
Kinney  for  a  violation  of  our  laws  in  getting  up  the  expedition,  Colonel 
Kinney  having  evaded  trial  by  leaving  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 
emmeut  of  Nicaragua  having  declared  it  to  be  an  intended  hostile  in- 
vasion of  its  territories,  you  ought  not  to  indulge  the  slightest  expec- 
tation that  this  Government  could  be  induced  to  aid  or  countenance 
the  enterprise.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  disclosed,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  assume  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  act  upon  it  as  such, 
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jour  (ieclaration  that  your  undertakiDg  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
your  owu  couutry  aud  not  liable  to  objection  from  the  antborities  of  the 
coQotry  which  is  the  seat  of  your  contemplated  operations. 

"  This  Government  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  dut:y  to  protect  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  engaged  in  lawful  pursuits  abroad  from  tyrannical  power, 
and  will  not  shrink  from  the  perlbrmance  of  that  duty  on  any  and  all 
proper  occasions ;  but  it  does  not  believe  that  you  present  a  case  where 
this  duty  arises. 

*^It  has  also  another  duty  to  perform  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
former ;  it  is  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  and 
to  discountenance  and  repress,  when  illegal,  all  enterprises  designed  to 
disturb  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  any  other  state. 

<'  I  am  aware  that  civil  discord  now  prevails  in  the  Republic  of  Nic- 
aragua, and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  what  one  party  oppose  another 
may  favor.  While  this  Government  believes  it  prudent  to  abstain  from 
interfering  as  far  as  practicable  with  the«e  internal  divisions,  yet  it  can- 
not decline,  in  certain  emergencies,  to  decide  who  possess  the  political 
power  of  the  state.  Our  minister  in  Nicaragua  has  regarded  the  au- 
thorities which  issued  the  proclamation  against  your  expedition  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  executive  power  of  Nicaragua;  he  has  been  received 
by  and  has  treated  with  them  as  the  Government  of  that  country,  and 
has  lately  negotiated  a  treaty  with  them.  This  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subjects  presented  in  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant, 
and  sustains  the  positions  I  have  taken  in  this  reply  to  it." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fabers,  June  ^9,  1855.     M8S.  Doni.  Lft. 

''The  Government  of  the  undersigned  regrets  that  persons  who  may 
owe  it  either  temporary  or  permanent  allegiance  should  proceed  from 
the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country  for  hostile  purposes,  and  ac- 
knowledges its  obligation  to  prevent  this  misdemeanor  by  all  propter 
means.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  by  which  this  policy  and  obh- 
gatiou  are  declared  and  acknowledged  are  believed  to  be  ample  for 
their  purpose.  Circumstances,  however,  imputable  neither  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  those  laws  nor  to  the  want  of  good  faith  in  the  persons 
charged  with  their  administration,  may  occasionally  enable  offenders 
to  escape  detection." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Dec.  10,  lSi>5.    M8S.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

• 

"  The  United  States  gave  an  early  example  to  other  nations  in  regard 
to  its  neutral  duties  by  enacting  stringent  neutrality  laws ;  they  cer- 
tainly preceded  Great  Britain  in  legislation  upon  the  subject.  These 
laws  have  laid  upon  the  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States  such 
restraints  as  neutral  obligations  towards  other  states  require,  or  are 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  free  institutions.  They  prohibit  enlist- 
ments for  foreign  service  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agreement  to  go  beyond  those  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  such  enlis^ 
meuts ;  they  denounce,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  fitting  out  of  priva- 
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teers  or  the  organizing  any  expeditious  against  foreign  states  or  their 
territories.  Mr.  Molina  will  find  it  diftitrult  to  show  an  instance  in  which 
any  other  country,  including  his  own,  h^is  done  more  by  legislation  than 
the  United  States  to  preserve  with  fidelity  neutral  relations  with  other 
powers.  The  execution  of  these  laws  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  this 
Government  in  maintaining  its  foreign  relations.'^ 

Mr.  Marcy,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Apr.  25, 1856.     MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 
IiX  Mr.  Caaa's  iDstractions  of  July  25,  1858,  to  Mr.  Lamar  (MSS.  Inst.,  Cent.  Am.), 

the  vigilance  and  good  faith  of  the  United  States  in  putting  down  ftlibus- 

teiing  preparations  in  Nicaragua  is  shown  in  detail. 

*^A  Government  is  responsible  only  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its 
international  duties,  but  not  for  the  consequences  of  illegal  enterprises 
of  which  it  had  no  knowledge,  or  which  the  want  of  proof  or  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  unable  to  prevent." 

Mr.  Cass,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Molina,  Nov.  26,  1860.     MSS.  Notes,  Cent.  Am. 

It  is  within  the  competency  of  a  belligerent  to  place,  as  a  war  measure, 
the  export  of  anthracite  coal  under  such  limitations  as  would  most  cripple 
its  antagonist. 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Oct.  3,  1862.    MSS.  Notes,  Or.  Brit. 
Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jan.  9, 1863;  ibid.     Same  to  same, Mar.  18, 1864.  ibid; 
see  supra,  $  369. 

When  notified  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed 
the  French  minister  at  Washington  '^  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
imposed  severe  restrictions  not  only  upon  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  all 
X>er8ons  who  might  be  resident  in  this  country,  against  equipping  priva- 
teers, receiving  commissions,  or  enlisting  men  therein,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  part  in  any  foreign  war ;  that  it  was  not  apprehended  that 
there  would  beany  attempt  to  violate  these  laws,  but  should  the  just 
expectation  of  the  President  be  disappointed,  he  would  not  fail  in  his 
duty  to  use  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  to  enrorce  obedii^nce 
to  them." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Oct.  24,  1863.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

While  objecting  to  a  continuance  granted  by  the  presiding  judge  in 
the  trial  of  the  case  of  Rumble,  tried  and  acquitted  in  England  in  1865 
for  breach  of  neutrality  laws,  'Hhe  Government  acknowledges  that  it 
does  not  otherwise  find  any  sufficient  ground  for  questioning  the  learn- 
ing or  impartiality  of  the  presiding  judge  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial." 

Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Mar.  21,  1865.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 

Persons  and  vessels  arrested  under  order  of  the  President  tor  breach 
of  neutrality  may  be  detained  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
under  his  directions,  until  lawfully  discharged. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Edwards,  Jane  29, 1869.     MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

*'  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  and  contrast  the  conduct  of  the 
states-general  as  regards  Great  Britain,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
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the  British  colonieB,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  insarree- 
tioQ  in  the  Southern  States.  No  fleets  were  fitted  out  by  America  in  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  prey  on  the  oommeice  of  Great  Britain. 
Only  in  a  single  instance  did  American  cruisers  have  temporary  har- 
borage in  the  TexeL  Year  after  year  the  exports  of  munitions  of  war 
from  the  Netherlands  were  forbidden  by  the  states-general,  the  more 
completely  to  fulfill  their  duty  of  amity  and  neutrality  towards  Great 
Britain.  But,  nevertheless,  Great  Britain  treated  a  declaration  of  neu- 
trality by  the  states-general,  and  the  observance  of  that  declaration,  as 
a  sufficient  cause  of  war  against  the  Netherlands,  prior  to  which  the 
British  Government  continually  complained  of  the  occasional  supplies 
derived  by  the  colonies  from  the  island  of  St.  Bustatius.  How  light  in 
this  respect  would  have  been  the  burdens  of  the  United  States  during 
the  late  insurrection  if  British  aid  had  been  confined  to  a  contraband 
commerce  between  the  insurgents  and  the  port  of  Nassau!" 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Sept.  25, 1869.    MSS.  Inst,  Gr.  Biii. 

'^The  Government  of  the  TTnited  States  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  obligations  of  neutrals  to  main- 
tain their  neutrality.  They  were  the  first  to  make  that  international 
obligation  the  subject  of  a  municipal  law.  They  have  been  loyal  to  that 
doctrine  throughout  their  history.  They  have  suffered  because  other 
powers  have  been  leas  loyal  to  it  than  themselves,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  it  throughout  the  present  disturbaoces  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  If  there  was  any  neglect  to  properly  scrutinize  the 
character  of  these  vessels  in  the  United  States,  which  I  do  not  admit, 
it  was  dae  in  the  one  case  to  the  neglect  of  the  minister  of  Hayti  and 
in  the  other  case  to  the  neglect  of  the  Haytian  consul." 

Mr.  Fifth,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Oct.  13,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Hayti. 

In  July,  1869,  the  President  issued  to  the  district-attorney  and  mar* 
shal  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York  a  commission  empowering 
them,  or  either  of  them,  ^<  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  for  the  purposes 
indicated  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  commonly 
known  as  the  neutrality  act." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  July  13, 1869.    MSS.  Dom.  Let. 

Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  the  capture  of  all  conoemed 
in  expeditions  violating  such  law. 

Ibid. 

See  also  Mr.  Fish's  letter  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  of  July  15, 1869;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mx, 

Barlow,  Jaly  17,  1869 ;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Robeson,  Aug.  1%  1869;  Mr.  Fish 

to  Mr.  Barlow,  Aag.  10,  1869,  as  to  onstody  of  gunboats  seised  onder  aboTS 

order.    MSS.  Dom.Let. 
As  to  the  sabseqaent  destiny  of  these  gunboats  see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Pierrepont, 

Nov.  26.1869.    Ibid. 
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^'Whereas  a  state  of  war  anhappily  exists  between  France,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  North  German  Confederacy  and  its  allies,  on  the  other 
side ;  and  whereas  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
amity  with  all  the  contending  powers,  and  with  the  persons  inhabiting 
their  several  dominions ;  and  whereas  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  reside  within  the  territories  or  dominions  of  each  of 
the  said  belligerents,  and  carry  on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  basiness 
or  pursuits  therein,  protected  by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  and  whereas  great 
numbers  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  said  belligerents  reside 
within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  on 
commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursuits  therein ;  and  whereas 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  interfering  with  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  sympathy,  or  with  the  open  manufacture  or  sale  of 
arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nevertheless  impose  upon  all  persons  who 
may  be  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  the  duty  of  an  impartial 
neutrality  during  the  existence  of  the  contest : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  G-rant,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  of  their 
citizens  and  of  persons  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to 
enforce  their  laws,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  being  warned  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this  be- 
half, and  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  an  uninten- 
tional violation  of  the  same,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  by 
the  act  passed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1818,  commonly  known 
as  the  ^  neutrality  law,'  the  following  acts  are  forbidden  to  be  done, 
under  severe  penalties,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit : 

^'  1.  Accepting  and  exercising  a  commission  to  serve  either  of  the 
•Haid  belligerents  by  land  or  by  sea  against  the  other  belligerent. 

'^2.  Enlisting  or  entering  into  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  bellig- 
erents as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine,  or  seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of 
war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 

<^  3.  Hiring  or  retaining  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  in  the 
service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine,  or 
seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer. 

'^4.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  as  aforesaid. 

*'  5.  Hiring  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  the  intent  to  be  entered  into,  service  as  aforesaid. 

^'  G.  Retaining  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  as  aforesaid. 

'« 7.  Betaining  another  person  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  intent  to  be  entered  into  service  as  aforesaid.  (But  the 
said  act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  a  citizen  or  subject  of  either 
belligerent  who,  being  transiently  within  the  United  States,  shall,  on 
board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the 
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Uoited  States,  was  fitted  aod  equipped  as  such  vessel  of  war,  enlist  or 
enter  himself  or  hire  or  retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same 
belligerent,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  to  enlist  or 
enter  himself  to  serve  such  belligerent  on  board  such  vesael-of-war,  if 
the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  belligerent.) 

^<8.  Fitting  out  and  arming,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procur- 
ing to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  the 
furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  that 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  either  of  the 
said  belligerents. 

^^  9.  Issuing  or  delivering  a  commission  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
dicciou  of  the  United  States  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that 
she  may  be  employed  as  aforesaid. 

^'  10.  Increasing  or  augmenting,  or  procuring  to  be  increased  or  aug- 
mented, or  knowingly  being  concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting,  the 
force  of  any  ship  of-war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the 
time  of  her  arrival  withiu  the  United  States  was  a  ship-of-war,  cruiser, 
or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents,  or  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  eitlier,  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  guns  of  such  vessels,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  guns 
of  a  larger  caliber,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely 
applicable  to  war. 

^^11.  Beginning  or  setting  on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the 
means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against  the  territories 
or  dominions  of  either  of  the  said  belligerents. 

^^  And  I  do  further  declare  ^nd  proclaim  that  by  the  nineteenth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which  was  concluded  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  11th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1799,  which  article  was  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  May  1,  A.  D.  1828,  between  the  same  parties,  and  is  still  in 
force,  it  was  agreed  that  *  the  vessels-of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both 
parties,  shall  carry  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and 
efiects  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  da- 
ties,  charges,  or  fees  to  officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any 
others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  any 
legal  process,  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party, 
but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again  at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  the 
places  expressed  in  their  comipissions,  which  the  commanding  officer  of 
8uch  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  show.'  * 

<^  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  ^orth  German  Con- 
federation, at  Washington,  that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  will 
be  exempted  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  M^esty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, without  regard  to  reciprocity. 
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''  And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  at  Washington,  that  orders  have  been  given  that,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  commanders  of  the  French  forces  oii  laud  and 
on  the  seas  shall  scrupulously  observe  toward  neutral  powers  the  rule:^ 
of  international  law,  and  that  they  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  princi))les 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  Paris  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1856,  that  is  ta  say :  1st.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
2d.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  3d.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
traband of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag.  4th. 
That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that,  although  the  United  States  have  not  adhered  to 
the  declaration  of  1856,  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty  will  not  seize  enemy's 
property  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 
property  is  not  contraband  of  war.  ' 

*^And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  law  of  nations  alike  require  that  no  person  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  take  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  said  war,  but  shall  remain  at  peace  with  each  of 
the  said  belligerents,  and  shall  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutral- 
ity, and  that  whatever  privileges  shall  be  accorded  to  one  belligerent 
within  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  like  manner  accorded 
to  the  other. 

*^And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  the  good  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
and  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Unijbed  States,  to  observe  the  laws  thereof,  and  to  commit  no  act 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statutes,  or  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

^'And  I  do  hereby  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons residing  or  being  within  their  territory  or  jurisdiction,  that,  while 
the  free  and  full  expression  of  sympathies  in  public  and  private  is  not 
restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  military  forces  in  aid  of 
either  belligerent  cannot  lawfully  be  originated  or  organized  within 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  that  while  all  persons  may  lawfully,  and  with- 
out restriction,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  manufacture 
and  sell  within  the  United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
other  articles  ordinarily  known  as  *  contraband  of  war,'  yet  they  cannot 
carry  such  articles  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  or  service  of  either 
belligerent,  nor  can  they  transport  soldiers  and  officers  of  either,  or 
attempt  to  break  any  blockade  which  may  be  lawfully  established  and 
maintained  during  the  war,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hostile  capt- 
ure and  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf. 

**And  I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
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aud  others  who  may  claim  the  protection  of  this  Govern  men  t,  who  may 
miscondact  themselves  in  the  premises,  will  do  so  at  their  peril,  and 
that  they  can  in  no  wise  obtain  any  protection  from  the  Government  of 
the  Diiited  States  against  the  consequences  of  their  miscondact.^ 

President  Grant's  neutrality  proclamation,  Aug.  22, 1670.    For.  BeL,  1870. 

^<  Whereas  on  the  22il  day  of  August,  1870,  my  proclamation  was 
issued,  enjoining  neutrality  in  the  present  war  between  France  and 
the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies,  and  declaring,  so  far 
as  then  seemed  to  be  necessary,  the  respective  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  belligerent  parties  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
whereas  subsequent  information  gives  reason  to  apprehend  that  armed 
cruisers  of  the  belligerents  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  hospitality 
accorded  to  them  in  the  ports,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  other  waters  of 
the  United  States,  by  making  such  waters  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  war: 

"Now,  therefore,  T,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  any  frequenting  and 
use  of  the  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdictiou  of  the  United  States 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  either  belligerent,  whether  public  ships  or 
privateers,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  hostile  operations,  or  as 
posts  of  observation  upon  the  shipsofwar  or  privateers  or  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  belligerent  lying  within  or  being  about  to  enter  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  must  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  and 
offensive,  and  in  violation  of  that  neutrality  which  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  this  Government  to  observe;  and  to  the  end  that  the  hazard 
and  inconvenience  of  such  apprehended  practices  may  be  avoided,  I 
further  proclaim  and  declare  that,  from  and  after  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber instant,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  hostilities 
between  France  and  the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies, 
no  shipof-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  other  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for  any 
warlike  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  facilities  of  war- 
like equipment;  and  no  ship  of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent 
shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  or  leave  any  port,  harbor,  or  road- 
stead, or  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
which  a  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  be  a 
shipof-war,  a  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously 
departed,  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty -four  hours  fh>m 
the  departure  of  such  last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  If  any  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either  belligerent 
shall,  after  the  time  this  notification  takes  effect,  enter  any  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  such  vessel  shall  be 
required  to  depart  and  to  put  to  sea  within  twenty-four  hours  after  her 
entrance  into  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters,  except  in  case  of 
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stress  of  weather  or  of  her  requiring  provisions  or  things  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  or  for  repairs;  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
atithorities  of  the  port  or  of  the  nearest  i>ort  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall 
require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting  her  to  take  in  sup- 
plies beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use;  and  no 
such  vessel  whloh  may  have  been  permitted  to  remain  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  repair  shall  continue 
within  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  necessary  repairs  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, unless  within  such  twenty-four  hours  a  vessel,  whether  ship-of- 
war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship  of  the  other  belligerent,  shall  have 
departed  therefrom,  in  which  case  the  time  limited  for  the  departure  of 
such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  shall  be  extended  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  interval  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  between 
finch  departure  and  that  of  any  shipof  war,  privateer,  or  merchant  ship 
of  the  other  belligerent  which  may  have  previously  quit  the  same  port, 
harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters.    No  ship-of-war  or  privateer  of  either 
belligerent  shall  be  detained  in  any  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters 
of  the  United  States  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  by  reason  of  the 
4successive  departures  from  such  port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  of 
more  than  one  vessel  of  the  other  belligerent.    But  if  there  be  several 
vessels  of  each  or  either  of  the  two  belligerents  in  the  same  port,  har- 
bor, roadstead,  or  waters,  the  order  of  their  departure  therefrom  shall 
be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  leaving  alternately  to 
the  vessels  of  the  respective  belligerents,  and  to  cause  the  least  deten- 
tion consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  proclamation.    No  shipof-war 
or  privateer  of  either  belligerent  shall  be  permitted,  while  In  any  port, 
harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  in  any  supplies  except  provisions  and  such  other  things 
B8  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew,  and  except  so 
much  coal  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  carry  such  vessel,  if  without  sail 
power,  to  the  nearest  European  port  of  her  own  country;  or  in  case  the 
vessel  is  rigged  to  go  under  sail,  and  may  also  be  propelled  by  steam 
power,  then  with  half  the  quantity  of  coal  which  she  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  if  dependent  upon  steam  alone;*  and  no  coal  shall  be  again 
supplied  to  any  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  in  the  same  or  any  other 
port,  harbor,  roadstead,  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  without  special 
permission,  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time 
when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  unless  such  ship-of-war  or  privateer  shall,  since 
last  thus  supplied,  have  entered  a  European  port  of  the  Oovemment 
to  which  she  belongs."  , 

President  Grant's  proclamation  of  Oct.  8,  1870.    For.  Bel.,  1870. 
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*<  The  nndersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  two  notes  which 
Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Spain,  did  him  the  honor  to  address  to  him  on  the  17th  instant 
One  of  these  notes  incloses  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Spanish  consnl  at  New  York  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  steamer 
Hornet. 

^<  In  transmitting  this  correspondence  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  avails  himsdf 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  certain  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  towards  that  steamer.  If  the  under- 
signed correctly  apprehends  the  purpose  of  that  note  of  Mr.  Lopez 
Roberts,  its  complaints  relate  to  acts  said  to  have  been  done,  or  omitted 
to  be  done,  at  two  distinct  periods.  Those  first  complained  of  aie 
charged  as  happening  about  the  time  when  the  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Spanish  consul  and  the  district  attorney.  The  re- 
maining charges  relate  to  matters  that  took  place  prior  to  that  corre- 
spondence, and  which  have  no  connection  with  it.  With  regard  to  the 
first  complaint,  it  would  appear,  from  the  correspondence  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  that  the  Spanish  consul  at  New  York,  on  the  8th 
instant,  informed  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  that,  in  compliance  with  a  supposed  intimation  or  suggestion  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  called  his  attention  to  the  steamer  Hornet, 
that  that  steamer  had  been  formerly  employed  In  illegal  expeditions 
against  Cuba ;  that  she  had  been  libeled  for  this  at  Wilmington ;  that 
on  the  7th  day  of  June  last,  bonds  were  given  for  her  discharge,  and 
she  was  released ;  that  she  was  then  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York; 
that  the  Spanish  consul  again  made  complaint  against  her,  and  she  was 
again  seized  and  libeled  on  the  6th  day  of  October  last ;  that,  applica- 
tion being  made  for  her  release,  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  court,  in 
which  the  Spanish  consul  took  part;  that,  as'the  result  of  that  judicial 
hearing,  she  was  again  released ;  that  the  consul,  at  the  date  of  his 
letter,  had  information,  on  which  he  relied  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
the  steamer  was  being  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  par. 
pose  of  proceeding  to  sea,  and  there  taking  on  board  military  expedi- 
tions from  Nassau  and  Key  West,  and  conducting  them  to  the  coast  of 
Guba;  that  he  thought  his  note  to  a  local  prosecuting  officer  as  *  suffi- 
cient to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  ample  preventive  power  of  thift 
Government  against  the  departure;' and  that  he  left  in  the  bands  of 
that  officer  the  responsibility  of  permitting  the  vessel  to  proceed. 

<^  The  district  attorney  appears  to  have  replied  to  this  note,  on  the 
same  day,  that  there  was  no  proof  or  evidence  in  it  which  woold  author- 
ize him  to  seize  the  Hornet,  or  to  take  any  steps  beyond  those  which  he 
had  already  takeYi ;  that  he  had  caused  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  be  exercised 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Hornet  from  taking  on  board  anything  indicat- 
ing hostile  intentions ;  that  he  had  been  advised  that  it  was  the  porpose 
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of  that  vessel  to  clear  for  Nassaa ;  that  he  coald  not  act  legally  on  mere 
sarmise;  bat  that,  if  proper  evidcDce  were  iarnished,  he  woald  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  prevent  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  * 

<<  It  is  further  charged  in  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts'  note  that  the  steamer 
Hornet  od  the  same  day  pat  to  sea,  withoat  sach  steps  ^having  been 
taken  to  prevent  her  departure  as  should  have  been  dictated  by  the  cir- 
cnmstances  and  criminal  antecedents  of  the  aforesaid  vessel.' 

^<  The  nndersigned  has  the  honor,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  first 
note  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  to  say  that  it  appears  from  this  correspond- 
ence that  the  Hornet,  having  been  seized  on  the  complaint  of  the  Span- 
ish consul  only  two  months  before  the  date  of  the  correspondence,  and 
a  hearing  in  which  the  Spanish  consul  took  part  having  resulted  in  the 
discharge  of  the  vessel,  no  subsequent  proof,  or  anything  in  the  nature 
of  legal  evidence  other  than  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  already  been 
passed  upon  by  the  court,  and  been  decided  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
detention  of  the  vessel,  had  been  furnished  by  the  consul,  or  by  any^ 
other  Spanish  official ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  district  attorney  ofifered 
to  again  take  steps  to  detain  the  Hornet,  if  proof  were  furnished  which 
would  warrant  him  in  so  doing,  which  proof  was  not  furnished. 

^'The  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lopez 
Roberts  to  the  fact  that  a  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  is  an 
officer  whose  duties  are  rogalated  by  law,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of 
executive  warrant,  has  no  right  to  detain  the  vessels  of  American  citi- 
zens without  legal  process,  founded  not  upon  surmises,  or  upon  the  an- 
tecedent character  of  a  vessel,  or  upon  the  belief  or  conviction  of  a  con- 
sul, but  upon  proof  submitted  according  to  the  for;us  required  by  la9ir. 
Although  it  appears  to  the  undersigned  that  in  this  ca^e  the  district 
attorney  complied  with  his  duty,  and  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
taking  steps  for  the  seizure  of  the  Hornet  in  December,  on  the  unsup- 
ported representations  of  the  consul,  after  the  failure  of  that  officer  to 
furnish  the  requisite  proof  to  authorize  her  continued  detention,  yet,  as 
Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  seems  to  think  that  thei*e  may  have  .been  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  the  undersigned  will  transmit  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  whom  the  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  is  subordinate,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts'  complaint, 
and  of  the  correspondence  inclosed  in  his  note. 

^^  The  undersigned,  in  taking  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in- 
vites the  attention  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  lo  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Span- 
ish consul  at  New  York,  when  he  states  that  Hhe  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  has  informed  his  excellency  the  minister  of  Spain  that 
all  complaints  or  information  in  respect  to  violations  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  this  Oovemment,  to  the  prejudiceof  the  lawful  authority  of  Spain, 
shall  be  presented  to  you  (the  district  attorney),  as  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States.'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  nndersigned 
did  request  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  for  convenience  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
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ings  which  might  be  began,  as  well  as  to  secoie  promptness  of  action  in 
the  conrts  when  necessary,  to  say  to  the  consuls  of  Spain  that  they 
would  be  authorized  to  lay  before  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  United 
States,  without  previous  transmission  to  the  undersigned  through  the 
Spanish  legation  at  Washington,  any  legal  proof  of  a  violat\pn  of  its 
laws  that  might  be  in  their  possession.  The  undersigned  was  thus  able 
to  show  to  the  Government  of  Spain  that  the  United  States  would  omit 
nothing  that  could  be  reasonably  deemed  essential  to  the  performanoe 
of  their  duties  toward  Spain.  But  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  under- 
signed to  surrender  to  these  subordinates  the  respective  right  and  duty 
of  making  and  receiving  all  complaints  in  respect  to  any  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws  of  this  country,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawfdl 
authority  of  Spain.  Such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  accorded  with 
the  dignity  of  this  Oovemment,  or  with  the  respect  which  it  entertains 
for  its  ancient  ally  and  friend.  It  it  also  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
the  transmission  of  this  note  to  the  undersigned,  that  Mr.  Lopez  Rob- 
erts regards  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  and  that  when  he  inclosed  in 
his  note  a  copy  of  the  consul's  letter,  he  failed  to  consider  with  his  usual 
care  the  latitude  of  its  signification. 

'^  The  remainder  of  the  note,  to  which  the  undersigned  is  now  reply- 
ing, is  devoted  to  a  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  previous  career  of  the  Hornet.  The 
second  note  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  of  the  same  date,  is  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  conduct  of  this  Government  toward  certain  other 
vessels  and  persons  charged  with  past  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States  connected  with  previous  alleged  expeditions  against 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  undersigned  proposes  to  treat  these  subjects 
together. 

^^  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  claims  that  he  has  shown  by  satisfieMstory  proof 
that  the  vessels  known  as  the  Perit,  the  Catherine  Whiting,  the  H.  M* 
Oool,  the  Jonathan  Ohase,  the  George  B.  Upton,  and  the  Hornet,  have 
been  engaged  in  aiding  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States  known  as  the  ^  neutrality  laws.' 
He  also  says  that  in  his  judgment  the  owners  of  all  vessels  who,  ^  know- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  their  property  is  destined,  load  them  in  order 
to  break  the  laws  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the  duties  of  inter- 
national neutrality,  should  be  made  to  feel  the  legal  consequences  of 
their  conduct  in  the  improper  employment  of  their  property.'  He  fur- 
ther gives  the  names  of  sundry  persons  who,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  are  said  to  have 
aided  and  abetted  in  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  one  or  more  of  these  expeditions.  With  regard  to  most  of  these  per- 
sons, he  sets  forth  with  some  detail  a  variety  of  acts  which  were  said  to 
have  been  committed  prior  to  the  12th  day  of  October'last. 

^^  It  would  also  appear,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  that 
some  efforts  have  been  made  by  Spanish  officials  to  ind  uce  the  district 
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attorney  for  the  soathern  district  of  New  York  to  proceed  against  fiiome 
of  these  vessels  or  persons,  and  that  he  has  decided  that,  in  some  of  the 
cases,  no  proceeoings  can  be  had,  for  technical  reasons  that  are  stated 
in  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts'  note,  and  that,  as  to  the  individaals  named,  no 
proceedings  can  be  maintained,  because  it  is  supposed  by  him  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  October  12, 1870,  all  offenses  against  international  or  municipal 
law  referred  to  in  the  proclamation  were  pardoned  or  condoned. 

^*  He  also  complains,  in  the  case  of  the  Hornet,  that  the  proceedings 
which  were  begun  against  that  vessel  at  Wilmington  were  not  prose- 
cuted to  final  judgment  and  execution ;  and  he  adds  that,  ^  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  it  to  be  continued 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  steamer  Hornet  would  not  be  about  to  commence  new  and 
criminal  adventures.' 

^^  He  complains  of  the  restitution  of  the  Hornet  as  *  an  incomprehensi- 
ble act  of  neglect.'  He  says  that  while  he  ^  is  far  from  wishing  to  make 
any  suggestion  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an  interference  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  of  this  country  in  that  which  relates  to  past 
offenses  against  neutrality,  yet  he  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  agree  that  such  an  indulgence  •  •  •  tends 
to  preserve  and  encourage  the  state  of  things  in  Kew  York  relative  to 
expeditions  against  Cuba.' 

<'It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  for  the  undersigned,  in  reply  to  these 
portions  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts'  notes,  to  say  that  his  very  proper  dis- 
claimer of  a  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  that  which  relates  to  past  offenses  against  neutrality, 
renders  all  these  statements  irrelevant.  So  long  as  the  rights  in  the 
domestic  tribunals  of  the  United  States  which  are  secured  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain  by  treaty  are  not  invaded,  and  so  long  as  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  manifest  the  readiness  which  they  have  ever  shown 
to  prevent  attempted  violations  of  the  laws  enacted  to  enforce  their 
international  obligations,  a  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  treatment  of  persons  charged  with  past  offenses 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  step  beyond  the  recognized  bounds  of 
diplomatic  correspondence.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper,  while 
accepting  the  disclaimer  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts,  to  indicate  to  him  the 
leading  motives  which  prompted  the  benevolent  act  of  the  President  and 
the  merciful  policy  of  this  Governmt^t. 

^^A  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  had  been  raging  for  two  years  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba  when  the  President's  proclamation  of  October  12  was 
issued.  That  this  conflict  originated  in  a  sense  of  wrongs  sustained 
through  a  long  series  of  years  of  misgovernment  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  revolution  on  the  peninsula,  would  probably  not  be  denied 
by  the  eminent  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  that  revolution.  On  the 
oontrary,  it  is  understood  that  they  have  been  free  in  the  expre.ssionof 
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their  regret  that  the  Gabans  woald  not  trast  the  remedy  of  their  an- 
doubted  grievances  to  the  hands  of  the  liberals  of  Spain. 

*^  In  the  prosecution  of  this  contest  several  decrees  were  made  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  which  interfered  with,  or  threatened  to  interfere 
with,  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
took  occasion  in  advance  to  express  their  disRatisfaction  with  sneh 
decrees,  and  to  point  out  how  they  might  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
their  citizens. 

^'  In  the  progress  of  events  the  sympathies  of  large  portionn  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  naturally  became  interested  in  the  struggle 
to  throw  off  a  political  connection  which  had  entailed  upon  Ouba 
an  onerous  system  of  taxation,  and  which  had  deprived  it  of  it«  auton- 
omy. This  natural  feeling  was  increased  and  vivified  when  it  became 
known  that  the  insurgents  were  further  contending  for  a  cause  for  which 
the  American  people  had  themselves  suffered  so  much — the  abolition  of 
African  slavery. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  felt  constrained  by  its  interna- 
tional duties  not  to  permit  itself  to  be  controlled  by  this  popular  sym- 
pathy. The  authorities  of  Spain  denied  that  the  insurrection  possessed 
that  civil  and  political  organization,  and  that  probablity  of  success, 
which  would  require  the  other  national  powers  to  accord  to  it  the  right 
to  carry  on  a  recognized  war,  and  this  Government  admitted  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  has  continued  so  to  regard  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  affected  by  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  crush  the  insurrection.  It  being  found  inconven- 
ient to  refer  all  such  cases  to  Madrid,  Mr.  Lopaz  Roberts  was,  upon 
the  request  of  this  Government,  authorized  to  settle  by  agreement  with 
the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  without  consulting  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, questions  arising  with  this  Government  or  its  citizens,  from  the 
circumstances  through  which  the  Island  of  Ouba  was  passing,  except  in 
cases  of  disagreement  with  the  superior  authority,  or  in  a  case  of  such 
gravity  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  it  might  require 
previous  consultation  with  the  Government. 

<^  Under  the  operation  of  this  regulation,  various  representations  were 
firom  time  to  time  made  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  by  the  undersigned,  and 
questions  were  thus  amicably  adjusted,  until  the  power  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Government  at  Madrid,  <  in  view^^  as  the  undersigned  was  after- 
ward officially  informed,  ^  of  the  favorable  Hiuatum  intohich  the  Island  of 
Ouba  then  was? 

^^It  was  understood  here,  both  from  representations  made  to  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid,  and  from  the  views  repeatedly  expressed 
by  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  *  favorable  situation' 
referred  to  was  the  supposed  extinction  of  an  organized  armed  resist- 
ance to  Spanish  authority  in  Ouba. 
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"The  President  did  not  and  would  not  suppose  tbat  the  Government 
of  Spain  would  lessen  the  means  of  protection  to  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  which  it  had  extended  dur- 
ing the  insurrection  at  the  request  of  this  Government,  unless  it  was  con- 
vinced that  the  insurrection,  which  made  it  necessary,  had  virtuallj 
oeased.  He  could  not  and  would  not  assume  that  a  Government  which 
had  maintained  such  friendly  relations  with  this  Government  would  vol- 
untarily do  so  unfriendly  an  act  as  to  withdraw,  without  notice,  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  at  his  request,  unless  it  was  con- 
vinced that  the  necessity  for  them  had  ceased  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  He  was  pleased  to  believe  that,  in  the 
•opinion  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  danger  from  the  insurrection 
was  over ;  that  the  time  for  milder  measures  had  come,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  peace  were  to  follow.  It  did  Aot  appear  to  him  that  the  re- 
straints upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  free 
movements  of  their  citizens — ^measures  which  had  been  taken  because 
the  maintenance  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
'family  of  nations  appeared  to  require  them — should  be  longer  imx>osed. 
Tt  did  not  seem  to  this  Government  that  good  could  come  firom  contin- 
uing preventive,  much  less  punitive,  proceedings  against  individuals  or 
vessels,  when  the  cause  which  prompted  the  alleged  illegal  acts  was  sup- 
posed to  have  disappeared.  It  was  believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
humane  policy  which  has  characterized  this  Government,  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rigid  prosecutiou  of  offenses  (partaking  of  a  political  char- 
acter) growing  out  of  a  sympathy  with  a  political  struggle  in  a  neigh- 
boring island,  might  well  take  place.  It  was  hoped  that  the  benevolent 
-example  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  might,  perhaps,  be  reflected 
in  the  policy  of  Spain  coward  Cuba.  It  was  believed  that  the  reforms 
which  had  been  so  often  promised  to  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid  were  about  to  be  granted ;  that  the  blot  of  slavery 
would  disappear;  that  the  right  of  colonial  self-government  would  be 
given  to  the  island ;  that  the  burdensome  system  of  taxation  would  be 
abolished,  and  that,  peace  being  restored,  all  the  desired  reforms  being 
granted,  and  amnesty  and  pardon  being  given,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  duties  which  it 
had  performed  for  about  two  years. 

<^  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  will  find  in  these  considerations  an  evidence  of  the 
generous  purposes  and  desires  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
toward  his  Government  and  toward  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  its  logical 
action  in  reliance  upon  the  promises  and  the  representations  of  the  Span- 
ish Government,  and  of  its  esteemed  representative  to  this  Government. 
He  will  permit  the  undersigned  also  to  say  (in  reply  to  his  suggestion 
that  these  persons  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  indulg- 
once  hitherto  shown  them  by  a  benevolent  Government)  that  it  seems  to 
the  undersigned  that  they  have  found  their  encouragement  and  their 
stimulus,  not  in  the  humane  course  of  this  Government,  but  in  that 
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love  of  liberty  and  in  that  sympathy  withcommanities  struggling  against 
oppression,  and  for  freedom,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  generous  nat- 
ures ;  and  that  such  stimulus  and  encouragement  will  iuil  them  when 
Spain  shall  imitate  the  benign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

*<  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  also  does  the  undersigned  the  honor  to  quote, 
with  approval,  from  a  dispatch  from  the  undersigned  to  Mr.  Motley,  the 
following  passages : 

<<  <  ^e  hold  that  the  international  duty  of  the  Queen's  Government 
In  this  respect  was  above  and  independent  of  the  municipal  law  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  sovereign  duty,  attaching  to  Great  Britain  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  The  municipal  law  was  but  a  means  of  repressing  or  pun- 
ishing individual  wrong-doers ;  the  law  of  nations  was'  the  true  and 
proper  rule  of  duty  for  the  Government. 

*^  ^  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  able  to 
see  the  force  of  this  alleged  diiBculty.  The  common  law  of  England  is 
the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  In  both  countries,  and  cer- 
tainly in  England,  revenue  seizures  are  made  daily,  and  ships  are  pre- 
vented from  going  to  sea  on  much  less  cause  of  suspicion  than  attached 
to  the  suspected  ships  of  the  Confederates.' 

^^  The  undersigned  receives  with  great  satisfaction  this  official  adhesion 
of  Spain  to  the  doctrine  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  as  well  the  right  as  the 
duty  of  the  non-combatant  powers  to  maintain  a  neutral  position — a 
doctrine  of  which  the  United  States  were  the  earliest  and  have  remained 
the  most  consistent  advocates.  In  the  first  stage  of  their  national  his- 
tory, they  suflFered  from  the  unlawful  attempts  of  other  belligerent  pow- 
ers to  force  them  from  the  neutral  attitude  which  they  had  the  right  to 
maintain.  In  a  later  and  more  trying  period,  they  were  injured  by  the 
neglect  of  other  powers  to  preserve  their  neutrality  when  they  them- 
selves were  in  a  state  of  war.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  maintained  when  they  were  at  peace,  and  claimed 
when  they  were  at  war,  is  gaining  ground  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

*^The  intelligence  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Lopez  Boberts  cannot  have- 
failed  to  notice  that  these  doctrines  were  applied  to  a  condition  when  a 
state  of  war  was  recognized  by  the  neutral ;  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
text of  the  argument  from  which  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  has  done  the  un- 
dersigned the  honor  to  excerpt  the  passages  which  are  quoted  above,  re- 
late to  a  recognized  condition  of  war,  and  that  the  grievances  complained 
of  by  the  United  States  in  the  dispatch  from  which  the  quotations  are- 
made  were  the  acts  of  a  Government  which  had  formally  recognized  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  their  armed  opponents. 

'*To  make  the  doctrine  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  ap- 
plicable to  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Onba,  the  former  must  acknowl- 
edge a  state  of  war  between  herself  and  thb  inhabitants  of  Cuba  which 
other  nations  may  recognize. 

''  The  undersigned  has  not  heretofore  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  had  yet  recognized,  or  was  yet  willing  that  the  other 
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powers  should  recognise,  a  state  of  war  as  existing  in  the  Island  of  Guba^ 
bnt  the  application  which  his  excellency  the  minister  of  Spain  endeavors 
to  make  of  the  position  in  which  the  United  States  acknowledged  to 
have  found  themselves  after  that  several  powers,. including  Spain,  had 
accorded  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  their  revolted  citizens,  induces  the 
undersigned  to  inquire  whether  Spain  now  regards  her  position  toward 
the  insurgents  of  Cuba  the  same  as  that  which  the  United  States  occu- 
pied towatd  their  insurgent  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
acts  complained  of  in  the  dispatch  from  which  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  has 
quoted." 

Mr.  Fiflh;  Sec.  .of  State,  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  Deo.  d8, 1870.    M8S.  Notes,  Spain ', 
For.  Rel.,  1871. 

**  Your  dispatch  No.  64,  of  the  25th  ultimo,  has  been  received.  The 
assurances  offered  to  you  by  the  Haytian  Government  as  to  its  disposi- 
tion to  keep  wholly  neutral  in  the  contest  between  the  Dominican  par- 
ties,  severally  headed  by  Baez  and  Oabral,  did  not  seem  to  be  expressed 
in  a  way  to  inspire  perfect  confidence  in  their  sincerity.  If  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  both  the  Spanish  and  Firench 
parts  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo  were  under  the  sole  dominion  of 
Hayti,  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  that  Government  not  only  to  op- 
pose  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  but  to  prevent 
its  occupation  by  a  foreign  power,  the  difficulty  of  lending  entire  cre- 
dence to  any  assurances  which  that  Government  may  give  as  to  its  in- 
disposition to  interfere  in  Dominican  affairs  will  be  apparent.  The  pro- 
test of  the  Haytians  against  the  recent  attempt  of  Spain  to  regain  her 
foot-hold  in  that  island  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public    •    •    • 

^<  It  may  easily  be  understood  that  the  Haytians,  being  mostly  de- 
scended from  those  of  African  extraction,  who,  once  held  in  slavery,  won 
their  freedom  and  independence  by  expelling  their  former  masterSt 
should  be  reluctant  to  allow  any  nation  tolerating  slavery  to  aoquiie 
dominion  in  San  Domingo.  This  feeling  should  not  now,  however,  in- 
clude the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  equality 
of  races  here  before  the  law  is  signally  exemplified  in  the  person  of  oar 
diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  them." 

Mr.  Fish,  See.  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Baaaett,  Feb.  9, 1871.    MBS.  Inst.  Hayti :  For. 
Rel.,  1871. 

^^  Since  the  last  instruction  to  you  upon  the  sutijeot,  reiterated  repre- 
aentations  have  been  received  here  from  the  Government  of  the  Domin* 
lean  Republic  to  the  effect  that,  despite  its  professions  •of  neutralityi 
the  Haytian  Government  has  taken  part  with  Oabral  and  Luperon,  the 
armed  enemies  of  that  Republic  on  the  frontier,  and  has  furnished  them 
with  men,  munitions,  and  arms  in  furtherance  of  their  designs.  The 
^ustB  stated,  or  some  of  them,  are  of  a  character  which  may  not  be  de- 
nied by  the  Government  of  Hayti.  If  their  accuracy  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  Government  might  be  said  to  have  acted  with  a  want  of 
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(Ood  &ith  towaMs  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  against  whioh 
yon  will  again  remonstrate  pointedly  but  dispassionately." 

Mr.  Fishy  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Jane  84, 1871.    M8S.  Inst.,  Hayti ;  Fbt 
Rel.,  1871. 

^^  The  position  which  the  United  States  assumed,  and  has  maintained, 
*  *  *  has  been  that  when  reasonable  grounds  were  presented  to  a 
€h>vernment,  by  a  friendly  power,  for  suspicion  that  its  peace  is  threat- 
ened by  parties  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Government,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  become  the  active  prosecutor  of  those  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  former." 

Mr.  Fish,  Beo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Akerman,  Nov.  20,  1871.    MSS.  Dom.  Liet^ 

fThis  supposes  that  the  Government  in  which  such  disturbing  action 
takes  place  has  the  legal  and  constitutional  power  to  suppress  it 
Whether,  supposing  it  has  such  i>ower«  it  is  internationally  liable  for 
failure  to  prosecute,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  proof  accessible  to  it, 
and  the  nature  of  the  alleged  breaches  of  neutrality.  But  want  of  con- 
stitutional power  to  prosecute  is  not  in  itself  a  bar  to  a  claim  for  a  fiul- 
nre  to  enforce  neutrality.  See  supraj  §  9 ;  and  further  ruling^  in  this 
and  the  following  section.] 

The  President,  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  April  20, 1818,  is 
not  required  to  arrest  in  a  United  States  port  an  unarmed  vessel  un- 
less it  be  shown  that  a  military  enterprise  is  begun  or  set  on  foot  throu^ 
her  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bernab^c,  Mar.  83,  1874.    MSS.  Notes,  Spain. 

'^  The  United  States  do  not  employ  any  police  force.  Consequently, 
it  is  usually  advisable  for  the  agents  of  a  foreign  state  which  may  sup- 
pose that  illegal  enterprises  against  it  are  about  to  be  set  on  foot  iu  this 
country  to  employ  detectives  of  their  own  to  watch  susi>ected  parties. 
Zf  a  discovery  should  thereby  be  made  of  an  offense  against  the  law 
the  testimony  of  the  detective  would  be  available  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  offenders.  Under  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  Bngland,  as 
contradistinguished,  I  believe,  from  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  no  person  can  be  arrested  or  prosecuted  for  a  crime  at 
misdemeanor  except  upon  the  affidavit  of  a  credible  witness." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Garcia,  Nov.  17, 1874.  MSS.  Notes,  Aig.  Bep. 

^^  This  Gk>vemment  has  hitherto  expected  and  will  continue  to  expect 
that  other  Gk>vemments  will  fulfill  their  duties  as  neiUrdU  towards  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  its  endeavor  and  always  will  be  its  purpose 
to  fulfill  the  Same  duties  towards  other  nations,  and  in  like  manner 
towards  Spain.  It  is  not  conscious  of  any  dereliction  in  this  respect, 
and  it  believes  that  its  power  is  ample  for  the  purpose.  Any  Govern- 
ment which  requires  the  exercise  of  that  power  must,  however,  proceed 
in  the  only  way  by  which  that  authority  can  be  available." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mantilla,  Sept.  27,  1875.    MSS.  Notea,  Spain. 
For  a  disoQBsion  of  the  Alabama  case,  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Sir  B. 
Thornton,  Sept.  18,  1876.    MSS.  Notes,  Gr.  Brit. ;  and  see  ii0v,  (  408  a. 
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The  allowiug  a  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  take 
part  in  warlike  operations  against  a  Government  with  which  the  United 
States  is  at  peace  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  oar  neutrality  statntes. 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Jan.  29,  1877.     MSS.  Instr.,  Italy. 

*<  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  3(H;h 
of  April,  in  which  you  communicate^  to  me  ofiQcially  the  information 
that '  Russia  has  declared  war  against  the  Ottoman  Empiire,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  in  Europe  and  Asia.'  You  state  also  that,  in  view  of 
these  events,  the  Sublime  Porte  is  convinced  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will,  as  a  neutral  state,  be  pleased  to  guarantee  the 
same  treatment  that  it  granted  to  the  belligerents  in  the  last  great 
European  war  of  1870-'71. 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say  in  reply  that  the  expectation 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  that  a  just  and  impartial  neutrality  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  United  States  is  well  founded.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  now,  as  heretofore,  be  found  earnest,  not  only  in 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  neutrality  in  European  contests,  but  in  faith- 
fally  observing  all  treaty  obligations  with  either  of  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, and  also  in  preventing  the  infraction,  by  any  persons  in  this  country, 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  nations. 

^^  While  thus  adhering  with  fidelity  to  a  line  of  action  which  is  in 
accord  both  with  legal  obligations  and  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  anticipates  with 
confidence  that  the  Sublime  Porte  will,  on  its  part,  take  due  care  that 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  power  shall  be  fully  and 
«erupulously  respected,  and  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
pursuing  their  peaceable  and  lawful  avocations,  shall  in  no  wise  be  un* 
justly  interfered  with  or  molested." 

Mr.  Evarts,  See.  of  State,  to  Aristarohi  Bey,  May  3, 1877.     MSS.  Notes,  Turkey; 
For.  Eel.,  1877. 

*^  Tour  dispatch,  No.  7,  of  the  29th  of  April  last  has  been  received. 
It  relates  to  neutral  rights  and  the  rights  of  peaceable  and  unarmed 
citizens  in  bombarded  towns.  The  general  views  upon  these  subjects 
which  you  express  are  approved,  and  you  were  judiciously  cautions 
before  you  joined  your  diplomatic  colleagues  in  signing  the  protest 
which  was  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the  Chilian  fleet,  to  require 
that  paper  to  be  so  changed  as  to  make  the  protest  dependent  upon  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  originally  was  assumed.  The  prudence  of  this 
step  is  understood  to  have  since  been  illustrated  by  the  disclosure  that 
the  boAdbardment  of  at  least  one  of  the  points  named  was  by  no  means 
unprovoked,  but  was  in  retaliation  for  the  firing  upon  boats  of  the  Ohil- 
ian  squadron,  which  approached  the  port  under  a  flag  of  truce  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  the  blockade.  The  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce 
is  notoriously  one  of  the  gravest  breaches  of  the  laws  of  war  which  a 
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belligerent  can  commit,  and  is  held  to  justify  severe  measures  of  retal- 
iatioD,  such  as  were  adopted  in  the  instance  adverted  to.    ^ 

'^Although  the  policy  of  this  Government  has  heretofore  shown  a 
leaning  towards  neutral  rights,  this  has  never  been  or  intended  to  be 
such  as  to  extinguish  the  just  rights  of  belligerents,  especially  of  com- 
paratively weak  x>owers.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  capitalists  of  great 
European  states,  who  have  heavy  investments  in  the  funds  and  in  ibe 
trade  of  the  South  American  countries,  are  so  alarmed  about  their  inter- 
ests that  they  may  not  be  indisposed  to  deny  any  belligerent  rights  to 
those  countries  in  the  war  now  unhappily  on  foot.  Undonbtedly  they 
endeavor  to  impress  their  views  and  their  anxieties  upon  their  Govern- 
ments at  home.  This  Department  is  not  aware  how  these  may  have 
been  received.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  subject 
that  no  neutral  will  omit  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  belligerents  implies  a  concession  to  them  of  all 
the  rights  in  that  character  which  they  may  claim  under  the  public  law, 
however  the  exercise  of  those  rights  may  infringe  upon  the  interests  of 
neutrals. 

<<  The  war  adverted  to  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  at  least,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  brought  to  an  honor- 
able close.  Although  our  own  citizens  have  a  much  smaller  iurerestin 
this  than  those  of  European  countries,  complaints  upon  the  subject, 
especially  from  owners  of  vessels  in  the  carrying  trade,  have  reached 
this  Department.  Hostilities  in  this  case,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be 
soonest  ended,  or  peace  to  be  permanent,  if  neutrals  show  such  impa- 
tienoe  as  they  would  not  be  likely  to  acquiesce  in  if  the  situation  were 
to  be  reversed. 

<<  In  regard  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  bombardment  of  unfortified 
places  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Henry 
Btanbery,  of  the  31st  of  August,  1866,  relative  to  the  bombardment  of 
Valparaiso  by  the  Spaniards.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  paper  is  here-' 
with  transmitted  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  your  not  having  a 
printed  one.'^ 

Mr.  Evarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christianoy,  June  IS,  1879.    M6S.  lD8t.,F0ni; 
For.  Rel.,  1879. 

In  Mr.  Evarts'  instruction  is  inclosed  the  following : 

^<It  appears  from  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  that  the  AmerioaD 
oommercial  houses  of  Wheelwright  &  Go.  and  Loring  &  Co.,  domiciled 
for  commercial  purposes  at  Valparaiso,  sustained  losses  of  their  mer- 
chandise in  the  conflagration  caused  by  the  bombardment  of  that  city 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  31st  of  March  last 

^^  The  question  presented  for  my  opinion  is,  whether  a  ease  is  diade  for 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these  oitisena  for 
indemnity  against  Spain  or  Chili  f 

*<I  do  not  see  any  ground  upon  which*  such  intervention  is  allowable  in 
respect  to  either  of  those  Governments. 
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^^The  bombardment  was  in  the  prosecatioD  of  an  existing  war  between 
Spain  and  Chili.  Althongh,  nnder  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  measnre 
of  extreme  severity,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war,  nor  was  it  unattended  with  the  preliminary  warning  to 
non-combatants  usual  in  such  cases. 

^^It  does  not  appear  that  in  carrying  on  the  bombardment  any  dis- 
•crimination  was  made  against  resident  foreigners  or  their  property.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  at  least  an  att^Bcnpt  to  confine  the  damage  to 
pnblic  property. 

^^Then,  as  to  the  Chilian  authorities,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did 
or  omitted  any  act  for  which  our  citizens  there  domiciled  have  a  right 
to  complain,  or  that  the  measure  of  protection  they  were  bound  by 
pnblic  law  to  extend  to  those  citizens  and  their  property  was  withheld. 

*^No  defense  was  made  against  the  bombardment,  for  that  would  have 
been  fruitless*  and  would  have  aggravated  the  damage,  as  V'alparaiso 
was  not  then  fortified,  and  no  discrimination  was  made  by  those  author- 
ities between  their  own  citizens  and  foreigners  there  domiciled.  All 
shared  alike  in  the  common  disaster. 

^*  The  rule  of  international  law  is  well  established  that  a  foreigner  who 
resides  in  the  country  of  a  belligerent  can  claim  no  indemnity  for  losses 
of  property  occasioned  by  acts  of  war  like  the  one  in  question. 

<^  The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  British  in  1807  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  this  rule.  Immense  losses  were  sustained  by  foreigners 
domiciled  in  that  city.  There  wa«  no  previous  declaration  of  war  against 
Denmark,  and  no  reasonable  ground  upon  which  the  bombardment  could 
be  justified,  and  yet  no  reclamation  upon  the  footing  of  these  losses  was 
over  admitted  by  Great  Britain.  The  bombardment  of  Greytown,  in 
May,  1854,  by  the  United  States  s1oop-ol-war  Cyane,  is  another  instance 
of  this  rule.  Lotoses  were  sustained  by  French  citizens  there  domiciled, 
^  from  the  fire  of  the  Cyane.  A  petition  to  the  United  States  from  those 
'  parties  for  indemnity  was  presented  through  the  French  minister,  then 
resident  at  Washington,  but  without  the  express  sanction  of  his  Gov- 
omment  Upon  full  consideration,  this  petition  was  refused.  Mr. 
Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  the  claim,  holds  the  follow- 
ing language:  '  The  undersigned  is  not  aware  that  the. principle  that 
foreigners  domiciled  in  a  belligerent,  country  must  share  with  the  citi- 
zens of  that  country  in  the  fortunes  of  war  has  ever  been  seriously  con- 
troverted or  departed  from  in  practice.' 

>^I  have  therefore  to  repeat  that  I  am  of  opinion  no  ground  is  laid  for 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  these  parties." 

13  Op.y  21,  Stanbeiy,  Ang.  31,  1866. 

As  to  exertions  of  the  Gk>TernmeQt  to  prevent  filibasterixig  expedition  from  Key 

West  to  Caba  in  1884,  see  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Beed, 

Apr.  30, 1884.    M8S.  Inst.,  Spain. 

*^  I  recommend  that  the  scope  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  all  patent  acts  of  hostility  committed 
in  our  territory  and  aimed  against  the  peace  of  a  friendly  nation.  Ex- 
isting statutes  prohibit  the  fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  and  restrict 
the  shipment  of  explosives,  though  the  enactments  in  the  latter  respect 
were  not  framed  with  regard  to  international  obligations,  but  simply 
for  the  protection  of  passenger  travel.  All  the  statutes  were  intended 
to  meet  special  emergencies  that  had  already  arisen.  Other  emergen- 
eiee  have  arisen  since,  and  modern  ingenuity  supplies  means  for  the 
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organization  of  hostilities  without  open  resort  to  armed  vessels  or  to 
fllibostering  parties. 

^*  I  see  no  reason  why  overt  preparations  in  this  country  for  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts,  such  as  are  here  under  consideration,  should 
not  be  alike  punishable,  whether  such  acts  are  intended  to  be  com- 
mitted in  our  own  country  or  in  a  foreign  country  with  whidh  we  are  at 
peace. 

^<The  prompt  and  thorough  treatment  of  this  question  is  one  whiob 
intimately  concerns  the  national  honor.'' 

President  Arthnr,  Foarth  Annual  Message,  1884. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  to-day  of  your  note  of 
the  26th  instant,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  the  Spanish  consul  at  Kew 
Orleans  has  intelligence  of  certain  deposits  of  arms  and  munitions  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the  waters  of  that 
I>ort,  which  are  said  to  be  intended  for  the  equipment  of  a  filibustering 
expedition  against  Ouba.  In  view  of  this  you  ask  that  the  United  States 
marshal  at  New  Orleans  be  instructed,  as  on  previous  occasions,  by  the 
Attorney-Oeneral,  to  take  action  in  the  case,  seconding  the  action  of  the 
collector  of  the  port,  who,  as  you  say,  is  prepared  to  act  under  his  stand- 
ing orders. 

*<  I  have  hastened  to  transmit  your  note  to  the  Attorney-General,  with 
the  request  that  the  agents  of  his  Department  at  New  Orleans  be  in- 
structed by  telegraph  that,  so  soon  as  the  judicial  mechanism  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  applicable  to  the  case  shall  have  been 
set  in  motion  by  due  information  made  under  oath  by  some  person  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts  alleged,  or  possessing  belief  sufficient  to  that  end^ 
those  officers  shall  lend  all  due  aid  to  further  the  ends  of  justice. 

^^  I  have  also  transmitted  a  translation  of  your  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui^,  to  the  end  that  the  co-operation  of  the  revenue  officers 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  may  be  assured." 

Mr.  Bayard,  See.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valera,  May  88,  1885.    MSB.  Notea,  Spain; 
For.  Bel.,  1885. 

^<  I  take  this  occasion  to  communicate,  in  connection  with  the  note 
addressed  to  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  the  following  terms  of  a  telegram 
firom  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  29th  ultimo,  to  the  collector  of 
customs.  New  Orleans,  viz : 

*<  ^  You  will  give  United  States  attorney  and  officers  acting  under  his 
direction  all  aid  that  may  be  legally  given  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
arms  by  bark  Adelina  or  other  vessel  in  expedition  against  Ouba  in  "tto- 
lation  of  neutrality  laws.'" 

Same  to  same,  Jane  13,  1885  ;  ibid, 

<^  At  the  earliest  moment  compatible  with  a  due  consideration  of  the 
subject  presented,  I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  the  note  of  the  21st 
instant  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me  concerning  the 
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manifestations  of  disaffected  Onbans  and  their  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  powers  and  duty  of  this  Government,  under  ex- 
isting law,  in  respect  of  such  manifestations. 

*^The  frankness  and  energy  with  which  yon  present,  at  the  instance  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  on  behalf  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, the  considerations  which  yon  deem  pertinent  to  the  matter 
would  cause  a  mere  summary  of  your  argument  to  suffer  by  comparison. 
Nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  reply  that  I  should 
recite  your  premises  seriatim.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  regard  the  object 
you  appear  to  have  in  view,  which  I  take  to  be  to  cast  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  implied  responsibility  for  *  permitting ' 
or  *  tolerating'  expressions  of  sympathy  in  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  those  misguided  persons  who  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Spain^ 
and  to  urge  the  obligations  of  this  Government  to  prevent  such  ezpres* 
sions  from  being  made.  Incidentally  you  appear  to  impugn  the  suffl- 
dency  of  the  existing  modes  of  procedure  in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  infractions  of  law,  as,  for  instance,  when  you  advert  to  the 
apprehended  results  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage  where  the  offense 
may  have  been  committed,  and  assume  that  the  prevalence  of  popu- 
lar sympathy  with  the  accused  would  ^  almost  certainly'  result  in  ac- 
quittal. 

<^  While  the  tenor  of  your  note  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  hold  it  the 
duty  of  a  Government  to  repress  outward  manifestations  of  opiniona 
which  may  result  in  overt  violations  of  law,  I  would  perhaps  do  you  in- 
justice if  I  thought  you  held  it  likewise  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  to  repress  public  sympathy  with  the  actors  in  the  case. 

^^The  sympathies  of  masses  of  men  may  be  mistakenly  bestowed  upon 
unworthy  objects,  but  error  of  this  character  is  not  in  itself  a  crime 
amenable  to  the  punitive  arm  of  justice. 

^<As  you  are  aware,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  has  no  author- 
ity to  take  cognizance  of  individual  opinions  and  the  manifestation 
thereof,  even  when  taking  the  shape  of  revolutionary  or  seditious  ex- 
pressions directed  against  our  own  Government;  and  it  is  no  less  in. 
competent  to  pass  upon  the  subversive  character  of  utterances  alleged 
to  contravene  the  laws  of  another  land.  In  the  early  life  of  this  Gh>y- 
emment  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  *  alien  and  sedition'  acts,  passed 
in  1798,  to  invest  the  Executive  with  authority  over  those  persons, 
strangers  or  natives,  who  might  by  conduct  short  of  overt  crime  imperil 
the  stability  of  the  infant  state,  but  those  acts  were  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious to  the  majority  of  the  American  people,  and  by  their  own  terms 
were  of  very  limited  duration,  and  since  their  expiration  public  opinion 
would  never  have  justified  their  re-enactment.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  became  early  convinced  of  the  uselessness  and  unwisdom 
of  such  statutes.  Error  being  in  such  cases  its  own  corrective,  a  safe- 
guard is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  open  proclamation  of  nefarious  intent 
renders  it  harmless.    (See  supra^  S  3^.) 
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<*  Id  passing  from  the  mere  anDoancemeDt  of  the  parpose  to  do  unlaw- 
fal  acts  to  the  overt  Commission  thereof,  the  domain  of  statute  law  is 
entered.  Our  laws  define  and  punish  acts  against  the  peace  and  safety 
of  our  own  country  and  of  friendly  states.  The  neutrality  act  prescribes 
the  duty  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  acts  harmful  to  its  neighbors. 
And  here  let  me  notice  the  impression  which  seems  to  mark  a  part  of 
jour  note,  that  the  statute  implies  a  de  facto  neutrality  toward  both 
the  foreign  state  and  those  whose  acts  within  our  jurisdiction  may  dis- 
turb its  peace. 

^<  You  say  that  you  deplore  'as  almost  incomprehensible  this  laxity 
in  defending  a  friendly  nation  from  the  attacks  of  any  conspirators,  and 
this  singular  idea  of  calling  '<  neutrality"  thi^i  lack  of  discrimination  be- 
tween a  legitimate  and  civilized  Government^  which  is  regarded  as 
friendly,  and  an  outlaw  who  seeks  to  make  war  upon  that  Ckivern- 
ment  by  means  of  robbery,  plunder,  and  incendiarism.  One  would 
think  that  there  teas  no  room  for  neutrality  in  suoh  a  ease^  and  that  none 
was  possible  between  two  parties  whose  characters  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct.' 

^^I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  phrase  ^neutrality  act'  is  a 
distinctive  name,  applied  for  convenience  sake  merely,  as  is  the  term 
'foreign  enlistment  act'  to  the  analogous  British  statute.  The  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  act  are  not  thereby  declared  or  restricted.  The  act 
itself  is  so  comprehensive  that  the  same  provisions  which  prevent  our 
soil  from  being  made  a  bane  of  operations  by  one  foreign  belligerent 
against  another  likewise  prevent  the  perpetration  within  our  territory 
of  hostile  acts  against  a  friendly  people  by  those  who  may  not  be  legiti- 
mate belligerents,  but  outlaws  in  the  light  of  the  jurisprudence  of  na- 
tions. There  is  and  can  be  no  '  neutrality '  in  the  latter  case.  If  the 
hostile  party  carries  his  hostility  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  he  commits  a 
crime  against  the  CTnited  States  and  is  amenable  to  the  prescribed  pro- 
cess and  punishment. 

'<  This  Government  administers  its  own  law  in  the  case ;  it  does  not 
assume  to  visit  with  penalty  conduct  which,  if  committed  within  a  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  might  be  punishable  therein.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  attempt  to  recognize  and  administer  within  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  a  domestic  law  of  another  sovereign.  As 
I  intimated  in  my  note  to  you  of  May  28  last,  proceedings  under  the 
' neutrality  laws'  of  the  United  States  are  '  set  in  motion  by  due  infor- 
mation made  under  oath  by  some  person  cognizant  of  the  facts  alleged 
or  possessing  belief  sufficient  to  that  end,'  but  they  are  so  set  in  motion 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  power,  and  through  the  officers,  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Prosecutions  against  any  who  are  alleged 
to  have  contravened  those  laws  are  not  by  suit  inter  partes^  but  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the 
accused.    The  foreign  Government  against  whose  peace  the  alleged 
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hostile  act  may  be  directed  is  not  a  plaintiff  in  the  action,  as  yon  seem 
to  suggest.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  plaintiff. 

^^The  injury  complained  of  is  not  to  the  foreign  Government,  but  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  and  laws  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Executive  can  no  more  punish  or  repress  offenses  of 
this  nature  without  the  judicial  ascertainment  of  tfae  fact  that  an  unlaw, 
ful  act  has  been  committed  than  it  could  by  administrative  mandate 
award  death  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in 
the  other  could  the  representations  of  parties  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
override  the  indispensable  requisite  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  The  fact 
that  the  imputed  act  of  wrong  doing  may,  in  its  result,  affect  the  peace 
of  another  state,  does  not  supersede  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
recourse  to  that  law  cannot  4mply  the  uselessness  of  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative.' 

^^This  Government  does  not  and  cannot  undertake,  as  I  have  shown 
to  control  the  workings  of  opinions,  sympathy,  and  affiliation  of  senti- 
ments, and  the  expression  thereof  is  not  punishable  in  this  country  by 
law ;  but  any  affidavit,  founded  even  upon  mere  information  or  belief, 
charging  a  breach  of  any  public  law  regulating  acts  against  the  peace 
or  safety  of  a  foreign  state,  will  lead  to  an  examination  and  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  district  officers  of  the  United  States  wholly  at  the  public 
cost  should  the  facts  thus  Meged  ex  parte  be  found  to  bring  the  matter 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute. 

'^The  law,  being  so  in  control  of  the  case,  must  follow  it  to  the  end. 
The  Executive  has  no  authority  over  the  judiciary.  The  expressions  of 
sympathy  cannot  be  controlled,  however  misplaced.  The  acquittal  of 
persons  charged  with  the  most  detestable  crimes  againbt  society,  some- 
times in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  guilt,  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  acclaim  of  a  reckless,  unthinking  body  of  sympa- 
thizers. 

<^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  able  confidently  to  aver  the 
fullest  compliance,  uberrima  fide^  with  its  obligations  to  the  friendly 
power  of  Spain,  and  to  avow  also  its  readiness  to  set  in  motion  instantly 
all  the  ample  machinery  of  its  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  any  invasion 
of  or  intrusion  upon  her  peace,  her  honor,  and  her  possessions. 

''The  indignation  you  feel,  and  which  is  reflected  in  your  note,  is 
doubtless  very  natural,  but  in  the  name  of  the  United^  States,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  it  is  our 
common  duty  and  pleasure  to  endeavor  to  maintain,  I  am  constrained 
to  deprecate  the  deflection  of  any  portion  of  that  indignation  from  its 
legitimate  objects  towards  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  its 
officials,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  heartily  join  with  you  in  reprobation  of 
those  who  defy  law,  whether  in  Cuba  or  in  the  United  States. 

^^In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  if  any  attempt  on  your 
part  or  by  your  agents  to  cause  the  laws  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the 
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nternational  obligationa  of  the  TTnited  States,  to  be  respected  to  their 
faUest  extent  shall  fail,  and  the  incident  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
this  Department,  it  will  promptly  lend  its  aid  to  vindicate  the  law  and 
enforce  its  remedies." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Valera,  July  31,  1885.  MSS.  Notes,  Spain ; 
For.  Rel.,  1885.  See  for  farther  directions  as  to  enforcement  of  neatratity 
statutes,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  bept.  1, 18^5.  MSS.  Inst., 
Cent.  Am. 

Ddwn  to  1818  the  general  practice  was  for  the  President  to  call  on 
the  governors  of  States  to  aid  in  enforcing  neutrality  laws.  After  the 
statnte  of  April  20,  1818,  the  President  (and  sometimes  the  Secretary 
of  State  acting  for  him)  addressed  circular  letters,  or  si>ecial  letters,  to 
the  attorneys-general,  or  to  district  attorneys  and  marshals,  as  the 
case  might  require,  calling  for  their  assistance  in  preserving  neutrality. 
Among  these  letters  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Mr.  Calhoan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  Sept.  21, 1844.  MSS.  Dom.  Let. ; 
Mr.  Bachanan,  Sec.  of  State,  circular,  Ang.  30,  1848,  ibid. ;  Mr.  Clayton^ 
Sec.  of  State,  circulars,  Aug.  8  and  10, 1849,  Jan.  23,  and  May  17, 1850,  ibid,  ; 
Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  circular,  June  5,  1854,  ibid. ;  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of 
State,  circular,  April  6,  1861,  ihid.;  Mr.  Fisb,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hoar, 
July  24,  1869,  Mar.  4,  1870,  ibid.;  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Acting  See.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Akerman,  Aug.  1,  1870,  ibid. ;  Mr.  Fiah,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont,  Feb.  19,  1876,  ibid.  ;  to  Mr.  Bliss,  Aug.  19,  and  Nov.  1,  1876,  ibid, ;  to 
Mr.  Taft,  Nov.  13,  1876,  and  Jan.  13, 1877,t&u2. ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting 
Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Devens,  Apr.  25, 1877,  ibid. ;  Mr.  E varts.  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Devens,  June  5,  1877,  ibid;  to  Messrs.  SuUivan  et «{.,  Dec.  17,  1877, 
ibid.,  to  Mr.  Kobbe,  Jan.  9,  187K,  ibid. 

Bevised  Statutes,  §  6290,  provides  that  "the  several  collectors  of  the 
customs  shall  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes, 
and  about  to  depart  the  United  States,  the  cargo  of  which  principally 
consists  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped 
on  board,  or  other  circumstances,  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is 
intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  is  had  thereon,  or  until  the 
owner  gives  such  bond  and  security  as  is  required  of  the  owners  of 
armed  vessels  by  the  preceding  section." 

By  §  5291,  "the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  colony, 
district,  or  people  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States,  and 
[enZt^^]  enlists  or  enters  himself  on  board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  letter  of 
marque,  or  privateer,  which  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  within  the  United 
States  was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  or  hires  or  retains  another  sub- 
ject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  peo- 
ple, who  is  transiently  within  the  TTnited  States,^ to  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self to  serve  such  foreign  prince^  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  on 
board  such  vessel-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  if  the  United 
States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign  prince,  state,  colony, 
district,  or  people.  !N'or  shall  they  be  constru^  to  prevent  the  prose- 
cution or  punishment  of  treason,  or  of  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.'' 
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A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  violated  its  neutrality  can- 
not shelter  himself  ander  a  commission  from  a  foreign  belligerent. 

The  BeUo  Comines,  6  Wheat.,  152. 

The  G-ovemment  of  the  United  States  having  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  a  civil  war  between  Spain  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  avowed  a  de- 
termination to  remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  and  to  allow  to  each 
the  same  rights  of  asylum  and  hospitality  and  intercouse,  each  party 
is  to  be  deemed  a  belligerent  nation,  having  sovereign  rights  of  war, 
though  the  independence  of  the  colony  has  not  been  acknowledged  by 
us.  All  captures  made  by  each  must  be  considered  as  having  the  same 
validity,  and  all  the  immunities  which  may  be  claimed  by  public  ships 
in  our  ports,  under  the  law  of  nations,  must  be  cbnsidered  by  the  courts 
as  equally  the  right  of  each. 

The  SantisBima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.,  383. 

That  a  United  States  district  judge  has  power  to  require  a  person, 
who  has  given  just  ground  to  suspect  him  of  an  intent  to  violate  the 
neutrality  laws,  to  give  bond  that  he  will  observe  them,  see  United 
States  V.  Quitman,  2  Am.  L.  Beg.,  646. 

When  an  officer  belonging  to  a  military  force  ordered  out  by  the  Pres- 
ident, under  the  neutrality  act  of  March  10, 1838,  §  8  (5  Stat.,  2U),  <<  to 
prevent  the  violation  and  to  enforce  the  due  execution"  of  the  act,  and 
instructed  by  his  commanding  general  to  execute  that  purpose,  seized 
property,  as  a  precautionary  means  to  prevent  an  intended  violation  of 
the  act,  with  a  view  of  detaining  it  until  an  officer  having  the  power  to 
seize  and  hold  it  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  it  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  statute  could  be  procured  and  act  in  the  matter,  it  was 
held  that  the  seizure  was  lawful. 

Stoaghton  v.  Dimiok,  3  Bhitoh.,  356;  29  Vt.,  535;  Ciro.  (Vt.).  1855. 

A  vessel  under  arrest,  to  prevent  her  from  cruising  against  belliger- 
ent powers,  may  be  discharged  on  the  order  of  the  President,  commu- 
nicated to  the  marshal  having  her  in  custody. 

1  Op.,  48,  Bradford,  1794. 

A  State  of  neutrality  does  not  require  a  nation  to  prevent  its  seamen 
fh>m  employing  themselves  in  contraband  trade. 

1  Op.,  61,  Lee,  1796. 

A  dtizen  of  a  neutral  state  who,  for  hire,  serves  on  a  neutral  ship 
employed  in  contraband  commerce  with  a  belligerent  power,  is  not  pun- 
ishable i)ersonally,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  though  taken  in  the 
act  by  that  belligerent  nation  to  whose  detriment  the  trade  would 
operate. 

Ihid.    See  ntjpra,  (  375. 
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Where  certain  veaeels  being  constmcted  in  the  United  States  for  Mex- 
ico for  the  pnrpoee  of  waging  war  against  Texas  (an  independent 
state)  were  not  delivered,  nor  the  property  changed,  within  oar  juris- 
diction, bat  were  sent  oat  of  port  ander  control  of  oar  own  citizens  an- 
armed,  and  where  every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to  insare 
pacific  condact  on  the  high  seas,  it  was  held  that  although  the  sale  was 
made  abroad,  if  the  vessels  were  equipped  by  American  citizens  within 
the  United  States  for  belligerent  purposes,  and  for  a  nation  belligerent 
to  another  with  which  ours  was  at  peace,  knowing  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  to  be  employed,  such  equipment  was  repugnant  to  the  act  of 
1818.    (3  Stat.,  447;  B.  S.,  §  5283.) 

3  Op.,  741,  Legate,  1842. 

The  test  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  inter- 
ference with  foreign  governments  is  the  commission  of  an  overt  act. 

8  Op.,  472,  Gushing,  1855. 

The  neutrality  act  of  1818  is  not  restricted  in  its  operation  to  cases  of 
war  between  two  nations  or  where  both  parties  to  a  contest  have  been 
recognized  as  belligerents,  that  is,  as  having  a  saiBciently  organised  polit- 
ical existence  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  war.  It  would  extend  to  the 
fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels  for  a  revolted  colony,  whose  belliger- 
ency had  not  been  recognized,  but  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  fitting 
out,  etc.,  of  vessels  for  the  parent  state  for  use  against  a  revolted  colony 
whose  independence  has  not  in  any  manner  been  recognized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment 

13  Op.,  177,  Hoar,  1869. 

Proof  that  a  vessel  transported  from  Aspinwall  to  the  coast  of  Oaba 
men,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  destined  to  aid  the  Cuban  insargents, 
is  insufficient  by  itself  to  call  for  proceedings  against  such  vessel  for 
-iolationofthe  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States.  (Rev.  Stat.,  §  5281  #.) 

13  Op.,  541,  Akerman,  1871. 

The  papers  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case  of  the 
Yirginius  do  not  establish  any  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  either 
by  the  owners  of  the  steamer  or  by  the  persons  engaged  thereon. 

14  Op.,  49,  Bristow,  1872. 

As  to  the  Virginias,  see  more  fVilly  «t^>ra,  $  327. 

As  to  the  *'  armed  nentraUty,"  see  1  John  Adams'  Works,  333 ;  3  ibid,,  360,  358 ; 

7  iMd.,  263, 322, 460, 544, 696, 636. 
As  to  oontroversies  in  relation  to  nentral  rights,  see  artiele  by  Mr.  Tresoot  in 

Soathem  Quarterly  Review  for  Apr.,  1854,  437/. 
The  correspondence,  in  1856,  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  war  then  pend* 

ing  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  wiU  be  fonndin  Brit,  and  For.  St.  Pap., 

1867-'58,  vol.  48. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the  United  States  under 

the  Presidency  of  Washington,  see  1  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  655. 
For  a  statement  of  Mr.  Canning  in  reference  to  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United 

States,  see  3  Phill.  Int.  Law  (3  ed.),  848. 
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1  her  high  commisaionera  and  plenipolen- 
rnment  cttDDut  auAit  to  the  foregotuK  mlM 
Dsat  law  -Khloh  were  ia  force  at  the  time 
iroBe,  bnt  that  Her  Majesty's  GoTerament, 
iog  the  friendly  relations  Ijetween  the  two 
ieioD  for  the  future,  agreea  that  in  decidlog 
irising  oat  of  tbow  olaima,  the  arbitraton 
oeot  had  ODdertaken  to  act  upon  the  prin- 

ee  to  obnerre  these  mles  aa  between  them- 
knowledge  of  other  maritime  powen,  and 

.Hm  AWARD 

Ml  by  tirtHt  of  th»  firtt  artieU  of  tkt  treaty 
971,  bttwten  the  Unittd  Stalai  of  Anuriea  and 
ioM  of  Great  Britain  and  /nlaiut. 

MtaDSic  Majesty  having  agreed  by  Article 
'ashlogtoD  the  8th  ofMay,  IBTl,  toreferall 
bama  claims"  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to 


ederation, 

I,  Her  Britani^tf  Majesty,  His  U^eaty  tha 
i  Confederatiou,  aud  His  M^(eaty  the  £m- 
l  their  arbiCratora,  to  wit : 
irlee  Francis  Adama,  esqnire ; 
mea  Edmund  Cookbum,  baronet,  a  membra 
Justice  of  England ;  • 

llency  Count  Frederick  Solopls,  of  Salerano, 
miniator  of  state,  senator  of  the  Kingdom 

m,  M.  James  StSmpfii; 
Excellency  Marcos  Antouio  d'Aranjd,  Via- 
of  Brazil,  member  of  the  oonncil  of  H.  M. 

raoidinary  aud  minister  plenipotentiary  in 

ving  assembled  at  Geneva  (in  Switserland) 
eon  the  15th  of  December,  1971,  incouform- 
heTreatyof  Waahington,  of  the  Bth  of  May 
ispection  and  Tcrifloation  of  their  respeativB 
ted,  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  declared 

Mnttaoting  parties,  by  virtne  of  the  aame 

.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  esq. ; 
Staart  Aubrey,  Lord  Tenterdeu,  a  peer  of 
ioat  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  assistant 

r  aothentioated,  then  delivered  to  each  of 
l>y  eaoh  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  by 
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everythiug  was  accomplished  which  could  have  resalted  from  the  most 
perfect  machinery  that  could  have  been  devised  for  snch  a  purpose." 

Sir  A.  Cookboniy  opinion  in  Geneva  Tribunal  of  1872. 

In  the  same  opinion  in  the  Qeneva  JFribanal  (Treaty  of  Washington  Pap^B, 
Yol.  4y  301,  ^.,)  the  various  "filibustering"  expeditions  which  were 
6tari;ed  in  the  United  States  are  reviewed  with  great  zest. 

^^Of  the  great  trading  nations,  America  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
has  shown  consistency  of  principle.  The  firmness  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  nations,  which  during  this  war  [^the  French 
Bevolution]  she  has  displayed,  must  forever  rank  her  high  lu  the  scale 
of  enlightened  communities." 

Ward's  Rights  and  Duties,  Ac,  166 ;  cited  in  Bemis'  American  Neutrality,  28. 

<<The  conduct  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  this  matter  [the 
principles  professed  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780]  has  been,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  marked,  notonly  by  perfect  consistency, 
but  by  preference  for  right  and  duty  over  interest  and  the  exjiediency 
of  the  moment." 

3  Phill.  Int.  Law,  282 ;  quoted  in  Bemis'  American  Neutrality,  28. 

The  effect  of  President  Johnson's  proclamation  in  putting  down  in 
the  United  States  cooperation  with  the  ^^ Fenian"  invasion  of  Canada  is 
noticed  in  Bemis'  American  Neutrality,  92.  As  to  the  action  of  Presi- 
dents Van  Buren  and  Fillmore  in  suppression  of  similar  invasions  of 
Canada,  see  aupra^  §§  21,  50  e. 

(2)  BULEB  OF  1871  AND  QRNEVA  TRIBUNAI^. 

§  402  a. 

Article  YI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871,  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  an  arbitration  to  determine  British  liability  tor  the 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  Alabama 
and  other  Confederate  cruisers  which  left  British  waters,  is  as  follo?rs: 

'*  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  they  shall  be  governed  by 
the  following  three  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  as 
rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  such  principles  of  international  law, 
not  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitrators  shaU  determine  to  have  been  applicable 
to  the  case : 

"  BULBS. 

**  A  neutral  Government  is  bound — 

'*  First.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within 
its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to 
cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  havini?  been  speoiaUy  adapted,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  within  such  Jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

*^  Secondly.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

''  Thirdly.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  per- 
sons within  its  Jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  fbregoing  obligations  and 
duties. 
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'*  Her  Britannio  Majesty  has  commanded  her  high  commissioners  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  declare  that  Her  Majesty's  Ooyernment  cannot  assdht  to  the  foregoing  rules 
as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law  nvhioh  were  in  force  at  the  time 
when  the  claims  mentioned  In  Article  I  arose,  hnt  that  Her  Mi^esty's  (government, 
in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
conntries,  and  of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  fnture,  agrees  that  in  deciding 
the  questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims,  the  arbitrators 
shonld  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  these  rules. 

*'And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between  them- 
selves  in  fnture,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and 
to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

DECISION  AND  AWARD 

Made  hy  ike  trihwMiX  of  arbitraiian  conBtUtiUd  by  virtite  of  tA«  fir$i  arUole  of  the  treatjf 
concluded  at  Washington  ikeSth  of  May,  1871,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Her  Maieeiy  ihe  Queen,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  having  agreed  by  Article 
I  of  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Washington  the  8th  of  May,  1871,  to  refer  all 
the  claims  ''  generically  known  as  the  Alabama  claims"  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to 
be  composed  of  five  arbitrators  named : 

One  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

One  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 

One  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy, 

One  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

One  by  His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil ; 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Her  Britani^tf  Majesty,  His  Mijesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  His  Mi^Jesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Braiil  having  respectively  named  their  arbitrators,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  esquire ; 

Her  Britannic  M%]esty,  Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund  Cockbnm,  baronet,  a  member 
of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council,  lord  chief  Justice  of  England ;  • 

His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  ItalyJTHis  Excellency  Count  Frederick  Sdopis,  of  Salerano, 
a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Annunciata,  minister  of  state,  senator  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy ; 

The  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M.  James  Stampfli; 

His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  His  Excellency  Marcos  Antonio  d'AracJd,  Vis- 
count d'ltajubtf,  a  grandee  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  member  of  the  council  of  H.  M. 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
France. 

And  the  five  arbitrators  above  named  having  assembled  at  Geneva  (in  Switzerland) 
in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  on  the  15th  of  December,  1871,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  terms  of  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  the  8th  of  May 
«f  that  year,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  inspection  and  verification  of  their  respective 
powers,  which  were  found  duly  authenticated,  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  declared 
4nly  organized. 

The  agents  named  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
Article  II,  to  wit: 

For  the  United  States  of  America,  John  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  esq. ; 

And  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  Charles  Stuart  Aubrey,  Lord  Tenterden,  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  companion  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ; 

WhoM  powers  were  found  likewise  duly  authenticated,  then  delivered  to  each  of 
the  arbitrators  the  printed  case  prepared  by  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied  by 
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the  docaments,  the  ofBcial  correspondence,  and  other  evidence  on  which  each  relied, 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  third  article  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  virtue  of  the  decision  made  by  the  tribanal  at  its  first  session,  the  counter-case 
and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence  referred  to  in  Article  lY  of 
the  said  treaty  were  delivered  by  the  respective  agents  of  the  two  parties  to  the  see- 
retary  of  the  tribunal  on  the  15th  of  April,  1872,  at  the  chamber  of  oonfereiKce,  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  of  (Geneva. 

The  tribanal,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  adjoamment  passed  at  their  second 
session,  held  on  the  16th  of  December,  1871,  re-assembled  at  Geneva  on  the  15th  of 
Jane,  1872 ;  and  the  agent  of  each  of  the  parties  duly  delivered  to  each  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  the  printed  argament  referred  to  in 
Article  Y  of  the  said  treaty. 

The  tribunal  having  since  fully  taken  into  their  consideration  the  treaty,  and  also 
the  cases,  counter-cases,  docaments»  evidence,  and  arguments,  and  likewise  all  otiicr 
communications  made  to  them  by  the  two  parties  during  the  progress  of  their  sit- 
tings, and  having  impartially  and  carefully  examined  the  same. 

Has  arrived  at  the  decision  embodied  in  the  present  award : 

Whereas,  having  regard  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  the  arbi- 
trators are  bound  under  the  terms  of  the  said  sixth  article,  ''  in  deciding  the  matfeen 
submitted  to  them,  to  be  governed  by  the  three  rules  therein  specified  and  by  such 
principles  of  international  law,  not  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitratocB  shall 
determine  to  have  been  applicable  to  the  case ; " 

And  whereas  the  *'  due  diligence  "  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  rules 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  Governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which 
either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
neutrality  on  their  part ; 

And  whereas  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  facts  constituting  the  subject-mat. 
ter  of  the  present  controvonr  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  exercise  on  the 
part  of  Her  Britannic  MaJ^y'd  Government  of  all  possible  solicitude  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rights  and  the  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  issoed 
by  Her  Majesty  on  the  I3th  day  of  May,  1861 ; 

And  whereas  the  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  means  of  the 
construction,  eqaipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not  done  away  with  by  any 
commission  ^hich  the  Government  of  the  belligerent  power,  benefited  by  the  viola- 
tion of  neutrality,  may  afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel }  and  the  ultimate 
step,  by  which  the  offense  is  completed,  cannot  be  lidmissible  as  a  ground  for  the  ab- 
solution of  the  offender,  nor  can  the  consummatiou  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of 
establishing  his  innocence ;     * 

And  whereas  the  privilege  of  extra- territoriality  accorded  to  vessels  of  war  has  been 

admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  bat  solely  as  a  proceeding 

founded  on  the  principle  ot  courtesy  and  mutual  deference  between  different  nations, 

and  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of 

^  neutrality ; 

And  whereas  the  absence  of  a  previous  notice  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  failure  in  any 
consideration  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  v,^ssel  carries 
with  it  its  own  condemnation ; 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  impart  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character  inconsistent  with 
the  second  rule,  prohibiting  the  use  of  neutral  ports  or  waters,  as  a  base  of  naval  oper- 
ations for  a  belligerent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected 
with  special  circumstances  of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place,  which  may  combine  to 
give  them  such  character ; 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Alabama,  it  clearly  reaults  from 
all  the  facts  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  ship  at  first  designated  by  the  number 
''290"  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  its  equipment  and  armament  in  the  vicinity  of 
Terceira  through  the  agency  of  the  vessels  called  the  Agrippina  and  the  Bahama,  dis- 
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patched  from  Great  Britain  to  that  end,  that  the  Brltiflh  Government  failed  to  aae 
dne  diligence  in  the  performance  of  its  neutral  obligations ;  and  especially  that  it 
omitted,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  official  representations  made  by  the  dip- 
lomatic agents  of  the  United  States  during  the  construction  of  the  said  number  "  290/^ 
to  take  in  due  time  any  effective  measures  of  prevention,  and  that  those  orders  which 
it  did  give  at  last,  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  were  issued  so  late  that  their  exe- 
cution was  not  practicable ; 

And  whereas,  after  the  escape  of  that  vessel,  the  measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and 
arrest  were  so  imperfect  as  to  lead  to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
sufficient  to  release  Great  Britain  from  the  responsibility  already  incurred ; 

And  whereas,  in  despite  of  the  violations  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  com- 
mitted by  the  "290,"  this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Ala- 
bama, was  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  being  proceeded  against  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  any  and  every 
port  within  British  Jurisdiction  in  which  it  might  have  been  found ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty  cannot  Justify  itself  for  a 
failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  plea  of  insufficiency  of  the  legal  means  of  action  which 
it  possessed: 

Four  of  the  arbitrators,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  and  the  fifth,  for  reasons 
separately  assigned  by  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed, 
by  omission,  to  fulfill  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first  and  the  third  of  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  che  Florida,  it  results  firom  all  the  facts 
relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Oreto  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  to  its  issue 
therefrom,  which  facts  failed  to  induce  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  to  resort  to 
measures  adequate  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  that  nation,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  and  repeated  representations  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  failed  to  use  due  diligence  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  neutrality ; 

And  whereas  it  likewise  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  stay  of  the  Oreto 
at  Nassau,  to  her  issue  from  that  port,  to  her  enlistment  of  men,  to  her  supplies,  and 
to  her  armament,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  British  vessel  Prince  Alfred,  at  Green 
Cay,  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  British  colonial  authorities; 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  com- 
mitted by  the  Oreto,  this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  tbb  Confederate  cruiser  Florida, 
was  nevertheless  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  British  colo- 
nies; 

And  whereas  the  Judicial  acquittal  of  the  Oreto  at  Nassau  cannot  relieve  Great 
Britain  from  the  responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the  principles  of  international 
law ;  nor  can  the  fact  of  the  entry  of  the  Florida  into  the  Confederate  port  of  Mobile, 
and  of  its  stay  there  during  four  months,  extinguish  the  responsibility'previonsly  to 
that  time  incurred  by  Great  Britain ; 

For  these  reasons  the  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  is  of  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfill  the  duties  prescribed 
in  the  first,  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  of  the  rules  established  by  Article  VI  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

And  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Shenandoah,  it  results  from  all 
the  fiMts  relative  to  the  departure  from  London  of  the  merchant-vessel  the  Sea  King, 
and  to  the  transformation  of  that  ship  into  a  Confederate  cruiser  under  the  name  of 
the  Shenandoah,  near  the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the  Gk>vernment  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  is  not  chargeable  with  any  failure,  down  to  that  date,  in  the  use  of  duo  dili> 
gence  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  neutrality  ; 

Bnt  whereas  it  results  from  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  stay  of  the  Shenan- 
doah at  Melbourne,  and  especially  with  the  augmentation  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment itself  admits  to  have  been  clandestinely  effected  of  her  force,  by  the  enlistment 
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of  men  within  that  port,  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  aathorities  tt 
that  place : 

For  these  reasons  the  trlbanal  is  nnanimoasly  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
failed,  by  any  act  or  omission,  ''  to  fdlfili  any  of  the  daties  prescribed  by  tbe  three 
mles  of  Article  VI  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  intematiGBsl 
law  not  inconsistent  therewith,"  in  respect  to  tbe  vessel  called  the  Shenandoah,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  anterior  to  her  entry  into  the  port  of  Melbonme ; 

And,  by  a  minority  of  three  to  two  voices,  the  tribunal  decides  that  Great  Britain 
lias  failed,  by  omissioQ,  to  fulfill  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  second  and  third  of  the 
rules  aforesaid,  in  the  case  of  this  same  vessel,  from  and  after  her  entry  into  Hobeon'a 
Bay,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  that  vessel  after  her  de- 
parture from  Melbourne,  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1865. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  the  Tuscaloosa  (tender  to  the  Alabama), 
the  Clarence,  the  Tacony,  and  the  Archer  (tenders  to  the  Florida),  the  tri banal  is 
nnanimously  of  opinion  that  such  tenders  or  auxiliary  vessels,  being  properly  re- 
garded as  accessories,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot  of  their  principals,  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  decision  which  applies  to  them  respectively. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessel  called  Betribution,  the  tribunal,  by  a  m%|oiity  of 
three  to  two  voices,  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  not  failed  by  any  act  or 
omission  to  fulfill  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inoonsistent  there- 
with. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  the  Georgia,  the  Sumter,  the  Nashville, 
the  Tallahasee,  and  the  Chickamauga,  respectively,  the  tribunal  is  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  Great  Britain  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or  omission  to  fulfill  any  of  tbe 
duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  or  by 
the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  the  Sallie,  the  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Music, 
the  Boston,  and  the  Y.  H.  Joy,  respectively,  the  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  want  of  evidence. 

And  whereas,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particulars  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  the  costs  of  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  are  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunal,  properly  distinguishable  from  the  general  expenses  of  the  war 
carried  on  by  the  United  Sta^ttes : 

The  tribunal  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  by  a  minority  of  three  to  two  voices,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by  way  of  indemnity 
under  this  head. 

And  whereas  prospective  earnings  cannot  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation, inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their  nature  upon  future  and  uncertain  con- 
tingencies : 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to 
the  United  States  any  sum  by  way  of  indemnity  under  this  head. 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  compensation  for  the  daoDuigss 
which  have  been  sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  double  claims  for  the  same 
losses,  and  all  claims  for  <' gross  freights,"  so  far  as  they  exceed  "net  freights"; 

And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  allow  interest  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 

And  whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  form  of  adjudication  of  a  sum  in  gross,  rather  than  to 
refer  the  subject  of  compensation  for  further  discussion  and  deliberation  to  a  board 
of  assessors,  as  provided  by  Article  X  of  the  said  treaty: 

The  tribunal,  making  use  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  Article  VII  of  the 
said  treaty,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  awards  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
of  115,500,000  in  gold,  as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
Btates,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  tribu- 
nal, conformably  to  the  provisions  contained  in  Article  YII  of  the  aforesaid  treaty. 
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Andy  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  XI  of  the  said  treaty,  the  tribunal 
'declares  that  "all  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as  sabmitted  to  the  tribanal 
are  hereby  fallyi  perfectly,  and  finally  settled." 

Fnrthermore,  it  declares  that  ''each  and  every  one  of  the  said  claims,  whether  the 
same  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  o^  or  made,  preferred,  or 
laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall  henceforth  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled, 
barred,  and  inadmissible." 

In  testimony  whereof  this  present  decision  and  award  has  been  made  in  dnpli- 
•cate,  and  signed  by  the  arbitrators  who  have  given  their  assent*  thereto,  the  whole 
being  in  exact  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  said  Treaty  of 
Washington. 

Made  and  concluded  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  of  Qeqeva,  in  Switzerland,  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  out  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 

CpABLBS  FRiLNCIS  ADAHS. 

Frbderiok  Sclopis. 
StXmpfli. 

VlCOMTK  DlTAJUBi. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  opinions  of  the  arbitrators : 

"  In  the  first  of  the  mles  laid  down  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  mention  is  made  of  the  dne  diligence  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing, equipment,  and  arming  of  vessels,  which  a  Government  is  bound 
to  exercise,  when  it  has  reasoncible  ground  to  believe  that  this  building, 
arming,  and  equipping  are  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  warlike  aid  to' 
one  of  the  belligerents. 

^'  The  same  words  occur  again  in  the  third  rule,  while  they  are  want- 
ing in  the  second.  ^  Why  sol'  asked  Lord  Cairns  in  the  debate  on  the 
treaty  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  12th  June  of  last 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  answered )  because,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  and  ^third  rules  there  is  room  for  investigations  of  persons 
^nd  circumstances  to  ascertain  the  facts  denounced,  whereas  the  second 
relates  to  a  series  of  evident  facts  on  which  no  inquiry  need  be  made  as 
regards  credibility. 

i^  i  What,'  continued  the  noble  lord,  ^  is  the  standard  by  which  you  can 
measure  due  diligencel  Due  diligence,  by  itself,  means  nothing.  What 
is  due  diligence  with  one  man,  with  one  power,  is  not  due  diligence  with 
another  man,  with  a  greater  power.' 

^<  Due  diligence,  then,  is  determined,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  the  relation  of  the  matter  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  law. 
But  what  is  the  measure  of  the  sufficient  reason  f  It  will  be  furnished 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  character  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

<^A  vessel,  thoroughly  fitted  out  for  war,  leaves  the  shores  upon  which 
it  has  b€^n  built  without  receiving  its  armament ;  a  simple  merchant 
vessel  is  charged  with  the  transport  of  its  armament ;  the  place  of 
meeting  is  fixed,  and  there  the  arming  of  the  vessel  is  completed.  The 
trick  is  done.  But  the  judge  cannot  allow  his  reason  and  conscience  to 
be  led  astray  by  such  stratagems.  On  the  contrary,  the  maneuver  will 
only  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  criminality  of  both  vessels. 

^<  I  return,  then,  to  what  was  said  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  a  memorable 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Oommons  on  the  28th  April,  1830.  <  If 
the  troops  were  on  board  one  vessel  and  their  arms  in  another,  did  that 
make  any  difference  1'  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  vessel  was 
fitted  out  for  war  and  ready  to  receive  her  armament,  and  her  arms  were 
on  board  another  vessel,  it  made  no  difference.    •    •    • 
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'<  There  is  no  groand  to  fear  that  the  application  of  these  rules  cau  go 
so  far  as  to  violate  the  principles  on  which  national  Governments  res<L 
The  nature  of  the  engagement  does  not  reach  that  point.  It  is  very 
possible  that  their  application  may  sometimes  embarrass  Governments 
in  their  political  conduct^  but  it  will  more  often  prevent  disorders  cap- 
able of  leading  to  misfortunes  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  deplored. 

"  The  rules  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  are  des- 
tined to  become  principles  of  universal  law  for  the  maintenance  of  nea- 
trality.  The  very  text  of  the  treaty  says  so,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  have  always,  and  with  reason,  insisted  on  this  prospect- 
ive benefit  to  civilization.  In  order  to  realize  it,  the  several  Govern- 
ments must  take  measures  to  obtain  fitting  powers  for  the  execution  of 
the  law.  As  regards  the  past,  there  have  been  great  discrepancies  on 
this  point  in  the  legislation  of  different  nations.  The  United  States, 
with  their  district  attorneys,  their  marshals,  and  organized  police  offi- 
cers, were  better  assisted  than  England  was,  with  its  customs  and  ex- 
cise officers  only.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  views  will  be  received,  if 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  to  be  carried  out  in  earnest,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  it  were  nof 

Count  Sclopis. 

^.'  If,  then,  a  vessel,  built  on  neutral  territory  for  the  use  of  a  belliger 
ent,  fraudulently,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  neutraL  comes  again 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  whose  neutrality  it  has  violated, 
it  ought  to  be  seized  and  detained ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  allow  to  such 
vessel  the  same  extra-territorial  rights  as  are  allowed  to  other  belligerent 
vessels  of  war,  built  in  accordance  with  law  and  without  any  infraction 
of  neutrality.  The  commission  with  which  such  a  vessel  is  provided  is 
insufficient  to  protect  her  as  against  the  neutral  whose  neutrality  she 
has  violated. 

*<And  how  cau  the  belligerent  complain  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  1  By  seizing  or  detaining  the  vessel  the  neutral  only  prevents 
the  belligerent  from  deriving  a^lvantage  from  the  fraud  committed 
within  his  territory  by  the  same  belligerent ;  while  by  not  proceeding 
against  a  gmlty  vessel,  the  neutral  justly  exposes  itself  to  having  its 
good  faith  justly  called  in  question  by  the  other  belligerent. 

"  This  principle  of  seizure,  of  detention,  or  at  any  rate  of  preliminaiy 
notice  that  a  vessel,  under  such  circumstances,  will  not  be  received  in 
the  ports  of  the  neutral  whose  neutrality  she  has  violated,  is  fair  and 
salutary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  complications  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents,  and  to  contribute  toward  freeing  neutrals 
from  responsibility  by  proving  their  good  faith  in  the  case  of  a  fraud 
perpetrated  within  their  territory. 

'<  The  converse  of  this  principle  is  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense,  for 
it  would  be  allowing  the  fraudulent  party  to  derive  benefit  from  his 
fraud. 

^^  Tbe  rules  established  by  the  Empire  of  Brazil  confirm  the  principle 
which  we  have  just  laid  down,  for  in  its  regulations  respecting  neutrality 
directions  are  given — 

**  $  6.  Not  to  admit  into  the  ports  of  the  Empire  a  belligerent  who  has  oncie  violated 
the  neutrality ;  and, 

''$7.  To  compel  vessels  which  may  attempt  to  violate  the  neutrality  to  leave  the 
maritime  territory  of  the  Empipe  immediately,  without  supplying  them  with  anything 
whatever. 
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^^  In  flue,  the  commission  with  which  a  vessel-of  war  may  be  provided 
has  not  the  power  to  protect  her  as  against  the  nentral  whose  neatrality 
she  has  previoasly  violated." 

Viscount  D'It%|abiS. 

^'  The  &ct  that  a  vessel,  built  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, escapes  and  gets  out  to  sea,  does  not  free  that  vessel  from  the 
responsibility  she  has  incurred  by  her  violation  of  neutrality ;  she  may, 
therefore,  be  proceeded  against  if  she  returns  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  injured  state.  The  tact  of  her  having  been  transferred  or  commis- 
sioned in  the  mean  while  does  not  annul  the  violation  committed  unless 
the  transfer  or  commissioning,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  a  bona  fide  trans- 
action.'' 

Mr.  Btampfli. 

^'  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  sense  of  the  words  ^  due  diligence '  is 
that  of  '  earnest  labor  owed  to  some  other  party,'  which  that  party  may 
claim  as  its  right. 

<^But,  if  this  definition  be  conceded,  it  must  naturally  follow  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  obligation  cannot  be  measured  exclusively  b^^ 
the  judgment  or  pleasure  of  the  party  subject  to  it.  If  it*  could,  in  thjB 
ordinary  transactions  between  individuals,  there  would  be  little  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  obligations.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
party  to  whom  the  obligation  has  been  given  retains  a  right  to  claim  it 
in  the  sense  that  he  understands  it,  his  prospect  of  obtaining  justice  in 
a  contested  caae  would  be  but  slight. 

**  If  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  be  the  correct  one,  it  fol- 
lows that,  when  ».  neutral  Government  is  bound,  as  in  the  first  and  third 
rules  laid  down  in  the  treaty  for  our  guidance,  to  use  '  due  diligence'  in 
regard  to  certain  things,  it  incurs  an  obligation  to  some  external  party, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  it  is  not  competent  to  it  to  measure  ex- 
clusively by  its  own  will  and  pleasure.    •    •    • 

**  To  suppose  that  the  moral  stain  attached  to  a  transaction  of  this 
character  can  be  wiped  out  by  the  mere  incident  of  visiting  one  place 
or  another,  without  any  material  alteration  of  the  constituent  body  in- 
spiring its  action,  seems  to  me  to  be  attaching  to  an  accident  the  virtue 
which  appertains  solely  to  an  exercise  of  the  will.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
concede  to  this  notion  any  shade  of  weight.  The  vessel  called  the 
Florida,  in  my  view,  carried  the  same  indelible  stamp  of  dishonor  from 
its  cradle  to  its  grave ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  have  been  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  I  am  completely  sustained  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  jurists  of  my  own  country  who  ever  sat  in  the 
highest  seat  of  her  most  elevated  tribunal.  I  find  it  recorded  in  one  of 
the  volumes  submitted  to  our  consideration  by  the  agent  of  Her  llifiiy- 
esty's  Oovernment,  from  which  I  pray  for  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  making  an  appropriate  close : 

^*  *  If  this  were  to  be  admitted,'  says  Ghief-Jastice  Marshall,  *  the  laws  for  the  preser- 
Yation  of  oar  neutrality  woald  be  completely  eluded.  Vessels  completely  fitted  in  our 
ports  for  military  expeditions  need  only  sail  to  a  belligerent  port,  and  there,  after  ob- 
taining a  commission,  ^o  throuj^h  the  ceremony  of  discharging  and  re-enlisting  their 
crew,  to  become  perfectly  legitimate  cmisers,  purified  from  every  taint  contracted  at 
the  place  where  all  their  real  force  and  capacity  for  annoyance  was  acquired.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  fraudulent  neutr<Jity,  disgraceful  to  our  own  Government  and  of 
which  no  nation  would  be  the  dupe.' 

''  For  the  reasons  herein  specified,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
case  now  presented  of  the  Florida,  that  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  her 
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omission  to  use  dae  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting-out,  arming,  and 
equipping  within  its  jurisdiction  of  that  vessel,  and  further  of  her  omis- 
sion to  forbid  the  crew  of  that  vessel  from  making  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  operations  against  the  United  States,  has  Med 
to  faUUl  the  duties  set  forth  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  three  roles 
prescribed  to  the  arbitrators  as  their  guide  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.    •    •    • 

"  Let  us  see  how  these  restraints  on  neutral  commerce  became  settled 
in  time.  As  they  existed  till  a  very  recent  period,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  nations,  they  were  as  follows : 

'^1.  Though  the  belligerent  might  resort  to  the  neutral  territory  to 
purchase  such  articles  as  he  required,  even  for  his  use  in  war,  and  the  nea- 
tral  in  selling  him  such  articles  would  be  guilty  of  no  infraction  of 
neutrality,  yet,  in  regard  to  things  capable  of  being  used  in  war,  and 
which  thenceforth  received  the  appellation  of  ^  contraband  of  war,'  if, 
instead  of  the  belligerent  himself  conveying  them,  the  neutral  under- 
took to  convey  them,  such  articles,  if  intercepted  by  the  adversary, 
though  the  property  of  the  neutral  in  them  had  not  been  transferred  ta 
the  belligerent,  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  became  forfeited  to  the 
captor.  If  the  article  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  ancipiUs  vguSy  that  is, 
one  that  might  be  applied  to  purposes  of  peace  or  of  war,  the  liability  of 
seizure  depended  on  whether  the  surrounding  circumstances  showed 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  one  use  or  the  other. 

^'  2.  If  either  belligerent  possessed  sufficient  force  at  sea  to  bar  the 
access  to  a  port  belouging  to  his  enemy,  he  was  entitled  to  forbid  the 
neutral  all  access  to  such  port  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  however  inno- 
cent and  harmless  the  cargo  with  which  his  ship  might  be  charged, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  both  ship  and  cargo. 

*'  3.  The  neutral  was  prohibited  from  carrying  the  goods  of  a  belliger- 
ent, such  goods  not  being  protected  by  the  neutral  flag,  but  being  sub- 
ject to  seizure. 

"  4.  Besides  this,  according  to  the  practice  of  France,  the  neutral  was- 
prohibited  from  having  his  goods  carried  in  the  enemy's  ship,  and  if  the 
ship  was  taken  the  goods  became  prize. 

"  Lastly,  to  enforce  the  rights  thus  assumed  by  powerful  belligerents^ 
the  neutral  had  further  to  submit  to  what  was  called  the  right  of  search, 
in  order  that  the  belligerent  might  satisfy  himself  whether  goods  of  the 
enemy,  or  goods  contraband  of  war  intended  for  the  enemy,  were  being 
conveyed  in  the  neutral  ships. 

"  By  the  wise  and  liberal  provisions  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  1856^ 
the  last  two  oppressive  restraints  on  the  trade  of  neutrals,  mentioned, 
under  heads  3  and  4,  have,  as  between  most  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  been  done  away  with.  The  others  remain,  j^erioa  has 
not  as  yet  formally  assented  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.  The  two  roles 
in  question  do  not,  however,  come  into  play  on  this  occasion. 

'^  But  the  two  first  of  the  restraints  put  on  neutral  commerce  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions  which  have  occurred  in  the  coarse 
of  this  inquiry.  Both  of  them  are  manifestly  restraints,  and  restraints 
of  a  very  serious  character,  on  the  natural  freedom  of  neutral  commerce. 
The  advantage  thus  acquired  of  preventing  the  trade  of  the  neutral  in 
articles  of  warlike  use,  at  a  time  when  that  trade  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  profitable  to  him,  and  still  more  that  of  preventing  it  in  any  shape 
by  the  blockading  of  an  enemy's  port,  is  obviously  obtained  only  at  Ae> 
expense  of  the  peaceful  rights  of  neutral  commerce." 

Mr.  Adams. 
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''The  jurists  of  the  seventeenth  eentBry,  among  whom  Yinnins  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  (Oom.^  Lib.  iii,  tit.  xv),  divided  the  diligentia 
and  corresponding  culpa  of  the  Roman  law  into  three  degrees.  Thua 
we  have  culpa  lata^  levis^  levisaima,  taking  the  intermediate  degree,  or 
culpa  levisy  as  being  the  absence  of  the  diligence  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  aud  care  would  apply  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  in 
the  given  circumstances  of  the  case.  Though  attacked  by  Donellus» 
this  tripartite  division  of  diligence  and  default  held  its  ground  among 
juridical  writers  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  on  the  formation  of  the 
French  code,  the  practical  good  sense  of  those  by  whom  that  great  work 
was  carried  out,  so  visible  in  their  discussions,  induced  them  to  discard 
it,  and  to  establish  one  common  standand  of  diligence  or  care  as  appli- 
cable to  all  cases  of  civil  obligations,  namely,  that  of  the  'bon  p^re  de 
famille,' the  ^diligens  paterfamilias' of  the  Roman  digest.  The  Code 
Napoleon  has  been  followed  in  the  codes  of  other  countries.  Among 
others,  the  Austrian  code  has  lately  adopted  the  same  principle. 

''  The  juridical  view,  too,  of  the  earlier  writers  was  not  destined  to 
stand  its  ground.  After  it  had  been  assailed  by  Thibaud  aud  Von  Lohr, 
Hass^,  in  a  most  learned  and  able  treatise,  'Die  Culpa  des  romischen 
Rechts,'  thoroughly  exposed  its  unsoundness,  and  his  views  have  since 
been  followed  by  a  series  of  German  jurists,  including  Professor  Momm 
sen  in  his  well-known  work  '  Beitrage  zum  Obligationsrecht'  (vol.  iii,. 
360.) 

"  French  authors  have  for  the  most  part  taken  the  same  view.  Com- 
mentators on  the  code— Duranton,  Ducarroy,  Troplong,  and  lastly  M» 
Demolombe,  in  his  great  work,  the  'Cours  du  code  civil,' — have  agreed 
that  there  can  only  be  one  standard  for  the  diligence  required  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  where  the  interests  of  others  are  concerned,  namely,  that 
of  men  of  ordinary  capacity,  prudence,  and  care. 

'"Qu'est  ce  que  la  diligence  d'un  bon  p^re  de  famillef '  asks  M.  Trop- 
long.   (Code  civil  expliqu6,  vol.  i,  §  371.) 

**  *  C'est  la  diligence  de  celni  qni,  oomme  le  dit  Heineooins.  tient  le  miliea  entre  TaTare 
aux  cent  yens  et  Phomme  negligent  et  dissipe.  G'est  dans  le  syst^me  dont  M.  Dacar- 
roy  est  Torgane,  et  que  J'adopte  pleinemeut,  la  diligence  qa^mindividu,  aaani  diligent 
qne  les  hommes  le  soui  ordinairement,  apporte  h  la  conservation  de  ce  qai  Ini  appar- 
tient.  On  voit  qn'en  ce  point  les  deux  syst^mes  se  rencontrent,  et  condnisent  a  nne 
mdme  d^finition~<}'e8t-li  dire,  k  ce  juste  miliea  qni  est  dans  la  nature  de  rhomanit^.' 

'^  <  The  only  thing  to  be  considered,'  says  Professor  Mommsen,  '  is^ 
whether  the  default  is  such  as  does  not  occur  to  a  diligent  father  of  a 
family  in  general.'  '  The  care  to  be  taken  is  '^  qualem  diligens  pater- 
familias suis  rebus  adhibere  aoletJ^^^ 

Sir  A.  Cockburn. 

[This  view  is  sustained  in  detail  in  Wharton  on  Negligence,  §§  59^., 
where  it  is  shown  that  to  make  business  men  liable  for  omission  of  per- 
fect diligence  would  place  them  under  a  burden  so  heavy  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable, and  that  the  only  proper  definition  of  ^^ culpable  negligence" 
is  ''a  want  of  such  diligence  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  partic- 
ular case  good  business  men  of  the  particular  class  are  accustomed  to 
show."] 

^^ There  are  certain  points  on  which  all  writers  are  unanimous,  and, 
as  I  had  till  now  imagined,  all  nations  agreed. 

<^A  sovereign  has  absolute  dominion  in  and  over  his  own  ports  and 
waters.  He  can  permit  the  entrance  into  them  to  the  ships  of  other 
nations,  or  refuse  it;  he  can  grant  it  to  some,  can  deny  it  to  others;  he* 
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can  subject  it  to  snch  restrictions,  conditions,  or  regalatioiis  as  he 
pleases.  But,  by  the  universal  comity  of  nations,  in  the  absence  of 
snch  restrictions  or  prohibition,  the  ports  and  waters  of  every  nation 
are  open  to  all  comers.  Ships  can  freely  enter,  and  freely  stay ;  can 
have  necessary  repairs  done ;  can  obtain  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  in 
unlimited  quantity ;  and  though  their  crews,  when  on  shore,  are  subject 
to  the  local  jurisdiction,  ships  of  war  are  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and,  consequently, 
as  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction  ;  and,  save  as  regards  sanitary  or  other 
port  regulations,  as  protected  by  the  flag  under  which  they  sail  from 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority. 

^'  Such  is  the  state  of  things  while  the  world  is  at  x>eace.  But  if  a  war 
arises  between  any  two  countries,  a  considerable  modification,  no  doubt, 
of  the  rights  both  of  sovereigns  who  remain  neutral  and  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  war  immediately  arises. 

<^  While  the  neutral  sovereign  has  the  undoubted  right  of  imposing  any 
restrictions  or  conditions  he  pleases,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  on  the  ships  of- war  of  either  belligerent,  yet,  if  he  exercises 
that  right,  the  equality  which  is  essential  to  neutrality  requires  that  he 
shall  impose  them  equally  on  both,  and  enforce  them  equally  against 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  universal  accord  of  nations,  the  bel- 
ligerent is  bound  to  respect  the  inviolability  of  neutral  waters,  and 
therefore  cannot  attack  his  enemy  within  them,  or  make  them  the  base 
of  hostile  operations.  He  is  subject  also  to  restraint  in  three  other  im- 
portant particulars :  He  cannot  recruit  his  crew  from  the  neutral  port ; 
he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  having 
repairs  done  to  augment  in  any  respect  the  warlike  force  of  his  vessel ; 
he  cannot  purchase  on  the  neutral  territory  arms  or  munitions  of  wat 
for  the  use  of  it.  These  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations, 
independently  of  any  regulations  of  the  local  sovereign.  Besides  this, 
the  belligerent  is  bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  lat- 
ter with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  accorded  to  him;  but 
subject  to  these  conditions,  a  belligerent  vessel  has  the  right  of  asylum, 
that  is,  of  refuge  from  storm  and  hostile  pursuit;  has  liberty  of  entry 
and  of  stay ;  that  of  having  the  repairs  done  which  are  necessary  to  en- 
able it  to  keep  the  sea  in  safety ;  and  that  of  obtaining  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  as  well  as  supplies  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  crew. 

^<  And,  be  it  remembered — ^I  fear  it  has  not  always  been  borne  in 
mind — the  liberty  thus  afforded  is  not  by  the  general  law  subjected  to 
any  limitations  as  regards  length  of  stay,  quantity  of  supply,  or  con- 
dition as  to  the  future  proceedings  of  the  vessel." 

Sir  A.  Cockbnrn. 

Mr.  J.  O.  B.  Davis,  in  his  report,  as  agent  of  the  American  case,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  begins  by  stating  the  position  of  the  two  contending 
parties  as  to  '<  due  diligence."  On  the  American  side,  he  declares,  it 
was  argued  that  such  diligence  was  to  be  gauged  *^  by  the  ability  of 
the  party  incurring  the  liability  to  exercise  the  diligence  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  by  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  may 
follow  negligence."    On  the  other  side  it  was  said  that — 

^*  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment  knows  of  no  distinction  between  more  dignified  and 
less  dignified  powers;  it  regards  all  sovereign  states  as  enjoying  equal  rights  and 
equally  subject  to  all  ordinary  international  obligations ;  and  it  is  firmly  porsaaded 
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tbat  tbere  is  no  state  in  Europe  or  America  whicli  wonld  be  willing  to  claim  or  accept 
any  immnnity  in  this  respect  on  the  ground  of  its  inferiority  to  others  in  extent, 
military  force,  or  population." 

^'  Goant  Sclopis,  hi  bis  opinion,  says : 

''The  words  due  diligence  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of  a  relation  between  the  duty 
and  its  object.  It  is  impossible  to  define  a  priori  and  abstractly  an  absolute  duty  of 
diligence.  The  thing  to  which  the  diligence  relates  determines  its  degree.  *  *  * 
As  to  the  measure  of  activity  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  neutral,  I  think 
the  following  rule  should  be  laid  down :  That  it  should  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
actual  danger  to  which  the  belligerent  will  be  exposed  through  the  laxity  of  the  neu- 
traly  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  direct  means  which  the  belligerent  can  control  for 
averting  the  danger." 

^^  The  tribunal,  in  its  award,  says : 

**  *  The  due  diligence  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  rules  oifght  to  be 
exercised  by  neutral  Govern  men  ts  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of 
the  belligerents  may  be  exposed  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
on  t|ieir  part.  «  "  •  The  circumstances  out  of  whicli  the  facts  constituting  the 
subject-matter  of  the  present  controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  exer- 
cise, on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  of  all  possible  solicitude  for 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
issued  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  I3th  of  May,  liB61.''' 

On  the  subject  of  the  toleration  of  insurgent  operations  in  England, 
and  English  feeling  against  the  United  States,  Mr.  Davis  thus  sum- 
marizes the  discussion : 

*' Count  Sclopis  says,  respecting  this  point: 

<' '  The  British  Government  was  fully  informed  that  the  Confederates  had  established 
in  England  a  branch  of  their  means  of  attack  and  defense  against  the  United  States. 
Commissioners  representing  the  Government  of  Richmond  were  domiciled  in  London, 
and  bad  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  English  Government.  Lord  Rus- 
sell had  received  these  Confederate  representatives  in  an  unofficial  way.  The  first 
visit  took  place  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1861 ;  that  is  to  say,  three  days  before  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  four  days  before  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  London  as  the 
minister  of  the  United  States.  And  further,  the  English  Government  could  not  but 
know  that  great  commercial  houses  were  managing  the  interests  of  the  Confederates 
at  Liverpool,  a  town  which,  from  that  time,  was  very  openly  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  South.  In  Parliament  itself  opinions  were  before  long  openly  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  insurgent-s.  The  Queen's  ministers  themselves  did  not  disguise  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  American  Union  tore-establish  itself  as  be. 
fore.  *  *  *  It  results  from' this,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  English  Gk)vemment  found 
itself,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  of  secession,  io  the  midst  of  circumstances 
which  could  not  but  have  an  infiuence,if  not  directly  upon  itself,  at  least  upon  a  part 
of  the  population  subject  to  the  British  Crown.  No  Government  is  safe  against  cer- 
tain waves  of  public  opinion,  which  it  cannot  master  at  its  will.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  animus  of  the  English  Government  was  hostile  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  during  the  war.  Yet  there  were  grave  dangers  for  the  United  States  in 
Great  Britain  aud  her  colonies  which  there  were  uot  direct  means  for  averting.  Eng- 
land, therefore,  should  have  fulfilled  her  duties  as  a  neutral  by  the  exercise  of  a  dili- 
gence equal  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger.  *  *  *  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thero 
werH  moments  when  its  watchfulness  seemed  to  fail  and  when  feebleness  in  certain 
branches  of  the  public  service  resulted  in  great  detriment  to  the  United  States.' 

^^  Viscount  d'Itajub&  has  not  placed  on  record  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, unless  it  can  be  gathered  from  a  single  passage  in  his  remarks 
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upon  the  effect  of  a  commission  od  an  offending  craiser,  when  he  sayOi 
*  By  seiziug  or  detaining  the  vessel  the  neutral  only  prevents  the  bel- 
ligerent from  deriving  advantage  from  the  fraud  committed  within  its 
territory  by  the  same  belligerent;  while,  6^  not  proceeding  4igainst  m 
guilty  vessel  it  exposes  itself  to  having  its  good  faith  justly  called  in  questiom 
by  the  oilier  helligerent? 

As  to  duty  to  detain  an  offending  cruiser  when  it  comes  again  withim 
the  neutral's  jurisdiction,  and  effect  of  a  commission  upon  such  cruiser, 
Mr.  Davis  made  the  following  report: 

'^  It  was  maintaiDed  in  the  American  case  that,  by  the  true  construo- 
tion  of  the  second  clause  of  the  first  rule  of  the  treaty,  when  a  vessd 
like  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  Shenandoah,  which  has  been 
especially  adapted  within  a  neutral  port  for  the  use  of  a  belligerent  in 
war,  comes  again  within  the  neutral's  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  to  seize  and  detain  it.  This  constraction  was  denied  by  Great 
Britaiu.  It  was  ms^intained  in  the  British  papers  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  that  the  obligation  created  by  this  clause  refers  only  to  the 
duty  of  preventing  the  original  departure  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the 
fa(ft  that  the  vessel  was,  after  the  original  departure  from  the  neutral 
port,  commissioned  as  a  ship  of  war  protects  it  against  detention. 

^' To  this  point  we  rejoined  that  a  commission  is  no  protection  againsi 
seizure  in  such  case,  and  does  not  operate  to  release  the  neutral  from 
the  oblig'ition  to  detain  the  offender. 

'^The  Viscount  d'It^ub4  seemed  to  favor  the  American  constructioii. 
He  said : 

'<  'According  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  rule  of  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing 
ton,  the  neutral  is  bound  also  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  ito 
Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above  [viz,  againnt  a 
belligerent],  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  witbin 
its  jurisdiction  to  warlilce  use.  "*  *  *  If,  then,  a  vessel  built  on  neutral  territory 
for  the  nse  of  a  belligerent,  fraudulently  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  neutral, 
comes  again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  whose  neutrality  it  has  violated, 
it  ought  to  be  seized  and  detained/ 

<^Oount  Sclopis  says,  on  this  point: 

"'It  is  on  the  nature  of  these  special  circumstances  that  the  first  rule  laid  downim 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  specifically  rests.  The  operation  of  that  ml* 
would  be  illusory,  if  it  could  not  be  applied  to  vessels  subsequently  commissioned. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  construction,  arming,  and  equipping  of  the  vessel, 
and  to  prevent  her  departure  when  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  in- 
tended tc  carry  on  war  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  belligerents ;  and  when  probability  ha* 
become  certainty,  shall  not  the  rule  be  applicable  to  the  direct  and  palpable  conso- 
qnences  which  it  originally  was  intended  to  prevent?' 

'^In  the  award  the  tribunal  says  that — 

"  'The  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  means  of  the  constraction, 
equipment,  and  armament  of  a  vessel  are  not  done  away  with  by  any  commission 
which  the  Government  of  the  bcUigeront  power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  nea- 
trality,  may  afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and  the  ultimate  step  by  which 
the  offense  is  completed  cxinnot  be  admissible  as  agrouudfor  the  absolution  of  the 
offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  become  the  means  of  establishing  his 
innocence.  The  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  accorded  to  vessols-of-war  has  been 
admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as  a  proceeding 
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Ibnoded  on  thepriDciples  of  oonrtesy  and  mntaal  defeieDce  between  different  nations^ 
and  therefore  can  never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation  of 
nentrality.' 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tribnnal,  instead  of  adopting  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Viscoant  d'ltajub&of  a  posiiive  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  neutral  to  detain  the  vessel,  in  the  oase  supposed,  limited  itself  to 
expressing  the  opinion  that,  in  such  case,  the  neutral  would  have  the 
right  to  make  such  detention.'' 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Dttvis'  report. 

The  following  subsequent  review  by  Mr.  J.  0.  B.  Davis,  in  his  Notes 
on  Treaties,  of  the  proceedings  and  rulings  of  the  tribunal,  derives 
peculiar  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  was  agent  for  the  United  States  at 
Geneva : 

"  The  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 1871,  contains  three  rules  re- 
specting the  duties  of  neutrals  in  a  maritime  war. 

^^  in  the  arbitration  which  took  place  at  Geneva  the  main  conten- 
tions on  each  side,  and  the  decisions,  so  far  as  any  were  given,  were  as 
follows : 

"  1.  The  United  States  contended  that  the  three  rules  were  in  force 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  Groat  Britain  denied  this,  both  in  the 
treaty  and  in  the  papers  submitted  at  Geneva.  In  the  British  counter- 
case  it  was  said,  ^  These  rules  go  beyond  any  definition  of  neutral 
duty  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  established  by  the  law  or  general 
practice  of  nations.'  The  tribunal  did  not  notice  this  point ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1873, 
said  with  respect  to  it,  'Were  they,  as  regards  us,  an  ex  post  facto  lawt 
I  say  they  were  not.  We  deemed  that  they  formed  part  of  the  inter- 
national law  at  the  time  the  claims  arose.'    ■ 

"II.  The  United  States  contended  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain^  by  its  indiscreet  haste  in  counseling  the  Queen's  proclamation 
recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  by  its  preconcetted  joint  ac- 
tion with  France  respecting  the  declarations  of  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
by  its  refusal  to  take  steps  for  the  amendment  of  its  neutrality  laws,  by 
its  refraining  for  so  long  a  time  from  seizing  the  rams  at  Liverpool,  by 
its  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  and  by  its  approval  of  the  course 
of  its  colonial  ofiQcers  at  various  times — and  that  the  individual  members 
of  the  Government,  by  their  open  and  frequent  expressions  of  sym|)athy 
with  the  insurgents,  and  of  desires  for  their  success — had  exhibited  an 
unfriendly  feeling,  which  might  affect  their  own  course,  and  could  not 
but  affect  the  action  of  their  subordinates;  and  that  all  this  was  a  want 
of  the  'due  diligence'  in  the  observance  of  neutral  duties  i^hich  is  re- 
quired at  once  by  the  treaty  and  by  international  law.  They  also  con- 
tended that  such  facts,  when  proved,  imbued  with  the  character  of  cul- 
pable negligence  many  acts  of  subordinates  in  the  British  service  ibr 
which, otherwise,  the  Government  might  not  be  held  responsible;  as, for 
instance,  acts  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Liverpool  respecting  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama;  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Nassau  respecting 
the  arming  of  the  Florida  at  Green  Cay,  and  subsequently  respecting 
her  supplies  of  coal;  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Bermuda  respecting  the 
Florida,  and  acts  of  the  authorities  at  Melbourne  respecting  the  Shen- 
andoah. They  further  contended  that  there  were  many  such  acts  of 
subordinates  which,  taken  individually  and  by  themselves,  would  not 
form  a  just  basis  for  holding  culpable  a  Government  which  was  honestly 
and  with  vigilance  striving  to  perform  its  duty  as  a  neutral,  but  which, 
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taken  in  connection  with  each' other,  and  with  the  proofs  of  aniouLs 
which  were  offered,  estalished  culpability  in  the  Oovernmeut  itself. 

^<The  mode  of  stating  the  contentions  on  each  side  in  these  proceed- 
ings was  peculiar.  The  two  parties  were  by  the  treaty  required  to  de- 
posit their  cases  simultaneously;  also  in  like  manner  their  counter- 
cases  (each  of  which  was  to  be  a  reply  to  the  case  of  the  other)  and 
their  arguments  on  the  cases,  counter  cases,  and  evidence.  When, 
therefore,  the  theory  of  the  attack  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  was 
developed,  the  theory  of  the  defense  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  was 
developed  simultaneously.  In  respect  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  home 
to  the  Government  itself  the  acts  of  the  subordinates,  it  was  identical 
in  theory  with  the  case  of  the  United  States.  It  said :  *A  charge  of  in- 
jurious negligence  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  needs  to  be  sustained  on  strong 
and  solid  grounds.  Every  sovereign  Government  claims  the  right  to  be 
independent  of  external  scrutiny  or  interference  in  its  exercise  of  these 
powers;  and  the  general  assumption  that  they  are  exercised  with  good 
faith  and  reasonable  care,  and  that  laws  are  fairly  and  properly  admin- 
istered— an  assumption  without  which  peace  and  friendly  intercourse 
could  not  exist  among  nations — ought  to  subsist  until  it  has  been  dis- 
placed by  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  enough  to  suggest  or  prove 
that  a  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  judgment  on  some 
question  of  fact  or  law,  and  using  the  means  of  information  at  its  com- 
Inand,  has  formed  and  acted  on  ^n  opinion  from  which  another  Govern- 
ment dissents  or  can  induce  an  arbitrator  to  dissent.  Still  less  is  it 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  judgment  pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Executive,  was  tainted  with  error. 
An  administrative  act  founded  on  error,  or  an  erroneous  judgment  of  a 
court,  may,  indeed,  under  some  circumstances,  found  a  claim  to  com- 
pensation on  behalf  of  a  person  or  Government  injured  by  the  act  or 
judgment.  But  a  charge  of  negligence  brought  against  a  Government 
cannot  be  supported  on  such  grounds.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  suggest  or 
prove  some  defect  of  judgment  or  penetration,  or  somewhat  less  than 
the  utmost  possible  promptitude  and  celerity  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  his  official  duties.  To 
found  on  this  alone  a  claim  to  compensation,  as  for  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional duty,  would  be  to  exact  in  international  affairs  a  perfection  of 
administration  which  few  Governments  or  none  attain  in  fact,  or  conld 
reasonably  hope  to  attain,. in  their  domestic  concerns;  it  would  set  up 
an  impracticable,  and  therefore  an  unjust  and  fallacious,  standard, 
would  give  occasion  to  incessant  and  unreasonable  complaints,  and 
render  the  situation  of  neutrals  intolerable.  Nor,  again,  is  a  nation  to 
be  held  responsible  for  a  delay  or  omission  occasioned  by  mere  accident, 
and  not  by  the  want  of  reasonable  foresight  or  care.  Lastly,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  act  has  been  done  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  endeavor  to  prevent.  It  is  necessary  to  allege  and 
to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  use,  for  the  prevention  of  an 
act  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  endeavor  to  prevent,  such 
care  as  Governments  ordinarily  employ  in  their  domestic  concerns, 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  in  matters  of  international 
interest  and  obligation.  These  considerations  apply  with  especial 
force  to  nations  which  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  and  in 
which  the  Government  is  bound  to  obey,  and  cannot  dispense  with, 
the  laws.' 

'^  III.  It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  diligence  of 
the  neutral  should  'be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
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and  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the  power  which  is  to  exercise  it' 
(p.  158),  and  that  it  should  be  ^gauged  by  the  character  and  magni- 
tude of  the  matter  which  it  may  aflfect,  by  the  relative  condition  of  the 
parties,  by  the  ability  of  the  party  incurring  the  liability  to  exercise 
the  diligence  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  aijd  by  the  extent 
of  the  injury  which  may  follow  negligence'  (p.  152). 

"  On  the  other  side  it  was  said,  *  Her  Majesty'^  Government  knows 
of  no  distinction  between  more  dignified  and  less  dignified  powers;  it 
regards  all  sovereign  states  as  enjoying  equal  rights,  and  equally  sub- 
ject to  all  ordinary  international  obligations ;  and  it  is  firmly  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  state  in  Europe  or  America  which  would  be  willing  to 
claim  or  accept  any  immunity  in  this  respect,  on  the  ground  of  its  in- 
feriority to  others  in  extent,  military  force,  or  population.'  *  Due  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  Government  signifies  that  measure  of 
care  which  the  Government  is  under  an  international  obligation  to  use 
for  a  given  purpose.  This  measure,  where  it  has  not  been  defined  by 
international  usage  or  agreement,  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  itself,  and  from  those  considerations  of  justice,  equity, 
and  general  expediency  on  which  the  law  of  nations  is  founded.  The 
measure  of  care  which  a  Government  is  bound  to  use  in  order  to  pre- 
vent within  its  jurisdiction  certain  classes  of  acts,  from  which  harm 
might  accrue  to  foreign  states  or  their  citizens,  must  always  (unless 
specifically  determined  by  ui*age  or  agreement)  be  dependent,  more  or 
less,  on  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  defined  with 
precision  in  the  form  of  a  general  rule.  It  would  commonly,  however, 
be  unreasonable  and  impracticable  to  require  that  it  should  exceed  that 
which  the  Governments  of  civilized  states  are  accustomed  to  employ  in 
matters  concerning  their  own  security  or  that  of  their  own  citizens.' 
The  tribunal,  in  its  award,  said,  '  the  due  diligence  referred  to  in  the 
first  and  third  of  the  said  rules  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  Gov- 
ernments in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  bellig- 
erents may  be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neu- 
trality on  their  part;  and  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  facts 
constituting  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  controversy  arose  were  of 
a  nature  to  call  for  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  of  all  i)0S8ible  solicitude  for  the  observance  of  the  rights 
and  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  issued  by  Her 
Majesty  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1861.'    •    •    • 

'*  V.  '  It  was  maintained  in  the  American  case  that  the  liability  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  escaped  by  reason  of  any  alleged  deficiencies  in  any  in- 
ternal legislation.  The  award  says  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  cannot  justii'y  itself  for  a  failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  insuffi- 
ciencies of  the  legal  means  of  action  which  it  possessed.' 

VI.  [The  statement  in  topic  VI,  as  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  here  omitted, 
as  it  is  given  substantially  svpra,  §  369.] 

"The  manner  in  which  the  United  States  had  performed  their  duties 
as  a  neutral' was  made  the  subject  of  extended  comment  by  both  sides 
in  these  proceedings.  The  United  States  were  arraigned  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  ;  in  the  British  counter-case ;  in  the  British  argument ; 
in  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer's  supplemental  argument.  In  their  counter- 
<5a6e  they  met  the  allegations  of  Great  Britain  and  they  attached  to  it 
a  mass  of  historical  documents  in  support  of  their  denial ;  and  their 
counsel  discussed  the  subject  at  length  in  the  argument." 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Notes,  &c. 
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**  The  two  parties  were  agreed  that  the  rule  shonld  not  be  presented  to 
foreign  powers  fortheiraeceptancewithodt  an  explanation  which  woald 
prevent  8nch  a  conclusion  [uiiduly  averse  to  belligerents],  and  which 
wonld  restrain  their  operation  to  those  acts  which  are  done  for  the  serv- 
ice of  a  vessel  cruising  or  carrying  on  war,  or  intending  to  cruise  or  carry 
on  war  against  another  beUigereut,  and  that  they  should  not  extend  to 
cases  where  military  supplies  or  arras  are  exported  for  the  use  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power  from  neutral  ports  or  waters  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
coinmerca.  To  formalize  a  new  clause  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  Eng- 
land and  America  had  not  been  practicable  before  the  intermption  of 
the  corres[)ondence  in  1872. 

"  It  was  not  resumed  till  June,  1873,  after  the  diflSculties  of  agree- 
ment had  been  increased  by  the  exaggerated  construction  given  by  the 
arbitrators  to  the  terms  of  the  rules.  *  The  due  diligence,'  tbey  say, 
*  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said  rules,  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  neutral  Governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which 
either  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  falfill  the 
obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part;'  and  that  Hhe  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  facts  constituting  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 
controversy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the  exercise,  on  the  part 
of  Her  Britannic  Mnjesty's  Government,  of  all  possible  solicitude  for 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  issued  by  Her  Majesty  on  the  31st  May,  1861.'      , 

^^A  dispatch  of  Earl  Granville,  alluding  to  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Fish  to  submit  the  three  rules  to  the  maritime  powers,  refers  to  the 
embarrassments  which  resulted  from  the  presentation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  indirect  claims,  and  to  the  difficult  position  in  which  the 
representatives  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  would  be  pla\;ed 
if  they  submitted  to  other  states  a  series  of  rulings  as  to  the  meaning 
of  which  they  entirely  differed.  Earl  Granville  furthermore  insisted 
that,  while  the  English  Government  is  not  at  all  disposed,  as  it  appears 
especially  from  the  debates  in  Parliament,  to  accept  all  the  decisions  of 
the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  the  presentation  of  the  three  rules  to  ^  the  great 
powers'  would  probably  be  considered  as  an  acceptance  of  its  interpre- 
tation of  them,  and  inevitably  induce  the  rejection  of  the  three  rales  by 
all  these  powers. 

"The  President,  in  pursuance  of  their  resolution  of  June  3, 1878,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  January  I'i,  1879,  the  correspondence  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
inviting  other  maritime  powers  to  accede  to  the  three  rules.  The  last 
note,  which  was  from  Mr.  Fish  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  bears  date 
September  18, 187G.  The  correspondence  clearly  establishes  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  powers,  least  soon  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  to  make  the  submission ;  and  from  the  subsequent  silence 
we  are  to  infer  that  the  three  rules  are  to  be  deemed  limited  in  their 
operation  to  the  single  matter  of  the  x\labama  claims,  and  as  with- 
drawn from  any  proposed  reform  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  was  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  Governments 
that  they  could  not  receive  the  assent  of  a  single  state.  Austria  and 
Germany  had  early  given  instructions  to  that  effect.  (Pailiamentary 
Papers,  1874;  Congressional  Documents :  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  26, 45th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  1879.)" 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  note  to  Whart.  Crini.  Law  (9th  ed.)  $  1908. 

"Considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  jurists  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  [of  the  Geneva  tribunal] 
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has  made  on  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Austria,  Holland,  Germuuy,  Eussia,  Spain,  and  other 
states  were  not  represented  at  the  conference,  and  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  o])pres8ive  and 
impracticable  obligations,  hitherto  unknown  to  international  law,  would 
be  imposed  on  neutral  nations  if  the  principles  set  forth  as  the  baaiH  of 
the  award,  and  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  three  rules  of  the  sixth 
article  of  the  above  treaty  by  the  mnjority  of  the  arbitrators,  were  ac- 
ceded to  in  future'cases.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hardy,  on  March  21,  1873, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  prime  minister,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
in  bringing  these  rules  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and 
inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  same,  'you  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
we  should  take  care  that  our  recommendation  of  the  three  rules  does 
not  carry  with  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  substance  or  even  in  shadow, 
80  far  as  we  (the  British  Government)  are  concerned,  the  recitals  of  the 
arbitrators  as  being  of  any  authority  in  ihis  matter.' 

"  Further,  some  considerable  correspondence  passed  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1871-'74,  with  respect  to  communicating  to  other  maritime 
Governments  the  above  rules,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  draft  a 
note  which  could  meet  the  respective  views  of  the  two  Governments.'' 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Baker  in  2  Uallock's  Int.  Law  (Baker's  ed.)i  139* 

'^  Until  a  state  had  placed  itself  under  a  rujer  armed  with  the  great- 
est practicable  amount  of  executive  power,  and  free  from  every  cousti- 
tational  check  whatever,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  done  all  that  was 
possible  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  arrest  and  the  speedy  condemna- 
tion and  punishment  of  individuals  who  had  broken,  or  who  seemed 
likely  to  break,  the  requirements  of  international  law  as  to  not  injuring 
foreign  nations.  Such  a  conclusion  is  really  a  reductio  ad  absurdum^ 
which  demonstrates  the  unsoundness  of  the  dogma  virtually  announced 
by  four  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators — the  doctrine  that  in  inquiring 
whether  a  state  is  or  is  not  chargeable  with  culpable  fault  or  negligence 
for  not  having  prevented  certain  acts  of  individuals,  no  regard  what- 
ever is  to  be  paid  to  the  system  of  criminal  process  which,  and  which 
alone,  is  recognized  and  permitted  by  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
1  hat  state." 

Creasy 's  Int.  Law.  335. 

'*  It  was  an  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  concert  a  code  of 
rales  on  the  former  subject  which  should  be  binding  henceforward  on 
both  the  contracting  parties,  and  shonld  be  recommended  by  them  to  all 
eivilized  states  for  general  adoption,  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  arbi- 
trators under  that  treaty  came  to  apply  *-the  three  rules'  of  that  treaty, 
it  was  found  that  the  arbitrators  were  not  all  of  accord  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  them,  and  *  the  three  rules'  having  served 
their  purpose  for  the  settlement  of  a  passing  dispute,  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  as  regards  their  contemplated  incorporation  into 
the  general  law  of  nations.  But  one  thing  has  resulted  from  the  adop- 
tion of  those  rules  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  amicably  a  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — that  both  those  |)owei*8 
have  placed  on  record  before  an  international  tribunal  their  conviction 
that  ships  which  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  a  belligerent  power  have  peculiar  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  chattels  which  are  suitable  for  warliUe  purposes,  and 
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that  the  circumstance  of  their  being  private  property  is  of  no  weight  as 
regards  the  responsibility  of  a  neutral  i)ower  to  prevent  their  eqoipment 
and  their  dispatch  from  its  ports  if  it  wishes  to  maintain  good  faith. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  in  their  session  at 
Geneva  in  1874,  took  '  the  three  rules '  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  into 
their  consideration,  and  pronounced  an  opinion  that '  the  tbree  rules,' 
although  in  point  of  form  they  were  open  to  objection,  were  in  substance 
the  clear  application  of  a  recognized  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 
There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  of  principle  between  that  opinion 
and  the  proposal  which  has  been  favorably  entertained  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  institute  in  their  session  at  The  Hague,  that  the 
right  of  capturing  enemy's  ships  on  the  hi^^h  seas,  if  they  are  private 
property,  should  be  denied  to  a  belligerent.  Besides,  as  the  modem 
law  of  nations  has  invested  a  ship,  notwithstanding  it  is  private  prop- 
erty, with  a  territorial  character  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  there 
seems  no  sound  reason  why  a  ship  should  be  divested  of  its  territorial 
character  in  time  of  war  on  the  ground  of  its  being  private  property, 
more  particularly  when  the  very  circumstance  of  war  invests  it  with 
peculiar  territorial  qualities,  w^ich  are  not  a  fiction  of  law,  but  are  of 
substantial  and  indispensable  service  for  the  purposes  of  war,  where 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  is  a  maritime  power." 

Twira,  Law  of  Nations,  as  to  war  (2d  ed.),  introd.,  42. 

Prof.  E.  Robertson,  in  treating,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britaunica,  on 
international  law,  thus  speaks  of  the  "three  rules":  "These  rules, 
which  we  believe  to  be  substantially  just,  have  been  unduly  discred- 
ited in  England,  partly  by  the  result  of  the  arbitration,  partly  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  opinions  ex  post  facto 
rules,  and  that  the  words  defining  liability  ('  due  diligence')  were  vague 
and  open  to  unforeseen  constructions ;  for  example,  the  construction  act- 
ually adopted  by  the  Geneva  tribunal  that  due  diligence  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  proportion  to  the  belligerent's  risk  of  suflFering  from  any 
failure  of  the  neutral  #o  fulfill  his  obligations." 

A  majority  of  the  members  attending  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  at  its  session  in  1875  (Annuaire,  1877, 139),  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

*'  L'Jfitat  neutre  qai  vent  rester  en  paix  et  en  relations  d'amiti^  aveo  les  bellig6. 
rants,  et  jouir  des  droits  de  la  neutrality,  a  le  devoir  de  s'abstenir  de  prendre  ancone 
part  ik  la  guerre,  an  moyen  de  la  prestation  de  secours  militaires  &  Van  des  bellig6- 
rants  on  dk  tons  les  denx,  et  de  veiller  h  ce  que  son  territolre  ne  serve  pas  comme  centre 
d'organisations,  on  comme  point  de  d6part  anx  expeditions  hostiles  centre  I'nn  d'enx 
ou  centre  tons  denx. 

^*  En  consequence,  Pfitat  neutre  ne  pent  mettre  en  ancnne  mani^re  k  la  disposition 
de  Pun  des  £bats  bellig^rants,  ni  Ini  vendre  ses  navires  de  guerre,  on  navires  de  trans- 
ports militaires,  comme  anssi  le  materiel  deses  arsenanx  ou  de  ses  magasins  militaires, 
dans  le  but  de  Paider  k  continuer  la  guerre.  En  ontre,  P£tat  neutre  eat  teun  de 
veiller  ^  ce  que  les  autres personnes  ne  mettent  des  navires  de  guerre  h  la  disposition 
d'aucun  deslStats  beUigerants,  dans  ses  ports  ou  dans  les  parties  de  mer  qui  dependent . 
de  sa  jnridictiou." 

When  the  rules  came  before  the  institute,  their  approval  was  op- 
posed by^Professors  Bernard  and  Lorimer  and  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss. 
They  are  also  disapproved  by  Sir  E.  Phillimore,  3  int.  Law,  270. 
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Of  the  tbree  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  Fiore,  a  distinguished 
Italian  publicist,  thus  speaks  (Fiore  droit  int.,  2d  ed.,  1886,  translated 
by  Antoine,  iii,  §  1655) : 

**  It  cannot  beat  this  time  said  that  all  the  powers  have  admitted 
the  rules  thus  accepted  by  England  and  the  United  States.  These 
rules  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  expression  of  a 
conventional  law  agreed  on  by  two  states,  but  as  correct  principles  of 
international  law.  They  are,  in  effect,  and  in  their  essence,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  general  principle  that  states  which  are  strangers  to  a  war 
must  prevent  on  their  own  territories  the  organization  of  expeditions 
or  the  preparing  of  armaments  on  account  of  either  of  the  belligerents.'* 

But  Fiore  proceeds  to  extend  neutral  duties  in  this  respect  beyond 
the  three  rules,  by  making  the  non-repression  by  neutral  Governments 
of  the  construction  by  individuals  of  vessels  for  a  belligerent  a  breach 
of  neutrality. 

In  section  1656  Fiore  proceeds  to  say  that  a  neutral  Government  is 
required  "par  tous  les  moyens  en  son  pouvoir,  la  construction  dans  ses 
ports  ou  dans  ses  eaux  territoriales  de  navires  destines  aux  usages  de 
la  guerre,  et  la  conclusion  de  contrats  pour  la  construction  de  ces  m^mes 
b&timents.''  For  a  Government  to  use  "all  the  means  in  its  power"  for 
such  purposes  would  not  only  make  neutrality  more  exhaustive  than 
war,  but  would  require  an  ubiquitously  despotic  police. 

In  the  same  volume  are  cited  the  following  authorities  bearing  on  the  Alabama 
case: 

Voir  Reclamation  de  TAlabama;  Calvo,  Revne  de  droit  int.,  1874,  453;  Pradier 
Fod^r^,  La  Question  de  I'Alabama,  et  le  droit  des  gens ;  Pierantoni,  Gli  arbitrati  in- 
ternazionali,  ed  il  trattado  de  Washington ;  Rivier,  L'Affaire  de  I'Alabama;  \V.  B. 
Lawrence,  Indirect  Claims,  &c. ;  Blunt^chli,  Opinion  impartiale  sur  la  question  de 
TAlabama,  Revne  de  droit  int.,  1870,  457. 

On  reviewing  the  **  three  rules ''in  connection  with  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  coinniission,  the  following  distinctions  maybe  taken. 
The  *' rules"  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  in  terms  stu- 
diously general  certain  propositions  which  few  publicists  would  disap- 
prove But  the  treaty  does  not  by  itself  give  these  rules  the  authority 
of  a  code,  and  this  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  "  rules"  were  only  to  be  binding  as  rules  of  international  law 
if  accepted  by  the  leading  powers,  which  they  have  not  been. 

(2)  They  are  not  binding  as  permanent  and  absolute  rules  on  England 
and  the  United  States :  (a)  because  neither  England  nor  the  United 
States  have  ever  considered  them  to  be  so  binding ;  and  {b)  because,  by 
the  treaty  that  proposed  them  as  temporary  rules  of  action  for  guid- 
ance of  a  special  and  exceptional  court,  their  permanent  adoption  is 
dependent  upon  their  communication  to  the  great  European  powers, 
which  communication  has  never  been  made.  This  ])osition  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Fish  in  his  letters  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  of  May  8  and  September 
18,  1876,  as  communicated  by  President  Hayes  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate  of  January  13,  1879;  and  there  is  no  dissent  of  the  British  Oov- 
erntnent  recorded. 

(3)  Even  if  the  "rules"  be  binding,  it  must  be  remembered  that  on 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  text  they  are  couched  in  a  vagueness  which 
no  doubt  was  intentional,  and  which  leaves  open  the  main  points  of 
dispute. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  addition,  that  while  the  weight  of  authority 
is  that  the  '"  rules  "  themselves  contain  propositions  which  are  generally 
unobjectionable,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
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of  the  arbitrators,  who  interpret  the  ^' rales"  so  as  to  impose  on  neu- 
trals duties  not  only  on  tbeir  face  unreasonable,  but  so  oppressive  as  to 
make  neutrality  a  burden  which  no  prudent  nation,  in  cases  of  great 
maritime  wars  abroad,  would  accept. 

In  an  exposition  of  the  arbitration  in-the  American  Law  Beview,  vii, 
237,  it  is  said  :  <^  In  limiting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  augmenting  the 
rights  of  belligerents,  a  grave  injury  is  (}oue  to  the  cause  of  civilizatioo 
and  humanit}'.  •  •  •  It  seems  to  us  that  the  tendencies  of  modem 
theorists  and  the  tendencies  which  have  found  expression  in  the  decision 
at  Geneva,  are  in  the  interests  of  absolutism,  of  enormously  powerful 
states,  of  immense  standing  armies,  of  military  power.  •  •  •  That 
the  United  States  should  in  a  few  years  have  become  so  drunk  with 
military  excitement  and  success  as  to  labor  for  such  a  consummation  is 
simply  marvelous." 

<'  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  rules,  though  leading  immediately 
to  an  award  superficially  favorable  to  the  United  States  in  the  large 
damages  it  gave,  placed  limitations  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  greater 
even  than  those  England  had  endeavored  to  impose  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  and  far  greater  than  tbose  which  the  United  States  had  ever 
previously  been  willing  to  concede.  If  such  limitations  are  to  be  strictly 
applied,  the  position  of  a  neutral, so  it  may  be  well  argued,  will  be  much 
more  perilous  and  more  onerous,  in  case  of  war  between  maritime  pow- 
ers, than  that  of  a  belligerent.  Our  Government,  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions cast  on  it  by  these  rules,  would  be  obliged  not  only  to  have  a 
strong  police  at  all  its  ports  to  prevent  contraband  articles  from  going 
out  to  a  belligei-ent,  but  to  have  a  powerful  navy  to  scour  the  se^w  to 
intercept  vessels  which  might  elude  the  home  authorities  and  creep  out 
carrying  such  contraband  aid.  It  must  be  recollected  that  not  only  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  our  boundary  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  contains  innumerable  points  at  which  belligerents  can  replenish 
their  contraband  stores,  and  that  nothing  but  a  standing  army  or  navy 
greater  than  those  of  any  European  power  could  prevent  such  operations. 
Nor  would  this  be  the  only  diMculty.  No  foreign  war  could  exist  with- 
out imposing  upon  the  Governments  of  neutral  states  functions  in  the 
repression  of  sympathy  with  either  belligerent  which  no  free  Government 
can  exercise  without  straining  its  prerogatives  to  the  utmost.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  hardness  of  these  rules,  they 
should  be  regarded  by  European  as  well  as  by  American  publicists  as 
likely  to  be  of  only  temporary  obligation.  *  When  we  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality,'  says  Professor  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  (Institutes  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  by  James  Lorimer,  LL.D.,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1883,  p.  52), 
*we  shall  see  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  Treaty  oi 
Washington  of  1871,  though  professing  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween belligerents  and  neutrals  permanently,  was  in  reality  a  compro- 
mise by  which  neutral  rights  were  sacrificed  to  the  extent  which,  on  that 
occasion,  was  requisite  to  avoid  a  fratricidal  war.  Before  the  award  of 
the  arbiters  who  met  at  Geneva  could  be  applied  as  a  precedent,  a  new 
treaty,  embodying  the  famous  *  three  rules,'  would  require  to  be  nego- 
tiated; and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  either  England,  or  any  other 
ncjutral  i)Ower,  would  again  SLf^reeyhefoveha^ud^topay  damages  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  impossible  engagements  which  these  rules  imposeJ  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  British  members  of  the  commission 
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bj  whom  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated  inserted  in  the  treaty 
the  following  raeniorandum  r  *  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  assent 
to  the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  law, 
which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I 
arose ^  but  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that  in  deci<liug  the 
question  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims'^  the 
arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  had  under- 
taken to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  those  rules.'  It  was  pro- 
posed, in  the  treaty  of  1871,  that  the  *  three  rules'  should  be  submitted 
to  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  It  soon  became  evident  that  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  desired  to  make  such  a  submission. 
It  may  be  also  added  that  there  was  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  both 
Governments  that  they  would  not  receive  the  assent  of  a  single  state. 
Austria  and  Germany  had  early  stated  that  their  assent  would  not  be 
given.  The  'three  rules,'  therefore,  were  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  only  provisionally,  and  are  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  principles 
for  which  the  United  States  contended  down  to  the  late  civil  war,  but 
give  advantages  to  belligerents  which  even  Great  Britain  regards  as 
excessive.  These  rules,  repudiated  as  they  have  been  by  the  contract- 
ing powers,  and  rejected  by  all  other  powers,  are  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  not  forming  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  not  binding 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  That  the  'three  rules'  were 
temi>orary  and  exceptional,  and  were  to  be  only  effective  in  case  of  rati- 
fication by  the  great  powers,  which  ratification  was  never  given,  is 
maintained  by  Mr.  Fish  in  his  letters  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  of  May  8  and 
September  18,  187G,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  messag^e  to  the 
Senate  of  January  13, 1879.  The  same  position  was  taken  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1873  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  the  attorney-general." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  244. 

**  If  Great  Britain,  with  her  comparatively  few  ports,  failed  to  prevent 
tiie  use  of  these  ports  for  the  fitting  out  of  Confederate  cruisers,  we  can 
learn  what  would  be  the  doom  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  a  Euro- 
pean maritime  war  in  which  we  occupied  the  position  of  neutrals.  If 
war,  for  instance,  should  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  any'leading 
continental  power,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  such  power  (e.  g,^ 
Bussia,  who  has  very  limited  capacity  of  naval  armament),  from  secur- 
ing contraband  aid  in  our  ports.  We  obtained  $15,000,000  under  the 
Geneva  arbitration  ;  it  the  Geneva  rules  are  to  hold  good,  the  payment 
of  this  comparatively  small  sum  would  make  us  the  insurers  of  an^^  loss 
British  commerce  might  incur  from  cruisers  whose  coaling  or  whose  re- 
pair in  our  ports  we  could  not  prevent,  unless  by  the  use  of  expedients 
subversive  of  our  institutions.  The  strain  put  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  attempts  of  the  Confederate  States  in  our  late  civil  war  to 
fit  out  cruisers  in  British  ports  is  well  told  in  Mr.  Bullock's  '  Secret 
Service  of  the  Confederate  States,'  New  York,  1884.  In  case  of  a  Euro- 
pean naval  war,  we  being  neutrals,  ingenuity  in  our  ports  by  either  bel- 

igerent,  far  less  than  was  displayed  by  the  Confederate  agents  in  Brit- 
ish ports  during  the  late  civil  war,  would  make  it  necessary,  if  the 

three  rules'  be  applied  to  us,  either  to  line  our  shores  with  a  standing 
urmy  of  almost  unlimited  extent  or  to  become  belligerents  ourselves." 

Ibid, 


§  403.]  NBUTRALITY.  [CHAP.  XXL 

Indirect  claims,  it  was  declared  by  the  arbitrators,  "  did  not  consti- 
tnte,  on  principles  of  international  law  applicable  to  sach  cases,  good 
and  sufficient  foundation  for  an  award  of  compensation  or  compntation 
of  damages  between  nations.  On  the  side  of  Great  Britain  the  solution 
was  a  practical  one;  no  damages  were  to  be  awarded  for  this  class  of 
claims.  On  our  side  the.  solution  was  reached  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  treaty,  viz,  by  the  action  of  the  court.  On  the  sn^rgestion 
of  the  other  side,  this  unofficial  act  was  then  formally  entered  as  an 
official  judgment,  in  the  following  language : 

<^  Count  Sclopis,  on  behalf  of  all  the  arbitrators,  then  declared  that 
the  said  several  claims  for  indirect  losses  mentioned  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th  instant,  and  referred 
to  in  the  statement  Just  made  by  the  agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
are,  and  from  henceforth  will  be,  wholly  excluded  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal,  and  directed  the  secretary  to  embody  this  declara- 
tion in  the  protocol  of  this  day's  proceedings." 

Report  of  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Davie  to  Mr.  Fish.  Sept.  21,  1872. 

As  to  this  part  of  the  rnlings  of  the  tribunal  there  has  been  no  dissent. 
Thus  when  the  subject  of  the  Geneva  award  is  discussed  by  Calvo,  Droit 
Int.,  vol.  ill,  411  jf.,  giving  in  this  respect  the  opinion  of  continental  pub- 
licistSy  he  aecei)t8  tbe  position  that  a  belligerent  cannot  receive  from 
a  neutral  pecuniary  damages  for  losses  which  his  arms  have  suffered 
through  such  neutral's  negligence  in  not  preventing  the  other  bellig- 
erent's cruisers  from  getting  to  sea.  He  consequently  sustains  the 
tribunal  in  rejecting  the  claim  for  indirect  damages. 

'IV.  MUNICIPAL  STATUTES  NOT  EXTRA-TERRITORIAL. 

§403. 

As  a  general  rule,  municipal  statutes  expanding  or  contracting  the 
law  of  nations,  have  no  extra-territorial  effect. 

Supra,  ^  9, 

**The  law  of  nations  secures  to  neutrals  unrestricted  commerce  with 
the  belligerents,  except  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  trade  with 
blockaded  or  besieged  places.  With  these  exceptions  commerce  is  as 
free  between  neutrals  and  belligertnts  as  if  it  were  carried  on  solely 
between  neutral  nations ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple an  exce])tion  can  bo  made  and  the  neutral  deprived  of  the  rights 
secured  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  merchant  vessels. 

"  It  is  true  a  regulation  of  France  has  been  referred  to  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  avowed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  a  municipal  law  of  that  country  can  only  affect 
persons  under  its  control,  and  can  have  no  binding  force  beyond  its 
territorial  limits.  The  parties  who  made  the  contract  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  ship  St.  Harlampy  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  law  of  France ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  both  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  property  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  transaction.  The  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
transaction  can  be  determined  only  by  the  local  or  international  law. 
It  was  a  contract  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  country  and  the  law  of 
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nations ;  and  it  was  gmpposed  to  be  aniversally  conceded  that  snch  a 
contract  would  be  respected  everywhere.  Certainly  no  Government 
except  that  nnder  which  the  contract  was  made  could  interpose  to  de- 
stroy or  vary  the  obligations  which  its  provisions  impose  if  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  European  publicists, 
and  it  is  especially  sustained  by  Hautefeuille,  whose  authority  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  recognized  by  the  Emperor's  Government.  He  says,  *  It  is 
impossible  to  recognize  snch  a  right  as  that  claimed  by  the  regulation 
of  France.'  '  Commerce,'  he  adds, '  is  free  between  the  neutral  and  bel- 
ligerent nations ;  this  liberty  is  unlimited  except  [by]  the  two  restrictions 
relative  to  contraband  of  war,  and  places  besieged,  blockaded,  or  in- 
vested ;  it  extends  to  all  kinds  of  provisions,  merchandise,  and  movable 
objects  without  exception.  Pacific  nations  can  then,  when  they  judge 
proper,  purchase  the  merchant  ships  of  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
hostilities,  without  the  other  party  having  the  right  to  complain,  with- 
out, above  all,  that  it  should  have  power  to  censure,  to  annul  these 
sales,  to  conside;^  and  treat  as  an  enemy,  a  ship  really  neutral  and  reg- 
ularly recognized  by  the  neutral  Government  as  belonging  to  its  sub- 
jects. To  declare  null  and  without  obligation  a  contract,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  legislator  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  contracting 
parties.  It  is  then  necessary,  in  order  that  such  a  thing  should  take 
place,  to  suppose  that  the  belligerent  possesses  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  neutral  nations.  That  is  impossible ;  the  pretension  of  the  bellig- 
erents is  an  abuse  of  force,  an  attempt  against  the  independence  of  pa- 
cific nations,  and  consequently  a  violation  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
divine  law  upon  nations  at  war.' 

^  However  long  may  be  the  period  during  which  this  doctrine  has 
fonned  part  of  the  municipal  code  of  France,  it  is  manifestly  not  in 
harmony  with  her  maritime  policy,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  by  this 
Gk>vernment  that  France  will  not  assert  it  not  only  against  the  practice 
of  other  nations  but  against  the  authority  of  her  most  enlightened 
writers  on  public  law." 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mason,  Feb.  19, 1856.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

^^  We  hold  that  the  international  duty  of  the  Queen's  Government  in 
this  respect  was  above  and  independent  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  sovereign  duty  attaching  to  Great  Britain  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  The  municipal  law  was  but  a  means  of  repressing  or  pun- 
ishing individual  wrong-doers;  the  law  of  nations  was  the  true  and 
proper  rule  of  duty  for  the  Government.  If  the  municipal  laws  were 
defective,  that  was  a  domestic  inconvenience,  of  concern  only  to  the 
local  Government,  and  for  it  to  remedy  or  not  by  suitable  legislation  as 
it  pleased.  But  no  sovereign  power  can  rightfully  plead  the  defects  of 
its  own  domestic  penal  statutes  as  justification  or  extenuation  of  an 
international  wrong  to  another  sovereign  power." 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Motley,  Sept.  25,  1869.    MSS.  Inst.,  Gr.  Brit. 
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The  UDdertaking  of  a  belligorent  to  enlist  trodps  of  land  or  sea  in  a 
neatral  state  without  the  previoas  consent  of  the  latter  is  a  hostile  at- 
tack on  its  national  sovereignty.  The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  fo^ 
eign  enlistments  is  a  matter  of  domestic  or  municipal  right  as  to  whick 
foreign  Governments  have  no  right  to  inqaire,  the  international  o&nse 
being  independent  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  prohibitory  aol 
of  Congress. 

7  Op.,  367,  Cuflbuig,  1855. 

The  measure  of  a  neutral's  obligations  are  to  be  found  in  the  rales  of 
international  law ;  and  it  cannot  shelter  itself  by  the  allegation  that  its 
own  legislation  imparts  a  laxer  standard  on  its  subjects. 

4  Pap.  Bel.  Treat  WasblDston,  12. 

''Theneutrality  statutes,  both  of  GreatBritain  and  of  the  United  Statea, 
im])o.se  much  sevenr  restrictions  in  this  respect  on  subjects  than  the  law 
of  nations  imposes  ujion  sovereigns.  The  history  of  legislation  and  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  this  topic  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
not  only  as  showing  that  our  legislation  imposing  neutrality  is  more 
stringent  than  the  law  of  nations,  but  as  marking  the  extent  to  which 
public  opinion  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  varying  necessities  of  epochs. 
General  Washington,  in  a  message  of  December  3,  1793,  said:  ^'The 
original  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  parties  for  military  service^  oflFensive  or  defen- 
sive, is  deemed  unlawful ; "  and  this,  in  condemning  the  intrusion  of  a 
belligerent  on  neutral  soil  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  belligerent  ar- 
maments, is  unquestionably  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  remarkable  message,  so  often  appealed  to  at  home  and 
abroad  as  giving  the  true  tests  of  international  neutrality,  which  de- 
clares that  the  fitting  out  of  an  armed  vessel  intended  to  be  delivered 
to  a  belligerent  in  his  own  port  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations.  The 
neutrality  act  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose,  not  of  defining  the 
law  of  nations  but  of  prescribing  the  duty'  of  citizens  to  the  National 
Government,  undoubtedly  made  it  penal  to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels  witli 
intent  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  belligerent  service  of  a  for- 
eign state;  but  this  statute,  passed  from  excessive  caution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  new  Republic,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  the  tempes- 
tuous war  then  raging  in  Europe,  was  never  regarded,  as  wo  have  seen, 
as  determining  the  duties  of  the  United  States  wbeu  a  neutral  to  foreign 
belligerents.  •  •  •  Our  neutrality  statutes  are  again  accepted  with  the 
interpretation  put  on  them  in  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  the  qualification 
being  acknowledged  that  they  prescribe  the  duty  of  our  citizens  to  the 
United  States,  not  that  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  Governments; 
and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  ruling  in  that  case,  that  by  the  law 
of  nations  a  neutral  is  not  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  selling 
armed  vessels  to  a  belligerent,  has  never  been  judicially  modified ;  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  again  accepted  this  view  even  as  deter- 
mining the  scope  of  our  own  statutes.  We  have,  as  a  country,  exhaust^ 
less  mines  of  iron  and  coal ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  build 
steamships  as  cheaply  as  they  are  built  in  GreatBritain, yet  the  differ- 
ence is  but  slight,  and  there  may  be  many  reasons,  base<l  in  part  on 
patent  hjcrhts  to  specific  munitions  of  war,  in  part  on  political  relational 
which  might  lead  a  ibreign  nation  to  purchase  ships  in  our  dock- 
yards rather  than  in  those  of  Glasgow  or  Liverx>ool  or  Belfast    The 
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indastry  is  one  of  importauce ;  it  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  national 
power ;  it  enables  a  powerful  nation  to  stand  by  herself  as  against  the 
world,  and  to  protect  her  ports,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  invader's 
naval  strength.  Now  it  so  happens  that  since  the  civil  war  we  have 
been  constantly  supplying  with  armed  ships  foreign  nations  in  a  state 
of  belligerency  either  actual  or  prospective.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
official  intimation  that  sales  of  this  kind  are  illegal.  Were  a  prosecu- 
tion to  be  ordered  against  parties  making  such  sales,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  ruling  in  the  Santissima  Trinidad  would  be  repeated, 
and  the  defendants  in  such  cases  acquitted.  And  even  were  it  other- 
wise, and  the  sales  were  to  be  held  illegal  by  our  municipal  law,  that 
municipal  law  would  not  be  held  to  modify  the  law  of  nations,  and  mako 
our  Government  liable  to  the  offended  belligerent  for  its  omission  to  stop 
such  sales.  No  doubt  to  carelessly  or  knowingly  permit  an  armed  cruiser 
to  be  manned  in  a  neutral  port,  and  sent  out  from  such  port  to  prey  on 
belligerent  commerce,  or  to  form  part  of  a  belligerent  navy,  is  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  •  •  •  But  for  a  neutral  to  sell  a  ship,  even  an  iron-clad^ 
to  a  belligerent,  such  ship  not  being  manned  and  armed  in  a  neutral  port 
is  no  more  a  breach  of  neutrality  than  for  a  neutral  to  permit  able-bodied 
men  to  emigrate  to  a  belligerent  state." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  241. 

**It  by  no  means  follows  that  because,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  neu- 
tral state  is  bound  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  belligerents,  its 
subjects  are  bound  by  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  are  responsible  to 
their  state  for  any  such  acts  of  participation  in  foreign  wars,  as  by  the 
law  of  nations  it  is  bound  to  prevent.  A  nation,  on  the  one  side,  may 
say, '  I  do  not  choose  to  suppress  these  acts  of  participation,  or  I  can- 
not suppress  them,  but  I  will  take  on  myself  the  consequences,  and  will 
make  rei  aration.'  Such  was  the  position  of  President  Washington  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  neutrality  statute.  Prosecutions  against  the 
offenders  were  attempted  at  common  law,  and  although  as  we  have  seen, 
It  was  at  first  held  that  the  Federal  courts  had  common  law  jurisdiction 
of  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  yet  the  conclusion  was  soon 
reached  that  without  a  statute  such  offenses  could  not  be  judicially 
reached.  This  conclusion  was  communicated  to  the  English  minister, 
Mr.  Hammond,  with  the  announcement  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  nevertheless  hold  itself  responsible  to  foreign  nations  for 
any  infractions  of  its  international  obligations,  though  it  might  not  be 
able  to  proceed  penally  against  its  own  citizens  for  such  infractions. 
{Supra^  §  395a,  ff,)  The  same  attitude  was  assumed  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  Alabama  controversy.  British  legislation  might  be  defective,  it 
was  admitted,  so  far  as  concerned  the  power  to  punish  British  subjects 
for  breaches  of  neutrality,  but  this  in  no  way  limited  the  obligation  of 
the  British  Government  to  make  good  to  the  United  States  losses  in- 
cnrred  through  snch  misconduct.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state  may 
impose  by  statute  on  its  subjects  an  abstention  much  more  strict  than 
that  which  is  imposed  by  international  law  on  itself.  If  so,  its  subjects 
are  bound  by  the  statute,  and  may  be  convicted  of  offenses,  which,  for 
municipal  purposes,  it  deems  breaches  of  neutrality,  though  the  litigated 
acts  would  not  be  breaches  of  neutrality  by  the  law  of  nations." 

Whart.  Crim.  Law  (9tb  ed.),  J  1901. 

'^  The  nation  is  primarily  responsible  to  other  nations  for  certain  deeds 
when  done  by  herself  or  by  any  of  her  subjects.    This  responsibility  has 
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been  long  since  recognized  and  fixed  by  international  law.  In  order 
that  sbe  may  more  promptly  and  efficiently  perform  the  duties  growing 
ont  of  this  responsibility,  she  p0sses  her  neutrality  act.  Bat  it  is  a  mat- 
ter wholly  of  domestic  concern.  Her  liability  to  her  sister  nations  is  not 
changed  one  whit  thereby ;  to  them  it  is  immaterial  what  branch  of  the 
Government  is  charged  with  this  performance  or  what  method  is  taken 
to  secure  it.  If  she  relies  on  the  sufficiency  of  her  law  she  does  it  at 
her  own  risk,  not  at  the  risk  of  another  people.  If  the  law  proves  in- 
sufficient it  is  her  misfortune,  it  is  the  result  of  her  own  faalty  judg- 
ment, and  she  remains  equally  liable  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong 
which  her  law  has  failed  to  prevent.  It  is  no  answer  for  her,  when 
called  upon  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  wrong,  to  reply  that  she  is  very 
sorry  but  must  really  be  pardoned,  because  her  neutrality  act  was  inef- 
ficient in  the  case.  What  if  it  were  t  Ko  one  save  her  own  statesmen 
is  responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  her  neutrality  act.  It  was  her  own 
creation,  to  suit  her  own  requirements,  and  for  her  own  sole  conven- 
ience. The  other  nation  does  not  seek  to  hold  her  under  this;  she  is  not 
coming  into  her  courts  as  a  common  litigant  to  abide  by  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  her  domestic  laws.  So  far  as  the  injured  nation  is  con- 
cerned, the  other  may  pass  or  revoke  such  statutes,  regard  or  disregard 
them  at  her  pleasure.  But  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  according 
to  the  well-known  principles  of  the  international  law  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  injury  must  be  answered  for.  It  is  out  of  this  code  that  the 
liability  springs,  and  according  to  this  it  must  be  met.  The  defect, 
then,  in  the  English  statute  could  work  no  acquittal  of  England  in  the 
case  of  the  Alexandra  or  in  any  similar  case.  We  hold  her  to  answer 
under  the  law  of  nations.  She  may.  deal  with  her  own  statute  as  she 
will,  and  make  it  efficient  or  a  nullity  as  she  chooses,  but  her  option  to 
do  the  latter  can  in  no  degree  affect  the  relations  which  exist  between 
herself  and  the  United  States  as  civilized  nations." 

North  Am.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1866,  493. 

V.   PERSONS   VIOLATING  MUNICIPAL  8TATV1E  MAT    BE  PROCBEDED 

AGAINST  MUNICIPALLY, 

$404. 

This  principle  was  distinctively  applied  in  trials,  during  President 
Washington's  administration,  for  breaches  of  neutrality  by  enlisting  in, 
or  aiding  in  fitting  out,  foreign  belligerent  cruisers. 

See  Henfield'B  case,  MThart.  St.  Tr.,  49;  Villato's  case,  ibid,,  185;  WiUiams'a 
oaee,  ibid,,  652. 

Under  our  neutrality  statute  either  to  fit  ont  or  to  arm  is  indictable. 

U.  8.  V.  Guinet,  2  Dall.,  321 ;  Wliart.  St.  Tr.,  93;  U.  S.  v.  Quincy,  6  Pet.,  445. 

Acts  of  hostility  committed  by  American  citizens  against  such  as  are 
in  amity  with  us,  being  in  violation  of  a  treaty  and  against  the  public 
peace,  are  offenses  against  the  United  States  when  committed  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  as  such  are  punishable  by  in- 
dictment in  the  district  or  circuit  courts.  The  high  sem  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  such  an  offense  com- 
mitted thereon,  is  cognizable  by  said  courts.     Where  such  an  offienee 
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is  committed  oat  of  the  jariBdiction  of  the  United  States  the  offenders 
most  be  dealt  with  abroad,  and,  after  proclamation  by  the  President, 
will  have  forfeited  all  protection  from  the  American  Government. 

1  Op.,  57,  Bradford,  1795. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  plot  and  combine  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  tranqniility  of  the  United  States  and  to  draw  them  into 
a  war  with  a  foreign  nation. 

.1  Op.,  75,  Lee^  1797.    But  see  cantraj  rulings  noted  in  Whart.  Grim.  Law,  $  253. 

There  is  no  municipal  law  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization of  combinations  to  aid  and  abet  rebellion  in  another  country, 
unless  forcible  acts  be  attempted. 

6  Op.,  216,  Cashing,  1866.    See  atipra,  $$390/. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  undertake  to  punish 
its  own  citizens  for  disposing  in  another  country  of  contraband  ar- 
ticles in  violation  of  the  laws  of  such  country.  '^  Neither  our  own  laws, 
nor,  as  is  believed,  those  of  any  foreign  country,  make  provisioh  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws  of  another  country,  the  general  rule 
being  that  the  laws  of  every  nation  are  competent  to  vindicate  their 
own  authority.'' 

Mr.  Clay,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Obiegon,  Apr.  6,  1827.    MSS.  Notes,  For.  Leg. 
See  on  this  topic,  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  $$  271  Jf. ;  supra^  $  15. 

Under  the  act  of  1794,  made  perpetual  by  the  act  of  1800,  was  held 
the  trial  of  Smith  and  Ogden  for  being  concerned  in  the  expedition  of 
Miranda  against  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  South  America. 
The  defense  proposed  to  establish  that  the  expedition  had  been  insti- 
tuted with  the  concurrence,  if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  that  purpose  summoned  as  witnesses  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  principal  members  of  the  Administration. 
These  officers,  in  a  communication  to  the  court,  expressed  their  inability 
to  attend  on  account  of  public  duties,  but  proposed  that  their  testimony 
should  be  taken  by  commission,  to  which  the  defendants  refused  to  as- 
sent, but  asked  for  compulsory  process,  and  that  the  case  might  be  de- 
ferred until  their  attendance.  The  court  decided  that  their  testimony 
would  be  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  the  previous  knowledge  or  approba- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  illegal  acts  of  a  citizen  could  afford  him  no 
justification  for  the  breach  of  a  constitutional  law.  The  Presiden t's  duty 
is  faithfully  to  execute  the  laws,  and  be  has  no  such  dispensing  power. 
But  although  the  charge  of  the  judge  was  strongly  against  the  defend- 
ants, and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  law,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.    (Trial  of  Smith  and  Ogden,  237.) 

How  far  Oeneral  Hamilton  was  implicated  in  Miranda's  schemes  there 
is  now  no  evidence  to  determine.  In  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  Miranda, 
dated  August  22, 1798  (8  Hamilton's  Writings,  by  Lodge,  506),  Hamil- 
ton states,  *^  The  sentiments  I  entertain  with  regard  to  that  object  (the 
'  object '  as  to  which  a  gentleman  was  commissioned  to  consult  with 
Hamilton)  have  been  long  8ince  in  your  knowledge^  but  I  could  personally 
have  no  participation  in  it  unless  patronized  by  the  Gk)vernment  of  this 
country.  It  was  my  wish  that  matters  had  ripened  for  a  co-operation, 
in  the  course  of  this  fall,  on  the  part  of  this  country.    But  this  can  now 
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scarcely  be  the  case."  He  then  foreshadows  a  joint  attack  by  Ore^t 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America,  of 
wbich  '<  good  work"  he  declares  that  he  ^^  woald  be  happy  iu  my  official 
station,  to  be  an  instrument."  He  then  tells  Miranda  that  ^^yoor 
presence  here  will,  in  this  case,  be  extremely  essential."  Bat  Hamil- 
ton's scheme  was  Government,  not  private,  spoliation  of  Spain. 

The  existing  law,  according  to  the  summary  of  it  as  given  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  (l  Kent's  Commentaries,  128),  and  adopted  by  Wheaton 
(Lawrence's  Wheaton,  729),  declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  augment  the  foree 
of  any  armed  vessel  belonging  to  one  foreign  power  at  war  with  another 
power  with  whom  they  are  at  peace;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  sea- 
men for  foreign  military  or  naval  service,  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting 
out  any  vessel  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service  agaiDSt 
a  nation  at  peace  with  them ;  and  the  vessel  in  the  latter  case  is  made 
subject  to  forfeiture.  The  President  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force 
to  compel  any  foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations  or 
treaties,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to  employ 
generally  the  public  force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed 
by  law.     (Rev.  Stat.,  §5  1033  Jf.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  equally  unlawful  to  fit  out  ships  against  an 
insurgent  Government  as  it  is  to  lit  them  out  for  the  insurgent. 

Merely  furnishing  to  a  belligerent,  by  a  citizen  of  a  neatral  state,  of 
contraband  of  war,  does  not  on  principle  make  such  citizen  penally 
responsible  for  a  breach  of  neutrality,  or  for  the  consequences  which 
ensue  from  the  use  by  such  belligerent  of  the  articles  furnished.  The 
reasons  are  as  follows : 

^*  (1)  Between  selling  arms  to  a  man,  and  an  indictable  participation  in 
an  illegal  act  intended  by  the  vendee  with  such  arms,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary causal  relation.  'The  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mer- 
chant,' as  has  already  been  said,  ^may  regard  it  not  only  as  possible, 
but  probable,  that  their  staples  may  be  used  for  guilty  purposes,  but 
neither  miner,  manufacturer,  nor  merchant  becomes  thereby  penally 
responsible.'  'To  enable  a  gunshot  wound  to  be  inflicted,  an  almost 
innumerable  series  of  conditions  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
gun  should  be  procured  by  the  assailant.  It  is  necessary  that  the  gno 
should  have  been  made  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
steel  of  the  gun  should  have  been  properly  tempered  ;  that  the  ballet 
should  have  been  properly  cast;  that  the  materials  from  which  ballet, 
tube,  and  trigger  were  made  should  have  been  du^  from  the  mine  and 
duly  fashioned  in  the  factory.  •  •  •  All  these  are  necessary  condi- 
tions of  the  shooting,  without  which  the  shooting  could  not  have  taken 
place.    No  one  of  them,  however,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  cause.' 

(2)  To  make  the  vendor  of  munitions  of  war  indictable  would  make  it 
necessary  to  impose  like  penal  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer;  and 
if  on  the  manufacturer,  then  on  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  which 
the  manufacturer  works  up.  In  each  case  the  thing  made  or  sold  is  one 
of  the  necessities  of  war.  In  each  case  the  producer  or  vendor  knows 
that  the  thing  produced  or  sold  will  probably  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Hence,  in  times  of  war,  not  merely  would  neutral  sale  of  munitions  of 
war  become  penal,  but  penal  responsibility  would  be  attached  to  the 
production  of  any  of  the  materials  from  which  such  weapons  are  mann 
factured,  if  such  weapons  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  belligerent. 

(3)  Nor  would  this  paralysis  be  limited  to  periods  of  war.    A  prudent 
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GtovernmeDt,  long  foreseeing  a  rapture,  or  preparing  in  secret  to  sar- 
prise  an  nnprepared  foe,  might  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  its  adver- 
sary,  were  this  permitted,  by  pnrchasing  in  advance  of  the  attack  all 
mnnitions  which  neutral  states  might  have  in  the  market ;  but  on  the 
theory  before  us,  a  nentral  state  could  not  permit  this  without  breach 
of  neutrality,  since  to  permit  such  sales  would  be  to  give  a  peculiarly 
unfair  advantage  to  the  purchasing  belligerent.  Hence,  if  such  sales 
were  indictable  in  time  of  war,  they  would  A  fortiori  be  indictable  in 
time  of  peace.  Why  would  a  foreign  nation,  it  might  well  be  argued, 
want  in  time  of  peace  to  buy  Dahlgren  guns,  or  Armstrong  guns,  or 
iron-clads,  unless  to  suddenly  pounce  down  on  an  unprepared  foe  t  No 
munitions  of  war,  therefore,  could  be  sold  in  any  country  unless  to  its 
own  subjects,  and  for  its  own  use ;  and  countries  which  cannot  produce 
the  iron  or  coal  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  of  artillery  would  have 
to  do  without  artillery,  if  it  be  indictable  for  a  neutral  to  furnish  a  bel- 
ligerent, either  present  or  prospective,  with  munitions  of  war.  (4)  To 
establish  a  national  police  which  could  prevent  the  sale  of  such  commo- 
dities would  impose  a  burden  on  neutral  states  not  only  intolerable, 
but  incompatible  with  constitutional  traditions.  It  might  be  possible 
in  aland  locked  proviuoe,  such  as  Switzerland  ^  it  might  be  even  possible 
in  an  island  like  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  navy  so  x>owerful ;  but  in  a 
country  as  vast  as  the  United  States,  and  with  an  ocean  frontier  so 
extended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  system  of  adequate  pre- 
vention without  employing  naval  and  military  armaments  inconsistent 
with  our  settled  policy,  and  imposing  on  us  a  pecuniary  burden  far 
greater  than  any  corresponding  loss  to  belligerents.  (5)  The  laissez 
faire  rule  may  nndoubtedly  be  pressed  too  far ;  but  when  we  say  that 
we  will  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  ftre-arms  to  our  own  citizens  because  they 
may  be  ased  for  homicidal  purposes,  we  cannot  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
vene to  prevent  their  sale  to  citizens  of  other  states,  simply  because 
snch  citizens  may  use  them'  in  battle." 

Whart  Crim.  Law  (9th  ed.),  $  1903. 

VL  POLICY  or  THE  UmXED  STATES  IS  MAINTENANCE  OF  NEUTRAL 

BIGHTS, 

1405. 

<<  The  policy  of  tbe  United  States  is  to  maintain  neutral  immunities  for 
fbe  following  reasons:  (1)*  The  probabilities  of  war  are  far  less  with  us 
than  with  the  great  iSuropean  states.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
points  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  are 
comparatively  few.  We  have  an  ocean  between  us  and  the  great  armed 
camps  of  the  Old  World ;  and  while  there  are  innumerable  questions 
as  to  which  one  European  state  may  come  into  collision  with  another, 
the  only  points  as  tb  which  we  would  be  likely  to  come  into  collision 
with  a  European  state  are  those  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
tral rights.  It  was  to  maintain  such  rights  that  we  went  to  war  in 
1812 ;  and,  except  during  the  abnormal  and  exceptional  spasm  of  the 
late  civil  war,  our  national  life  has  heretofore  been  the  life  of  a  neu- 
tral and  a  vindicator  of  neutral  rights,  and  neutrality,  when  our  sys- 
tem took  shape,  was  arduous.  The  world  was  absorbed  in  the  tremen- 
dons  contest  between  France,  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  with  her 
allies,  on  the  other.  At  times  we  were  the  only  civilized  power  that  re- 
mained neutral.    Threats  and  blandishments  were  used  both  by  France 
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and  England  to  drive  ns  from  onr  position,  but  that  position  was  not 
only  defined  and  defended,  ander  Oeneral  Washington's  administration, 
in  papers  so  able  and  just  as  to  be  the  basis  of  all  fatnre  proclamations 
of  neutrality,  bat  was  adhered  to,  though  necessitating  a  war  for  its 
defense.  Oar  international  attitude  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
of  neutrality ;  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  we  are,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  peculiar  champions.  (2)  Although  the  richest  ooantiy 
in  the  world,  onr  traditions  and  temper  are  averse  to  large  naval  and 
military  establishments.  (3)  The  idea  of  pacific  settlement  of  disputed 
international  questions  is  one  of  growing  power  among  us;  the  horror 
of  war  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  experience  of  the  civil  war; 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  love  of  order  is  so  great,  and  in 
which  public  peace  is  kept  by  an  army  and  navy  so  small ;  it  would  be 
hard  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  thfut  the  immense  and 
exhausting  armaments  of  the  great  European  states  are  not  in  part 
caused  by  the  assigning  of  undue  power  to  belligerents,  and  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  inducing  a  gradual  lessening  of  these  armaments 
would  be  the  reduction  of  these  powers.  By  belligerents,  and  espeoiallj 
by  Oreat  Britain  when  engaged  in  her  great  naval  wars,  have  these  pow- 
ers been  defined  in  the  interest  of  war;  it  is  important  that  the  definition 
should  be  readjusted  by  neutrals  in  the  interests  of  peace.  (4)  It  is 
impossible  to  overcome  the  feeling  that  the  sea,  like  the  air,  should  be 
free,  and  that  no  power,  no  matter  how  great  its  resources,  should  be 
permitted  to  dominate  it,  so  as  to  enable  it,  in  case  of  war,  to  ransack 
all  ships  which  may  be  met  for  the  discovery  of  an  enemy's  goods. 
Prizes  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  wealth  traversing 
the  ocean  is  multiplied ;  and  to  sustain  belligerent  rights  in  the  sense 
they  have  been  understood  by  Great  Britain,  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
that  nation,  as  possessing  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  worid,  almost  ' 
unchecked  control  over  this  wealth.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
is  that  of  the  power  which  has  more  of  its  produce  on  the  high  seas 
than  has  any  other  power,  while  it  has  of  all  great  powers  the  smallest 
navy ;  and  this  position,  being  that  of  a  nation  which  has  few  points  to 
go  to  war  about,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  so  far  as  concerns  neu-  • 
tral  rights,  antagonistic  to  that  of  nations  who,  with  far  less  wealth  on 
the  high  seas,  possess  navies  which  would  enable  them,  if  this  right 
were  conceded  to  them,  to  overhaul  the  commerce  on  the  great  ocean 
lanes  of  travel.  (5)  It  is  not  right  to  offer  such  a  premium  to  prepon- 
derance of  naval  strength  as  is  offered  by  the  theory  of  belligerent 
rights  as  maintained  in  Great  Britain.  To  allow  a  belligerent  to  search 
neutral  ships,  and  to  take  out  of  them  whatever  a  prize  court  of  such 
belligerent  might  consider  enemy's  goods,  gives  a  virtual  supremacy 
to  the  power  whose  superiority  in  naval  force  enables  it  to  sweep  the 
seas.  If  the  right  to  seize  an  enemy's  property  in  neutral  ships  is  here- 
after to  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  the  right  of  other  nations  to  ob- 
tain naval  armaments  abroad  should  be  conceded.  And  to  prevent  the 
ITnited  States,  the  only  country  besides  Great  Britain  in  which  iron  can 
be  manufactured  so  as  to  be  used  for  steam  cruisers,  from  supplying 
other  nations,  when  either  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  when  prepar- 
ing for  such  war,  with  iron  to  be  used  in  naval  warfare,  is  to  make  Great 
Britain  tyrant  of  the  seas.  Such  a  claim  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  generation  as  it 
is  with  the  interests  and  self-respect  of  the  othdr  great  states  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Whart.  Com.  Am.  Law,  $  242. 
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The  position  of  the  XTnited  States  as  to  neutral  rights  is  thus  criti- 
cised in  1828,  in  the  London  Qaarterly  Review: 

'' England,  more  than  any  other  power,  has  experienced  this  fris^id  and 
exacting  temper  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ever  since  that  pre- 
cious Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  gave  to  them  all  that  they  asked,  and  much 
more  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  Not  contented  with  this,  the 
Eepublic  has  since  put  forth  claims  of  the  most  unreasonable  nature ; 
and,  in  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  evinced  a  litigious  posi- 
tion on  points  that  can  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  the  two 
nations  into  collision.  We  mean  such  points  as  Great  Britain  never  can 
concede,  and  which  can  have  no  other  object,  if  persevered  in,  than  to 
serve  as  so  many  pretexts  to  join  the  enemy  against  us  in  any  future 
war,  as  she  did  in  the  last.    ♦    •    ♦ 

'^Her  ideas  of  a  legitimate  blockade  agree  pretty  nearly  with  our 
own — that  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade  there  must  be  an  efficient  force 
to  prevent  all  ships  from  entering  a  blockaded  port;  that  a  pnblic  noti- 
fication must  be  made;  that  no  ship  shall  be  subject  to  capture  for  first 
attempting  to  pass  the  blockading  force,  but  be  warned  off;  but  if,  after 
being  so  warn<Ml,  she  again  atteinpts  it,  she  shall  be  liable  to  capture. 
But  the  American  Government  has  launched  a  novel  proposition  of  a 
very  singular  nature — that  belligerents  should  abstain  from  commis- 
sioning privateers  and  from  capturing  private  property  at  sea,  which 
is  a  pretty  considerable  enlargement  of  the  principle  that  she  has  long 
endeavored  to  establish,  that  the  flag  of  a  neutral  vessel  shall  cover 
all  property  on  board,  except  contraband  of  war;  for  here,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  a  vessel  has  on  board  articles  contraband  of  war.  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  her;  and  this  being  admitted,  is  conceding  the 
whole  question  of  the  right  of  search.  We  perceive  she  has  laid  down 
her  new  doctrine  on  this  point  in  a  treaty  with  some  young  Kepablic 
on  the  American  continent,  which  calls  itself  Guatemala;  indeed,  no 
pains  are  spared  to  impregnate  all  the  sister  Republics  of  both  Americas 
with  the  principles  of  her  new  code  of  maritime  law,  though  some  of 
them  have  not  a  cock-boat.  No  matter;  it  affords  the  occasion  of  put- 
ting on  record  American  opinions  on  matters  of  public  law,  and  the 
line  of  policy  she  is  anxious  to  establish.  Her  broad  proposition  is 
this,  that  'war  gives  the  belligerent  no  natural  right  to  take  the  prop- 
erty of  his  enemy  from  the  vessel  of  his  friend,'  a  convenient  doctrine 
enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  one  who  is  ready  to  be  the  friend  of 
either  or  both  belligerents  as  best  suits  his  purpose." 

Lond.  Qaar.  Be  v.,  vol.  37,  286.  Keferred  to  iu  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Edward  Ev- 
erett, Aug.  6,  1828.    2  Gallatin's  Writings,  400.    See  av^pra,  ^  150. 

It  is  worthy  of  notioe  that  most  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  here  attributed  to 
the  United  States  sre  now  adopted  by  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

SHIPS'  PAPEE8  AVD  SEA-LETTERS. 

I.    Vbsbbijb  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cannot,  nr  tuck  of 

PEACE,  BE  ARRESTED  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS,  EXCEPT  AT  THE  RISK  OF  THE  PABTT 
MAKING  THE  ARREST,  $  408. 

II.    Ships'  papers  certifying,  under  the  authority  of  the  Unttbd  Statu, 

THAT  the  vessel  h6lDING  THEM  IS  A  VESSEL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
CANNOT  BE  TESTED  AS  TO  ALLEGED  FRAUDULENCY  BY  FOREIGN  POWEB& 
The    QUESTION    OF  THEIR    VALIDITY    IS    EXCLUSIVELY    FOR    THE    UnTRD 

States,  ^  409. 
III.    Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag 
OF  THE  United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  pbo- 

TECTION  OF  the  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  THOUGH  FROM  BEING 
FOREIGN  BUILT,  OR  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES,  THEY  ARE  NOT  AND  CANNOT  BB 
RBGI6TERED  AS  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  f  410. 

L  VESSELS  CARRYING  THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CANNOT,  IS 
TIME  OF  PEACE,  BE  ARRESTED  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS,  BXCJSPT  AT 
THE  RISK  OF  THE  PARTT  MAKING  THE  ARREST. 

§408. 

It  has  been  already  seen  («fepra,  §  327)  that  a  national  flag  is  prima 
facie  evidence,  on  the  high  seas,  that  the  nationality  of  the  ship  carry- 
ing it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  flag.  It  is  true  that  when  there  is  proba- 
ble ground  to  believe  that  the  flag  is  assumed  for  piratical  purposes^  this 
will  excuse  the  arrest  and  search  of  the  vessel.  But  nnless  there  be  such 
probable  canse  the  vessel  mast  be  assumed  by  foreign  craisers  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  flag  she  flies. 

n.  SHIPS'  PAPERS  CERTIFYING,  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  THAT  THE  VESSEL  HOLDING  THEM  IS  A  VESSEL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CANNOT  BE  -TESTED  AS  TO  ALLEGED 
FRA  UD  ULENCY  B  Y  FOREIGN  PO  WER8.  THE  Q  UE8TI0N  OF  THEIR 
VALIDITY  IS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§409. 

A  certiflcate  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  must  be  taken 
by  foreign  powers  as  genuine,  and  can  be  impeached  by  them  only  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  held 
as  to  naturalization  certificates  {supra,  §  I74a);  and  the  same  principle, 
as  was  held  in  the  Virginias  case  {ttapra,  §  327),  applies  to  papers  certi- 
fying, under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that  the  vessel  holding 
them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.    If  such  papers  are  fraudulenl^ 
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the  parties  for^ng  or  wrongfally  using  them  are  liable  to  padtsbmeut 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States  will  not  permit  them  to  be 
employed  as  a  basis  of  a  claim  against  foreign  powers.  Bat  the  Uuited 
States  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  their  validity,  so  far  as  concerns  pro- 
ceedings on  the  high  seas.  No  foreign  power  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
termine  as  to  snch  validity.    Supray  §§  326  ff.    , 

in.  VB88EL8  OWNED  BY  CITIZEN 8  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8  MAY 
CARRY  THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES  ON  THE  HIGH  8EA8, 
AND  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT,  THOUGH  FROM  BEING  FOREIGN  BUILT 
OR  FROM  OTHER  CA  USES  THEY  ARE  NOT  AND  CANNOT  BE 
REGISTERED  A8  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§410. 

The  protection  afforded  to  non-registered  vessels  owned  by  citizeus 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  is  analogous  to  that  given  to  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth  not  naturalized,  but  domiciled  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  statutes  to  the  effect  that  a  foreigner  can  only  acquire  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States  by  naturalization,  and  we  have  treaties  desig- 
nating such  naturalization  as  the  only  process  by  which  native  allegi- 
ance can  be  divested  and  an  adoptive  allegiance  acquired.  Notwith- 
standing these  statutes,  however,  a  person  of  foreign  birth  who  acquires 
a  domicil  in  the  United  States  will  be  protected  by  the  Govern  men  t  of 
the  United  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  appertaining  to  domi- 
cil  («upra,  §  198^.),  unless  limited  by  treaty.  The  principle  U  based  on 
international  law,  which,  as  distinguished  from  municipal  law,  makes, 
for  international  purposes,  domicil  the  basis  on  which  rest  ))ersonal 
status,  taxation,  and  succession  of  movables  after  death.  {Ibid,  See 
Whart.  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  7,  where  this  question  is  discussed  at  large.) 
So  it  is  with  regard  to  ships  at  sea.  As  to  them,  municipal  ;regula- 
tions,  unless  incorporated  in  the  law  of  nations,  have  no  extraterri- 
torial force.  {Supra,  §  9.)  Ownership  is  the  basis  on  which  nationality 
rests ;  ownership  is  evidenced  'by  bill  of  sale  and  guaranteed  by  the 
flag  the  ship  carries ;  ibreign  nations  will  not  look  into  the  question  of 
title,  nor  examine  how  far  municipal  laws  have  been  com])lied  with  so 
as  to  enable  the  ship  for  municipal  purposes- to  carry  the  flag ;  a  certifi- 
cate or  passport,  therefore,  from  the  sovereign  of  the  flag,  or  a  certificate 
from  one  of  his  consuls,  that  the  vessel  is  owned  by  one  of  his  citizens  or 
subjects,  will  be  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  flag,  for  international  pur- 
poses, is  rightfully  carried.  Sea-letters,  as  issued  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States,  are  in  this  view  simply  an  assurahce  by  the  Govern- 
ment issuing  them,  based  on  ownership,  of  protection  on  the  high  seas. 
Municipally  snch  letters  have  no  effect.  Internationally  they  merely 
extend  to  the  ship  the  protection  which  each  sovereign,  when  not  other- 
wise bound  by  treaty,  is  authorized  by  international  law  to  give  the  ships 
of  his  subjects  or  citizens  on  the  high  seas.  These  ships  are  entitled 
to  no  municipal  privileges  given  by  statute  to  registered  vessels  exclu- 
sively, jnst  as  a  person  of  foreign  birth,  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  ordinarily  entitled  to  vote  unless  naturalized.  But  just  as  such 
persons,  so  domiciled,  will  be  protected  by  the  United  States  so  far  as 
concerns  their  relations  to  foreign  states,  so  non-registered  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  be  protected  by 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  concerns  their  relations 
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to  foreif  n  states.    And  what  is  said  of  sea-letters  may  be  said,  also,  of 
consular  certificates  of  United  States  ownership. 

*^The  persons  and  property  of  oar  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  oar  Oovemment  in  all  places  where  they  may  lawfully  go.  Xo 
laws  forbid. a  merchant  to  bay,  own,  and  use  t^foreign^bwUt  veeael.  She 
is  then  his  lawful  property,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  natiou 
whenever  he  is  lawfully  using  her. 

'<  The  laws,  indeed,  for  the  encouragement  of  ship-building  have  given 
to  home-bdilt  vessels  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  registered  atict 
paying  lighter  duties.  To  this  privilege,  therefore,  the  foreign-built 
vessel,  though  owned  at  home,  does  not  pretend.  But  the  laws  have 
not  said  that  they  withdraw  their  protection  from  the  foreign-built  ves- 
sel. To  this  protection,  then,  she  retains  her  title,  notwithstanding  the 
preference  given  to  the  home-built  vessel  as  to  duties.  It  would  be 
hard,  indeed,  because  the  law  has  given  one  valuable  right  to  home- 
built  vessels,  to  infer  that  it  had  taken  away  all  rights  from  those 
foreign  builf 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  May  3/1793.    7  Jeff.  Works,  624. 

^<It  being  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  war  among  the  principal 
European  powers  that  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  furnished,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  sea-letters, 
for  their  more  perfect  identification  and  security,  you  will  find  within 
the  iudosure  ten  copies  of  two  several  documents  of  that  kind,  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  State,  which  have  been  received  from  that 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  several  custom- 
houses. One  of  each  of  these  letters  is  to  be  delivered  to  every  ship  or 
vessel,  being  actually  and  bona  fide  the  property  of  one  or  more  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  captain  shall  have  duly  made  oath  to  the 
effect,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  certificate,  printed  under  that 
which  is  in  Dutch  and  English,  the  substance  and  purport  of  which  oath 
is  comprised  in  the  10th,  ilth,  13th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  lines  of  the  said 
printed  certificate.  To  this  the  captain  is  to  be  duly  sworn  before  some 
of&cer  qualified  to  administer  oaths.    •    •    • 

^^  The  certificate  is  then  to  be  signed  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  public 
seal  (or  if  he  has  no  public  seal,  his  private  seal)  is  to  be  affixed.  The 
blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  copies  of  th<* 
sea-letter  by  the  collector,  and  in  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
copies  of  the  certificate  by  the  magistrate  or  judge.    *    •    • 

''  You  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  sea-letters  you  shall  receive 
firom  time  to  time,  and  you  will  keep  a  record  thereof,  and  of  your 
disposition  of  them,  showing  the  names  of  the  vessels  (with  their 
masters  and  owners)  for  which  they  were  issued,  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  vessels  shall  belong,  the  date  at  which  you  issue 
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theui,  the  officer  before  whom*  the  captain  shall  be  sworn,  the  burdens 
or  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ladings  on  board  of  them. 

'^  Of  these  yon  will  be  pleased  to  make  an  abstract  by  way  of  return, 
up  to  the  last  day  of  every  revenue  quarter,  and  to  transmit  the  s^me 
to  this  office,  with  a  note  of  the  sea-letters  received  aud  issued  during 
such  quarter,  and  of  the  quantity  remaining  on  hand. 

^' These  documents  being  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States, 
not  only  as  they  regard  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  state  of 
peace  by  the  owners,  navigators,  aud  builders  of  ships,  but  also  as  they 
affect  the  importation  of  our  supplies,  and  the  exportation  of  our  pro- 
duce, at  peace  charges,  you  will  execute  the  business  in  relation  to  them 
with  proportionate  circumspection  and  care." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Sec.  of  Treasnry,  to  Mr.  Lamb,  collector  of  customs  for  New 
York,  May  13,  1793;  cited  in  Sleght  v,  Hartehorne,  2  JoIidh.  N.  Y.,  535. 

^'  1  send  you  the  forms  of  the  passports  given  here — the  one  in  three 
columns  is  that  now  used,  the  other  having  been  soon  discontinued. 
Ir  is  determined  that  they  shall  be  given  in  our  own  ports  only,  and  to 
serve  but  for  oue  voyage.  It  has  also  been  determined  that  they  shall 
be  given  to  all  vessels  bona  fide  owned  by  American  citizens  wholly^ 
whether  built  here  or  not.  Our  property,  whether  in  the  form  of  vessels, 
cargoes,  or  anything  else,  has  a  right  to  pass  the  seas  untouched  by  any 
nation,  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  where  a 
vessel  was  built,  but  where  is  she  owned t  To  the  security  which  the 
law  of*  nations  gives  to  snch  vessels  against  all  nations  are  added  par- 
ticular stipulations  with  three  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Had  it  not 
been  in  our  power  to  enlarge  our  national  stock  of  shipping  suddenly  in 
the  present  exigency,  a  great  proportion  of  our  produce  must  have  re- 
mained on  our  hands  for  want  of  the  means  of  transportation  to  market. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  a  great  proportion  is  in  that  predicament.  The  most 
rigorous  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  vessel  not  wholly  and 
bona  fide  owned  by  American  citizens  from  obtaining  our  passports. 
It  is  much  our  interest  to  prevent  the  competition  of  other  nations  from 
taking  from  us  the  benefits  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  neu- 
trality of  our  flag :  and  I  think  we  may  be  very  sure  that  few,  if  any, 
will  be  Irauduleutly  obtained  within  our  ports.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morris,  Jane  13,  1793.    MSS.  Inst.,  Ministers. 

^^  There  is  no  authority  in  law  warranting  an  American  minister  in 
China  '  to  grant  sea-letters  or  any  documents  of  a  like  character  to 
foreign  vessels  purchased  by  Americans  residing  in  Ohina,  designed  to 
be  used  in  the  coasting  trade  of  that  country. '" 

Mr.  Bnchanan,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Feb.  17,  1849.    MSS.  Inst.,  China. 

*^The  law  of  nations  does  not  require  a  register  or  any  other  par- 
ticular paper  as  expressive  of  the  ship's  national  character.  Laws  de- 
scribing the  kind  of  papers  vessels  must  carry  are  considered  as  regu- 
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lations  parely  local  and  municipal,  for  parposes  of  pablic  policy,  and 
vary  in  different  countries.  As  evidence  that  the  vessel  has  changed 
owners,  the  bill  of  sale  is  required  by  the  practice  of  maritime  courts, 
and  is  generally  satisfactory.  Sir  William  Scott  says :  '  A  bill  of  sale 
is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  of  all  countries  would 
look.  It  is  the  universal  instrument  of  transfer  of  ships  in  the  usage 
of  all  maritime  countries.'" 

Mr.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Hr.  Mason,  Feb.  19, 1866.    M8S<  Inat.,  Franoe. 

The  Stonewall,  a  vessel  owned  in  the  United  States,  was  sold  and  de- 
livered to  the  Japanese  Government  in  American  waters.  She  then 
became  a  Japenese  vessel,  and  on  her  arriving  at  Japan,  during  the 
civil  war  there  raging,  was  out  of  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  diplomatic  or  naval. 

Mr.  Seward,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Bir.  Talkenbnrgh,  Apr.  30, 1868.  MSS.  Inat.,  Japan. 

[The  Consular  Begulations]  '^stated  that  foreign  built  vessels,  pur- 
chased and  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  pur- 
chased of  belligerents  or  neutrals,  during  a  war  to  which  the  United  States 
are  not  a  party,  or  in  peace,  of  foreign  owners,  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion and  flag  of  the  United  States  as  the  property  'of  American  citizens.' 
The  dame  instructions,  however,  require  that  the  purchase  should  have 
been  in  good  faith.  The  purpose  of  the  authority  to  consulfl  in  the  matter 
obviously  was  to  enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  abroa  I 
to  buy  foreign-built  vessels  for  lawful  trade.  It  was  not  intended  to 
sanction  a  simulated  purchase  of  such  vessels,  to  be  employed  in  hostile 
operations  against  countries  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 
Although,  if  the  purchase  in  this  instance  was  a  bona  fide  transaction, 
it  may  be  that  a  vessel  so  employed  by  the  purchaser  may  not  have 
technically  violated  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States,  still  her 
employment  in  the  business  in  which  those  vessels  engaged,  while  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  this  country,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  act,  and 
at  variance  with  the  friendship  then  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  point  of  fact,  the  examination 
which  has  been  made  has  given  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  the  alleged 
purchase  of  the  vessels  referred  to  was  a  bona  fide  transaction,  for  a 
a  valuable  consideration,  or  was  only  simulated  in  order  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  might  be  used  to  screen  them  from  capture  by  the 
Neapolitan  navy  on  their  way  to  and  from  Sicily.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  authority  or  the  countenance  of  this  Oovernmeut  should 
be  employed  in  behalf  of  a  claim  if  it  should  prove  to  be  of  this  latter 
character.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Jan.  29, 1877.  MSS.  Inst.,  Ital^^  See  Mr. 
Fish  to  Sir  £.  Thornton,  Mar.  7,  1875.  MSS.  Inst.,  Or.  Brit.;  For.  Bel.. 
1876. 

^^  Mr.  Gibbs'  dispatch.  No.  328,  of  the  7th  ultimo,  has  been  received. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  circular  from  the  Peruvian  forei|^ 
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office,  which  had  b^en  addressed  to  the  legation,  inqairing,  Ist,  as  to  the 
requisites  pursuant  to  law  for  a  merchant  vessel  to  be  regarded  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States ;  2d,  as  to  the  conditions  required  by  law 
for  a  foreign  vessel  to  display  in  good  faith  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

'^  In  view  of  Mr.  Oibbs'  dispatch,  I  have  to  state  that  his  answer  to 
the  first  question  appears  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  provision  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  to  which  reference  is  made.  His  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  in  stating  that  there  is  no  law  which  permits  a  foreign 
vessel  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  is  also  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  might,  however,  have  been  added  that  there  is  no  prohibition 
of  such  use  by  a  foreign  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  penalty  provided  therefor.  You  are  aware  that  the  Con- 
sular Regulations  provide  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  vessels  abroad 
by  citizens,  and  (§  220)  that  if  such  purchase  is  in  good  faith  it  en- 
titles the  vessel  to  protection  as  the  lawful  property  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  practice  of  making  such  purchases  has  advanta- 
geously been  pursued  from  the  origin  of  this  Government.  There  may 
have  been  instances  in  which  it  has  been  abused  by  collusion  between 
a  consul  and  the  parties  to  the  sale.  If,  however,  circumstances  justify 
on  the  part  of  that  officer  an  opinion  that  the  sale  was  honest,  and  that 
the  vessel  has  really  become  the  property  of  a  citizen,  she  may  properly 
fly  the  flag  of  the  owner's  country  as  an  indication  of  her  ownership, 
and  as  an  emblem  of  his  nationality." 

Mr.  E^arts,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Christianoy,  May  8,  1879.    MSS.  Inst.,  Peru; 
For.  Rel.,  1879. 

'^It  is  notorious  that  a  maritime  war  scarcely  ever  occurs  when  at 
least  one  of  the  belligerents  does  not  seek  to  protect  more  or  less  of  its 
shipping  by  a  neutral  flag.  In  some  instances  this  may  honestly  be 
done,  but  sales  of  vessels  of  belligerents  to  neutrals  in  apprehension  of 
war,  or  when  hostilities  may  have  actually  broken  out,  are  always  more 
or  less  liable  to  suspicion,  and  such  transactions  justify  the  strictest 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  who  thereby  may  have  been  de- 
frauded of  his  right  to  capture  enemy's  property.  There  are  various 
circumstances  tending  to  show  the  good  faith,  or  the  reverse,  of  such 
transfers.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  ability  of  the  alleged  pur- 
chaser to  pay  for  his  bargain. 

^^  If,  prior  to  the  sale,  he  was  notoriously  incapable  of  making  any 
such  purchase,  or  if  his  previous  pursuits  did  not  fit  him  for  the  use  of 
the  property,  these  and  other  obvious  circumstances  will  tend  to  show 
a  want  of  that  good  faith  which  alone  can  impart  the  rights  of  a  neutral 
to  a  vessel  so  acquired.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  instances  are  not  want- 
ing where  impecunious  citiTsens  of  the  United  States  have  claimed  to  be 
the  purchasers  of  foreign  craft,  and  in  some  of  them  have  actually  had 
the  hardihood  to  apply  to  this  Department  for  its  interposition,  when 
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the  terms  of  their  contract  may  not,  in  their  opinioo,  have  been  complied 
with  by  the  other  party. 

^^  The  acceptance  of  the  pretended  ownership  of  a  foreigo-bnilt  ship 
has  nndoabtedly  proved  prolitable  to  many  American  citizens.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  during  the  great  wars  between  maritime  states, 
growing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  United  States  were  at 
peace.  Ship-owners  of  this  country,  also,  probably  found  a  neutral  flag 
a  convenient  cover  for  their  property  during  our  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  this  country. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  when  these  hostilities  were  brought  to 
a  close,  Congress  rejected  the  application  of  parties  who  asked  to  have 
those  of  their  vessels  renationalized  which  had  been  transferred  under 
the  circumstances  referred  to. 

^'  It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  whep  it  prescribed  the 
national  flag,  that  it  should  be  used  only  by  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
as  deflned  by  law.  No  such  intention,  however,  is  expressed  in  any 
statute.  As  a  citizen  is  not  prohibited  from  purchasing  and  employing 
abroad  a  foreign^-built  ship,  when  such  purchase  is  made  in  good  faith, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  fly  the  flag  of  his  country  as  an 
indication  of  ownership.  This  is  frequently  and  constantly  done,  espe- 
cially in  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  waters.  It  also  appears  from  Mr. 
Osborn's  letter  to  you  that  there  are  American  vessels  of  foreign  build 
frequenting  Chilian  ports,  which  were  bought  years  ago.  The  right  of 
these  vessels  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  ques> 
tioned  by  this  Department,  and  probably  would  be  respected  by  any 
court  of  admiralty. 

'^  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  regulations  in  authorizing  a  consul  to 
authenticate  and  record  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  foreign-built  vessel,  bestow  a 
great  power  and  responsibility  on  that  officer  in  making  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  the  sole  judge  of  the  good  faith  of  the  trausactiou. 
There  must  have  been,  and  may  be,  times  and  occasions  when  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse  such  a  power  may  have  been,  and  may  be,  irresistible. 
Although  the  validity  of  the  transfer  may,  in  the  end,  be  judicially  in- 
quired into,  much  harm  might  result  from  a  simulated  sale,  before  a 
flnal  decision  on  the  subject  could  be  reached.  Still  the  possible  abuse 
of  power  by  a  consul  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  abrogating  the  power, 
especially  if  Congress  should  abstain  from  forbidding  the  purchase  and 
use  abroad  of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  citizens." 

Same  to  sftme,  May  20, 1879;  <M. 

^^  Section  4190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  ^  no  sea-letter  or 
other  document  certifying  or  proving  any  vessel  to  be  the  property  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued  except  to  vessels  duly 
registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 
U)  vessels  which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States^  aud 
furnished  with  or  entitled  to  sea-letters  or  other  eustomhouse  doca- 
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ments.'  This  seotioD  clearly  recognises  the  rifj^ht  of  American  citizens 
to  become  the  owuers  of  foreign-bailt  vessels. 

<*  There  is,  however,  no  law  which  in  express  terms  permits  a  foreign 
vessel  so  owned  by  an  American  citizen  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  no^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  prohibition  of  snch  use  by 
a  foreign  vessel  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
penalty  provided  therefor.    •    ♦    • 

<^It  is  known  •  •  •  that  there  are  many  vessels  thus  purchased 
and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  doing  business  on  the 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Pern  and  other. South  American  countries,  and  that 
while  there  is  no  specific  provision  of  law,  either  permissive  or  prohibi- 
tory on  the  subject  of  such  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  the  .long-established  practice  of  these  vessels  to  sail 
under  that  flag.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Department  does  not 
feel  disposed  at  the  present  moment  to  issue  any  more  or  specific  in- 
structions on  the  subject,  and  especially  any  that  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  American  citizens  owning  such  prop, 
erty.'' 

Mr.  Evarta,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osborne,  June  9, 1S79.    M8S.  Inst.,  Chili. 

"  Your  dispatch  No.  77,  of  November  5, 1879,  has  been  received.  You 
express  in  it  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  definite  and 
precise  declaration  of  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  ministers 
and  consuls  of  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  our  naval  oflicers, 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  American  flag  by  foreign-built  ships, 
claimed  to  have  been  purchased  by  American  citizens  from  subjects  or 
citizens  of  a  belligerent  power,  during  the  existence  of  an  actual  war 
between  such  belligerent  Government  and  another  belligerent,  towards 
both  of  which  our  Government  maintains  the  position  of  a  neutral.  You 
say  that  if  left  to  your  own  judgment,  you  would  decide  at  once  and 
without  reserve  that  any  transfer  made  by  citizens  of  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  during  the  pending  war,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  good  faith  and  validity, 
should  be  treated  e^s  prima  facte  fraudulent  and  void ;  and  that  it  should 
be  so  held,  as  well  by  our  consuls  as  by  our  naval  officers,  until  clear 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  and  good  faith  of  the  transfer 
should  be  produced.  You  then  go  on  to  say  that  your  doubts  in  regard 
to  the  matter  arise  from  the  fact  that  you  are  informed  that  this  De- 
partment has  approved  not  only  your  views,  but  also  those  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  Santiago  and  our  consul  at  Valparaiso, 
which  you  say  are  diametrically  opposed  to  yours.  You  then  proceed 
to  state  the  views  of  these  officers  in  a  manner  which,  it  is  necessary  to 
say,  is  not  justified  by  any  dispatches  which  have  been  received  from 
them  at  this  Department  You  next  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Itata,  ex- 
pressing your  opinion  that  that  vessel  is  about  to  assume  again  the 
American  flag,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  Ohilian  merchant  marine 
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will  arrange  itself,  by  means  of  the  fraadolent  transfers,  ander  the  same 
colors.  Yon  ask,  therefore,  for  definite  instmctions  in  view  of  these 
possibilities  as  to  the  dntj  of  diplomatic  representatives  and  consular 
ofScers,  as  well  as  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

^<  This  Department,  in  its  instmctions  nambered  7, 11,  and  23,  to  your 
legation,  and  in  instmctions  of  similar  purport,  nambered  65  and  67,  to 
the  legation  in  Santiago,  has  already  defined  the  principles  which  should 
guide  you  in  the  determination  of  these  questions. 

"  In  reply  to  your  request  for  further  instructions,  this  Department 
can  do  little  more  than  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  leading  principled 
hitherto  laid  down,  relying  upon  your  discretion  and  judgment  for  th«r 
proper  application  in  matters  of  detail,  as  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
fhtme  an  instruction  which  shall  meet  every  possible  incident  as  it  may 
arise. 

^<  The  right  of  Americans  to  buy  foreign-built  vessels  and  to  carry  on 
commerce  with  them  is  clear  and  undoubted.  A  reference  to  paragraphs 
220  and  221  of  the  Consular  Regulations  will  show  how  perfectly  this 
right  is  recognized  and  how  clearly  the  exercise  of  it  is  defined.  It  has 
existed,  ^as  stated  in  instruction  to  your  legation,  No.  11,  of  May  8,  ever 
since  the  origin  of  this  Oovernment  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  col- 
lusion to  take  place  between  consuls  and  American  merchants  in  foreign 
countries  in  connection  with  these  transactions  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  invalidate  a  right  which  exists  independently  of  statute  law  and  which 
is  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  enterprise. 
As  a  consequence  and  adjunct  of  this  right,  the  flying  of  the  American 
flag  cannot  be  absolutely  prohibited*  As  stated  before,  .in  the  above- 
mentioned  instruction,  if  circumstances  justify  on  the  part  of  the  consu- 
lar,officer  an  opinion  that  the  sale  was  honest  and  that  the  vessel  has 
really  become  the  property  of  a  citizen,  she  may  properly  fly  the  flag  of 
the  owner's  country,  as  an  indication  of  such  ownership  and  an  emblem 
of  the  owner's  nationality. 

^<  The  duty  of  the  consul  in  reference  to  these  transactions  is  clearly 
enough  indicated  in  Article  XYII  of  the  Consular  Regulations.  He  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  grant  any  marine  document  or  certificate  of  owner- 
ship, but  he  may  properly  make  record  of  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  office, 
authenticate  its  execution,  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  also  certify  that  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  A  considerable  discretion  and  responsibility  rests  upon  consuls 
in  regard  to  determining  the  good  faith  of  such  transactions.  They  are 
not  to  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  such  transactions  are 
genuine  and  honest  They  are  to  take  notice  of  any  circumstances 
which  would  indicate  that  the  transfer  is  fraudulent,  and  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  the  certificates  referred  to.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  certainly  not  required  to  consider  the  mere  fact  of 
the  transfer  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  to  an  American  citizen  as  an  evi- 
dence of  bad  faith.    The  presumption  is  rather  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
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all  transactions  in  civilized  countries.  In  the  absence  of  any  indications 
of  fraud,  a  sale  in  the  regular  way,  with  the  usual  business  formalities, 
is  to  be  regarded  by  the  consul  as  made  in  good  faith. 

^*  When  such  transactions  have  been  perfected,  and  when  a  consul,  thor- 
oughly satis&e<l  of  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  has  given  his  certificate 
of  the  transfer,of  a  foreign-built  vessel  to  an  American  citizen,  and 
a  vessel  furnished  with  such  consular  certificate  has  been  regularly 
cleared  from  the  port  where  the  consul  referred  to  is  stationed,  and  has 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  consular  officer  or  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States,  it  shoulf  require  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  fraud  to  induce  the  second  consular  officer  to  deny  the  Ameri- 
can character  of  the  vessel,  to  refuse  the  regular  and  necessary  clear- 
ance to  enable  the  vessel  to  pursue  its  voyage,  and  still  more,  to  insist 
upon  such  a  vessel  hauling  down  its  flag.  In  cases  where  a  consular 
officer  or  diplomatic  representative  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  vessel 
has  no  right  to  an  American  certificate  of  side,  and  consequently  no 
right  to  the  use  of  the  American  colors,  he  will  be  justified  in  going  to 
the  extent  indicated ;  but  this  discretionary  power  should  be  used  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  reserve.  ' 

*'  Vessels  in  these  circumstances,  of  course,  cannot  claim  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  and  the  thorough  protection  which  are  accorded  to 
regularly  registered  American  vessels  plying  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  American  owners  domiciled 
abroad,  engaging  in  business  of  this  sort,  take  upon  themselves  all  the 
risks  incident  to  such  traffic.  If  they  are  seized  by  the  war  vessels  of 
one  or  the  other  belligerent  and  carried  into  courts  of  admiralty  as  prizes, 
they  have  no  right  to  demand  from  the  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United 
States  that  they  shall  be  accorded  anything  more  than  fair  treatment 
in  such  courts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  they  are  provided  with  con- 
sular certificates  of  American  ownership  secures  for  them  only  a  pre- 
sumption that  such  is  the  fact,  and  they  are  not  necessarily  for  that 
reason  entitled  to  demand  from  the  legations  of  the  United  States 
anything  more  than  that  protection  afforded  to  every  other  species  of 
property  belonging  to  American  citizens  domiciled  in  foreign  countries. 

<^  In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions  in  regard  to  these  impor- 
tant and  delicate  matters,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  damage  or  danger 
to  American  interests,  and,  in  addition,  to  guard  and  cheriA  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  honest  commerce  be- 
tween nations  engaged  in  hostilities,  reducing  to  the  least  possible  degree 
the  hindrances  to  neutral  trade  which  inevitably  arise  from  a  state  of 
war. 

<'  Tou  wiU,  therefore,  in  all  cases  that  may  arise,  keep  these  considera- 
tions constantly  in  sight,  and  apply  them  with  that  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion which  have  hitherto  won  the  approval  of  the  President.  Your 
action  and  that  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  matter  of  the  Itata,  has 
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been  commended,  beoaase  there  seemed  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the 
regularity  of  the  transfer,  in  virtue  of  which  she  was  displaying  the 
American  flag.  If,  as  you  intimate,  that  vessel  and  her  consorts  are 
now  about  to  resume  our  flag,  and  other  merchant  vessels  are  preparing 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  consul,  under  the 
direction  of  the  legation,  in  that  country  where  these  ships  first  display 
American  colors,  to  inquire  strictly  into  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
transfers,  and  refuse  or  grant  clearances,  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
particular  case.  This  being  done,  it  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  one  Ameri- 
can consul  or  minister  should  not  be  challenged  or  reversed  by  another 
except  upon  the  strongest  proof  of  mistake  or  collusion." 

Mr.  Eyarts,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  ChriBtiancy,  D«e.  26, 1879.    M68.  Inst., Pern; 
For.  Bel.,  1879.    Duplicated  to  Mr.  Osborne.    MSS.  Inst.,  Chili. 

'*I  regret  to  have  to  instruct  you  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  His 
Imperial  M^esty's  Government  a  case  of  wrong  inflicted  by  Russian 
subjects  upon  a  vessel  owned  by  an  American  citizen,  and  entitled 
under  our. laws  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  waters 
and  claim  its  protection  there. 

** The  facts  are  briefly  these: 

^^In  1880  a  small  schooner  of  some  76  tons  burden  was  built  at  a  for- 
eign ship-yard,  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  when  completed  was  sold  to 
an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Lorenz  Heinrich  Petersen,  a  Grerman  by  birth, 
but  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  at  San  Francisco,  August  11, 
1871.  The  schooner  was  sold  under  the  name  of  the  Diana,  in  virtue 
of  a  regular  bill  of  sale,  executed  and  acknowledged  before  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Kanagawa  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1881.  In  con- 
formity with  the  United  States  law  and  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  this  Department,  the  consul-general  certified  the  bill  of  sale,  thos 
evidencing  the  American  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  giving  her  the 
right  to  fly  the  Cnited  States  flag. 

^^Fonr  days  after  her  sale  to  Mr.  Petersen,  and  under  the  command 
of  that  gentleman' as  captain,  the  Diana  sailed  from  Yokohama  under 
the  American  flag,  on  the  23th  of  A|)ril,  1881,  on  her  first  voyage,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  otter  and  seal  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
in  the  Bering,  Gbina,  and  Japan  Seas.  Her  crew,  as  shipped  before 
the  consul-general,  consisted,  besides  the  captain,*  of  a  Geiman  mate, 
named  Oharles  Robert  Oonrad,  a  Oerman  mate  and  hunter,  named 
Friedrich  ^n  Well;  a  Norwegian  hunter,  named  William  Smith;  a 
Japanese  cook,  and  eighteen  Japanese  seamen.  She  hunted  for  otter 
and  seal  among  the  Eurile  group  of  islands,  belonging  to  Japan,  until 
the  beginning  of  October,  1881,  when  rough  weather  came  on  and 
checked  her  operations. 

^<On  the  25th  of  October,  the  Diana,  having  then  sailed  northeasterly 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Copper  Islands  (Medvo  or  Medoi),  a  Russian  pos- 
session, three  boats  were  sent  ashore  to  find  a  landing  and  secure  » 
provision  of  wood  and  water.    When  the  boats  had  come  within  some 
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fifty  yards  of  the  shore^  they  were  fired  apon  by  unseen  persons  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  island.  Three  men,  all  of  them  Japanese  seamen,  were 
killed,  and  five  men  were  wonnded,  of  whom  three  were  Japanese,  the 
others  being  this  Oerman,  von  Well,  and  the  Norwegian,  Smith,  each  of 
whom  was  in  command  of  a  boat.  The  survivors  fled  to  the  Diana, 
which,  after  taking  them  on  board,  raised  the  United  States  flag  at 
half-mast,  displayed  a  signal  of  distress,  and  awaited  some  less  hostile 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  natives  on  shore.  No  response  was 
made  to  the  signals,  and  the  Diana  set  sail  for  the  nearest  port,  Petro- 
pavloosk,  in  search  of  sargical  aid  and  supplies.  She  arrived  there  on 
the  30th  of  October,  and  the  wounded  men  received  prompt  and  con- 
siderate treatment  in  the  Oovernment  hospital. 

"Captain  Pet.ersen  at  once  reported  to  the  governor  of  Petropavloosk 
the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  natives  of  Copper  Island,  and  nrged  that 
a  vessel  should  be  sent  thither  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  punish  the 
offenders.  The  request  was  not  complied  with,  on  the  gronnd  that,  as 
alleged,  the  lateness  of  the  season  made  navigation  dangerous,  and  no 
steps  whatever  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  investigate  the  occur- 
rence. 

"On  the  6th  of  November,  the  governor  summoned  Captain  Petersen 
before  him,  and  inquired  where  he  had  captured  his  fur-seal.  Cap- 
tain Petersen  replied  that  the  skins  on  board  had  been  obtained  in 
Japanese  waters,  at  the  Kurile  groups.  The  governor,  however,  appar- 
ently not  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  ordered  the  seal-sliins  to  be 
sent  ashore,  because,  as  he  said,  they  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
in  Bussian  waters,  where,  by  a  proclamation  (which  has  heretofore  been 
the  occasion  of  instructions  to  your  legation),  the  capture  of  fur-seal  by 
foreign  vessels  is  prohibited.  To  this  order,  founded,  as  would  seem, 
on  mere  suspicion,  and  one  which  the  vessel's  own  log  of  her  cruise  in 
the  Kurile  Islands  would  probably  have  shown  to  be  unwarranted. 
Captain  Petersen  very  naturally  demurred,  whereupon  force  was  em- 
ployed, 14  soldiers  were  sent  on  board  the  schooner,  and  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  skins  were  seized  and  carried  on  shore.  For  these  the 
governor  gave  Captain  Petersen  a  receipt,  and,  it  is  stated,  referred  him 
for  redress  to  the  Bussian  consul  at  Yokohama,  to  whom  he  said  the 
receipt  might  be  shown  in  support  of  any  claim  Captain  Petersen 
might  advance. 

"The  Diana  was  then  allowed  to  sail  for  Yokohama,  and  on  ar- 
riving there,  Captain  Petersen  made  formal  complaint  to  the  United 
States  consul-general,  filing  with  him  a  sworn  statement  in  support  of 
his  claim,  with  affidavits  of  the  European  members  of  his  crew  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  facts  alleged.  A  duplicale  original  of  Captain  Petersen's 
petition  and  copies  of  the  other  depositions  mentioned  are  herewith 
transmitted. 

"  Ton  will  observe  that  Captain  Petersen  claims  indemnification  to 
the  amount  of  $36,000  from  the  Bussian  Government.    In  estimating 
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the  loss,  the  gravity  of  the  outrage  committed  opon  the  defenseless 
boats  of  the  Diana  by  the  inhospitable  natives  of  Medvoi,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  voyage  of  the  vessel,  joined  to  the  actual  seizure  of  valuable 
seal-skins  lawfully  taken  outside  of  Russian  jurisdiction,  are  items  to 
be  considered.  Without  ftirther  investigation,  this  Department  is  not 
prepared  to  state  whether  the  amount  of  Captain  Petersen's  claim  is 
]  easonable  or  not.  Further  inquiry  is  now  being  made  on  this  subject, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  communicated  to  you. 

^^In  addition  to  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  captain,  inasmuch  as  the 
seamen  on  board  of  the  vessel  were  in  actual  service  under  the  United 
States  flag,  this  Oovernment  must  ask  due  indemnity  for  the  five 
wounded  men  and  for  the  families  of  the  three  men  who  were  murdered. 

''You  will  lose  no  time  in  making  earnest  representation  of  this  case 
to  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Gzar,  through  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs.  You  wil],  while  stating  the  facts  and  asking  an  imme- 
diate and  searching  investigation  thereof,  express  the  deep  regret  of 
the  President  on  learning  of  this  savage  attack  committed  upon  in- 
offensive seafarers  by  the  subjects  of  a  power  whose  Just  and  generous 
treatment  of  strangers  on  its  coasts  have  been  so  often  and  of  late  so 
strikingly  manifested.  You  will  say  that  the  President  deems  the  oc- 
casion one  for  the  Sussian  Government  not  only  to  visit  its  severe  dis- 
pleasure on  the  savages  who,  by  this  barbarous  act  have  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  Russian  name,  but  to  tender  also  to  Gaptafn  Petersen 
such  reparation  as  will  insure  the  return  of  the  property  taken  from 
him  on  groundless  suspicion  or  its  fair  value,  as  well  as  make  good  to 
him  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  through  the  deplorable  event.  And 
you  will  further  say  that  this  Government  looks  to  that  of  Russia  for 
suitable  and  just  indemnification  in  the  case  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
seamen  who  at  the  time  of  the  attack  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  simple  and  appropriate  redress 
is  asked  for  each  and  all  of  the  sufferers  in  the  firm  confidence  that  the 
demand  will  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Bussian  Oor 
emment,  and  that  its  response  will  be  prompt  and  adequate." 

Mr.  J.  Dayis,  Acting  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hont,  Aug.  18,  1882.     MSS.  Insii 
Russia. 

On  January  12, 1884,  Mr*  Frelinghuysen  instructed  Mr.  Hunt  to  re- 
frain from  further  pressing  this  claim,  the  reason  being  want  of  a  proper 
case  on  the  merits. 

<'  I  have  received  and  read  with  care  your  number  501,  of  the  4th  ul- 
timo, detailing  the  transfer  of  the  Chinese  Merchants  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  vessels  to  the  American  flag,  July  31  last.  The  transaction 
appears  to  have  been  discreetly  arranged,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
the  vessels  in  question  reverting  under  the  flag  which  they  first  bore 
before  the  line  passed  under  Chinese  control  is  apparent.'' 

Mr.  Frelmghaysen,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Toong,  Oct.  23,  1884.    M8S.  Ihs^m 
China. 
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This  iDStnietioo  refers  to  the  sale,  daring  the  French  Chinese  war  then 
pending,  of  certain  Chinese  vessels  to  Enssell  &  Co.,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Young^s  dispatch  No.  5.01,  and  of  the  volnmi- 
nons  papers  thereto  attached,  gives  no  indication  that  these  vessels  or 
any  of  them,  were  bailt  in  the  United  States,  or  registered  as  sach. 

•*The  recent  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  a  large 
trading  fleet,  heretofore  under  the  Chinese  flag,  has  considerably  en- 
hanced our  commercial  importance  in  the  East.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  vessels  built  or  purchased  by  American  citizens  in  other 
countries  and  e^lusively  employed  in  legitimate  traffic  between  for- 
eign ports  under  the  recognized  protection  of  our  flag,  it  might  be  well 
to  provide  a  uniform  rule  for  their  registration  and  documentation,  so 
that  the  bona  fide  property  rights  of  our  citizens  therein  shall  be  duly 
evidenced  and  properly  guarded." 

President  Arthur,  Fourth  Annual  Message,  1884. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Smithers,  of  the  Chinese  legation,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  No.  58,  dated  August  28,  1885,  we  are  informed  of  the 
resale  of  the  vessels  to  China.  The  closing  paragraph  of  this  dispatch 
is  as  follows :  '^  In  this  connection  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Drummond, 
an  English  barrister  at  law  at  Shanghai,  who  was  the  counsel  of  the 
Chinese  company  at  the  time  the  transfer  took  place  to  Bussell  &  Co., 
has  recently  stated,  over  his  own  signature,  that  the  sale  of  the  ships 
was  a  perfectly  honorable  transaction,  and  that  there  was  no  obligation 
of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Russells  to  return  them  to  the  Chinese. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  after  the  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  continue  the  Eice  subsidy  to  the  American 
firm,  the  property  was  not  only  unrenumerative,  but  would  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  holders." 

For  instraotions  to  Mr.  Smithers,  see  supra,  $  393. 

As  to  this  resale,  see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smithers,  Apr.  20,  1585. 

MSS.  Inst.,  China;  For.  Rel.,  le^ ;  with  inclosare,  giyen  at  large,  supra,  $ 

393. 

*' Was  the  Arctic  such  a  vessel  [a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
to  carry  the  flag]  f  It  is  conceded  that  she  was  not  registered  as 
SQch,  and  that  she  could  not  have  been  so  registered,  as  her  master 
was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  she  was  built  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  was  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  she 
belongs  to  a  numerous  class  of  vessels  navigating  the  waters  of  Japan, 
China,  and  the  North  Pacific,  which,  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  augmenting  largely, 
if  indirectly,  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  are  not  registered  as 
United  States  vessels.  It  has  been  ruled  more  than  once  by  me,  follow- 
ing in  this  a  long  line  of  precedents  in  this  Department,  that  such  ves- 
sels, so  owned,  aiyi  thus  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  permit  no  foreign  nation  to  question- the  regularity  of  the  papers 
of  such  vessels,  assuming  that  they  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  and  are,  without  molestation  to  others,  traversing  the  hi^h  sea& 
A  marked  illustration' of  this  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  an  otter  and 
seal  hnnting  vessel,  the  Diana,  a  vessel  built  in  a  foreign  sbip-TanL 
commanded  by  a  Qermau  captain,  but  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  Diana,  when  engaged  in  her  particular  business  on  the 
North  Pacific,  was  attacked,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Copper 
Island  (Medoi)  by  Bnssian  residents  of  that  island.  This  Department 
at  once  demanded  redress  from  Russia,  and  the  position  was  taken,  in 
instructions  to  Mr.  Hunt,  August  18,  1882,  that,  as  the  Diana,  though 
built  abroad  and  commanded  by  a  German  subject^  was  sold  to  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  ^in  virtue  of  a  regular  bnl  of  sale,  executed 
and  acknowledged  before  the  United  States  consul -general  at  Kansi- 
gawa  on  the  21st  of  April,  1881,'  and  as  the  consul-general,  <  in  ooq 
formity  with  the  United  States  law,  and  with  the  regulations  of  this 
Department,  certified  the  bill  of  sale,  thus  evidencing  the  Amencaii 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  giving  her  the  right  to  fly  the  United 
States  flag,'  she  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  position  I  now  reaffirm  in  reference  to  the 
Arctic." 

Mr.  Bayard,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Oarland,  Oct.  20, 1886.    MSS.  Dom.  L«t. 

^'  Ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  the  creations  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress.  None  can  be  denominated  such,  or  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  or  privileges  thereof,  except  those  registered  or  enrolled 
according  to  the  act  bf  September  1,  1789,  and  those  which,  after  the 
last  day  of  March,  1793,  shall  be  registered  or  enrolled  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  3l8t  December,  1792,  and  must  be  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  commanded  by  a  citizen  of 
the  same. 

<<And  none  can  be  registered  or  enrolled  unless  built  within  the  United 
States  before  or  after  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  belonging  wholly  to  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or,  not  built  within  said  States, 
but  on  the  16th  of  May,  1789,  belonging,  and  thence  continuing  to  be- 
long, to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof;  or  ships  or  vessels  captured  from 
the  enemy,  in  war,  by  a  citizen,  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  or 
adjudged  tx>  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  being  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof.  (1  Stiat.  L., 
§  2,  288.) 

^'  Ships  or  vessels  not  brought  within  these  provisions  of  tiie  acts  of 
Congress,  and  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  or  privileges  thereunto  be 
longing,  are  of  no  more  value  as  American  vessels  than  the  wood  and 
iron  out  of  which  they  are  constructed.  Their  substantial  if  not  entire 
value  consists  in  their  right  to  the  character  of  natignal  vessels,  and  to 
have  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  floating  at  their  mast's  head. 

^^  Congress  having  created,  as  it  were,  this  species  of  property,  and 
conferred  upon  it  it-s  chief  value  under  the  power  g:iven  in  the  GonstitA- 
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tion  to  regalate  commeree,  we  perceive  no  reason  for  entertaining  any 
serioQss  doubt  bat  that  this  power  may  be  extended  to  the  security  and 
protection  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  all  persons  dealing  therein.  The 
jndioial  mind  seems  to  have  generally  taken  this  direction." 

Nelson,  J.,  White's  Bank  r.  Smith,  7  Wall.,  655,  656. 

The  point  decided  in  this  case  i^as  that  under  the  act  of  July  29, 
1850,  the  recording  of  a  mortgage  in  the  office  of  a  collector  of  the  ves- 
sel's home  port  has  the  effect,  irrespective  of  State  legislation,  of  giving 
the  mortgagee  a  preference  over  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee. 
It  was  further  held  that  the  home  port  of  the  vessel  is  the  port  in  which 
the  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  etc.^  should  be  recorded. 

^^  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1817  prohibits  the  importation  of  any 
goods  or  wares  from  any  foreign  port  into  the  United  States  except  in 
two  cases : 

^^  Ist  They  may  be  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  ^  or, 

^^  2d.  In  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  production,  or 
from  which  they  are  most  usually  first  shipped  for  transportation. 
*  ^^  The  claimant's  answer  does  not  bring  him  within  either  of  these 
classes : 

<*  1.  The  Merritt  is  not  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.  The  informa- 
tion alleged — ^it  was  not  denied,  and  that  is  all  the  case  contains  upon 
the  subject — that  the  Merritt  was  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  she  was  a  foreign-built  vessel.  That  she  was  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  did  not  make  her  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  statute  of  1792  only  ships  which  have  been  registered 
in  the  manner  therein  prescribed  shall  be  denominated  or  deemed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  eutitled  to  the  beuefits  or  privileges  apper- 
taining to  such  ships.  There  is  no  allegation  that  tho  Merritt  had  been 
so  registered.  Indeed,  she  could  not  have  been  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  last  referred  to. 

^'2.  The  cargo  of  the  Merritt  was  iron  and  lumber,  t4ie  production  of 
^the  British  provinces  of  Canada,  while  her  owners  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  She  did  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  second  descrip- 
tion of  the  statute  of  1817,  as  a  foreign  vessel  truly  and  wholly  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  country  of  which  the  cargo  was  the  growth  or 
production.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  conceded  by  the  pleadings  that  her 
owners  were  American  citizens.'  The  Merritt,  therefore,  falls  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  act,  and  is  liable  to  forfeiture;  she  was  neither  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  nor  a  foreign  vessel  wliolly  belonging  to  citi 
zens  of  the  country  of  which  her  cargo  was  the  production. 

<'But  the  claimant  seeks  the  benefit  of  the  proviso  of  the  act,  viz 
'That  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  the  vessels  of  any  foreign 
nation  which  has  not  adopted,  and  shall  not  adopt,  a  similar  regula- 
tion.'   He  alleges  that  neither  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  nor  the 
province  of  Canada  has  adopted  similar  regulations. 
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^^  The  case  does  not  show  that  the  Merritt  has  any  of  the  evidences 
of  being  a  British  ship.  She  produces  no  register,  or  certificate,  or 
docament  of  any  kind  to  entitle  her  to  make  that  claim.  The  fact  that 
she  is  foreign  bnilt  does  not  prove  it.  Proof  even  that  she  was  built  in 
Great  Britain  would  not  establish  it.  Pirates  and  rovers  may  issue 
from  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  ports.  The  documents  a  vessel 
carries  furnish  the  only  evidence  of  *her  nationality.  Of  these  the  Mer- 
ritt  is  entirely  destitute,  so  far  as  the  case  shows.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  bring  her  within  the  terms  of  the  proviso." 

Hunt,  J„  The  Merritt,  17  Wall.,  585/. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  a  vessel  built  in  Canada,  but  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  loaded  with  Canada  products,  can- 
not be  regarded  either  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  fbreign 
vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  country  of  which  the  cargo  was 
the  growth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  that  if  she  was  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  products  of  Canada  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
she  was  subject  to  forfeiture  under  the  act  of  March  1,  1817.  (3  Stat. 
L.,  351.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Judge 
Hunt,  the  Merritt  had  *^no  register,  certificate,  or  document  of  any 
kind"  to  show  her  nationality.  It  was,  however,  conceded  by  the 
pleadings  that  her  owners  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

^^  It  is  to  be  understood  that  every  vessel  of  the  United  States  which 
is  afloat  is  bound  to  have  with  her,  from  the  officers  of  her  home  port, 
either  a  register  or  an  enrollment.  The  former  is  used  when  she  is  en 
gaged  in  a  foreign  voyage  or  trade,  and  the  latter  when  she  is  engaged 
in  domestic  commerce,  usually  called  the  coasting  trade.  If  found 
afloat,  whether  by  steam  or  sail,  without  one  or  the  other  of  these,  and 
without  the  right  one  with  reference  to  the  trade  she  is  engaged  in,  or  the 
place  where  she  is  found,  she  is  entitled  to  no  protection  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  liable  to  seizure  for  such  violation  of  the 
law,  and  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  high  seas,  can  claim  no  rights 
as  an  American  vessel." 

Miller,  J.,  Badger  v.  Gatierez,  111  U.  8.,  736,  737. 

■ 

In  this  case  it  is  held  that  a  collector  who  detains  a  ship's  papers, 
when  the  ship  is  not  under  seizure,  and  when  her  papers  are  not  depos- 
ited with  him  for  the  purposes  of  entry  and  clearance,  subjects  himself 
to  an  action  for  damages. 

As  to  the  statutes  regulating  the  duties  of  consuls  in  respect  to 
registered  vessels,  the  .following  rulings  of  Attorneys-Oeneral  may  be 
cited: 

Section  4309,  Revised  Statutes,  does  not  require  the  papers  of  an 
American  vessel  in  a  foreign  port  to  be  delivered  to  the  consul,  exc^t 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  entry  at  the  costom-hoose. 

4  Op.,  390,  Mason,  1845 
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The  master  of  a  vessel,  on  her  ^< arrival''  in  a  foreign  port,  is  not 
compellable  to  deposit  her  papers  with  the  consul,  unless  the  arrival 
be  such  as  involves  entry  in  the  custom-house  and  clearance. 

6  Op.,  163,  CaahiDg,  1853 ;  9  iM.,  256,  Black,  1858. 

Masters  of  American  vessels  are  subject  to  suit  for  forfeiture  in  the 
name  of  the  consul  for  omission  to  deposit  with  him  the  papers  a^ccord- 
ing  to  law,  but  not  to  indictment.    (Bev.  Stat,  §  4310.) 

7  Op.,  395,  CaBhing,  1855. 

The  master  of  an  American  vessel  sailing  to  or  between  ports  in  the 
British  North  American  provinces  is  required,  on  arriving  at  any  sach 
port,  to  deposit  his  ship's  papers  with  the  American  consul. 

11  Op.,  72,  Bates,  1866. 

Section  1720,  Bevised  Statutes,  does  not  change  or  affect  the  duties 
of  masters  of  American  vessels  running  regularly  by  weekly  or  monthly 
trips  or  otherwise,  to  or  between  foreign  ports,  as  imposed  by  act  of 
1803.    (2  Stat.  L.,  203 ;  Bev.  Stat.,  §  4309.) 
lUd. 

If  an  American  vessel  is  obliged  by  the  law  or  usage  prevailing  at  a 
foreign  port  to  effect  an  entry,  and  she  does  enter  conformably  to  the 
local  law  or  usage,  her  coming  to  such  foreign  port  amounts  to  an  ar- 
rival within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1803  (2  Stat.  L.,  203; 
Bev.  Stat.,  §  4309),  independently  of  any  ulterior  destination  of  the 
vessel,  or  the  time  she  may  remain  or  intend  to  remain  at  such  port,  or 
the  particular  business  she  may  transact  there. 
Ibid. 

The  question  of  port  jurisdiction  of  consuls  over  seamen  and  shipping 
has  been  already  discussed. 

Supra,  $  124. 

<<  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  you  that  I  have  carefully  considered 
the  questions  presented  for  your  opinion  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  of  November  last,  which 
letter  was  referred  by  you  to  me,  with  the  direction  that  I  should  pre- 
pare an  opinion  on  the  same,  and  I  beg  to  report  the  following  as  my 
opinion  : 

^<  The  first  question  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

<*  ^  Is  a  foreign-built  vessel,  not  a  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
but  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  bear  the 
flag  of  the  Un'ted  States  f 

^'And  to  this  question  my  answer  is  yes. 

^'  I  do  not  find  that  any  statute  law  of  the  United  States  in  any  way 
declares  what  vessels  shall  or  what  vessels  shall  not  carry  the  fliig  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  so-called  navigation  laws  declare,  to  speak 
generally,  that  only  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  can  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the  United 
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Stiites,  and  farther,  that  uo  other  than  registered  vessels  shall  be  de- 
nominated and  deemed  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  Stateii,  entitled 
to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  such  ships  or  vessels. 
(See  act  of  31st  Dec,  1792, 1  Stat.  L.,  p.  287.) 

^^  The  benefits  and  privileges  reserved  by  the  act  above  cited  to  reg- 
istered vessels  of  the  United  States  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  restrict  the 
right  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  but  refer  particularly  to 
certain  commercial  benefits  and  privileges  which,  by  various  laws  of  the 
United  States,  are  given  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States ; 
that  is,  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that  ship- building 
in  the  United  States  may  be  encouraged. 

'<  While  the  navigation  laws  give  such  commercial  privileges  to  ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  States,  they  in  no  way  forbid  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  own  vessels  built  in  other  countries,  nor  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  any  way  denied  to  such  foreign-built  vessel- 
if  they  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

''  So  held  Mr.  Cushing,  in  1854  (6  Op.,  638),  and  so  held  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, Acting  Attorney-General,  on  August  31,  1870.  (See  opinion,  not 
printed.)  The  question  submitted  to  Mr.  Gushing  by  Mr.  Marcy,  referred 
directly  to  the  right  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Cushing 
replied :  ^  Upon  full  consideration,  therefore,  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
subject,  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  right  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  purchase  a  foreign  ship  of  a  belligerent  power, 
and  this  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  belligerent  port  or  a  central 
port,  or  even  upon  the  high  seas,  provided  the  purchase  be  made  bona 
fide^  and  the  property  be  passed  absolutely  and  without  reserve,  and  the 
ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  and  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.^ 

*^  Mr.  Cushing's  opinion  is  in  terms  limited  to  vessels  purchased  from 
belligerents,  but  if  foreign-built  vessels  so  purchased  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  still 
more  are  vessels  purchased  from  foreign  nations  in  time  of  peace  en- 
titled to  such  protection. 

'^  You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Cushing  directly  answers  the  first  question 
of  Mr.  Fish,  for  he  declares  that  the  ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled 
to  bear  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  I  should  now  simply  refer  to 
this  opinion  as  an  answer  to- the  question  submitted  by  Mr.  Fish  had 
not  Mr.  Talbot  in  a  certain  way  dtssented  therefrom. 

"  In  answei'  to  questions  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Creswell,  Post- 
master-General, Mr.  Talbot  says:  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my 
opinion  that  this  class  of  property,  namely,  vessels  once  foreign  and  now 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are,  in  the  words  of  your  ques- 
tion, entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  (Government  of  this  country  ;  the 
word  protection  heie  being  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  and  signifying 
protection  from  depredation  or  injury  to  foreign  Governments  or  pow- 
ers.' So  far  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Cushing,  but  farther  on  he  saya;  *I 
refrain  from  expressing  concurrence  with  Mr.  Cushing's  opinion  that 
such  vessels  are  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  While  it 
might  be  true  in  a  certain  sense,  yet  I  hesitate  to  assent  to  it  as  a  truth 
having  practical  force.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  declaring  a  vessel  en- 
tilled  to  bear  the  flag  of  a  nation  when  she  can  have  on  board  no  docu- 
ment known  to  international  law  as  witnessing  that  title,  and  I  appre- 
hend belligerent  cruisers  upon  the  sea  and  prize  courts  upon  the  shore 
would  give  effect  to  this  doubt' 
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"  Thus  Mr.  Talbot  agrees  with  Mr.  Gashing  that  any  ship  owned  by 
4Mtizeu8  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  but  while  H^r.  Gushing  would  give  to  any  such  ship  the  right  to 
carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Talbot  hesitates  to  give  the 
right  to  carry  that  flag  to  any  ship  not  registered,  that  is,  to  spiak  gen- 
erally, to  any  foreign-built  ship.  Mr.  Gushing  regards  tht^;  bill  of  sale 
a8  the  true  evidence  of  American  ownership,  the  one  best  known  to  in- 
ternational law,  while  Mr.  Talbot  regards  the  register  as  the  only  docu- 
ment recognized  by  prize  courts. 

^^  1  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  right.  A  flag  is  but  the  outwaj^d 
symbol  which  a  ship  carries  to  show  her  nationality,  and  this  nationality 
is  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  as  determined  by  the  nationality  of 
her  owners.  A  ship's  flag  therefore  should  properly  correspond  with  her 
actual  ownership.  Frequently  in  prize  courts  questions  arise  as  to  the 
ownership  of  a  certain  vessel,  but  when  that  question  is  determined 
the  nationality  of  the  ship  is  determined  and  the  court  practically  say, 
this  vessel  is  owned  b^^  citizens  of  a  certa.in  country,  she  is  entitfed  to 
the  protection  of  that  country,  she  should  carry  the  flag  of  that  country, 
and  must  be  condemned  or  released  as  the  property  of  citizens  of  that 
country. 

^^  The  court  may  examine  various  papers  and  witnesses  to  ascertain 
the  true  ownership,  and  when  there  is  a  register  that  document  may  be 
among  these  papers,  but  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell,  '  a  bill  of  sale 
is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  of  all  countries  would 
look.  It  is  fhe  universal  instrument  of^the  transfer  of  ships  in  the 
usage  of  all  mai'itime  countries.'  (The  Sisters,  5  G.  Bob.,  Id5 ;  see  3 
Kent's  Gom.,  130.) 

^^  The  flag,  then,  the  outward  symbol  of  ownership,  should  properly 
correspond  with  the  bill  of  sale,  the  uuiv.ersal  instrument  of  the  actual 
ownership  of  a  vessel. 

"  So  has  the  flag  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  outward  symbol  of  na- 
tionality that  even  in  solemn  treaties  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  such  natiouality,  and  in  this  way  the  word  flag 
is  used  in  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  Paris,  for  example : 

'^  The  2d  article  provides  that  the  neutral  flag  {le  pavilion  neutre) 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

'^Aud  again,  the  3d  article  provides  that  neutral  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the 
enemy's  flag  (^ous  pavilion  ennemi), 

*^  These  rules  release  neutral  goods  iu  an  enemy's  ship  in  certain  cases, 
but  still  the  ship  may  be  condemned  because  she  carries  the  enemy's 
flag,  that  is,  because  she  is  owned  by  citizens  of  an  enemy's  country, 
and  this  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  she  was  built  in  another  country. 

''  If,  then,  vessels  must  be  protected  and  may  be  condemned  because 
they  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  certainly  they  must 
not,  except  by  express  statute,  be  held  as  forbidden  to  carry  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  but  the  sign  they  show  to  give  n(>tice  that 
they  are  entitled  to  that  protection.  Without  doubt  Gongress  could 
have  forbidden  any  foreign  built  ship  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  not  done  so.  Previous  to  1854,  the  registry  laws  of 
Great  Britain  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  held  that  though  a  foreign-built  ship  could  not 
he  entitled  to  a  British  register,  yet  if  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects 
such  a  ship  was  entitled  to  British  protection.  (See  cases  cited  by  Mr. 
Gushing.) 
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"  By  th6  act  of  17  and  18  Victoria,  ch.  104  (Ang.  10, 1854),  all  ships, 
wherever  built,  became  entitled  to  receive  a  British  register,  provided 
they  were  owned  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Formerly  a  British  reg- 
ister was  an  evidence  that  a  ship  was  built  and  owned  in  Great  Britain; 
now  a  British  register  is  simply  evidence  that  a  ship  is  owned  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is,  as  it  were,  but  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  bill  of  sale. 
Former]^'  a  foreign-built  ship  could  not  be  registered  as  a  British  ship, 
but  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  provided  she  was 
owned  by  British  subjects.  Now  every  vessel  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects can  have  a  British  register,  and  the  statute  denies  the  right  tonae 
the  British  flag  to  any  vessel  which  does  not  have  a  British  register, 
that  is,  which  vices  not  have  the  official  evidence  that  she  is  owned  by 
British  subjects. 

'^  While  the  British  registry  law  has  changed,  the  United  States  law 
remains  the  same.  The  British  law  gives  no  exclusive  privileges  to  ves- 
sels built  in  Great  Britain,  but  denies  the  right  to  carry  its  flag  to  any 
vessel  not  having  an  official  register  as  the  evidence  of  her  Britisb 
ownership,  while  the  United  States  does  not  deny  its  flag  or  protection 
to  any  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  restricts  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  its  commerce  to  those  vessels  which  carry  an 
official  register  as  the  evidence  that  they  were  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States.  A  British  built  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  registered  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United 
States ;  she  cannot  carry  the  British  flag;  she  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  but  the  ont- 
ward  sign  that  she  is  entitled  to  that  protection ;  no  statutes  forbid  her 
to  carry  that  flag,  and  without  such  express  statute  I  cannot  think  that 
right  should  be  deuied  her. 

"Under  the  present  laws,  in  my  opinion,  any  vessel  wholly  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  might,  under  existing  laws,  if  generally 
acted  upon,  be  the  source  of  some  embarrassment,  for  the  Unite<l  States 
may  be  called  upon  to  protect  a  vessel  carrying  its  flag  without  pos- 
sessing any  official  evidence  that  such  vessel  is  entitled  to  that  protec- 
tion; but  stiil  more  embarrassment  would  seem  to  me  to  result  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Talbot,  should  the  United  States  be  called  upon  to  protect 
a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  though  sailing  under  a 
foreign  flag. 

"  1  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Fish, 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  '  Which  of  the  below-mentioned  acts  of  Congress  are  applicable  to 
foreign-built  vessels  which  are  not  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  but  which  are  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States! 

*«  'Act  of  28th  February,  1803;  2  Stat.  L.,  203,  particulariy  the  2d  and 
3d  sections.    (See  Consular  Eegulations  1870,  21:^.) 

''  'Act  of  20th  July,  1840 :  5  Stat.  L.,  394.  (See  Consular  Regulations 
1870,  217.) 

'« 'Act  of  29th  July,  1850;  9  Stat.  L.,  140, section  6.  (See  Consular  Reg- 
ulations 1870,  222.) 

"  'Act  of  August  18, 1856 ;  11  Stat.  L.,  52,  particularly  the  sections  25 
to  28,  inclusive.    (See  Consular  Regulations  1870,  239.) 

"  'Act  of  August  5, 1861 ;  12  Stat.  L.,  315.  (See  Consular  Regulations 
1870,254.) 

"  'Act  Of  February  19,  1862 ;  12  Stat.  L.,  340.  (See  Consular  Regula- 
tious  1870)  255.) 
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<«  <Act  of  April  2%  1864 ;  13  Stat.  L.,  61.  (See  Consular  Begnlations 
1870,  262.) 

'<  'Act  of  Jane  28, 1864 :  13  Stat  L.,  201.  (See  Gonsalar  Begnlations 
1870,  264.) 

'^  <Act  of  June  29, 1870 ;  16  Stat.  L.,  169.  (See  Consular  Begnlations 
1870, 271.0 

^^  This  second  inqniry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  2d 
and  3d  sections  of  the  act  of  28th  February,  1803. 

''The  1st  section  of  this  act  provides  what  shall  be  done  by  the 
master  of  any  vessel  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage  before  a  clearance  be 
jg^ranted  to  her,  and  what  he  shall  do  on  his  arrival  at  the  first  port  of 
the  United  States.  . 

''  The  2d  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  master  or  commander  of 
a  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
sail  from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  on  his  arrival  at  a  foreign  port, 
to  deposit  his  register,  sea-letter,  etc.,  with  the  consul,  which  register, 
sea-letter,  etc.,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  deliver  to  such  mas- 
ter or  commander  on  his  producing  to  him  a  clearance  fix)m  the  proper 
ofBcer  of  the  port  where  the  ship  or  vessel  may  be, 

*'  The  3d  section  provides  that  whenever  a  ship  or  vessel  belonging 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  in  a  foreign  country  and 
her  company  discharged,  or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  with  his  own  consent,  be  discharged  in  a  foreign 
country,  three  months'  pay  over  and  above  Ihe  wages  which  may  then 
be  due  iko  all  mariners  or  seamen  on  board  who  may  be  designated  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  consul 
by  the  master  or  commander  of  that  vessel. 

'^  In  1831  some  questions  arose  as  to  whether  the  act  of  1803  (particu- 
larly the  first  three  sections  thereof)  was  applicable  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  a  foreign  nation  or  people  on  which  American  seamen  were 
employed  or  in  which  American  citizens  were  interested  as  owners. 

*'  The  matter  being  referred  to  Mr.  Berrien,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (2  Op.,  448),  that  in  his  opinion  this  act  was  confined  ^to 
vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  constituting  a  part 
of  her  mercantile  marine  by  sailing  under  her  flag.' 

^*In  terms  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Berrien  would  make  these  sections  (quot- 
ing Mr.  Fish)  ^applicable  to  vessels  which  are  not  registered  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  but  which  are  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,'  for,  if  my  opinion  before  given  is  correct,  such  vessels 
may  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense, 
constitute  part  of  her  mercantile  marine. 

"  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Berrien  particularly  consid- 
ered the  question  as  to  whether  any  foreign-built  vessel  conld  carry  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  but  he  evidently  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
act  of  1803  was  confined  to  vessels  that  had  a  United  States  register, 
for  he  interpreted  the  same  according  to  the  terms  of  the  1st  and  2d 
sections  thereof,  which  sections  are  evidently  confined  to  vessels  that 
have  a  United  States  register.  Therefore,  while  Mr.  Berrien  confined 
this  act  in  terms  to  vessels  constituting  a  part  of  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  United  States  by  sailing  under  her  flag,  it  is  evident  from  the  argu- 
ment he  used  that  so  far  as  he  considered  the  question  he  regcirded  the 
words  ^  constituting  a  part  of  her  mercantile  marine  by  sailing  under 
her  flag,'  as  synonymous  with  the  words  *  having  a  United  States  reg- 
ister.' 

^^  Mr.  Berrien  most  therefore  be  held  to  have  construed  this  act  as  not 
properly  appUoable  to  any  vessels  that  did  not  have  a  United  States 
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register,  and  as  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  class  of  Tesaels  deecaibed 
in  the  2u  question  of  Mr.  Fish. 

^'  Nor  do  the  2d  and  3d  sections  of  this  act  seem  to  me  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  class  of  vessels  described  bj  Mr.  Fish,  for  although,  in 
my  opinion,  such  vessels  are  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  2d  section  clearly  applies  only  to  registered  vessels, 
and  though  the  3d  section,  if  standing  alone,  might  be  couBidered  as 
applicable  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  whether 
registered  or  not,  yet  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  I  think  this  third  section  is  more  proi>erly  to  be  con- 
strued as  applicable  only  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and* 
therefore  as  not  applicable  to  foreign-built  vessels  which  are  not  regis- 
tered vessels  of  the  United  States. 

^^  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  act 
of  20th  July,  1840,  which  act  relates  particularly  to  the  shipping  and 
discharge  o^  seamen  and  to  the  dnties  of  consuls  in  relation  thereto. 
This  act  is  in  fact  in  extension  of,  and  supplementary  to,  the  act  of  28th 
February,  1803,  already  considered,  and  must  be  constmed  like  that 
act  asj:  not  applicable  to  the  class  of  vessels  described  by  Mr.  Fish,  bat 
only  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  Th^  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  6th 
section  of  the  act  of  29th  July,  1850,  which  section  is  but  an  amend- 
ment to  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  20th  July,  1840,  already  consid- 
ered, and  does  not  alter  the  construction  I  have  already  put  upon  that 
act. 

4^  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  m  the  fourth  place,  to  sections 
25  to  28,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  18tb  of  August,  1856,  which  act  is  the 
general  act  of  that  date,  to  regulate  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  sections  25  to  28,  inclusive,  are 
concerned  is  in  amendment  of  the  «acts  of  1803  and  1840,  already  con- 
sidered, and  like  them  must  be  construed  as  not  applicable  to  the  class 
of  vessels  described  by  Mr.  Fish. 

^'  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  fifth  place,  refers  to  the  act  of  5th 
of  August,  1861,  which  act  declares  that  American  vessels  running 
regularly  by  weekly  or  monthly  trips,  or  otherwise,  to  or  between  for- 
eign ports  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  fees  to  consuls  for  more  than 
four  trips  in  a  year,  anything  in  the  law  or  regulations  respecting  consu- 
lar fees  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^^  In  the  several  acts  already  considerefi  vessels  having  a  register  of 
the  United  States  are  generally  described  as  ^vessels  of  the  United 
States,' and  in  this  act  of  August,  1861,  the  words  ^American  vessels' 
are  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  appears  from  the  connection  of  this  act 
with  the  earlier  acts  already  considered. 

"The  words  *  American  vessels'  and  the  words '  vessels  of  the  United 
States '  are  in  the  statutes  used  intercbanereably  and  perhaps  some- 
what loosely,  and  they  were  so  used  in  the  act  submitted  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot for  his  opinion  as  above  stated,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  any 
meaning  to  the  words  'American  vessel'  which  did  not  imply  that  they 
meant  a  vessel  having  a  United  States  register,  and  so  the  same  words 
must  be  construed  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1861. 

"The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  sixth  place,  refers  to  the  act  of 
the  19th  of  February,  1862,  which  in  exact  terms  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed  within  the  United  States, 
the  act  being  entitled  *An  act  to  prohibit  the  coolie  trade  by  American 
citizens  in  American  vessels.'  gg^ 
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"  The  2d  inqniry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  thc»,  seventh  place,  refers  to  the  act  of 
the  29th  of  April,  1864,  which  act  is  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  hospital  dues  from  vessels  of  the  United  States  sold  or 
transferred  in  foreign  ports  or  waters,  and  mast  be  constmed,  like  the 
acts  of  1803  and  1840,  relating  to  the  same  subject  and  already  consid- 
ered, as  applicable  only  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

•*The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish  refers,  in  the  eighth  place,  to  the  act 
of  28th  of  June,  1864,  which  act  repeals  that  portion  of  ^  An  act  for  the 
regulation  of  seamen  on  board  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  the 
United  States,'  approved  the  3d  of  March,  1813,  which  made  it  not 
lawful  to  employ  on  board  any  of  the  public  or  private  vessels  of  the 
United  States  any  person  or  persons,  except  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  etc.  This  act,  under  the  construction  already  given  to  the 
words  '  vessels  of  the  United  States,'  is  only  applicable  to  registered 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  2d  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  last  place,  refers  to  the  act  of 
June  29,  1870,  which  act  provides  that  from  the  master  or  owners  of 
every  vessel  of  the  United  States  arriving  from  a  foreign  port,  or  of  reg- 
istered vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  sum  of  forty  cents 
per  ton  shall  be  collected  by  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  each  and  every  seaman  who  shall  have  been 
employed  on  said  vessel  since  she  last  entered  at  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  etc. 

^'  This  act  in  terms  so  distinctly  relates  to  registered  vessels  of  the 
United  States  that  it  seems  to  confirm  all  the  constructions  I  have  put 
upon  the  acts  previously  considered,  viz,  that  like  this  act  they  are 
only  applicable  to  *  vessels  of  the  United  States,'  or  'American  vessels '; 
that  is,  to  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  vessel  wholly  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  can  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  but  that  none  of 
the  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fish  are  applicable  to  any 
vessel  that  does  not  have  a  United  States  register. 

"If  this  conclusion  is  right,  a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  built  in  the  United  States,  though  entitled  to  its  pro- 
tection, would  yet  be  under  no  relation  thereto  or  to  its  consuls,  from 
which  that  vessel,  in  a  certain  way,  would  be  compelled  to  bear  part 
of  the  cost  of  that  protection  by  the  payment  of  the  fees  due  under 
existing  statutes  from  registered  vessels  to  the  collectors,  the  consuls, 
and  divers  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  but  she  would  sail  the 
ocean  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  demand  protec- 
tion from  the  Navy  and  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  but  yet  with- 
out any  official  papers  on  board  from  officers  of  the  United  States 
which  would  present  prima  fade  and  official  evidence  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  carry  that  flag  and  to  receive  that  protection. 

"  While  I  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
above  stated,  1  have  not  failed  to  see  the  difficulties  that  might  ari.se 
if  under  existing  statutes  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  en- 
gage in  foreign  commerce  in  foreign-built  ships,  and  I  judge  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  contemplated  that  the  existing  laws  might  be  defect- 
ive when  he  asked  for  your  official  opinion,  so  that,  Mf  necessary.  Con- 
gress may  at  the  coming  session  be  called  in  to  pass  iiirther  legislation 
in  the  matter.' 

"As  1  interpret  the  existing  statutes,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  defect- 
ive.   These  defects,  however,  though  existing  for  now  many  years, 
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have  only  recently,  by  the  great  commercial  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  come  to  be  apparent  and  of  considerable  magnitude. 

'^The  navigation  act  of  1792,  on  which  all  the  act^  hereinbefore  con- 
sidered are  based,  was  enacted  when  United  States  citizens  were  en- 
gaged in  no  commerce  which  did  not  contemplate  a  voyage  from  and  to  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  England  had  practically  closed 
her  domestic  and  export  commerce  to  vessels  not  built  and  owned  in 
Great  Britain,  Under  these  circumstances  Congress  made  law8  which 
practically  closed  the  domestic  and  export  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  any  but  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  gener- 
ally euHCted  that  no  vessels  should  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  except  they  were  built  in  the  United  States. 

^^  This  legislation  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent,  and  did  practi- 
cally prevent,  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  owning  vessels  not 
bnilt  in  tbe  United  States,  but  it  so  prevented  them,  not  by  express 
enactment  to  that  effect,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  such  vessels  United 
States  citizens  could  not  in  consequence  of  that  act  carry  on  any  com- 
merce with  the  United  States,  and  no  other  commerce  was  open  to 
them. 

'^To-day,  however,  the  situation  has  changed,  though  the  United 
States  law  remains  the  same. 

<^  England  oi>ens  her  ports  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  but  of  greater 
importance  than  this,  China  and  Japan  and  other  nations  present  a 
new  field  for  commerce. 

''  Meanwhile  the  expense  of  building  vessels  in  the  United  States  has 
greatly  increased ;  it  is  now  possible,  practicable,  and  profitable  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  vessels  owned  by  them,  but  which  vessels  have  no  need  to  come  to 
bring  freight  to  or  to  export  it  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances  the  laws  of  the  United  States  oease  to 
be  effective  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  owning  ves- 
sels which  are  built  out  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  registered  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  strange,  then,  to  find  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  not  as  yet  fixed  any  duties  upon 
the  owners  of  these  vessels  which  never  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
so  never  have  need  of  an  American  register  to  give  them  tlie  privi- 
leges  of  the  domestic  and  export  commerce  of  the  United  States.  If 
such  vessels  should  come  to  the  United  States  they  mnst  bear  all  the 
burdens  placed  upon  foreign  vessels,  and,  knowing  this,  they  remain 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  entitled  to  the  prol^ection  of  the  United 
States,  but  under  no  special  relations  to  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States. 

^^  Congress  under  these  circumstances  should,  in  my  judgment,  either 
forbid  any  vessel  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  a 
registered  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  should  provide  for  the  giving 
of  some  official  certificate  to  vessels  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  wherever  built,  and  should  fix  the  status  of  such  ves- 
sels in  ioreign  ports  and  before  the  consuls  of  the  United  States. 

^^I  quote  from  Mr.  Cushing  (6  Op.,  653):  ^  The  question  of  what  par- 
ticular document,  if  any,  shall  be  issued  from  the  Treasury  or  State 
Department  to  a  foreign-built  ship  lawfully  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  any  special  legislation  on  the  subject, 
seems  to  me  a  proper  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  and  of 
Congress.' 

<« Commenting  on  these  words  of  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  Talbot,  says:  ^That 
is,  of  the  law-making  power.    Congress  might  undoubtedly  aatfaotiM 
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the  issuing  of  sncb  papers,  bat  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Oushing's 
opinion  so  is  it  now,  Congress  has  not  conferred  the  aathority  in  ques- 
tion.' 

^^  Since  Mr.  Talbot's  opinion  Congress  has  passed  no  further  legisla- 
tion on  tbis  matter,  and  the  want  of  some  legislation  is  still  felt. 

<*  What  that  legislation  should  be  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question  of 
policy. 

^'Should  Congress  think  best  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  engaging  in  commerce,  even  between  foreign  countries, 
except  in  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  it  can  practically  do  so  by 
enacting  that  no  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  unless  under  existing  laws  she  is  a  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed 
vessel  of  the  United  States. 

'^On  the  other  hand,  should  Congress  while  reserving  the  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
think  it  wise  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  any  vessels 
owned  by  them  to  compete  for  the  profits  of  foreign  commerce,  it  can  do  so 
by  some  enactment  which  shall  furnish  the  means  by  which  an  officiid 
certificate  of  American  ownership  can  be  given  to  a  vessel  wholly  owned 
by  citizens  oi  the  United  States  and  by  which  a  vessel  with  such  a  cer- 
tificate, her  owners,  charterers,  officers,  and  crew  shall  be  declared  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in  foreign 
countries  and  before  a  consul  of  the  United  States  that  they  would  be 
subject  or  entitled  to  were  they  duly  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

*''  In  the  same  enactment  Congress  might  also  provide  that  no  vessel 
except  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  a  vessel  possess- 
ing a  proper  certificate  that  she  was  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  entiUed  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States." 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Beaman,  Solicitor  of  Department  of  State,  and  Examiner  of 
Claims,  Jan.  5,  1872;  approved  by  Mr.  Akerman,  Attorney-General,  on 
same  day.    Miso.  Letters,  Dept.  of  State,  1872. 

<^A8  far  as  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State  show,  it  was  at 
first  the  usage  of  the  Government  to  issue  what  were  called  ^  Med- 
iterranean letters,'  a  form  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  These  letters 
were  based,  not  on  registry,  bnt  on  alleged  ownership  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  authorized  the  vessels  to  which  they  were  granted 
to  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Subsequently,  what  were 
called  ^sea-letters'  were  issued,  a  form  of  one  of  which  is  annexed. 

**  These  letters,  granted  to  vessels  which  are  foreign  built,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  registry  under  our  navigation  laws,  are  well  known 
in  maritime  practice.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  Bonvier's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, the  following  statement : 

^^  *'  Sea-letter,  or  sea-brief  (mar.  law),  is  a  document  which  should  be 
found  on  board  of  every  neutral  ship.  It  specifies  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  cargo,  the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination. 
Chit.  Law  of  Nat.,  197.' 

^^  Revised  Statutes,  section  4190,  clearly  leaves  this  practice  undis- 
turbed. This  section,  whose  history  is  given  by  Mr.  Gushing  iu  an 
opinion  to  be  presently  quoted,  is  as  follows : 

"  *  No  sea-letter  or  other  document  certifying  or  proving  any  vessel 
to  be  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued, 
except  to  vessels  duly  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  as  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  vessels  which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of 
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the  United  8tate%^  and  fdrnished  with  or  entitled  to  sear  letters  or  other 
castom-hoase  documents.' 

*^  Yon  will  observe  that,  under  this  section,  sea-letters  may  be  granted 
to  vessels  which  shaU  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  SUUes^ 
though  not  registered.    •    •    • 

«<The  question  was  brought  before  Mr.  Gushing  when  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  an  opinion  dated  August  7, 1854  (6  Op.,  d38),  the  ti^ic 
is  discussed  by  him  with  his  usual  exhaustiveness.  From  this  opinion 
the  following  passages  are  taken : 

^^^Tbe  statutes  of  the  United  States  recognize  the  following  classes 
of  sea-going  vessels,  namely : 

^^ '  1.  Ships  built  in  the  United  States,  wholly  owned  by  citizens  there- 
of, employ^  in  foreign  commerce,  which  are  entitled  to  be  registered, 
and  as  such  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  any  law 
on  ships  of  the  United  States.  (Act  of  December  31, 1792, 1  Stat.  L., 
287.) 

^^  ^  Such  a  ship,  of  course,  loses  her  privileges  as  a  registered  ship  on 
being  sold  to  a  foreigner,  and  is  thereafter  treated  forever  as  foreign- 
built,  even  though  she  be  purchased  back  by  the  original  owner  or  any 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (See  opinion  March  16,  18M,  ante, 
383.) 

'^  <  2.  Vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  wholly  owned  by  citi- 
zens thereof,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  which  are  en- 
titled to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  such,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  privil^es, 
in  their  particular  employment,  conferred  by  law  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States.    (Act  of  February  18, 1793,  1  Stat.  L.,  305.) 

'^'3.  Ships  built  in  the  Uiuted  States,  but  owned  wholly  or  in  part 
by  foreigners,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded,  but  not  in  general  to 
be  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed.  (Act  of  December  31, 1792, 
ubi  supra.) 

" '  4.  Ships  not  built  in  the  United  States,  but  owned  by  citizens  thereof^ 
of  which  more  in  the  sequel. 

<<'5.  Ships  built  out  of  the  United  States,  and  not  owned  by  citizens 
thereof. 

*<  <  6.  Special  provisions  exist  in  regard  to  the  steamboats  belonging  to 
companies  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  ocean  mails,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  those  navigating  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  country,  which 
provisions  relax  the  registry  or  enrollment  laws,  so  as  to  admit  owner- 
ship, under  certain  regulations,  of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

<<  ^The  registry  and  enrollment  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  pari  materia^  and  for  the  same 
objects,  namely,  to  promote  the  construction  and  ownership  of  ships 
in  the  country,  and  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  local  or  public  law. 
They  are  classified  with  reference  to  the  business  they  may  parsue ; 
their  character  is  authenticated,  and  they  enjoy  various  advantages 
from  which  other  vessels  are  wholly  excluded,  or  to  which  these  are 
partially  admitted,  according  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  €k>vem- 
ment.    (Abbott  on  Shipping,  p.  158.) 

^^  ^It  is  with  vessels  of  the  fourth  of  the  above  classes  that  we  have 
more  immediate  concern. 

'^  ^  It  is  observable,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statutes  to  require  a  vessel  to  be  registered  or  enrolled.  She  is  entitled 
to  registry  or  enrollment  under  certain  circumstances,  and,  receiving  it, 
she  thereupon  is  admitted  to  certain  dnties  and  obligations;  but  if 
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owned  by  a  citizen  qf  the  United  States^  she  is  American  prcperty^  and 
j^ossessed  of  ail  the  general  rights  of  any  property  of  an  American. 

^^  'Secondly,  tbe  registry  or  enrollment  or  other  cuBtom-honse  docu- 
ment, such  aa  sea-letter,  ii^  prima  facie  evidence  only  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a  ship  in  some  cases,  bat  conclusive  in  none.  Tbe  law  even 
concedes  the  possibility  of  the  registry  or  enrollment  existing  in  the 
name  of  one  person,  whilst  the  property  is  really  in  another.  Property 
in  a  ship  is  a  matter  in  paiSj  to  be  proved  as  fact  by  competent  testi- 
mony like  any  other  fact.  (U.  8.  v.  Pirates,  6  Wheat.,  187,  199 ;  U.  S. 
V.  Amedy,  11  ibid.,  409 ;  U.  8.  v.  Jones,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  E.,  209 ;  Taggart 
t7.Loriug,16  Mass.,  336;  Wendoverv.  Hogeboom,  7  Johnson,308;  Bass 
«.  Steele,  3  Wash.  G.  G.  B.,  381 ;  Leonard  v.  Hantington,  15  Johnson, 
298;  Ligon  v.  New  Orleans  Navigation  Gompany,  7  Martin's  E.  (N.  8.), 
678;  Brooks  v.  Bondsey,  17  Pickering,  441.)    •    •    • 

^^  ^This  Government  has  not,  as  yet,  followed  the  example  of  that  of 
Great  Britain  so  far  as  to  admit  foreign-bailt  vessels  to  registry,  but 
Bach  vessels  may  l)e  lawfully  owned  by  Americans. 

**  'Upon  full  consideration,  therefore,  of  all  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
jectf  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  purchase  a  foreign  ship  of  a  belligerent  power, 
and  this  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  belligerent  port  or  a  nea- 
tral  port,  or  even  upon  the  high  seas,  provided  the  purchase  be  made 
bonafidey  and  the  property  be  ))assed  absolutely  and  without  reserve; 
■and  the  ship  so  purchased  becomes  entitled  to  bear  the  flag  and  receive 
the  protection  of  the  Unit/ed  States.' 

<<The  question  was  again  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1872,  and  on  January  5, 1872,  the  views  of  Mr.  Gushing  were  affirmed 
'by  Mr.  Akermau,  Attorney -General,  adopting  a  very  able  report  made 
to  him  on  the  topic  by  Mr.  Beaman,  examiner  of  claims.  (This  report 
is  given  above.)  On  June  19,  1880  (16  Op.,  533),  the  same  conclusion 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Devens,  then  Attorney- General,  in  an  opinion  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  extracted : 

^^  ^The  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws  are  commercial  in  their  char- 
acter, and  intended  mainly  for  the  protection  of  American  commerce 
and  property  upon  the  high  seas.  The  vessel  in  question  is  a  British- 
built  vessel,  had  a  British  register,  and  upon  the  facts  as  they  appear 
before  me  has  now  been  sold  to  an  American  citizen  and  is  his  property. 
By  the  sale  to  an  American  citizen  she  has  forfeited  her  British  regis- 
try, as  I  understand  the  British  law  upon  that  subject. 

"  'The  inquiry  is,  therefore,  Is  a  foreign-built  vessel,  owned  entirely 
by  American  citizens  and  having  no  foreign  registry,  entitled  to  carry 
the  American  flag  9 

"  'I  am  of  opinion  that  such  vessel  is  entitled  to  carry  the  American  flagj 
and  in  this  way  to  assert  her  own  nationality  and  her  claim  upon  the  Ameri- 
4Hin  Oovernment  for  protection, 

"  'The  haste  iu  which  I  am  required  to  answer  this  question  prevents 
me  from  entering  into  any  reasoning  on  the  subject.  1  refer,  however, 
to  an  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Gushing  upon  the  subject  (6  Op., 
638),  and  also  to  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Beaman,  of  this  Department,  ap- 
proved by  Attorney-General  Akerman  January  6,  1872.'  ^ 

[Here  follow  extracts  from  Mr.  Evarts'  instructions  to  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  also  from  other  instructions  above  quoted.] 

"  The  Gonsular  Begulations  issued  by  this  Department  in  1874,  section 
225,  cited  above  by  Mr.  Evarts,  affirm  broadly  that '  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  acquire  property  in  foreign  ships  has  been  held  to  be  a  neu. 
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tral  right,  independent  of  statutory  law,  and  such  property  is  no  more^ 
or  less  entitled  to  protection  by  the  United  States  than  any  other  prop- 
erty of  an  American  citizen.'  This  isqnalified  by  section  226;  bat  sec- 
tion 225  without  this  qualification  is  reissued  in  the  edition  of  the  Con- 
snlar  Regulations  of  1881.  In  this  edition  the  following  new  sections 
appear: 

*^ '  339.  The  existing  general  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
under  the  customs  and  navigation  laws  (Customs  Kegulations,  1874) 
recognize  the  right  of  property  in  vessels  of  this  character,  and  declare 
them  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  authorities  and  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  although  no  register,  enrollment,  license,  or  other 
marine  document  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  can  law- 
fully  be  issued  to  such  vessels  whether  they  are  American  or  foreign 
bnilt.  The  former  practice  of  issuing  sea-letters  in  the  case  of  the  pur- 
chase abroad  of  American  or  foreign  vessels  by  citizens  of  the  United. 
States  is  no  longer  authorized,  and  will  not  be  permitted. 

^^  ^  340.  To  enable,  however,  the  owners  of  a  vessel  so  situated  to  pro- 
tect their  rights,  if  molested  or  questioned,  a  consular  officer,  though 
forbidden  by  law  to  grant  any  marine  document  or  certificate  of 
ownership,  may  lawfully  make  record  of  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  office,  au- 
thenticate its  execution,  and  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  to 
that  efiect,  certifying  also  that  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Before  granting  snch  certificate,  the  consular  officer  will  re- 
quire the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  to  be  duly  ascertained  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  insert  the  same  in  the  description  of  the  vessel  in  bis  certifi- 
cate. (See  Form  No.  35.)  These  facts  thus  authenticated,  if  the  transfer 
is  in  good  faith,  entitle  the  vessel  to  protection  as  the  lawful  property 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  the  authentication  of  the  bill  of 
sale  and  of  citizenship  will  h^  prima  facie  proof  of  such  good  faith. 

"  •  344.  The  privilegeof  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  under 
the  regulation  of  Congress,  and  it  may  have  been  the  intentioQ  of  that 
body  that  it  should  be  used  only  by  regularly-documented  vessels.  No 
such  intention,  however,  is  found  in  any  statute.  And  as  a  citizen  is 
not  prohibited  from  purchasing  and  employing  abroad  a  foreign  ship, 
it  is  regarded  as  reasonable  and  proper  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
fly  the  flag  of  his  country  as  an  indication  of  ownership,  and  for  the 
due  protection  of  his  property.  The  practice  of  carrying  the  flag  by 
snch  vessels  is  now  established.  The  right  to  do  so  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  respected  by  the  courts.' 

"  By  a  series  of  treaties  the  international  authority  of  sea-letters  and 
of  passports  is  recognized.  (These  treaties  are  referred  to  infra  in  de- 
tail.) It  must  be  remembered  that  those  treaties  are  not  only,  from 
their  nature,  declaratory  of  international  law,  but  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  supreme  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  as  are  its  statutes. 
And  it  also  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  <  sea-letter,'  as  used 
in  these  treaties,  was  accepted,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  sense,  which  with  us  it  always  bore,  of  a  passport  to  a  ves- 
sel owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  the  question 
ofregistr3\    •     •     • 

*'  Keepiug  in  mind  the  section  of  theBevised  Statutes  above  quoted, 
and  the  construction  assigned  to  it,  as  above  stated,  not  only  in  this 
Department,  but  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  for- 
eign built,  are  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
obtain,  when  snch  vessels  are  purchased  abroad,  the  certificate  speoi* 
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fled  in  section  340  of  the  Oonsalar  Begnlations  above  quoted.  Vessels 
of  this  clas^,  it  is  trne,  cannot  enter  our  ports,  not  being  dnly  registered 
under  the  navigation  act.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
engage  in  foreign  trade,  and  when  in  this  trade  carry  the  flag  and  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  It  was  under  sea-letters  or  similar 
letters,  based  not  on  our  registration  laws  but  on  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  ships  owned  by  citizens  of  a  country  are  entitled  to 
the  flag  and  protection  of  that  country,  that  a  large  part  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  was  done,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  nor  was  the  rightfulness  of  this  title  and  this 
protection  ever  questioned  by  England  during  those  bitter  and  terrible 
struggles,  when  she  questioned  almost  every  other  maritime  right  we 
possessed.  The  English  courts,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  united  in  the  principle,  since  then  asserted  by  us  on  more  than 
one  important  occasion,  that  while  municipal  laws  expanding  or  con- 
tracting the  law  of  nations,  bind  municipally,  they  do  not  bind  inter- 
nationally, and  that  while  a  nation  may  municipally  impose  peculiarly 
stringent  rules  on  its  own  subjects,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  c<mcerns  its 
own  liability,  bind  its  subjects  to  observe  those  rules  in  their  dealings 
with  foreigners  or  with  foreign  states.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
voke this  principle  for  the  determination  of  the  present  issue.  I  hold 
that  even  by  our  own  legislation,  documents  of  the  character  specified 
in  section  340  of  the  Consular  Begulations,  and  in  section  94  of  the 
Treasury  regulations,  can  be  granted  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  entitling  them  to  fly  the  United  States  flag,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  United  States.  And  I  see  no  reason,  under 
our  present  legislation,  why,  in  case  of  the  United  States  being  a  neu- 
tral during  a  war  between  maritime  powers,  this  Department  should 
not  resume  the  practice  of  isstiing  sea-letters  to  foreign  built  ships 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  though  such  sea-letters  might 
not  confer  on  the  vessels  holding  them  any  immunities  beyond  those 
conferred  in  similar  cases  at  present  by  consular  or  customs  certificates 
of  sale. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Wharton,  Solicitor  of  Department  of  State  and  Examiner  of 
Claims,  Kov.  ^,  1685. 

Extraetafram  treaties  between  the  United  Statee  and  various  natiane,  as  to  national  oharaO' 

ter  and  documentation  of  vessels, 

Algiers. 

(1795.) 

Abt.  VIII.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  haying;  bought  any 

prize  condemned  by  the  Algerines,  shall  not  be  again  captnred  by  the  cruisers  of  the 

Begenoy  then  at  sea,  although  they  have  not  a  passport ;  a  certificate  from  the  con« 

8ul  resident  being  deemed  sufficient  nntil  such  time  [as]  they  can  procure  such  pass* 

port. 

(1815.) 

Abt.  YIL  Proper  passports  shall  immediately  be  given  to  the  vessels  of  both  the 
contracting  parties,  on  condition  that  the  vessels-of- war  belonging  to  the  Regency  of 
Algiers,  on  meeting  with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  visit  them  with  more  than  two  per- 
sons besides  the  rowers ;  these  only  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on  board  without  first 
obtaining  leave  from  the  commander  of  said  vessel,  who  shall  compare  the  passport, 
and  immediately  permit  said  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  voyage ;  and  should  any  of  the 
subjects  of  Algiers  insult  or  molest  the  commander  or  any  other  person  on  board  a 
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yeasel  ao  visited,  or  plander  any  of  the  property  contained  in  her,  on  oomplaint  being 
made  by  the  oonsnl  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Algiers,  and  on  hia  piodneing 
sufficient  proof  to  substantiate  the  faot,  the  commander  or  rais  of  said  Algerine  ship 
or  vessel  of  war,  as  well  as  the  offenders,  shall  be  punished  in  the  moet  exemplary 
manner. 

All  vessels-of-war  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  on  meeting  &  cmiser 
belonging  to  the  Begency  of  Algiers,  on  having  seen  her  passports  and  certificates 
from  the  consul  of  the  United  i^tates  residing  in  Algiers,  shall  permit  her  to  proceed 
on  her  cruise  nn molested  and  without  detention.  No  passport  shall  be  granted  by 
either  party  to  any  vessels  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  oitisens  or  sab- 
jeots  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  on  any  pretense  whatever. 

In  the  treaty  of  1816  the  same  clause  is  repeated.    This  treaty  was  terminated 
by  French  conquest,  1831 ;  supra,  $  137a. 

Abqentine  Confederation. 

(1853.) 

Art.  YU.  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  and  treat  aa  TnnnoTn  of  tha 
United  States  and  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  all  those  which,  being  fnmiahed  by 
the  competent  authority  with  a  regular  passport  or  sea-letter,  shall,  under  the  then 
existing  laws  and  regulations  of  either  of  the  two  Governments,  be  recognized  fhUy 
and  bona  fide  as  national  vessels  by  that  country  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Belgium. 

(1858.) 

Abt.  X.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  and  to  treat  as  Belgian  Tea- 
sels, and  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  all  those  which,  being  provided  by  the  com- 
petent authority  with  a  passport,  sea-letter,  or  any  other  sufficient  document,  shall  be 
recognized,  conformably  with  existing  laws,  as  national  vessels  in  the  country  to  whicli 
they  respectively  belong. 

Bepeated  in  Art.  IX  of  treaty  of  1875. 

Bolivia. 

(1858.) 

Abt.  V.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  article,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Bepnblic  of  Bolivia,  it  la 
stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  vessels  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
said  Republic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  constmo- 
tion  or  the  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this 
treaty,  as  a  Bolivian  vessel. 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  con- 
tacting parties,  they  agree  that,  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  engaged  in  war,  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be  furnished  with  sea. 
letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ships,  as  also  the 
name  and  i)lace  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of  said  vessel,  in  order  that 
it  may  thereby  appear  that  said  ship  truly  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties; they  likewise  agree  that  such  ships  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or 
passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates,  containing  the  several  particulars 
of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificatea  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed  in  the  accustomed  foran ; 
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without  saoh  requisites  said  vessels  may  be  detained,  to  be  a4]adged  by  the  compe- 
teat  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  prove  to  be 
owing  to  accident,  and  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

Brazil. 

(1828.) 

AsT.  IV  (final  clause).  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  considering 
the  present  state  of  the  navigation  of  Brazil,  agrees  that  a  vessel  shall  be  considered 
as  Brazilian  when  the  proprietor  and  captain  are  subjects  of  Brazil  and  the  papers 
are  in  legal  form. 

Art.  XXI.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  two  contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them 
shall  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  other  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  prop* 
erty,  and  hulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander  of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really 
and  truly  belongs  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they  have  likewise 
agreed,  that  such  ships  being  laden,  besides  the  sea-liters  or  passports,  shall  also  be 
provided  with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  con- 
traband goods  be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the 
oiBcers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  such 
requisites  said  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal, 
and  may  be  declared  legid  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to 
aecident,  and  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terininated  Dec.  12, 1841,  by  notice  given  by  Brazil.    See  rapra,  $( 
137a,  143. 

Cmu. 

(1832.) 

Art.  XIX.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
oontracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  shall 
be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must 
be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk 
of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of 
of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that,  such  shipa 
being  laden,  besides  the  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certifi- 
cates containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship 
sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place 
whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  said  ves- 
sel may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared 
legal  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  and  be  sat- 
isfied or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  Jan.  20,  .1850.    See  aupra,  $  137a. 

Colombia. 

(1824.) 

Art.  XIX.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
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•contracting  parties,  they  hare  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should 
l>e  engaged  in  war,  th6  diips  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  most 
be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bnlk 
of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commaDdsr 
of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  tnily  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships 
being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certifi- 
cates containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  nargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship 
eailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same ;  which  eertaiicates  shall  be  made  ont  by  the  officers  of  the  plaea 
whence  the  ship  sailed  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisitefl  said  vesnl 
may  be  detained  to  be  adjadged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared  Iqgsl 
prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equiv- 
alent. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  limitation,  Oct.  3, 1836.    See  sapra,  $$  137a,  14&. 

DOMINICAK  BbPUBLIC. 

(186T.) 

Art.  Yin.  For  the  better  nfderstanding  of  the  preceding  stipulations,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  every  vessel  belonging  exclnsively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  such  vessel  having 
also  complied  with  all  the  other  requisites  established  by  law  to  acquire  such  nationsl 
character,  though  tbe  construction  and  crew  are  or  may  be  foroign,  ahtA)  be  consid- 
ered, for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty,  as  a  Dominican  vessel. 

A&T.  XVI.  In  time  of  war  tbe  merchant  sbips  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  which  shall  be  bound  to  a  port  of  the  enemy  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  concerning  whose  voyage  and  the  articles  of  their  cargo  there  shall  be 
Just  grounds  of  suspicion,  shall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seasss 
in  the  ports  or  roads,  not  only  their  passports,  but  likewise  their  certificates,  showing 
that  their  goods  are  not  of  the  quality  of  those  which  are  specified  to  be  contraband 
in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  present  convention. 

Ecuador. 

(1839.) 

Abt.  v.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  article,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Ecuador,  it  has  been  stipn- 
lated  and  agreed  that  all  vessels  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  said 
Republic,  and  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  construction  or 
the  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty, 
as  an  Ecuadorian  vessel. 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be 
fnmished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of 
the  ships ;  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander 
of  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  said  ship  truly  belongs  to  tbe 
citizens  of  one  of  tbe  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships,  being 
laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
80  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  tbe 
same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  tbe  officers  of  tbe  place  whence  the  ship 
sailed,  iu  the  accustomed  form ;  without  such  requisites  said  vessels  may  be  detainedi 
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to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribonal.  and  may  be  deolared  legal  prise,  nnlees 
the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  and  satisfied  and  supplied  by 
testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

France. 

(1778.) 

Aht.  XXY .  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  dissensions  and  quarrels  may  be  avoided 
.  and  prevented,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  it  is  agreed  that  in  case  either  of  the  parties 
bereto  should  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  or 
people  of  the  other  ally  must  be  ftimished  with  sea-letters  or  passporttt,  expressing 
the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of 
the  master  or  cottimander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  ship 
really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties,  which  passport  shall  be 
made  out  and  granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty ;  they  shall  like- 
wise be  recalled  every  year,  that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home  within  the 
space  of  a  year.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships  being  laden  are  to  be  provided 
not  only  with  passports  as  above  mentioned,  but  also  with  certificates,  containing  the 
aeveral  particulars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  and  whither  she  is 
bound,  that  so  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same ;  which  certificate  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence 
the  ship  pet  sail,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  and  if  any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable 
to  express  in  the  said  certificates  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  on  board  belong,  he 
.may  freely  do  so.  - 

(1800.) 
J 
Art.  XVI.  The  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 

parties,  which  shall  be  .bound  to  a  port  of  the  enemy  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  con- 

-oeming  whose  voyage  and  the  articles  of  their  cargo  there  shall  be  Just  grounds  of 

suspicion,  shall  be  obliged  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seas  as  in  the  ports  or 

roads,  not  only  their  passports,  but  likewise  their  certificates,  showing  that  their 

goods  are  not  of  the  quality  of  those  which  are  specified  to  be  contraband  in  the 

•thirteenth  article  of  the  present  convention. 

As  to  the  termination  of  these  treaties,  see  aupra^  $$  lS7a,  148  jf,  S^. 

* 

Guatemala. 

(1849.) 

Abt.  XXI.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be 
furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the 
ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said 
vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  one  of  the  pieties.  They  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships,  being 
laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
-containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
•o  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the 
same ;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the 
ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  said  vessel  may  be  de- 
tained to  be  a4jodged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prize, 
iQnless  the  said  defect  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  Nov.  4,  1874 ;  see  «ifpra,  $  137a. 
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Hanoysb. 

(1840.) 

Abt.  II.  The  privilegee  seonred  by  the  present  article  to  the  yenela  of  the  respect- 
ive high  contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  snch  as  are  bailt  within  their  re- 
spective territories,  or  lawfully  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  or  acyndged  to  be  for- 
feited for  a  breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  either  of  the  parties,  and  belonging 
wholly  to  their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  and  of  which  the  mast-er,  offloers, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  consist  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs. 

(1846.) 

Abt.  v.  The  privileges  secured  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  respective  vessels  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  such  as  are  built  within  their  respect- 
ive territories,  or  lawfully  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be  forfeited 
for  a  breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  belong- 
ing whoUy  to  their  citizens  or  subjects. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  vessels  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  may  select  their 
crews  from  any  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided  that  the  maa- 
ter  of  each  be  a  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Hanover  was  absorbed  in  (Germany  in  1866.    See  Bupra^  $  137a. 

Hakbbatic  Rbpubucs. 

(1827.) 

Abt.  IV.  In  consideration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  Repulses  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  of  the  intimate  connection  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion subsisting  between  these  Republics,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  any 
vessel  which  shall  be  owned  exclusively  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of 
them,  and  of  which  the  master  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  any  or  either  of  them,  and 
provided  three-fourths  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  or  either  of  the 
said  Republics,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states  of  the  Confederation  of  Germany^ 
such  vessel,  so.  owned  and  navigated,  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  convention^ 
be  taken  to  be  and  considered  as  a  vessel  belonging  to  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg. 

See,  as  to  absorption  in  Qermany,  supra,  $  137a. 

Hayti. 
(1864.) 

Abt.  XXIH.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  o<hi- 
tracting  parties,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  when  one  party  shall  be  engaged  in  war, 
and  the  other  party  shall  be  neutral,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  shall  be  furnished 
with  passports,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  they  really  belong  to  citizens  of  the 
neutral  party.  These  passports  shall  be  valid  for  any  number  of  voyages,  but  shall 
be  renewed  every  year. 

If  the  vessels  are  laden,  in  addition  to  the  passports  above  named  they  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  certificates,  iu  due  form,  made  out  by  tJbe  officers  of  the  place  whence  they 
sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any  contraband  goods.  And  if 
it  shall  not  appear  from  the  said  certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board, 
the  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  If  it  shall  appear  from  the 
certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board  any  such  vessel,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  same  shall  offer  to  deliver  them  up,  that  offer  shall  be  accepted  and  a 
receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  her 
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"voyage  nnlefls  the  quantity  of  contraband  goods  bo  greater  than  can  be  conveniently 
Teceiyed  on  board  the  ship-of-war  or  privateer,  in  which  case,  as  in  all  other  oases  of 
Just  detention,  the  vessel  shall  be  earried  to  the  nearest  safe  and  convenient  port  fbr 
the  delivery  of  the  same. 

In  case  any  vessel  shaU  not  be  famished  with  saoh  passport  or  certificates  as  are 
above  required  for  the  same,  saoh  case  may  be  examined  by  a  proper  judge  or  tribunal; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  from  other  docnments  or  proofs,  admissible  by  the  usage  of  na- 
tions, that  the  vessel  belongs  to  citizens  or  sabjects  of  the  neutral  party,  it  shall  not  be 
confiscated,  but  shall  be  released  with  her  cargo  (contraband  goods  excepted),  and 
be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

ITALT. 

(1871.) 

Abt.  XVH.  All  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  furnished 
with  such  papers  as  their  laws  require,  shall  be  regarded  in  Italy  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  reciprocally,  all  vessels  sailini(  under  the  flag  of  Italy,  and  fhr- 
nished  with  the  papers  which  the  laws  of  Italy  require,  shall  be  zegarded  in  the 
United  States  as  Italian  vessels. 

(1847.) 

Abt.  y.  The  privileges  secured  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  respective  vessels  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  such  as  are  built  within  their  respective 
territories,  or  lawfully  condemned  as  prizes  of  war,  or  adyudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a 
breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  belong- 
ing wholly  to  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

It  is  farther  stipulated  that  vessels  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
may  select  their  crews  from  any  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided 
that  the  master  of  each  be  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Meoklenburg-Sohwerin. 

As  to  absorption  in  Germany,  see  supra,  $  137a. 

Mexico. 
(1831.) 

« 

Abt.  XXIII.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be  famished 
with  sea-letters  or  i»as6ports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  vessel^ 
and  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said  ves- 
sel, in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  said  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs 
to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that  such 
vessels,  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided 
with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  whence 
ihe  vessel  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods 
be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificate  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place 
whence  the  vessel  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  the  said 
vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  a4jadged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  de- 
clared legal  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony 
entirely  equivalent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  competent  tribunal. 

This  treaty  terminated  Nov.  30,  1881.    See  supra,  $  137a. 
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Morocco. 

(1836.) 

Abt.  IY.  a  signal,  or  pass,  shall  be  given  to  all  yesaels  belonpn^  to  both  partni, 
t>y  which  they  are  to  be  known  when  they  meet  at  sea ;  and  if  the  oommander  of  a 
«hip-of-war  of  either  party  shall  hare  other  ships  nnder  his  conToyy  the  declaratisn 
of  the  oommander  shall  alone  be  sufficient  to  exempt  any  of  them  from  examinatisn. 

NSTHERLAjn>S. 

(1782.) 

Abt.  XXV.  To'  the  end  that  all  dissension  and  qnarrel  may  be  avoided  and  pi»> 
Tented,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  in  case  that  one  of  the  two  parties  happens  to  be  st 
war,  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  other  ally  shall  bepio- 
vided  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  the  property,  and  the  bmdiM 
of  the  vessel,  as  also  the  name  and  the  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or  oommander  of 
the  said  vessel,  to  the  end  that  thereby  it  may  appear  that  the  vessel  really  and  tmlj 
belongs  to  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  parties ;  which  passports  shall  be  draini 
and  distributed  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty ;  each  time  that  tiw 
vessel  shall  return  she  should  have  such  her  passport  renewed,  or  at  least  they  ou^ 
not  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  two  years  before  the  vessel  has  been  retamed  to 
(her  own  country. 

It  has  been  also  agreed  that  such  vessels,  being  loaded,  ought  to  be  provided,  not 
only  with  the  said  passports  or  sea-letters,  but  also  with  a  general  passport,  or  witk 
particular  passports  or  manifests,  or  other  public  documents,  which  are  ordinarily 
^iven  to  vessels  outward  bound  in  the  ports  from  whence  the  vessels  have  set  sail  in 
the  last  place,  containing  a  specification  of  the  cargo,  of  the  place  from  whence  the 
vessel  departed,  and  of  that  of  her  destination,  or,  instead  of  all  these,  with  certifi- 
oates  from  the  magistrates  or  governors  of  cities,  places,  and  colonies  from  whenee 
the  vessel  came,  given  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
there  are  any  effects  prohibited  or  contraband,  on  board  the  vessels,  and  whether  they 
are  destined  to  be  carried  to  an  enemy's  country  or  not ;  and  in  case  any  one  Judges 
proper  to  express  in  the  said  docnments  the  persons  to  whom  the  effects  on  board  be- 
long he  may  do  it  freely,  without,  however,  being  bound  to  do  it ;  and  the  omission 
of  such  expression  cannot  and  ought  not  to  cause  a  confiscation. 

As  to  how  fieur  this  treaty  continues  operative  see  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr. 
De  Westenberg,  Apr.  '9,  1873,  quoted  supra,  $  137 ;  and  see  also  9Mpra,  i 
137a.    Cf.  comments  of  Judge  Story  in  the  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  74. 

(1839.) 

Art.  IY .  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  and  treat  as  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Netherlands  all  such  as,  being  furnished  by  the  competent  authority 
with  a  passport  or  sea-letter,  shall^  under  the  then  existing  laws  and  regulations,  bo 
reoogniaed  as  national  vessels  by  the  country  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

New  Granada. 

(1846.) 

AnT.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  ih» 
papers  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them 
should  be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other 
mnst  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  balk 
of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of 
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^be  said  vewely  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  tmly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they  hare  likewise  agreed  that  when  saoh  . 
ships  have  a  cargo,  they  shall  also  be  provided,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  pass- 
ports, with  certificates  containing  the  several  partionlars  of  the  cargo  and  the  plaoe 
"Whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband 
^goods  are  on  board  the  same;  which  certificates  shall  be  madeontbytheofllcers  of  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  adonstomed  form  ;  without  which  requisites  said 
vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  de- 
•elared  lawful  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident  and 
-shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

See  siffMvi,  i  145. 

Ottoman  Empibs. 

(1862.) 

Abt.  X.  All  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
^deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  all  vessels  which,  according  to  Ottoman 
laws,  are  to  be  deemed  Ottoman  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  be  deemed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Ottoman  vessels  respectively. 

See  as  to  this  treaty,  tupra,  $  165. 

Paraguay. 

(1859.) 

Art.  YII.  All  vessels  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Are  to  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  vessels  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Paraguay,  are  to  be  deemed  Paraguayan  vessels,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  treaty,  be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Para- 
.^ayan  vessels,  respectively, 

Peru. 

(1670.) 

Art.  XXV.  Both  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  when  one  of  them  shall  be 
engaged  in  war  the  vessels  ef  the  other  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters,  patents, 
or  passports,  in  which  shall  be  expressed  the  name,  burden  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  owner  and  master,  or  captain  thereof,  in  order  that 
it  may  appear  that  the  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs  to  citizens  of  the  said  other  party. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  such  vessel,  being  laden,  besides  the  sea-letters,  patents,  or  pass- 
})orts,  shall  be  provided  with  manifests  or  certificates  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  on  board,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
any  part  of  the  same  consists  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles ;  which  certificate 
shall  be  made  out  in  the  accustomed  form  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  whence  the 
messel  sailed ;  without  which  requisites  the  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  comi>etent  tribunals,  and  may  be  declared  good  and  legal  prize,  unless  it  shall 
be  proved  that  the  said  defect  or  omission  was  owning  to  accident,  or  unless  it  shall  be 
satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  equivalent  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  tribunals,  for 
which  purpose  there  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  procure  and 
present  it. 

This  treaty  terminated  March  31, 1886 ;  see  tupra,  $  137a. 

Prussia. 

(1785.) 

Art.  XIV.  And  in  the  same  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  engaged  in  war  with 
anethw  power,  that  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  be  readily  and  certainly 
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known,  it  ia  agreed  that  they  shall  be  provided  with  sea-letters  or  passports,  whidi 
shall  express  the  name,  the  property,  and  bnrden  of  the  vessel,  as  also  the  name 
and  dwelling  of  the  master;  wluoh  passports  shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due 
forms  (to  be  settled  by  coDventions  between  the  parties  whenever  occasion  shall  re- 
qnire),  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  vessel  shall  retnm  into  port,  and  shall  be  ex- 
hibited whensoever  required,  as  well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port.  Bnt  if  the  said  vessel 
be  nnder  convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels-of-war  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  tiis 
simple  declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy,  that  the  said  veaael  belongs^ 
to  the  party  of  which  he  is,  shall  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact,  and  ahall  r»^ 
lieve  both  parties  from  the  troable  of  farther  examination. 

This  treaty  terminated  Oct.,  1796,  by  its  own  limitation.    See  twprOf  §  137a. 

(1799.) 

Art.  XIV.  To  insure  to  the  vessels  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  advantage  of 
being  readily  and  certainly  known  in  time  of  war,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  pnv* 
vided  with  the  sea-letters  and  documents  hereafter  specified : 

1.  A  passport,  expressing  the  name,  the  property,  and  the  burden  of  the  vessel,  as 
also  the  name  and  dwelling  of  the  master,  which  passport  shall  be  made  oat  in  good 
and  due  form,  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  vessel  shall  return  into  port,  and  shaE 
be  exhibited  whensoever  required,  as  well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port.  Bat  if  the  ve^ 
sel  be  under  convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels-of-war,  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  the 
simple  declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy,  that  the  said  vessel  belongs 
to  the  party  of  which  he  is,  shall  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact,  and  shall  re- 
lieve both  parties  from  the  trouble  of  further  examination. 

As  to  this  clause,  see  comments  by  Judge  Story  in  the  Amiable  Isabellai  $ 
Wheat.,  72. 

As  their  production  ought  to  be  exacted  only  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  at  war,  and  as  their  exhibition  ought  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  prove 
the  neutrality  of  the  vessel,  its  cargo,  and  company,  they  shall  not  be  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  board  such  vessels  belonging  to  the  neutral  party  as  shall  hav» 
sailed  from  its  ports  before  or  within  three  months  after  the  Qovemment  shall  hav^ 
been  informed  of  the  state  of  war  in  which  the  belligerent  party  shall  be  engaged.  In 
the  interval,  in  default  of  these  specific  documents,  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  may 
be  established  by  such  other  evidence  as  the  tribunals  authoriEcd  to  Judge  of  tfaeeasfr 
may  deem  sufficient. 

Terminated  by  limitation  June  22,  1810 ;  see  siipra,  $$  137a,  149. 

San  Salvador. 

(1870.) 

Abt.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  papei» 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citisens  of  the  two  oontraot* 
ing  parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  dtuEens  of  the  other  mnst  be 
Ihmished  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  balk  ol 
the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of 
the  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  be> 
longs  to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed  that  when  sock 
ships  have  a  cargo,  they  shall  also  be  provided,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports^ 
with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  whence 
the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goodf^ 
are  on  board  the  same;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  tbe 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form  ;  without  which  reqaisitessaid 
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Teasel  may  be  detained  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  triboual,  and  may  be  de- 
clared lawful  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  acoidenty 
.And  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely^equivalent. 

The  same  provision  is  in  treaty  of  1850. 

Spain. 
(1795.) 

Abt.  XYU.  To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  dissensions  and  quarrels  may  be 
-avoided  and  prevented  on  one  side  and  the  other,  it  is  agreed,  that  in  ease  either  of 
the  parties  hereto  should  be  engaged  in  a  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
flubjeots  or  i>eople  of  the  other  party  must  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports, 
expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby 
that  the  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties,  which 
passport  shall  be  made  out  and  granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty. 
They  shall  likewise  be  recalled  every  year,  that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home 
within  the  space  of  a  year. 

It  is  likewise  agreed  that  such  ships,  being  laden,  are  to  be  provided  not  only  with 
passports  as  above  mentioned,  but  also  with  certificates,  containing  the  several  par- 
tionlars  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may  be  known 
whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates 
«hall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed  in  the  accus- 
tomed form.  And  if  any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable  to  express  in  the  said  cer- 
tificates the  person  to  whom  the  goods  on  board  belong,  he  may  freely  do  so :  With- 
out which  requisites  they  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  and  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  according  to  what  is  above  set  forth, 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  this  omission  having  been  well  examined,  they  shall  be 
acU^^S^^  ^  ^  legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall  give  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property 
by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

In  the  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheat.,  1,  it  was  held  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
above  treaty  is  inoperative,  from  the  failure  of  the  treaty  to  annex  the  form 
of  passport. 

A  note  as  to  this  omission  is  given  in  its  place,  sapro,  i  161. 

Sweden. 

(1783.) 

Abt.  XL  In  order  to  avoid  and  prevent  on  both  sides  all  disputes  and  discord,  itia 
agreed  that,  in  case  one  of  the  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  the  ships  and  vessels 
belonging  to  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  other  shall  be  fhmished  ^ith  sea-let- 
ters or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  port  of  the  vessel,  and  also  the 
same  and  place  of  abode  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  vessel,  in  order  that 
it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  sai4  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of 
the  one  or  the  other  party.  These  passports,  which  shall  be  drawn  up  in  good  and 
dne  form,  shall  be  renewed  every  time  the  vessel  returns  home  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  said  vessels,  when  loaded,  shall  be  provided  not  only 
with  sea-letters,  but  also  with  certificates  containing  a  particular  account  of  the 
cargo,  the  place  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  and  that  of  her  destination,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any  of  the  prohibited  or  contraband  mer- 
chandises mentioned  in  the  9th  article  of  the  present  treaty ;  which  certificates  shall 
be  made  oat  by  the  officers  of  the  place  ficom  which  the  vessel  shall  depart. 
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Two  Sicilies. 

(1865.) 

Art.  IX.  The  natiooal  character  of  the  Tesoels  of  the  respeotive  coantriea  ohaU  }» 
leoognized  and  admitted  by  each  of  the  parties,  according  to  its  own  laws  «nd  spoeial 
mlea,  by  means  of  papers  granted  by  the  competent  anthorities  to  the  captaina  or  maa> 
ters.  And  no  yessels  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  entitled  to  profit  by 
the  immunities  and  advantages  granted  in  the  present  treaty,  nnleas  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  papers  and  certificates,  as  required  by  the  regnlatioiia  aTisthtg 
in  the  respective  oonntries,  to  establish  their  tonnage  and  their  nationality. 

This  country  has  been  absorbed  in  Italy.    See  si^^f  $$  19Tm,  152. 

Tripoli. 

(1796.) 

Art.  IV .  Proper  passports  are  to  be  given  to  all  vessels  of  both  partiesy  by  whid^ 
they  are  to  be  known.  And  considering  the  distance  between  the  two  Gonntnes,  eight- 
een months  from  the  date  of  this  treaty  shall  be  allowed  for  procoring  sach  passporta 
During  this  interval  the  other  papers  belonging  to  such  voooola  shall  be  aaffioient  ftr 
their  protection. 

See  Article  VI,  treaty  of  1805. 

Tuias. 

(1797.) 

Art.  IV.  On  both  sides  sufficient  passports  shall  be  given  to  vessels,  that  they  may 
be  known  and  treated  as  friendly ;  and,  considering  the  distance  between  the  two- 
countries,  a  term  of  eighteen  months  is  given,  within  which  term  respect  ahall  be 
paid  to  the  said  passports,  without  requiring  the  cong^  or  document  (which,  at  Tnnis^ 
is  called  testa),  but  after  the  said  term  the  cong6  shidl  be  presented. 

Ybkezuela.. 

(1836.) 

Art.  v.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  article,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  Bpai^  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Republic  of  Venesnelay  it 
has  been  stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  vessels  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or 
citizeus  of  said  Republic,  dnd  whose  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the 
construction  or  crew  are  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of 
this  treaty,  as  a  Venezuelan  vessel. 

Repeated  in  Art.  VIII,  treaty  of  1860. 

Art.  XXII.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  papers 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belongiug^to  the  citizens  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  mnst  be  fur- 
nished with  sea-letters,  or  passports,  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the 
ships,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said 
vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  said  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties ;  they  have  likewise  agreed  that  such  ship,  Im  ing 
laden,  besides  the  said  sea-letters,  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the 
same;  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the 
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ship  sailedi  in  the  aooastomed  form.  Withoai  saoh  reqnisites  said  veaaela  may  be- 
detained,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be  declared  legal  prise^ 
vnleae  the  said  defect  nhall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to  accident,  and  satisfied  or  supplied 
by  testimony  entirely  equivalent. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  notice  Jan.,  1851;  see  wpra,  $$  137a,  165a. 

(1860.) 

Abt.  XVI.  And  that  captures  on  light  suspicions  may  be  avoided,  and  ii^urie» 
thence  arising  prevented,  it  Is  agreed  that,  when  one  party  shall  be  engaged  in  war,, 
and  the  other  party  be  neutral,  the  ships  of  the  neutral  party  shall  be  furnished  witlL 
passports,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  ships  really  belong  to  the  citizens  of 
the  neutral  party;  they  shall  be  valid  for  any  uamber  of  voyages,  but  shall  be  re- 
newed every  year — that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home  in  the  space  of  a  year. 
It  the  ships  are  laden,  tbey  shall  be  provided,  not  only  with  the  passports  above  men- 
tioned, but  also  with  certificates,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any  coiv^ 
traband  goods.  No  other  paper  shall  be  required,  any  usage  or  ordinance  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  And  if  it  shall  not  appear  from  the  said  certificates  that  there^ 
are  contraband  goods  on  board,  the  ships  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voy- 
age. If  it  shall  appear  from  the  certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board 
any  such  ship,  and  the  commander  of  the  same  shall  offer  to  deliver  them  up,  the  offer 
shall  be  accepted,  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given,  and  the  ship  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  its  voyage^  unless  the  quantity  of  the  contraband  goods  be  greater 
than  can  conyeniently  be  received  on  board  the  sbip-of-war  or  privateer;  in  which 
ease,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  Just  detention,  the  ship  shall  be  carried  into  the  nearest  safe- 
and  convenient  port  for  the  delivery  of  the  same. 

If  any  ship  shall  not  be  furnished  with  such  passport  or  certificates  as  are  above  re- 
quired for  the  same,  such  case  may  be  examined  by  a  proper  judge  or  tribunal ;  and  if 
ft  shall  appear  from  other  documents  or  proofs,  admissible  by  the  usage  of  nations,  that 
the  ship  belongs  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  neutral  party,  it  shall  not  be  confis- 
oated,  but  shall  be  released  with  her  cargo  (contraband  goods  excepted),  and  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

If  the  master  of  a  ship,  named  in  the  passport,  should  happen  to  die,  or  be  removed 
by  any  other  cause,  and  another  put  in  his  place,  the  ship  and  cargo  shall,  nevertheless^ 
be  equally  secure,  and  the  passport  remain  in  full  force. 

This  treaty  terminated  by  notice,  Oct.  :22, 1870.     See  supra,  $  137a. 

The  above  clauses  are  cited,  not  as  establishing  as  a  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  sea  letters  or  passports  are  proof  of  a  ship's  nation- 
ality, bat  as  showing  that  they  were  at  the  time  generally  recognized 
as  having  this  effect. 

^'  No  sea-letter  or  other  docament  certifying  or  proving  any  vessel  to 
be  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issaed,  except 
to  vessels  duly  registered,  or  enrolled  and  licensed  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  vessels  which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  furnished  with  or  entitled  to  sea-letters  or  other 
custom-hoase  docaments."    [Act  Mar.  20, 1810.  | 

Rev.  Stat.,  $  4190. 

^'Abt.  14.  Marine  docaments  consist  of  certificates  of  registry  and 
enrolment,  and  licenses.    B.  S.,  4312  and  4319. 

'^Abt.  15.  In  addition  to  these,  sea-letters  and  passports  for  vessels 
may  be  issaed  throagh  collectors,  on  application,  to  registered  vessels 
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•engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  by  sea^  as  an  additional  protection  and 
evidence  of  nationality.  They  are  to  be  in  all  cases  sarrendered  with 
the  certificate  of  registry  at  the  expiration  of  the  voyage.  B.  S.^  4306 
and  4307. 

*'Abt.  93.  Foreign-bnilt  or  denationalized  vessels  purchased  and 
wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  purchased  of 
belligerents  or  neutrals  during  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  are 
not  a  party,  or  in  peace,  of  foreign  owners,  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  authorities  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  the  property  of 
American  citizens,  although  no  register,  enrolment,  license,  or  other 
marine  document,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  can  be 
lawfully  issued  to  such  vessels. 

<<Abt.  94.  To  enable,  however,  the  owners  of  a  vessel  so  circam- 
stanced,  to  protect  their  rights,  if  molested  or  questioned^  the  oollector 
of  the  customs,  though  forbidden  by  law  to  grant  any  marine  docament^ 
may  lawfully  make  record  of  the  bill  of  sale  in  his  office,  authenticate 
its  validity  in  form  and  substance,  and  deliver  to  the  owner  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  certifying,  also,  that  the  owner  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

^^  These  facts,  thus  authenticated,  if  the;  transfer  was  iu  good  faith, 
entitle  the  vessel  to  protection  as  the  lawful  property  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  authentication  of  the  bill  of  sale  and  of  dtizen- 
ship  will  he  prima  fdcie  proof  of  such  good  faith." 

Treasury  RegalatioDs,  1884. 

In  U.  S.  V.  Rogers,  2  Sumner,  342  (1838),  it  may  be  inferred  fit>m 
Judge  Story's  opinion  that  a  ship  without  proper  municipal  papers  is 
not  an  '^American  vessel"  under  the  statute  of  March  3, 1835,  Bev.  Stat^, 
{  5359,  making  revolt  indictable.  S.  P.  U.  S.  v.  Jenkins,  1  N.  Y.  Leg. 
Obs.,  344.  But  in  U.  S.  v.  Peterson,  1  Wood,  and  M.,  305  (1846),  it  was 
held  by  Judge  Woodbury  that  an  indictment  in  such  case  could  be  sus- 
tained on  proof  that  the  vessel  was  owned  by  American  citizens  and 
sailed  from  an  American  port.  And  in  U.  S.  v.  &[eagrist,  4  Blatch.,  420 
{I860),  i  t  was  held  that  proof  of  American  ownership  alone  was  sufficient. 
^'  The  objection  that  no  documentary  proof,  such  as  a  bill  of  sale  or 
registry,  was  put  in  establishing  the  national  character  of  the  vessel, 
cannot  avail  the  defendants.  The  master  testified  that  she  was  owned 
in  this  city,  by  American  citizens,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  to  prove  that  she  was  American  property  to  support  the 
indictment.  It  was  not,  in  any  way,  an  issue,  on  the  trial,  whether  she 
was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  American  bottom,  under  our  revenue 
laws.  The  only  fact  involved  was  whether  she  was  American  property, 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.    (3  Kent's  Com.,  130, 132, 150)." 

Betts,  J.,  U.  S.  V.  Seagrlst,  4  Blat«hf.,  421. 

*^  In  Marshall  (p.  317)  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  passport  and  a 
sea-letter.  The  former  is  defined  to  be  a  permission  ^om  a  neutral  to  a 
master  of  a  ship  to  proceed  ofi  the  voyage  proposed,  and  usually  con- 
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tains  his  name  and  residence,  the  name,  description,  and  destination  of 
the  ship,  with  sach  other  matters  as  the  practice  of  the  place  requires. 
This  document  he  describes  as  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
every  ship.    •    •    • 

<^  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  other 
commercial  nations,  to  enconrage  their  own  ships.  Our  navigation  act 
enamerates  and  describes  certain  vessels,  and  emphatically  denominates 
them  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Their  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics-are that  they  are  built,  owned,  and  commanded  by  citizens 
of  tiiis  country.  They  are  registered  with  the  collector  and  are  entitled 
to  a  certificate  called  a  register.  This  register  is  of  itself  coussAdered  a 
competent  document  to  prove  the  ship  American,  and  would  in  most 
cases  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection  against  capture.  But  cases  occur 
wherein  this  register  is  not  granted  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal  case  is  where  the  vessel  is  built  out  of 
the  country.  In  such  case  the  collector  cannot  grant  a  register ;  but  it 
being  proper  and  necessary  that  the  owner  should  have  some  document 
to  protect  his  property  against  the  rapacity  of  cruisers  on  the  ocean, 
and  to  establish  his  neutrality,  a  formula  has  been  devised  and  is 
granted,  called  a  certificate  of  ownership.  With  a  view  to  the  encour- 
aging of  shipbuilding  in  this  country  a  discrimination  is  also  made  in 
the  duties  of  tonnage.  Ships  of  the  United  States  pay  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  per  ton:  ships  built  within  the  United  States  after  a  certain 
period,  but  belonging  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  foreigners,  30  cents  per  ton ; 
and  all  other  ships  50  cents  a  ton.  Hence,  under  both  heads  of  own- 
ership and  the  place  of  building  all  vessels  are  considered,  by  our  laws, 
under  four  distinct  views :  (1)  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  (2)  Ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  States  owned  by  foreigners.  (3)  Vessels  built 
out  of  the  United  States  owned  by  citizens.  (4)  Vessels  built  out  of 
the  United  States  owned  by  foreigners. 

^^  Vessels  of  the  first  and  third  classes,  being  owned  by  citizens,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government.  The  second  and  Iburth 
classes,  being  owned  by  foreigners,  cannot  receive  any  documents  which 
would  in  the  least  protect  them  from  capture.  To  encourage  our  own 
ship-building,  vessels  of  the  United  States  pay  but  a  small  duty  of  6 
cents ;  vessels  built  and  owned  here  by  foreigners,  pay  a  duty  of  30 
cents ;  and  if  our  citizens  will  go  into  foreign  countries  to  build,  or  to 
purchase  vessels,  they  are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  foreigners,  owning 
foreign  vessels,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  duties,  although  as  citizens 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  the  protecting  hand  of  the  Government  for 
their  property.  Hence  arises  the  division  of  vessels  owned  by  citizens 
into  two  classes,  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  registered  vessels,  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  certificated  but 
not  registere4«  The  owners  of  the  latter  description  of  vessels,  consid- 
ering this  certificate  of  ownership  as  a  sufficient  shield  for  neutral  prop- 
erty, denominated  it  a  sea-letter ;  and  it  may  have  obtained  that  ap- 
pellation at  the  time  our  first  navigation  act  was  passed,  which  was  in 
the  year  1789,  some  years  before  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  was  written.  This  term 
was  at  a  subsequent  period  ingrafted  into  our  statute  book,  as  I  shall 
presently  show. 

'^  In  the  year  1793,  when  a  general  war  was  kindled  in  Europe,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  our  vessels  might  enjoy 
the  benefits  stipulated  by  treaties  and  be  generally  protected  against 
the  depredations  of  the  belligerents,  ordered  documents  to  be  furnished 
from  the  custom-houses  to  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
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of  the  United  States.  This  document  is  denominated  in  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  sea-letter,  and  is  the  formula  of  the 
passport  adopted  in  the  treaties,  and  was  given  to  certificated  as  well  as 
tx>  registered  vessels.  This  was  a  mere  Executive  regulation  unauthor- 
ized by  any  existing  statute,  and  so  it  continued  until  the  1st  of  Jane, 
1796,  when  an  act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare a  form  which,  when  approved  by  the  President,  should  be  deemed 
the  form  of  a  passport  for  ships  and  vessels  of  the  IJnited  States.  The 
form  adopted  was  the  same  as  described  in  the  treaties.  It  was  so  con- 
structed in  order  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  those  treaties. 
The  passports  exhibited  by  the  plaintiffs  were  issued  subsequent  to 
1796,  and,  although  conformable  to  the  formulas  prescribed  iu  the  trea- 
ties, they  emanated  from  this  statute.  And  here  two  remarkable  cir 
cumstances  occurred;  the  term  sea  letter  in  the  treaties  was  dropped 
in  the  statute,  and  the  word  passport  adopted ;  and  the  passport  was 
only  authorized  to  be  granted  to  registered  vessels.  This  must  have 
been  considered  as  a  negation  of  the  rights  of  the  Executive  heretofore 
exercised  of  granting  passports  to  certificated  vessels.  Hence,  the  cer- 
tificate of  American  ownership  being  their  only  guard,  this  certificate 
was  emphatically  denominated  their  sea-letter  or  protection. 

'*The  case  before  us  occurred  in  the  year  1798,  two  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  statute  authorizing  the  granting  of  passports  only  to 
registered  ships.    Inconveniences  having  been  sustained  from  this  dis- 
crimination, and  certificated  ships  being  thus  deprived  of  so  important 
a  document,  a  law  was  passed  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1803,  and  direct- 
ing  that  every  unregistered  ship  or  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens 
of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  sailing  with  a  sea-letter,  going  to  any  foreign 
country,  should  be  furnished  with  a  passport,  prescribed  in  the  former 
act,  for  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States.    This  statute  is  one  of 
the  only  two  that  contain  the  term  sea-letter,  and  that  it  is  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  a  certificate  of  ownership  cannot  be  donbted.     A  pass- 
port is  to  be  granted  to  a  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  sailing  with  a  sea- 
letter.    The  passport  authorized  by  a  former  statute  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  sea-letter  or  passport  of  the  treaties.    If,  then,  by  the'term 
sea-letter  in  this  statute,  is  intended  the  sea-letter  or  passport  of  the 
treaty,  the  provision  is  superfluous  and  idle,  because  it  provides  for  what 
already  exists ;  and  changing  the  terms  to  the  construction  insisted  on  by 
the  defendants,  the  statute  would  read  thus:  *That  every  unregistered 
sbip,  sailing  with  a  sea-letter,  and  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  sea-letter,'  that  is,  provided  with  what 
it  already  possessed.    The  only  way  to  escape  from  this  absurdity  is 
to  adopt  the  certificate  of  ownership  as  the  true  and  legitimate  sea-letter 
But  this  is  not  all.    Another  statute  was  passed  on  the  L4th  day  of 
April,  1802,  where  the  word  sea-letter  is  used  precisely  in  the  sense 
now  contended  for.    The  statute  declares  that  *  the  second  section  of  the 
act  to  retain  a  further  sum  or  drawback  for  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
allowance  and  payment  thereof,  and  in  lieu  of  stanip  duties  or  de- 
bentures,' shall  not  be  deemed  to  operate  on  unregistered  ships  or  vessels 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  passing  the  said 
act  in  those  cases  where  such  ship  or  vessel  at  that  time  possessed  a 
sea-letter  or  other  regular  document,  issued  from  a  customhouse  of  the 
United  States,  proving  such  a  ship  or  vessel  to  be  American  property. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  operate  in  favor  of  unregistered  vessels 
owned  by  citizens.    And  the  term  sea-letter  is  used  as  synonymons 
with  a  regular  document  issued  by  a  custom-house  of  the  United  States 
to  certificated  vessels. 
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"I  consider,  therefore,  the  term  sea-letter,  althoagh  variously  under- 
stood on  former  occasions,  yet  as  now  adopted,  naturalized,  and  legiti- 
mated in  our  statute  book,  and  its  meaning  perfectly  defined,  in  the 
sense  contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs.  Thou^^h  mentioned  in  certain 
treaties  as  synonymous  with  passports,  yet  by  statutes  subsequently 
created,  the  term  passport  is  exclusively  used,  and  the  word  sea-letter 
transferred  and,  attached  to  a  different  idea.  The  court  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  decided  that  the  legal,  technical  sea-letter,  contemplated 
by  the  supreme  legislature,  and  st)oken  of  in  our  statutes,  was  the  certifi- 
cate ot  ownership  granted  to  unregistered  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States." 

Sleght  t?.   Hart«borne,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)i  531,543.    Clinton,  Senator,  giving 
opinion  of  majority  of  court. 

'*  The  insurance  was  upon  '  the  good  American  ship,  called  the  Rod- 
man.' These  words  amount  to  a  warranty  that  the  ship  was  American, 
according  to  the  settled  construction  of  the  phrase  both  in  this  and  in  the 
English  court*.  (IJohus.  Cas.,341;  2i&*U,lG8;  3  Bos.  &  Pull.,  201, 506, 
510,  514,  531 ;  6  East's  Hep.,  382.)  A  warranty  that  the  property  is 
American  undoubtedly  means  that  it  is  not  only  so  in  fact,  but  that  it 
shall  be  clothed  with  the  requisite  evidence  of  its  American  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  in  reference  the  law  of  nations,  under 
the  sanction  of  which  the  voyage  in  question  was  to  be  conducted.  (1 
Johns.  Cas.,  365 ;  2  ibid.y  148.)  It  was  proved  that  the  ship  was  owned 
by  the  plaintiff',  and  that  he  was  an  American  citizen ;  and,  from  the 
case,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  ship  had  all  the  papers  requisite  for 
an  American  vessel,  except  an  American  register.  The  case  is  some- 
what equivocal  upon  that  point;  but  this  we  think  to  be  the  better 
construction  of  it.  If  she  had  not  the  documents  required  by  our 
treaties,  it  ought  to  have  been  made  a  distinct,  substantive  ground  of 
objection  at  the  trial.  The  case  states  *that  the  defendants'  counsel 
moved  for  a  non-suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  V'essel  was  warranted  by 
the  policy  to  be  an  American  vessel,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  pro- 
duced no  proof  of  her  being  such;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared, 
from  the  testimony  in  the  cause,  that  she  was  only  a  sea-letter  vessel, 
without  an  American  register.'  This  was  an  admission  that  she  was  a 
sea  letter  vessel,  though  the  competent  proof  of  that  fact  is  not  dis- 
closed in  the  case,  and  the  defendants  evidently  placed  their  motion  for 
a  non  suit  on  the  single  ground  of  the  want  of  a  register.  If  anything 
was  wanted  to  show  a  compliance  with  the  warranty,  except  the  regis- 
ter, it  ought  to  have  been  expressly  so  stated.  The  presumption  must 
be,  after  verdict,  and  upon  this  case,  that  every  objection  was  supplied. 
We  are  then  reduced  to  this  single  point :  Was  the  want  of  a  register  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  1,  At  the  time  the  policy  was  underwritten, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  American  vessels,  the  one  registered,  and  the 
other  unregistered  and  carrying  a  sea-letter,  or  an  ofBcial  certificate  of 
ownership,  and  both  kinds  were  recognized  by  law  as  American  ves- 
sels, though  the  former  was  entitled  to  higher  privileges  under  the  laws 
of  Congress.  (6  Laws  U.  S.,  72.)  But  in  reference  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  to  secuHty  upon  the  high  seas,  both  species  of  vessels  were 
equally  entitled  to  protection  as  American  property.  There  was  no  use 
in  requiring  a  regiHter  for  any  object  within  the  purview  of  the  war- 
ranty. The  want  of  it  did  not  enhance  the  risk.  '  It  is  a  known  and 
established  rule,'  says  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Vigilantia 
(1  Rob.,  113),  'that  if  a  vessel  is  navigating  under  the  pass  of  a  foreign 
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coantry,  she  is  considered  as  bearing  the  national  character  of  that  na- 
tion nnder  whose  pass  she  sails ;  she  makes  a  part  of  its  navigation^ 
and  is  in  every  respect  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  vessel  of  that  oonn- 
try.'  What  was  said  by  Lord  Alvanley  in  Bearing  r.  Glaggett  (3  Bos.  & 
Pull.,  201)  is  not  applicable,  nor  does  it  alfect  this  doctrine.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  warranty  of  a  ship  to  be  American  required  an  Ameri- 
can register,  under  our  navigation  act  and  the  French  treaty,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  carrying  the  American  flag,  as  a  safecondact  among 
belligereut  powers,  was  to  be  denied  to  all  ships  not  sailing  nnder  a 
compliance  with  that  act.  The  act  he  referred  to  was  passed  in  1792 
(2  Laws  U.  S.,  131),  and  declared  that  none  but  registered  vessels  should 
be  deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  entitled  to  the  benefits  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  such  vessels.  He  was  not  then  apprised  of 
the  distinction  between  registered  and  unregistered  vessels,  and  of  the 
legislative  recognition  of  the  latter  as  American  vessels,  entitled  to 
privileges  in  port  as  such,  under  the  act  of  1802.  The  act  of  1792,  to 
which  he  referred,  seems,  by  its  terms,  to  have  left  unregistered  ves- 
sels as  alien  vessels,  and  without  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  condition  of  such  vessels  at  that  time 
is  not  now  a  material  inquiry,  since  the  vessel  in  question,  at  the  time 
of  the  warranty,  was  not  only  American  property  in  fact,  but  entitled, 
by  her  sea-letter,  under  our  law  and  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  im- 
munities of  the  American  flag.  This  was  equivalent  to  what  was  termed 
by  Sir  William  Scott  a  national  pass,  and  so  it  was  considered  in  the 
court  of  errors,  in  the  case  of  Sleght  t?.  Hartshorue  (2  Johns.  Bep.,531).'' 

Kent,  Ch.  J.,  Barker  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.,  S  Johns.  Rep.,  307,  319. 

^^  There  are  two  kinds  of  American  vessels,  registered  and  unregis' 
tered.  The  former  are  entitled  to  greater  privileges  within  the  United 
States  than  the  latter ;  they  pay  less  tonnage,  and  the  goods  imported 
in  them  pay  less  duties.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  contended,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  words  of  the  insured  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  himself,  and  therefore  a  registered  vessel  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  privileges  must  be  intended.  This  is  pushing  the 
matter  too  far.  Where  the  words  are  doubtful  they  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  speaker.  But  not  so  wbere  they  are  sufficiently 
clear.  There  being  two  kinds  of  American  bottoms,  if  I  engage  that  a 
certain  vessel  is  an  American  bottom,  generally',  my  engagement  is 
complied  with  if  she  is  an  American  bottom  of  either  kind,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  construction  involves  consequences  at  variance  with 
the  object  of  the  agreement.  We  are  then  to  consider  the  object  of  this 
warranty.  It  was  to  insure  to  the  underwriters  that  protection  to  which 
neutrals  are  entitled.  Now,  if  this  object  is  answered  without  a  regis- 
ter, and  if  the  use  of  a  register  is  principally  to  obtain  privileges  of  a 
domestic  nature,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  the  warranty-con- 
templated a  registered  vessel  exclusively.  But  if,  as  has  been  argued 
by  the  defendants,  an  unregistered  vessel,  though  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  was  at  the  time  of  this  insurance  unprotected  by  the 
Government  and  deprived  of  those  documents  to  which  foreign  nations 
look,  as  proof  of  neutrality,  then,  indeed,  there  will  be  strong  reason  for 
saying  that  the  warranty  required  a  registered  vessel.  It  is  necessary 
theretbre,  to  examine  what  was  the  situation  of  a  vessel  sailing  nnder  a 
sea-letter  at  the  date  of  this  insurance.  A  good  deal  will  depend  on 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  nature  of  a  sea-letter,  concerning  which 
there  has  been  a  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion,  occasioned  prind- 
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pally,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  confoandingit  with  a  different  instrament, 
called  a  certificate  of  ownership.    It  is  provided  by  tUe  26th  article  of 
our  treaty  with  France  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  people  of  both 
nations  shall  be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports.    From  this  ex- 
pression it  seems  that  a  sea-letter  and  a  passport  were  considered  as  the 
same.    I  x>re8nme  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War  our  vessels  were 
furnished  with  this  document  according  to  treaty.    During  the  peace 
that  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  omitted,  as  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  capture.    But  when  war  broke  out  again  between  France  and 
England,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  that  our  vessels  should  be 
so  documented  as  to  afford  them  protection  in  their  navigation.    Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  attention  of  our  Government  was  vei^v  ^arly 
turned  to  this  subject.    In  a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  several  collectors,  of  the  13th  of  May,  1793,  he  men- 
tions the  necessity  of  furnishing  ^all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  with  sea-letters,  for  their  more  perfect  iden- 
tification and  security.'   This  letter  was  accompanied  with  sea-letters  ac- 
cording to  the  form  pret^cribed  by  the  Government,  and  not  materially 
different  from  that  which  had  been  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War.    It 
is  under  the  hand  of  the  President  and  seal  of  the  Onited  States,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  contains  the  name  and  burden 
of  the  vessel,  with  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  the  name  of  her  master,  and 
the  voyage  on  which  she  is  bound,  with  permission  to  depart  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage.    It  contains  also  a  declaration  that  oath  has  been 
made  by  the  master,  proving  the  vessel  to  be  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  only.    Underneath  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence 
the  vessel  sails,  that  oath  has  been  made  before  him  by  the  master 
that  the  said  vessel  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  only.    This 
certificate  is  addressed  to  all  foreign  kings  and  potentates,  and  prays 
that  the  said  master  may  be  received  and  treated  with  kindness  and 
friendship,  etc.    This  sea-letter  being  furnished  to  all  vessels,  regis- 
tered or  unregistered,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  af- 
forded the  same  protection  to  both.    It  was  a  passport  within  the 
meaning  of  our  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  etc.,  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its  ef^cacy  was  called  in  question  by 
either  of  them.    Lord  Alvanley  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  mis- 
taken when  he  said,  in  the  case  of  Baring,  etc.,  v.  Glaggett  (3  Bos.  & 
Pull.,  213),  that  our  unregistered  vessels  were  not  protected  from  capt- 
ure by  our  treaty  with  France.    It  is  true  by  the  registering  act  of  the 
Slst  of  December,  1792,  it  is  declared  that  none  other  than  registered 
vessels  '  should  be  denominated  and  deemed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  the  benetfts  and  privileges  appertaining  to  such 
vessels.'    But  those  benefits  and  privileges  were  of  a  municipal  nature, 
with  which  foreign  powers  had  no  concern.    On  the  Ist  of  June,  1796, 
an  act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  President,  to  prepare  a  form  of  passport  for  ships  and 
vessels  of  the  United  States  going  to  foreign  countries.    And  by  a  sup 
plement  to  this  act,  passed  the  second  of  March,  1803,  every  unregis- 
tered ship  or  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  sailing 
with  a  sea  letter,  going  to  any  foreign  country,  is  entitled  to  one  of  the 
passports  created  by  the  original  law.    Hence  it  has  been  concluded 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  unregistered  vessels  were  un- 
provided with  a  passport  during  the  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  acts  of  June,  1796,  and  March,  1803  ;  that  they  carried  in  fact  noth- 
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ing  bat  a  certificate  of  ownership,  which  obtained,  in  comnion  par- 
lance, the  name  of  sea-letter,  bat  did  not  operate  as  a  passport.  But  in 
this  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  Daring  all  that  period  sea-letters  ( which 
were  passports)  were  granted  to  nnregistered  vessels,  and  the  pas^jiorts 
ander  the  act  of  Jane,  1796,.  were  what  are  commonly  called  Mediter- 
ranean passports,  rendered  necessary  by  oar  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, on  the  5th  of  September,  1795,  by  the  fourth  article  of  which  eight- 
een months  were  allowed  for  famishing  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
with  passports.  The  sea-letters  which  operated  as  passports  among 
the  European  nations  are  printed  in  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  languages.  Bat  the  Mediterranean  passports  are  in  the  English 
language  only,  ornamented  t^ith  an  engraving  and  indented  at  the  top, 
so  that  the  Algerines  might  easily  distinguish  them  by  the  eye,  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  indented  part.  Mr.  Dallas'  argument  has 
thrown  light  upon  the  subject  of  passports  and  sea-letters.  From  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  acts  and  papers  to  which  he  referred,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  his  view  of  the  subject  was  correct.  The  result  of  all  this 
is,  that  when  the  insurance  in  question  was  made,  the  brig  Bosiua  was 
famished  with  all  the  documents  which  an  American  unregistered  ves 
sel  ought  to  have,  and  with  all  the  documents  necessary  to  protect  her 
against  the  European  belligerents.  As  to  the  Algerines,  we  were  at 
peace  with  them.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  danger  from 
that  quarter  could  have  been  apprehended  in  a  voyage  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  it  is  entitled  to  no  consideration 
in  the  construction  of  the  warranty.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  warranty  was  complied  with,  and  therefore  judgment  should  be 
entered  for  the  plaintiff. 

Tilghman,  C.  J.,  in  Griffith  v.  Ids.  Co.,  5  Binu.  (Pa.),  464.466/.  (1813). 

"It  is  the  usage  of  American  vessels  to  take  sea-letters  in  voyages 
to  Europe,  but  to  the  West  Indies  and  coastwise,  they  most  generally 
sail  with  a  certificate  only.'' 

Hoffman,  arguendo,  in  Sleghtv.  Rhinelander,  1  Johns.,  197. 

"The  title  to  a  ship  acquired  by  purchase  passes  by  writing.  A  bill 
of  sale  is  the  true  and  proper  muniment  of  title  to  a  ship,  and  one  which 
the  maritime  courts  of  all  nations  will  look  for,  and  in  their  ordinary 
practice  require.  In  Scotland  a  written  conveyance  of  property  in 
ships  has,  by  custom,  become  essential ;  and  in  England  it  is  made  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  statute  with  regard  to  British  subjects.  Posses- 
sion of  a  ship  and  acts  of  ownership  will,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
property,  be  presumptive  evidence  of  title,  without  the  aid  of  docu- 
mentary proof,  and  will  stand  good  until  that  presumption  is  destroyed 
by  contrary  proof;  and  a  sale  and  delivery  of  a  ship  without  any  bill  of 
sale,  writing,  or  instrument  will  be  good  at  law  as  between  the  parties." 

3  Kent  Com.,  130,  citing  The  Sisters,  5  C.  Rob.,  155;  1  Mason,  139;  Weston  r. 
Penniman,  l{5id.,306;  2iMd.,435;  Ohli7.£agleIn8.Cp.,4iHd.,  390;  Codede 
Commerce,  art.  195.  Robertson  r.  French,  4  East,  130;  Sntton  v.  Back,  2 
Tannt.,  302;  Taggard  v.  Loring,  16  Mass.,  336;  Wendover  v.  Hogleboom, 
7  Johns.,  308;  Bixby  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pick.,  86.  Abbott  on  Ship., 
113;  The  Amelie,  6  Wall.,  18,  30;  Rice  v.  McLaren,  42  Me.,  157,  166;  Mo- 
Mahon  v,  Davidson,  12  Minn.,  357,  369,  370;  The  Active,  0]cott,286;  Fon- 
taine V,  Beers,  19  Ala..  722. 

As  to  policy  of  navigation  laws,  see  Reeve's  Hist,  of  Law  of  Shipping ;  3  Kent 
Com.  139. 
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''The  pass  or  passport,  and  the  sea-letter  (sea-brief),  as  Hoding,  iii 
his  Marine  Lexicon,  additionally  names  it,  seems  to  be  a  term  of  doubt- 
ful and  ambiguous  interpretation  in  the  law ;  for  the  sea-brief,  or  sea- 
letter,  according  to  Marshall  (p.  317),  is  a  diftierent  document  from  the 
passport,  relating,  as  he  says,  to  the  nature  and  quautity  of  the  cargo, 
the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination ;  whereas  the  pass- 
port, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  more  particularly  intended  to 
protect  the  ship  and  to  sanction  the  voyage  proposed ;  while  from  the 
author's  text  above  it  will. be  perceived  that  the  pass  there  spoken  of 
extends  equally  to  the  protection  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  is,  from  the 
reference  to  Roding,  indiscriminately  termed  passport  or  sea  letter.  In 
our  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  and  Spam  the  terms  are  used  synony- 
mously, and  there  relate  solely  to  the  vessel.  Yet  in  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
lleports,  volume  1,  page  192,  and  volume  ^,  page  531,  where  ^a  vessel 
was  warranted  to  sail  under  a  sea-letter  without  a  register,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully contended  that  a  certificate  of  property,  which  relates  only  to 
the  cargo,  was  in  its  commercial  import  a  sea-letter,  when,  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  the  cause,  such  papers  as  a  sea  letter  and  a  certificate  of 
property  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  known  and  used,  the  certifi- 
cate of  ownership  to  prove  the  property  in  regard  to  the  custom-house, 
and  the  sea-letter  to  evince  the  nationality'  of  the  vessel  and  to  protect 
the  cargo  from  being  detained  by  a  belligerent.  This  perplexity  seems 
to  arise  from  acts  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  above  treaties,  in 
which  the  term  sea-letter  is  mostly  abandoned  and  the  word  passport 
adopted;  and  in  one  of  the  only  two  in  which  the  term  is  used,  the  act 
of  the  second  of  March,  1803,  supplementary  to  an  act  providing  pass- 
ports for  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  fs  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  above  treaties;  for,  by  that  act,  vessels  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  sailing  with  sea-letters,  are  to  be  furnished 
with  passports  of  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act,  to  which  this  is  a  sup- 
jdement.  Per  curiam  in  the  above  case :  '  The  passport  authorized  by 
the  former  act  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  sea-letter  or  passport  of 
the  treaties.  If,  then,  by  the  term  sea-letter  in  this  statute  is  intended 
the  sea  letter  or  passport  of  the  treaty,  the  provision  is  superfluous  and 
idle,  because  it  provides  for  what  already  exists.  The  only  way  to  es- 
cape from  this  absurdity  is  to  adopt  the  certificate  of  ownership  as  the 
true  and  legitimate  sea-letter.  Though  mentioned  in  certain  treaties  as 
synonymous  with  passport,  yet,  by  statutes  subsequently  created,  the 
term  passport  is  exclusively  used,  and  the  word  sea-letter  transferred 
and  attached  to  a  difierent  idea.'  See  also  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  14th 
of  April,  1802,  in  which  the  word  sea-letter  is  used  in  the'same  sense. 

'*■  What  understanding  is,  then,  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  distinct 
and  relative  meaning  of  the  terms  passport,  sea-letter,  and  certificate 
of  property  ?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  passport  and  sea- 
letter  are  essentially  the  same,  intended  to  evidence  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel  and  protect  the  cargo  from  belligerents,  while  the  certificate 
of  property  differs  from  it  in  deriving  its  importance  and  validity  from 
the  usage  of  the  custom-house  alone,  not  being  prescribed  by  any  law. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  of  1796  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
pare a  form  of  a  passport  for  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
it  is  probable  that  the  term  passport  was  here  intended  to  signify  the 
same  paper  which  had  been  spoken  of  in  our  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  which  is  indiscriminately  termed  sea-letter  or  pa8Si>ort  j  for  the 
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Secretary^  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  called  the  papers,  which  he  for- 
warded to  the  custom  houses,  sea-letters.  In  the  act  of  184^3  unregis- 
tered vessels,  sailing  with  a  sea-letter,  are  directed  to  be  famished  on 
application  with  a  passport.  The  word,  when  nsed  in  this  statute, 
means,  as  we  conceive,  a  Mediterranean  pass,  a  paper  entirely  of  do- 
mestic creation,  and  differing  essentially  from  those  papers  required  to 
be  on  board  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  The  object  of  the  law  of 
1803  then  becomes  manifest,  viz,  to  extend  to  vessels  foreign  built,  but 
o^^  ned  in  this  country,  the  benefit  of  being  protected  under  a  Mediter- 
ranean passport.  But  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  express  in  the  first 
act  a  sea-letter  and  in  the  second  a  Mediterranean  pass  has  created  the 
obscurity  which  has  prevailed  upon  this  subject. 

"  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  circular  of  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Dallas,  of 
February  25, 1815,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  collectors  of 
customs  of  the  United  States,  in  which  these  documents  among  otheis 
are  referred  to,  and  our  view  of  their  relation  to  each  other  partly  sus- 
tained : 

''*!.  Tlie  certificate  of  registry, — This  document  is  created  by  our  own 
laws,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  vessels  American  built  and  owned,  or 
such  particular  vessels  as  are  expressly  adopted  by  the  registering  act 
It  is  an  instrument  which  the  vessel  must  carry,  in  order  to  entitle  her 
to  the  privileges  of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

*^  ^  2.  TJie  sea-letter. — This  document  is  an  instrument  of  the  maritime 
law  of  nations,  and  under  the  denomination  of  a  passport,  as  well  as  of  a 
sea  letter,  treaties  sometimes  require  it  to  be  carried  by  the  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  an  instrument  which 
gives  no  privilege  as  to  duties  of  import ;  but  simply  declares  the 
American  ownership,  and  recommends  the  vessel  to  the  comity  of  na- 
tions. Vessels  are  under  no  legal  obligations  tocarr^  a  sea-letter;  and 
indeed  it  is  only  necessary  for  ueutial  vessels  in  a  time  of  war. 

"*3.  The  Mediterranean  passport — This  instrument  having  been  de- 
scribed under  the  general  denomination  of  **  passport"  iif  some  acts 
of  Congress  has  been  occasionally  confounded  with  the  sea-letter  which 
has  also  been  denominated  a  passport.  The  form  was  introduce<l  soon 
after  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  which  called  for  the  instrument ;  and  it 
is  intended  as  a  protection  for  American  vessels  against  the  Barbary 
Powers."' 

JacobsoD's  Sea  Laws,  66 ;  note  by  William  Frick,  the  editor. 

^^  The  passport^  seahriefy  sea-letter^  or  pass. — This  is  acertificate  granted 
by  authority  of  the  neutral  state,  giving  permission  to  the  master  of 
the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed,  and  declaring  that  while 
on  such  voyage  the  ship  is  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  state. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  a  neutral  ship ;  and  no  vessel  is  per- 
mitted to  disown  the  national  character  therein  ascribed  to  her." 

Arnould^s  Marine  Ins.  (1872),  569. 

^'  On  entend  par  lettre  marine  la  passe  de  mer." 

Ortolan  Regies  de  Mer,  i,  195. 

It  18  not  competent  for  one  sovereign  to  determine  as  to  the  mnni- 
cipal  regularity  or  adequacy  of  the  ship's  papers  issued  by  another 
sovereign.    It  is  enough  if  such  papers  are  in  the  shape  of  a  proteotioa 
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or  passport,  and  emauate  from  the  sovereign  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
or  from  one  of  his  snbalterns. 

EaltenborD,  Groodsatze  des  praktischen  Europaischeu  Seerechts,  Berlin,  1851, 

$$  45  jf;  Iiewia,  Deutsche  Seerechfc,  Leipsic,  1877,  1,14. 
Wharton's  Law  Diet.  (London,  1883),  quoting  1  Marsh,  on  Ins.,  c.  9,  s.  6,  speaks 

of  passports, sea  briefs,  and  sea  letters  as' papers  '^required  by  the  law  of 

nations  to  be  on  board'  neutral  ships." 

^<  If  we  look  to  the  origin  of  the  mercantile  flag,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  regulation  of  the  municipal  law  of  individual  states,  and  not  to  be 
:an  institution  of  the  general  maritime  law.  The  passport  or  sea-letter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  formal  voucher  of  the  ship's  national  charac- 
ter. The  passport  purports  to  be  a  requisition  on  the  part  of  the  Gk>v- 
ernmenrt  of  a  state  to  suffer  the  vessel  to  pass  freely  with  her  company, 
passengers,  goods,  and  merchandise  without  any  hindrance,  seizure,  or 
molestation  as  being  owned  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  said  state.  '  The 
first  paper,'  says  Sir  William  Scott,  ^  which  we  usually  look  for,  as  proof 
of  property,  is  the  pass.'  The  same  learned  judge  elsewhere  observes: 
^  It  is  a  known  and  well-established  rule,  with  respect  to  a  vessel,  that 
if  she  is  navigating  under  the  pass  of  a  foreign  country,  she  is  consid- 
ered as  bearing  the  national  character  of  that  nation  under  whose  pass 
she  sails.  She  makes  a  part  of  its  navigation,  and  is  in  every  respect 
liable  to  be  considerei  as  a  vessel  of  that  country.'  The  pass  or  sea- 
letter,  was  until  very  recent  times  indispensable  for  the  security  of  a 
neutral  ship  from  molestation  by  belligerent  cruisers,  and  it  was  the  only 
paper  to  which  any  respect  was  paid  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Barbary 
states,  as  warranting  the  vessel  to  be  within  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective treaty  engagements  with  the  European  powers.  If  a  vessel 
be  furnished  with  a  pass  or  sea-letter,  it  is  immaterial  whether  she  has 
any  mercantile  flag  on  board  or  not.  The  latter  by  itself  is  not  a  cri- 
terion of  the  national  character  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel." 

Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  as  to  war  (2d  ed.),  172. 

To  this  passage  is  appended  the  following  note : 

"  The  best  account  of  the  passport  is  given  by  D'Abreu  (part  i,  ch. 
22),  who  justly  observes  that  it  covers  sometimes  the  cargo  as  well  as 
the  ship,  but  that  it  invariably  named  the  ship,  its  build,  the  captain, 
and  his  residence.  D'Abreu  also  gives  an  account  of  the  sea-letter, 
which  he  describes  as  being  in  the  same  form  as  the  pass.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  would  seem  to  consist  in  this,  that  whilst  the  pass 
is  issued  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  power  or  state,  the  sea-letter  is 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  port  from  which  the 
vessel  is  fitted  out.  The  form  of  a  sea-letter  is  annexed  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  (A.  D.  1659),  under  which  it  was  provided  that  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods.  It  is  termed  4itersB  salvi  conductus,'  and  the 
force  and  effect  of  it  is  thus  described  in  the  XYII  Article  of  the  treaty 
itself:  ^Ex  qui  bus  non  solum  de  suis  mercibus  impositis,  sed  etiam 
de  loco  domicilii  et  habitationis,  ut  et  de  nomine  tarn  Domini  et  magis- 
tri  navis,  quam  navigii  ipsius  constare  qaeat :  quo  per  duo  htecCe  me- 
dia cognoscatur,  an  merces  vehant  de  contrebande,  et  sufficienter  tarn 
de  qualitate  quam  de  Domino  et  magistro  dioti  navigii  constet.  Bis 
iiteris  salvi  conductus  et  certificationibus  plena  fides  habebitur.'  In  the 
Treaty  of  Copenhagen  concluded  July  11, 1670,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark,  the  sea-letter  is  termed  a  certificate ;  and  it  is  provided 
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that  the  ships  of  either  coDfederate  shall  carry  letters  of  passport  and 
a  certificate,  of  which  the  forms  are  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  treaty. 
This  sea-letter  or  certificate  extended  to  the  cargo.'' 

*'  Les  nations  maritimes  sont  libres  de  fixer  les  conditions  aaxqaeUe» 
elles  reconnaissent  la  nationality  dcs  navires  strangers  dans  les  earn 
dependant  de  lenr  territoire ;  mais  les  ^gards  qne  les  nations  se  dm- 
vent  entre  elles  exigent  qne  ces  conditions  ne  soient  pas  de  natnre  i 
entraver  la  libre  navigation  et  le.  commerce  maritime. 

^^  En  tont  cas  le  navire  doit  6tre  mis  &  m^me  de  fournir  la  preave  de 
sa  nationality  an  moyen  de  documents  authentiques  ou  de  certains  signer 
distinctifs  permettant  de  verifier  k  premiere  yne  ^  quelle  nation  il  ap- 
partient. 

^^Le  pavilion  est  le  sigue  apparent  du  caract^re  national  d'an  navire. 
Ghaque  £)tat  a  des  coulenrs  particnliferes,  sons  lesqnelles  navigoent  ses 
nationaux  et  qui  ne  peuvent  6tre  arbor^es  sans  sa  ]>ermi8sion. 

'<  Se  servir  du  pavilion  d'un  £tat  Stranger  sans  Pautorisation  de  oet 
£tat  est  un  acte  qui  est  consid6r6  comme  une  infraction  an  droit  inter- 
national, comme  une  manoeuvre  franduleuse  et  attentatoire  ^  I'honnear 
de  r£tat  Stranger.  JJ^tat  dont  on  a  usurps  abnsivement  le  pavilion 
et  celui  ^  regard  dnquel  on  se  sert  d'nn  faux  pavilion  ont  Tan  et  I'aatre 
le  droit  d'exiger  la  punition  des  coupables  et,  suivant  les  circonstances, 
de  les  puuir  eux-m^mes. 

^^  Le  pavilion  ne  snfQt  pas  k  lui  senl  pronver  la  nationality  du  navire; 
il  offre  trop  de  facilit^s  &  Pabua  et  anx  usurpations.  Poor  avoir  on 
moyen  de  contr61e  plus  certain  les  nations  maritimes  sont  oonvenoes 
que  tout  navire  marchand  doit  6tre  pourvu  de  papiers  de  bord  ou  lettre» 
de  mer,  que  le  capitaine  est  tenue  de  produire  chaque  fois  qu'ilen  est 
l^gitimement  requis.  Ces  papiers  de  bord  consistent  le  plus  ordinaire- 
meut  dans  un  acte  indiquant  le  sigualement  du  navire,  ses  dimensions, 
son  nom,  des  details  sur  sa  construction,  dans  un  passeport  on  patente 
de  navigation.  Facte  autorisaut  le  navire  k  porter  le  pavilion  national, 
un  rdle  de  I'^quipage  meutionnant  lea  noms  et  la  nationality  des  mate- 
lots,  et  un  acte  d'achat  ou  de  propri6t^.  Du  reste  ces  papiers  donnent 
lieu  k  une  graude  diversity  d'usages  entre  les  nations;  leur  nom bre, lenr 
nature  et  leur  libell^  varieut  d'ailleurs  k  I'infini  d'un  pays  k  Pantre,  et 
sont  r^gis  par  les  codes  ou  les  lois  iut^rieures  de  chaque  £tat." 

Calvo,  droit  interDational,  tome  ii,  }}  873«  874,  875. 

O'Abreu  (Pressas  de  Mar,  1st  ed.,  1746),  18^.,  enumerates  nine  doo- 
uments  that  ought  to  be  found  on  board  a  merchant  ship  upon  the  high 

seas : 

1.  El  passaporte  (the  passport). 

2.  Las  letras  de  mar  (sea-letter). 

3.  £1  libro  derrater  (the  book  of  charts). 

4.  La  certificacioD  6  patente  de  sanidad  (the  bill  of  health). 

5.  La  perteneucia  del  navio  (bill  of  sale  or  oertifloate  of  ownerBhlp)» 

6.  El  libro  de  sobordo. 

7.  La  carta-partida  (the  charter-party). 

8.  El  conocimento  (the  bill  of  lading). 

9.  La  factiira  (the  invoice). 

<^  El  primer  iustrumento  con  que  debe  navegar  todo  navio  mercantilr 
es  el  passaporte,  y  no  es  otra  cosa,  que  una  licencia  de  el  soberano,  del 
capitan,  6  duefio  del  navio,  para  que  este  navegue,  el  qual  se  concede, 
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uoas  veces  por  tiempo  limitado,  y  otras  sin  limitaciou.  Se  uombra  eo 
^l  el  puerto  k  donde  es  el  deatino,  y  se  refieren  por  mayor  las  mercada- 
rias,  que  conduce ;  bien,  que  otras  veces^  ni  se  selaala  tiempo,  ui  lugar 
ui  car^a;  pero  siempre  el  capitan,  y  uavio,  y  la  naturaleza,  domicilio  6 
residencia  de  aquel. 

*^  Este  instrumento  es  tan  precisso  y  necessario  para  la  nave^acion, 
que  el  navio,  que  se  haUdre  sin  61,  puede  ser  legitimamente  apressado; 
como  consta  del  Articnlo  6  de  la  Ordinanza  de  Gorso,  en  estas  terminos : 
<  Han  de  ser  de  buena  pressa  todos  los  navios  pertenecientes  &  enemigos, 
y  los  mandados  por  piratas  corsarios,  y  otra  gente,  que  corriere  la  mar 
sin  Despacho  de  algun  Principe,  ui  Estado  Soberano/  Guya  disposicion 
conforma  mucho  con  lo  que  nbservaban  los  Bomanos  en  los  passaportes 
de  que  usaban,  para  comerciar  libre,  y  segnramente,  y  que  registraban 
solamente  los  agentes  in  rebus  ^  {2)  porque  sin  los  Despaobos,  que  11a- 
mabau  ^Evectiones  6  Tractatorias}  (3)  no  se  podia  condncir  cosa  alguna; 
y  aunque  algunos  Interpretes  al  Godigo  son  de  sentir,  que  estos  Despa- 
cho8  eran  con  los  que  se  a>ssistia  &  los  Gorreos,  para  que  les  diessen 
los  Gaballos  necessarios  &  su  viage ;  y  otros  los  entienden  de  los  que  se 
libraban  &  los  ministros,  para  el  carruage,  y  utensilios,  que  se  les  man- 
daba  d^r  en  sus  jornadas,  no  tenemos  duda  en  que  dichos  Despachos, 
deben  extenderse  d  los  passaportes  dados  para  el  comercio  de  las  mer- 
caderias ;  (4)  fuera  de  que  en  qualquiera  inteligencia,  que  se  les  quiera 
d4r,  es  coustante,  que  quanto  se  comerciare,  ha  de  ser  ajustado  &  las 
ordenes,  y  Despachos,  que  previenen'las  Leyes ;  de  suerte,  que  los  eiSec- 
tos  que  se  enoontraren  en  navios  mercantiles  que  navegaran  sin  passa- 
porte,  hail  ser  de  buena  Pressa. 

^'El  segundo  instrumento  es,  las  Letras  de  Mar,  por  las  quales  debe 
coust^r  no  solamente  de  la  carga  del  navio,  sino  tambien  de  el  lugar 
de  su  habitacion,  residencia,  y  nombre,  assi  del  maestre  y  patr6n,  como 
del  navio  mismo,  para  que  de  este  modo  se  pneda  reconocer,  si  lleva 
mercaderias  de  contravando,  (k  cuyas  Letras  de  Mar  se  debe  d^r  entera 
fee  y  credito.  Este  instrumento  lo  creemos  tambien  absoluta  6  India- 
pensablemente  necesario  para  la  navegacion,  pues  el  Articulo  17  de 
Tratado  de  los  Pirineos,  despues  de  equipararlo  con  los  passaportes,  pre* 
viene  que  se  lleve ;  y  al  fin  de  dicho  Tratado,  se  encuentra  su  formu- 
lario,  que  es  el  siguieute : 

^^^A  todos  los  que  las  presenter  vieren,  nuestros  los  regidores,  con- 

sules  y  magistrados  de  la  villa  de ^  haz^mos  saber  &  quien  tocare^ 

que  N ,  maestre  del  navio ,  pareci6  ante  nos,  y  debaxo  de  jura- 

mento  solemne  declard,  que  el  navio,  llamado  N— — ,  de  porte  de 

.  toneladas,  poco  mas,  6  menos,  del  qual  es  maestre  al  presente,  es  navia 
francos;  y  deseando  nosotros,  que  dicho  maestre  de  navio  sea  ayu- 
dado  en  sus  negocios,  pedimos  en  general  y  en  particular  &  todas  las 
personam,  que  encontraren  dicho  navio,  y  &  todos  los  Ingares  donde 
llegare  con  sus  mercaderias,  tengan  por  agradable  deadmitirle  favora- 
blemente,  tratarle  bien,  y  recibirle  en  sus  puertos,  bahias  y  dominos, 
6  permitirle  fuera  en  sus  riveras,  mediante  el  pagamento  de  derechos 
de  peage  y  los  dem^  acostumbrados,  dexandole  navegar,  passar,  fire- 
quentar  y  negociar  alii,  6  en  qualesquiera  otras  partes,  que  le  pare- 
ciere  a  proposito,  cosa  que  nosotros  reconoceremos  gratamente,  en  fee 
de  lo  qual  havemos  firmado  las  presentes,  y  selladolas  con  el  sello  de 
nuestra  villa.'  Aunque  el  Articulo  de  los  Pirineos  arriba  citado,  pre- 
scribe indispensablemente  que  todo  navio  mercautii,  que  navegue^ 
trayga  las  Letras  de  Mar,  no  creemos,  sin  embargo,  que  por  la  falta 
de  este  instrumento,  deba  reputarse  el  navio  por  de  buena  Pressa, 
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giempre  qae  trayga  el  passaporte  de  sa  Soberano,  paes  eqaivalc  este  en 
sabstaucia  &  las  Letras  de  Mar." 

D'Abrea,  Pressas  de  Mar,  IHff. 

Exhibit  A. — Form  of  Mediterranean  letter  in  use  in  the  Department  of  State  wkea  Mr, 

Jefferaon  was  Secretary. 

[Cut  of  fall-rigged  ship,  and  under  it  view  of  a  harbor.  3 
Bt  thb  President  of  tub  United  States  of  America. 

To  all  persons  whom  these  may  concern : 

Suffer  the  , roaster  or  commander,  of  the  burthen  of tons  or  ihen- 

ftbouts,  mounted  with gans,  navigated  with  ■  meo,  to  pass  with  her  000- 

pany,  passengers,  goods,  and  merchandise,  without  any  hindrance,  seizare,  or  mo- 
lestation, the  said appearing  by  good  testimony  to  belong  to  one  or  more  of 

the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  him  or  them  only. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  thb  United  States  of  America,  the day 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord—  thousand hundred  and 

By  the  President : 

Number  — .  , 

Seeretarjf  of  StaU. 
State  of  — — , 

District  of  b 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

LETTSB8  BOOATOBT. 

PRACTICE  AS  TO  SUCH  LETTERS. 

§413. 

Letters  rogatory,  in  their  general  relations,  are  disoassed  in  Wharton's 
Oonfl.  of  Laws,  §  723.  Li  this  chapter  will  be  given  notes  of  rulings  in 
this  relation  by  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  eertiflcate  and  seal  of  the  British  minister  resident  in  Hanover 
is  not  a  proper  authentication  of  the  proceedings  of  an  officer  of  that 
country  in  taking  depositions.  It  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  minister,  and  his  certificate  and  seal  can  only  authen- 
ticate those  acts  which  are  appropriate  to  his  office. 

Stein  V.  Bowman,  13  Pet.,  S09. 

The  otrcnit  court  will  issue  letters  rogatory  for  the  purpose  of  obtain* 
ing  testimony  when  the  Government  of  the  place  where  the  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained  will  not  permit  a  commission  to  be  executed. 

Nelaon  v.  U.  8.,  1  Pet.  C.  C,  235. 

In  this  caae  %  form  of  nach  letters  is  given.    See  also  Mexico  v,  De  Arangois,  5 
Daer,  634;  Kaohling  v.  Leberman,  9  Pbila.,  160. 

A  commission  was  issued  by  a  judge  in  Cuba  to  the  Spanish  consul 
in  ITew  Tork  to  take  testimony  to  be  used  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
swindling,  and  the  consul  thereupon  applied  to  the  district  court  for  a 
summons  to  compel  the  witness  to  appear  and  testify.  It  was  ruled 
that  the  court  had  no  power  to  issue  the  summons  asked  for,  the  only 
provisions  made  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  enforcing  the  giving  of 
testimony  in  judicial  proceedings  pending  in  a  foreign  country  being 
those  found  in  the  acta  of  2  March,  1855  (10  Stat.,  630),  and  of  3  March, 
1863  (12  Stat.,  769;  Rev.  Stat.,  4071),  neither  of  which  acts  applies  to 
the  case  proposed. 

Matter  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  1  Benediot,  225. 

"Letters  rogatory  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  testimony  of  persons 
residing  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  material  in  suits  pending 
in  the  courts  of  foreign  countries,  are  frequently  sent  to  this  Depart- 
ment, usually  with  a  note  from  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the 
foreign  country  or  from  its  diplomatic  representative  here,  requesting 
that  the  business  may  be  attended  to.    It  is  not,  however,  the  province 
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of  the  Department  of  State  to  dispose  of  matters  of  this  kind.  Fie- 
qaently  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  songht  reside  in  places  for  from 
this  city,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  have  the  testimony  taken  witiiin 
the  time  at  which  it  is  required  in  order  to  make  it  available. 

^^It  is,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  issue  this  circular,  to  which  are 
appended  the  acts  of  Congress  regulating  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
such  cases.  Other  information  upon  the  subject,  which  will  be  found 
useful  to  persons  interested,  is  contained  in  the  following — 

"Directions. — ^The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  are  held  in 
each  of  the  iStates;  and,  at  the  poiuts  in  each  State  where  the  circuit 
eourt  is  held,  there  is  established  permanently  a  clerk's  office,  so  that 
in  addressing  a  c;ommuuication  to  that  tribunal,  the  proper  form  would 
be  'To  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of .* 

"United  States  courts  are  held  in  Maine,  at  Portland;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  Portsmouth  and  Exeter;  in  iMassachusets,  at  Boston;  in  Khode 
Island,  at  Newport  and  Providence;  in  Vermont,  at  Windsor  and  Rut- 
land; in  Connecticut,  at  New  Haven;  in  New  York,  at  Ganandaigaa, 
Albany,  Utica,  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  in  New  Jersey, 
at  Trenton ;  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh;  in  Dehh 
ware,  at  New  Castle;  in  Maryland,  at  Baltimore;  in  West  Virginia,  at 
Lewisburg;  in  Virginia,  at  Norfolk;  in  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh;  in 
South  Carolina,  at  Charleston;  in  Georgia,  at  Atlanta  and  Savanoali: 
in  Florida,  at  Apalachicola,  Tallahassee,  Saint  Augustine,  and  Pensa- 
<5ola;  in  Alabama,  at  Mobile;  in  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans;  in  Missis- 
sippi, at  Jackson ;  in  Texas,  at  Galveston,  Brownsville,  Austin,  and 
Tyler;  in  Ohio,  at  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati;  in  Michigan,  at  Detroit 
and  Grand  Rapids;  in  Kentucky,  at  Frankfort,  Covington,  liouisviile, 
and  I*adncah;  in  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Memphis; 
in  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis;  in  Illinois,  at  Chicago  and  Spriugfield;  in 
Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukee  and  Madison;  in  Minnesota,  at  Saint  Paul; 
in  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines;  in  Missouri,  at  Saint  Louis  and  Jefierson  City; 
in  Kansas,  at  Topeka;  in  Arkansas,  at  Little  Hock;  in  California,  at 
San  Francisco;  in  Oregon,  at  Portland;  in  Nevada,  at  Carson  City. 

"  There  is  also  at  least  one  district  court  in  each  State.  In  many  of 
the  States  there  are  two,  and  in  some  three.  When  a  State  is  composed 
of  two  districts,  they  are  in  some  States  called  noithem  and  southern; 
in  others  eastern  and  western;  in  one  northern,  southern,  and  eastern; 
in  another  northern,  middle,  and  southern;  and  in  another  eastern, 
middle,  and  western. 

"The  clerks  of  these  courts,  respectively,  are  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  take  depositions,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be 
designated  as  commissioners  for  that  purpose  in  letters  rogatory,  which, 
when  returned,  are  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of  foreign  countries.  The 
letters  rogatory  may  be  addressed  to  the  judge  of  either  the  circuit  court 

of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of ,  or  the  district  court  of  the 

United  States  for  the  district  of (naming  the  State),  praying  the 

judge  of  that  court  to  name  and  appoint  the  commissioner,  or  such  letters 
may  be  addressed  to  the  commissioner  directly. 

"  The  letter  or  package  should  in  all  cases  be  directed  to  the  clerk  of 
the  district  or  circuit  court  to  which  the  letters  rogatory  are  addressed. 
The  clerk's  office  is  at  the  place  where  the  court  holds  its  sessions.*' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  circular  to  diploinatic  and  consular  officers,  Apr.  15, 
1«72 ;  Consular  Regulations,  1881,  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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An  ftct  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  depositiona  within  the  United  Statea,  to  be  used  in  the  oonrta  of 

other  conntriea,  and  for  other  parpeaea.    Approved  March  3,  1883. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Simate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  testimony  of  any  witneBs  residing  within  the  United 
States,  to  be  used  in  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  property  depending  in  any 
court  in  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  in  which 
the  Government  of  such  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party  or  shall  have  an  interest, 
may  be  obtained  to  be  used  in  such  suit.  If  a  commission  or  letters  rogatory  to  take 
such  testimony  shall  have  been  issued  from  the  court  in  which  said  suit  is  pendiug, 
on  producing  the  same  before  the  district  Judge  of  any  district  where  said  witness 
resides  or  shall  be  found,  and  on  due  proof  being  made  to  such  Judge  that  the  testi- 
mony of  any  witness  is  material  to  the  party  desiring  the  same,  such  Judge  shall 
issue  a  summons  to  such  witness,  requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  officer  or  com- 
missioner named  in  such  commission  or  letters  rogatory,  to  testify  in  such  suit.  Snch 
summons  shall  sp^^cify  the  time  and  place  at  which  such  witness  is  required  to  attend, 
which  place  shall  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  where  said  witness  resides 
or  shall  be  served  with  said  summons. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  ena^itedy  That  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear 
at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  summons  issued,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
or  if,  upon  bis  appearance,  he  shall  refuse  to  testify,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  as  would  be  incurred  for  a  like  olfense  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  in  the  district 
court  of  the  Xliiited  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  furihtr  enacted.  That  every  witness  who  shall  appear  and  testify', 
in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  and  shall  receive  from  the  party  at  whose  in- 
stance he  shall  have  been  summoned,  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  allowed  to 
witnes.seii  in  suits  depending  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  commission  or  letters  rogatory 
issued  to  take  the  testimony  of  any  witness  in  a  foreign  country,  in  any  suit  in  which 
the  United  States  are  parties  or  have  an  interest,  shall  have  been  executed  by  the 
court  or  the  commissioner  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  directed,  the  same  shall 
be  returned  by  such  court  or  commissioner  to  the  minister  or  consul  of  the  United 
States  nearest  the  place  where  said  letters  or  commission  shall  have  been  executed, 
wh(»,  on  receiving  the  same,  shall  indorse  thereon  a  certificate,  stating  the  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  the  same  was  received;  and  that  the  said  deposition  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  he  received  the  same;  and  he  shall  thereupon  transmit  the 
said  letters  or  commission,  so  executed  and  certified,  by  mail  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
from  which  the  same  issued,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  official  dispatches  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Govemmeut.  And  the  testimony  of  witnesses  so,  as  aforesaid,  taken 
and  returned  shall  be  read  as  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  snit^  in  which  the  same  shall 
haye  been  taken,  without  objection  as  to  the  method  of  returning  the  same. . 

An  act  to  prevent  mis-trialA  in  the  district  and  circuit  conrte  of  the  United  8tatea  in  certain  caaea. 

Approved  March  2, 1856. 

«»««■••• 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  where  letters  rogatory  shall  have  be  [been] 
addressed  from  any  court  of  a  foreign  country  to  aoy  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  United' States  commissioner  designated  by  said  circuit  court  to  make 
the  examination  of  witnesses  in'  said  letters  mentioned,  said  commissioner  shall  be 
empowered  to  compel  the  witnesses  to  appear  and  depose  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
appear  and  testify  in  court. 

See  letter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stetson,  Nov.  15,  1872.  MS8.  Dom. 
Let.  See  farther  as  to  practice  in  such  cases,  Mr.  Seward,  Sec.  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Oana,  Mar.  16,  1807 ;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Fontecilla,  Oct.  12,  1868. 
MSS.  Notes,  Chili. 
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*^  Beferring  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  dispatch,  "So,  5d9,  iDclosing  a  copy  of  a 
note  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  von  Billow  in  reference  to  an  order  issned 
oat  of  the  district  coart  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  naming 
cert^n  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  take  testimony  in  an  action 
therein  pending  in  behalf  of  the  Government^  against  the  firm  of  S.  X. 
Wolff  &  Co.,  and  to  your  dispatch,  No.  9,  iDclosing  a  second  note  from 
Mr.  von  Billow  on  the  same  subject,  I  now  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  this  Department  by  the  Attorney-General,  with  »  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bliss,  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  New  Tcwk^ 
in  reference  to  the  question,  and  a  copy  of  the  order  complained  of 

^^  It  appears  to  this  Department  that  the  German  Government  ha» 
labored  under  a  serious  misapprehension  in  the  matter. 

<^  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  objects  to  the  taking  of  the  desired 
testimony  by  the  consuls,  under  the  commission  in  question,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  functions  by  consular  officers  in  the 
German  Empire  not  warranted  by  Article  IX  of  the  German-American 
convention  of  December  11, 1871. 

^^  Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  where  the  testimony  of  persons 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  desired  by  either  party  to  an 
action  pending  in  the  courts,  the  same  is  taken  on  commission.  For 
this  purpose  application  is  made  to  the  court  in  which  the  action  is 
pending,  and  when  granted,  a  person  is  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or 
named  by  the  court,  to  take  the  evidence,  and  an  order  is  entered  in 
the  court  to  that  effect. 

**  Questions  are  prepared  by  each  party,  which  are  propounded  to  the 
witnesses  by  the  person  so  named,  or  an  oral  examination  is  sometimes 
provided  for,  at  which  both  parties  are  represented  by  counsel. 

^<  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  taken,  and  the  evidence  thus  taken 
is  certified  by  the  commission  natned,  and  returned  to  the  court  to  be 
read  at  the  trial. 

*^  Ko  claim  is  made  that  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  as  such,  has^ 
by  treaty  or  by  convention,  the  right  to  take  such  testimony.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  official  duty,  nor  does  he  act  as  consul  in  so  doing.  He  acts 
in  the  matter  as  a  private  individual,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  or 
the  appointment  of  the  court.  The  Government  in  no  case  takes  any 
part  in  these  appointments ;  they  are  made  by  the  courts  in  the  inde- 
pendent discharge  of  their  functions  as  a  matter  of  practice,  and  with 
the  sole  view  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  ascertainment  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  at  issue  between  the  parties  litigant  The  person 
named  may  be  a  subject  of  the  German  Enipire,  an  American  citlsen, 
or  may  belong  to  any  other  nationality.  He  is  selected  in  each  partic- 
ular case  as  an  individual,  who,  from  character,  residence,  or  other 
qualification,  will  fairly  propound  the  questions  and  certify  the  an- 
swers. His  services  are  purely  ministerial  and  entirely  voluntary.  He 
has  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  to  punish  them 
for  contempt.    No  authority  is  given  except  to  put  questions  and  certify 
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answers,  and  no  other  is  claimed  for  him.  The  same  proceedings  are 
taken  and  the  same  rule  applies  in  every  case,  whoever  the  parties  to 
the  action  may  be.  The  fact  that  the  Government  is  a  party  or  has  an 
interest  in  the  action  in  no  respect  alters  the  rule.  It  is  a  proceeding 
in  the  interest  of  jnstice  to  arrive  at  the  truth  between  disputed  facts 
in  an  action  pending  in  the  court. 

<'The  testimony  in  any  particular  case  may  be  necessary  to  save  a  pri- 
vate person,  whether  German  or  American,  from  penalties  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  liable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  required  in  the 
interest  of  good  government  here  or  elsewhere  to  punish  attempted 
frauds  upon  the  public  revenue. 

<^  These  are  objects  of  common  interest  to  all  commercial  powers, 
which  the  Government  of  Germany  from  its  well-known  character  will 
be  the  first  to  appreciate  and  to  vindicate. 

*<TJpon  an  examination  of  the  particular  order  in  question,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  provides  for  the  taking  of  testimony  for  the  benefit  of  either 
party,  and  from  this  fact  and  from  the  letter  of  the  district  attorney  it 
will  be  found  to  be  an  order  made  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  and 
obtained  by  consent  or  upon  their  joint  application. 

<^  So  far  as  any  objection  may  be  made  to  the  execution  of  this  particu- 
lar commission,  therefore,  by  the  branch  house  of  the  defendants  in  Ger- 
many, it  appears  that  the  order  was  made  on  the  solicitation  or  consent 
of  the  house  in  New  York.  Any  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
taking  of  this  testimony  by  the  German  Government  amounts  to  a  re- 
fusal to  permit  two  parties  to  ascertain  the  truth  to  be  used  for  their 
mutual  benefit  in  a  legal  proceeding. 

^'  It  is  confidently  believed  that  an  explanation  of  the  matter  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  German  Government. 

*<  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtain  for  its  consuls  in  Germany 
any  authority  or  functions  except  such  as  rightly  belong  to  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time  this  Government  will  be  extremely  reluctant  to  admit 
that  a  person  becoming  a  consul  of  the  United  States  is  thereby  ex- 
cluded from  privileges  which  are  allowed  to  unofficial  persons,  or  be- 
comes disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  duties  to  his  fellow-citizens  which 
may  be  performed  by  any  other  reputable  person,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, but  which  are  likely  to  be  asked  of  him  by  reason  of  his  official 
position,  making  him  more  likely  than  others  to  be  known  to  those  need- 
ing such  services. 

<^  Tou  will  fully  explain  this  matter  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affiurs, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  on  this  full  explanation 
all  objection  to  the  action  of  the  consuls  in  question  will  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  German  Government  will  view  it  as  an  act  of  comity,  and 
in  aid  of  the  proper  administration  of  government  and  justice,  to  facili- 
tate the  ascertainment  of  the  factB  in  the  case  now  at  issue  between 
this  Government  and  the  Messrs.  Wolfll    A  continued  objection  or  ob. 
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struetion  to  saoh  ascertainment  wonld  be  the  cause  of  very  serioas  i«- 
gtet  to  this  Government. 

^^Ton  may,  in  yoar  discretion,  read  and  ^ve  a  copy  of  this  dispatch,  ta 
this  point,  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion. 

^^  Under  the  circumstances  set  out  in  your  No.  9,  your  action  in  intamt- 
ing  to  the  several  consuls  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  action 
on  their  part  until  the  matter  should  be  adjusted,  was  a  wise  precau- 
tion, and  is  approved. 

*^  Should  the  German  Oovemment  withdraw  the  objections  now  raised, 
yon  will  so  inform  the  several  consuls,  and  inform  this  Department  hj 
telegraph.  You  will  also  instruct  the  consuls,  in  executing  any  sqcIl 
commission,  to  assume  no  authority  as  consuls,  and  to  be  careftil  in  their 
action  to  give  as  little  offense  to  the  German  Government  and  to  its  sub- 
jects as  possible.'' 

Mr.  Fiflh,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  N.  FiBh,  Aug.  18, 1874.    MSS.  lust.,  Germ. ;  For. 
E6l.,  1874. 

flnoloeojrea  in  the  abore  instmotioD.] 

Depabtmbnt  of  Justigk, 
WMhiugton,  August  4,  1874. 

Sir:  Beferring  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  iucloeing  a  dispatch  fh>in  the  miniflter- 
of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  and  other  papers,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for 
your  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Department,  under  date  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and 
a  oopy  of  the  dedimus  potestaiem  issued  by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  fer 
that  district  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  S.  N.  Wol£f  et  ol.,  of  Neidheim,  author- 
izing United  States  consuls  and  their  representatives  to  take  testimony  in  said  case. 
Very  respectfully,  your  otiedient  servant, 

Obo.  H.  WnjJAMH, 

Attcm^f^CftnenL 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

3eor§tary  of  State. 


OvriOB  or  THB  DiOTBicr  ArroBinBT  of  tbb  Unitbd  Staxbb 

for  thx  Southbrn  Distbict  of  Nbw  Tobk, 

New  York,  Julg  ^,  1874. 

Sib:  I  beic  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  2l8t,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  addressed  by  the  minister  i^ 
the  United  States  at  Berlin  to  the  State  Department,  the  several  papers  relating  to  sn 
order  to  take  testimony  issued  by  the  district  court  for  this  district. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  a  suit  pending 
against  the  firm  of  Wolff  &  Co.,  to  recover  about  $75,000  penalties  for  alleged  nnder^ 
valuation  in  the  importation  of  goods  to  this  port.  In  that  suit  both  parties  desire  to 
procure  the  testimony  of  persons  residing  in  various  places  in  Europe.  It  was  ther»- 
fore  agreed  between  the  respective  attorneys  that  an  order  should  be  entered,  allowing 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  orally  at  places  named.  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
in  this  district  to  designate  as  commissioners  to  take  testimony  in  foreign  parts  the 
peisous  who,  from  time  to  time,  happen  to  be  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  at  the 
places  where  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken,  and  in  this  case  the  parties  agreed  that  tiiis 
course  should  be  followed.    The  consuls  are  not,  in  such  case,  supposed  to  act  as  con- 
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mUfl,  bat  to  act  as  oommiasionen,  agreed  apon  by  the  parties,  having,  of  oonne,  no 
powenr  to  eompel  the  attendance  of  witneflses,  nnless  the  head  authorities  choose  to 
grant  it,  which  some  countries  do  and  others  do  not. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  order  issued  in  this  case.  Ton  will  perceive  that  it  is  an 
amtkarity  to  the  persons  named  to  take  the  testimony.  Nothing  is  required  of  them,  as 
seems  to  be  supposed,  and  they  can,  of  course,  refiise  to  act.  As  they  are  paid  for  their 
services,  they  are,  however,  usually  quite  willing  to  act. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  though  the  order  is,  in  form,  issued  upon  my  motioni 
it  was  really  issued  by  consent  of  parties. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Gborqs  Buss, 
Vnited  8tate$  AiUrm^if, 
Hon.  Gao.  H.  WnxiAMS, 

Att&meif'€fenaral. 


OBDBR  or  THB  OOUBT. 

At  a  stated  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  held  at  the  United  States  court  building  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  on  the  13th 
day  of  April,  1874:  Present,  the  honorable  Samuel  Blatchford,  the  district  Judge. 


BD  States  1 

'•  C 

JPV  et  al.      S 


Thb  Unitbd  Statbs 

V, 

8.  N.  Wolff 


On  reading  and  filing  affidavit  of  plaintifPs  attorney  and  notice  of  motion,  with 
proof  of  due  service  thereof  on  attorneys  lor  the  defendant,  Alphonse  de  Riesthal, 
who  only  has  appeared  herein,  Gtoorge  Bliss,  esq.,  appearing  for  the  plaintiff,  and  W. 
J.  A.  Fuller,  esq.,  for  the  defendant,  Alphonse  de  Riesthal. 

It  is,  on  motion  of  George  Bliss,  esq.,  United  States  attorney,  ordered  that  a  dedimue 
poUetatem  be  issued  in  this  cause  out  of  this  court,  directed  to  the  United  States  con- 
sul and  to  such  deputy  or  representative  of  said  qpnsul  as  may  be  authorized  by  him 
to  act  in  his  place  and  stead, at  the  following-named  places,  respectively,  viz:  To  £. 
P.  Beauchamp,  United  States  consul  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen),  Germany,  and  his 
deputy  or  representative ;  to  W.  P.  Webster,  United  States  consul  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  H.  Kreisman,  United  States  consul  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  and  his  deputy  or  representative ;  to  J.  A.  Stuart,  United  States  consul 
at  Leipzic,  Germany,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  Daniel  McM.  Gregg,  United 
States  consul  at  Prague,  Austria,  and  his  deputy  or  representative;  to  S.  H.  M.  Byers, 
United  States  consul  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  his  deputy  or  representative ;  to 
examine  the  following-named  persons  under  oath  as  witnesses  herein,  viz :  A.  Amberg 
and  the  person  or  persons  composing  the  firm  of  A.  Hirsoh  Sl  Co.,  of  Cassel,  Gecmaay ; 
8.  N.  Wolff,  of  Neidheim,  near  Cassel  aforesaid ;  the  person  or  persons  composing  the 
firm  of  Lfittger  Brothers,  of  Petersmfihle,  near  Solingen,  Germany;  Carl  Aufermann, 
of  Losenbach,  near  Liedeuscheid,  Germany ;  V.  T.  Pospichel,  of  Wiesenthal,  Bohemia ; 
and  the  person  or  persons  composing  the  firm  of  Leopold  Czech  &,  Co.,  of  Haida,  Bo- 
hemia; the  person  or  persons  comprising  the  firm  of  £.  Kreimer  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia; W.  Wagner,  jr.,  of  Plattenberg,  Switzerland,  and  T.  L.  Lumian,  and  J.  W.  Maes, 
of  Iserlohn,  Germany. 

It  is  farther  ordered  that  the  examination  above  provided  for  shall  take  place  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  Augnst,  1H74,  and  at  such  times  within  said  pnonths  as  is 
hereinafter  designated. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  either  party  to  this  action  shall  have  liberty  to  examine 
not  onl>'  tho  witnesses  herein  named,  but  any  other  witnesses  that  cither  party  may 
desire  to  examlDe  at  the  aforesaid  places  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Berlin,  Leipzic,  Prague,  or  Znrich,  before  either  of  the  persons  herein  authorized  to 
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teke  tettimony ;  provided,  howerer,  that  the  nftmes  of  said  witneaeee  and  their  plMn 
pf  xesidence  shall  be  give  to  the  attorney  of  the  opposite  side  in  New  York,  befiae 
Jnne  6,  1874,  or  soch  notice  be  given  in  Earope  to  the  opposite  counsel  acting  them 
for  either  party  to  this  action,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  places  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Berlin,  Leipzic,  Pragne,  or  Znrich,  where  such  other  witnenet 
are  to  be  examined,  two  days  before  snch  examination. 

It  is  fhither  ordered,  that  prior  to  Jnne  6, 1874,  the  attorneys  for  the  reepectiTe 
parties  shall  give  notice  in  New  York,  each  to  the  other,  of  the  names  and  Emopeaa 
address,  for  the  last  week  in  Jane,  1874,  of  the  oonnsel  for  the  respective  parties  wh» 
are  to  take  testimony  nnder  this  commission. 

It  is  farther  ordered  that  the  examination  of  witnesses  shall  be  had  at  the  follow- 
ing places,  in  the  following  order,  and  not  otherwise,  viz :  First  at  Aix-la-Chapelk^ 
next  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  next  at  Berlin,  next  at  Leipzic,  next  at  Ptagne,  sad 
last  at  Zarich ;  that  fonr  weeks  shall  elapse  between  the  examination  of  witnesses  st 
Pragae  and  Zarich ;  that  the  examination  shall  commence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the 
6th  day  of  July,  1874,  or  within  two  days  thereafter;  and  that  no  examination  shall 
be  had  of  witnesses  at  any  place  after  the  examination  has  been  finished  at  that  place, 
or  the  examination  of  witnesses  commenced  at  another  place. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  shall  have  with  him  at  any 
and  all  said  examinations  of  said  witnesses,  or  either  of  them,  all  the  original  invoices 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  herein,  or  copies  or  duplicates  thereof,  and  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  counsel  for  defendant  shall  have  fall  and  free 
inspection  thereof,  and  liberty  to  take  copies  of  the  same. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  all  directions  herein  contained  as  to  time,  place,  order,  and 
manner  of  examination  of  said  witnesses  may  be  changed  or  modified  by  the  written 
consent  of  the  counsel  for  the  respective  parties  in  Europe  or  in  New  York. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  examination  of  all  witnesses  under  this  commission 
shall  be  oral,  and  taken  by  question  and  answer,  in  the  usual  manner  of  taking  oral 
depositions,  by  examination,  cross-examination,  and  rediroct  examination ;  that  the 
testimony  given  under  such  examination  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  signed  by  the> 
witnesses,  and  certified  by  the  commissioners,  respectively,  and  by  them  transmitted 
by  mail  to  the  clerk  of  this  court  at  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  otherwise  matnaUy 
ftgreed  upon  by  said  counsel  for  b^th  parties. 

It  is  farther  ordered  that  all  testimony  taken  under  the  commission  provided  for 
herein  shall  be  taken  subject  to  all  legal  objections  at  the  trial  of  this  action. 

Sam.  Blatchfobd. 

^^  Yonr  No.  33,  under  date  of  the  20th  of  October  last,  narrating  your 
interview  with  Mr.  von  Billow  at  the  foreign  office  in  relation  to  the  ob- 
jection interposed  by  the  German  Government  to  allowing  consuls  of  the- 
United  States  to  serve  as  commissioners  to  take  testimony  to  be  used 
in  judicial  proceedings  pending  in  this  coantry,  has  been  received. 

'^  Your  representations  to  the  minister  are  approved. 

^^Although  Mr.  von  BUlow  stated  to  you  that  instrnctions.on  the  suIk 
ject  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  von  SchlSzer  a  fortnight  prior  to  your  inter- 
view and  conversation,  nothing  has  been  heard  fh>m  that  gentleman  in 
this  connection.  The  objection  interposed  by  the  German  Government 
to  the  obtaining  of  testimony  in  Germany  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  as  appears  from  the  admission 
madA  to  you  by  Mr.  von  BUlow,  the  Germans  whose  interests  led  them 
to  resist  the  taking  of  the  testimony,  and  who  invoked  the  interposition 
of  their  Government  to  prevent  it,  are  now  known  to  have  been  in  the 
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wrong.  It  woald  have  been  quite  as  satisfactory  to  this  Oovemment 
had  the  reply  of  th^  German  Government  on  a  sabject  presented  to  their 
^Gonsideration,  throngh  the  representative  of  this  Government  at  Berlin, 
been  commnnicated  also  throngh  him,  and,  as  is  shown,  some  delay 
which  has  occurred  might  have  been  avoided. 

^^As  Mr.  von  Schlozer  has  sot  commnnicated  the  answer  of  his  Gk>v- 
-ernment,  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  yon  inform  Mr.  von  BUlow  that  we 
are  still  without  any  reply.  Yon  will  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  sait  in  which  the  testimony  is  sought  is  one  in  which  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  itself  a  party. 

^^  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  existing  statutes  (which  are  embodied  in 
sections  4071, 4072, 4073,  and  4074  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States)  enacted  by  this  Government  to  insure  to  other  powers  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  testimony  in  this  country  in  any  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  money  or  property  depending  in  any  court  in  any  foreign 
tsountry  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  in  which  the 
<}ovemment  of  such  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party  or  shall  have  an 
interest. 

<*  In  these  enactments,  which  have  long  been  in  force  in  this  country, 
this  Government  has  manifested  its  friendship  to  other  powers,  as  well 
as  its  desire  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  foreign  countries 
with  which  it  may  be  at  peace. 

'*  It  is  hoped  that  the  answer  of  the  German  Government  may  soon  be 
communicated,  and  that  it  will  be  such  as  shall  evince  a  willingness  to 
reciprocate  the  very  liberal  and  efficient  provisions  made  in  this  country 
to  enable  Germany,  in  case  of  need,  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
in  this  country  in  any  suit  in  which  that  Government  may  be  interested 
and  that  the  facilities  which  Mr.  von  Billow  says  that  Germany  will 
afford  in  .this  direction  may  prove  ample  and  efficacious.'' 

Mr.  Fish,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.   Davis,  Not.  14,  1874.    MSS.  Inst.,  Germ.; 
For.  Rel.,  1S74.    See  further,  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Davis,  Apr.  7,  1675. 

^<  On  the  16th  of  November  last  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note 
of  the  13th  of  that  month,  communicating  an  instruction  which  the  im- 
perial foreign  office  had  directed  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  interposed  by  the  German  Crovernment  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  testimony  of  certain  parties  resident  in  Germany,  to  be  used 
in  a  suit  pending  in  this  country  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  the  German  house  of  S.  N.  Wolff  &  Go. 

**Althoughthe  instruction  amounts  to  acourteons  but  practical  denial 
to  the  customary  practice  under  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States 
of  the  facilities  whereby  their  courts  are  accustomed  to  seek  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  are  to  determine  the  contested  rights  submitted 
to  them  in  the  administration  of  justice,  still  1  am  bound  to  recognize 
the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  deny  such  facilities,  within  its  limits,  to 
the  courts  of  another  state.    At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that,  on  a 
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leview  of  the  question,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  in  vaaiou  of  the  sot. 
eieign  rights  of  a  Grovemment,  no  bann  to  its  dignity,  and  no  inoon- 
venienoe  to  its  oitisens  or  to  its  officers  or  its  tribunal,  can  result  from 
an  extension  of  comity  that  will  allow  to  the  judicial  system  prevailing 
in  this  country  and  in  England  the  exercise  of  that  mode  of  seeking  the 
facts  involved  in  a  litigation  pending  in  their  courts  which  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  series  of  years  has  shown  to  be  the  more  convenient,  the 
less  expensive,  and  wholly  firee  fix>m  interfidrence  with  the  snpreme 
rights  of  a  state. 

'*  The  instruction,  substantially  but  not  perfectly,  presents  tUe  sys* 
tern  prevailing  in  this  country,  derived  mainly  from  the  ^common-law' 
system  of  England,  for  the  attainment  of  the  facts  and  the  truth  of  any 
case  to  be  judicially  decided.  The  Government  with  us  lends  its  aid, 
so  fiEur  as  it  can  do  it  practically,  to  the  eliciting  of  the  facts  of  every  case, 
with  respect  to  which  its  courts  are  called  upon  to  determine  and  ad- 
minister justice ;  and  believing  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as 
contested  between  litigants,  is  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice* 
it  grants  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  requires  them  to  testify  under  oath 
in  any  suit  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  property  depending  in  any 
court  in  any  foreign  country  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace, 
and  in  which  the  Government  of  sncb  foreign  country  shall  be  a  party 
or  shall  have  an  interest. 

<'  It  allows  the  testimony  to  be  taken,  either  under  a  commission  or 
letters  rogatory,  as  the  judicial  procedure  of  such  foreign  country-,  or 
its  policy,  may  dictate  and  prescribe,  in  its  own  forms  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  pursuit  of  justice,  and  either  case  it  affords  to  such  friendly 
Government  the  means  whereby  to  obtain  the  evidence  which  is  sought 
from  witnesses  within  its  limits.  Its  own  citizens,  equally  with  resi- 
dent aliens,  are  made  amenable  to  its  process,  in  aid  of  sach  friendly 
power  seeking  to  recover  what  it  may  consider  to  be  due  to  it,  in  money 
or  property,  by  the  evidence  which  those  citizens  or  aliens  may  be  sup- 
posed able  to  furnish. 

*^  I  subjoin  hereto  an  extract  from  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
on  this  point. 

*<  These  facilities  have  been  voluntarily  extended  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Governments  with  which  it  is  in  amity,  in  full  knowledge,  and 
because  of  the  fact  so  correctiy  and  forcibly  presented  in  the  dispatch 
of  Mr.  von  Billow,  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  except  under  such  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  as  may  be  provided  by  treaty  stipulations  or 
(as  in  the  case  with  the  United  States)  are  prescribed  by  the  legal  sys- 
tem in  force  in  each  country.  They  are  a  voluntary  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  comity  of  nations  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  toward  the  attainment  of  the  rights  of  every 
other  power  with  which  they  are  at  peace. 
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'^  The  facilities  thus  given  to  friendly  powers,  in  suits  in  wbioh  sneh 
lowers  are  parties,  or  are  interested,  are,  by  the  jadicial  practice  of 
the  several  states,  generally  or  largely  accorded  also  in  suits  in  wkicb 
individuals,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  such  states  are  parties,  and  have 
been  and  are  constantly  availed  of  by  Germans  *as  well  as  individuaLs 
of  other  nationalities. 

^'  With  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  the  case  in  which  the  United 
States  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  testimony  in  a  suit  wherein  it  was 
seeking  to  recover  a  large  amount  supposed  to  have  been  firaodulently 
withheld  by  a  German  house,  the  commission  was  addressed  to  consuls, 
not  in  their  official  capacity  as  consuls,  but  because  of  their  being  known 
and  of  the  assurance  of  a  probability  of  their  presence  at  or  near  the 
I)oints  where  the  witnesses  were  residing.  They  had  bo  authority  to 
attempt  the  compulsory  attendance  of  any  witness.  The  commission 
was  issued  with  the  expressed  assent  of  the  counsel  representing  the  de* 
fendsnts  in  the  suit;  there  was  no  attempt  to  extend  what  are  termed 
^  the  exceptional  privileges  granted-  to  consuls  of  the  United  States  by 
the  consular  treaty  between  Germany  and  America,'  nor  ^  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  laws '  of  the  country  in  which  the  commission  was  to 
be  executed ;  and  the  assent  of  the  attorneys  of  the  defendants  to  the 
issuing  of  the  commission,  and  the  provision  for  taking  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  and  for  the  presence  of  the  counsel  of  the  par- 
ties if  desired,  anticipated  the  objection  stated  by  Mr.  von  Billow  that 
German  law  allows  the  parties  to  be  represented  at  the  examination. 

^^  I  observe  that  Mr.  von  BtUow  remarks  that  they  ^objected  not  so 
much  to  the  taking  of  sworn  testimony  by  American  consuls  in  their 
official  capacity,  as  on  general  principles  to  the  actual  examinoHin^  of 
icitnesses  by  American  commissioners  within  the  liiaits  of  the  German 
Empire.' 

^'  I  have  stated  that  there  was  no  desire  or  attempt  to  t.ake  testimony 
*  by  American  consuls  in  their  official  capacity.' 

<<  Mr.  von  Billow  states  that,  in  the  present  case, '  now  pending  in  the 
southern  district  court  at  New  York,  the  German  courts,  in  whose  dis- 
tricts the  persons  to  be  examined  ns  witnesses  reside,  will  immedi- 
ately comply  with  any  request  that  may  be  addressed  to  them  by  the 
aforesaid  American  court  and  American  commissioners,  or  any  other 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  parties  will  be  at  liberty  to  be 
present  at  all  times  fixed  by  the  competent  German  courts,  and  to  put 
to  the  witnesses,  through  the  presiding  judges,  any  questions  to  which 
an  answer  under  oath  may  be  important  or  desirable  for  the  decision  of 
the  court  at  New  York.' 

''This  is  confined  to  one  pending  suit,  whereas  the  previously  cited 
objection  was  '  on  general  principles  to  the  actual  examination  of  wit- 
nesses by  American  commissioners,'  and  makes  it  desirable  to  know 
whether  the  objection  '  on  general  principles '  will  be  enforced  in  case 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall, 
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in  some  other  case,  And  itself  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  re- 
siding in  Germany. 

•  ^  The  intelligent  minister  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  is  a^areof 
the  maltitadioous  cases  arising  from  the  intimate  commercial  and  sodid 
relations  happily  existing  between  the  two  conntries,  and  of  the  conse- 
qnent  freqaency  of  cases  in  which  the  testimony  of  parties  residing  in 
either  country  is  essential  to  the  determination  of  rights  in  the  other, 
and  will  therefore  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  understanding  of 
the  limitations  which  either  state  may  impose  upon  the  other  in  the 
attainment  of  legal  evidence.  He  is  aware,  also,  of  the  promptness 
and  of  the  facility  with  which  legal  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  United 
States  in  response  to  the  frequent  requests  made  therefor  by  all  foreign 
powers,  to  determine  the  fact,  the  date,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  of  parties  in  the  United  States,  to  determine  successions  or  other 
questions  of  interest  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  powers,  or  to  the 
X>owers  themselves.  The  agents  and  oiBcers  of  the  Government  are 
freely  and  cheerfully  employed  to  obtain  the  evidence  desired,  which  is 
furnished  as  an  act  of  international  comity,  and  in  no  instance  has  the 
application  been  obstructed  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be  made  through 
the  courts  of  this  country,  or  has  any  internal  legal  system  been  inter- 
posed as  an  objection  to  the  request  made. 

<'  If  the  German  Government  decide  that  in  no  other  form  than  that 
of  ^  requisitions,'  analogous  to  the  cumbrous  forms  known  to  the  common 
law  of  England  as  ^  letters  rogatory '  (which  are  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  because  of  their  being  known  to  the  laws  and  the 
practice  of  some  other  countries),  will  it  allow  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
residing  in  the  German  Empire  to  be  taken  for  use  in  suits  pending  in 
the  United  Stated,  the  latter  do  not  contest  the  right  to  impose  such 
limitation. 

'*  It  seems,  however,  to  the  United  States  that  such  limitation  is  in 
restraint  of  the  administration  of  justice,  by  a  constrained  subjection  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  one  country  to  the  judicial  system  of 
another  perhaps  at  entire  variance,  in  its  forms  of  procedure,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  mode  of  examining  witnesses ;  and  that  the  principle  so 
aptly  stated  by  Mr.  von  Btllow  that  ^  the  courts  of  all  the  countries  are 
bound  to  assist  each  other  in  the  execution  of  law  and  the  attainment 
of  justice,'  is  but  partially  enforced  when  the  legal  system  of  one  cotmtry 
limits  and  confines  the  search  for  only  the  truth,  in  the  administration 
of  justice  under  the  judicial  system  of  another,  to  the  technical  formidi- 
ties  of  its  own. 

<^  The  experience  of  the  United  States,  since  its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  which  prevails 
in  this  country,  and  also  in  England,  of  affording  every  facility  for  the 
obtaining  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  when  without  the  actual  juris- 
diction of  the  court  in  which  is  pending  the  suit  wherein  their  testimony 
is  important,  by  means  of  commissions  rather  than  by  letters  rogatory, 
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attedta  the  fspreater  ooovenience  of  the  former,  and  the  entire  absenoe  of 
any  resulting  danger  to  the  parties  litigant,  to  the  witnesses,  or  to  the 
state.  The  evidence  thus  obtained  is  taken  in  the  form  suited  to  the 
Judicial  system  of  the  court  which  is  to  pass  upon  it,  while  much  ex- 
pense  and  delay  is  generally  avoided. 

^<  It  is  hoped  that  the  German  Government  may  see  fit  to  relax  (what 
is  recognized  as  within  the  abstract  right  of  every  Government)  the  rigid 
rule  of  confining  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  search  of  testimony 
needed  &om  witnesses  in  Germany,  to  its  own  tribunals,  as  the  only 
-channel  through  which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

^^  Should  it,  however,  be  desired  to  adhere  to  the  course  indicated  by 
Mr.  von  Billow,  the  courts  in  the  United  States  should  be  apprised  of 
the  rigidness  of  the  rule,  which  will  (as  in  the  case  which  has  given  rise 
to  this  correspondence)  be  apt  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice,  owing  to 
the  unadvised  adoption  of  the  system  of  commissions,  which  obtain  so 
generally,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  tree  from  the 
objections  of  any  Government." 

Mr.  Fish,  Seo.  of  Stftte,  to  Mr.  SohlSxer,  Deo.  9, 1874.    MSS.  Notes,  Germuiy. 
For  Rel.,  1875. 

^^  While  under  our  practice,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts,  it  is 
oertainly  true  that  a  commission  is  the  usual,  i)erhaps  the  universal, 
means  in  general  use,  of  obtaining  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
foreign  country,  it  is  probably  too  broad  a  statement  to  say  that  none 
of  our  courts  can  make  use  of  letters  rogatory.  Such  question  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  regulated  by  statute  in  the  States,  but  it  is  true  that 
letters  rogatory  are  both  executed  by  and  issued  from  the  Federal 
courts  from  time  to  .time,  and  probably  also  from  the  State  courts.  Let- 
ters rogatory  have,  I  think,  been  actually  issued  from  the  district  courts 
in  New  York  in  the  case  of  Wolff,  which  gave  rise  to  this  question,  and 
4nnce  the  question  arose.  Sections  875, 4071, 4072, 4073, 4074,  of  the  Be- 
Statutes,  contain  provisions  on  the  question.'' 

Mr.  Fisby  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  June  8, 1875.    MSS.  Inet.,  Germ. 

As  to  letters  rogatory  firom  a  United  States  ooart  to  a  Brasilian  court,  see  Mr. 
Cadwalader,  Asst.  Seo,  of  State,  to  lir.  Partridge,  Aag.  13, 1875.  MSSL 
Inst.,  Brasil.  See  farther  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  von 
Sohaeffer,  Mar.  89, 1883.  MSS.  Notes,  Aostria.  Mr.  Frelinghnysen  to  Mr; 
Morton,  Dee.  19, 1884.    MSS.  Inst.,  France. 

Ab  to  letters  rogatory  from  abroad  to  take  the  testimony  of  persons  in  prison 
in  the  United  States,  see  lir.^  FreUnghnysen,  Seo.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sargent^ 
Jnne  87, 1883.    M8&  Inst.,  Gexm. 
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▲dams,  J.  Q.,  BepieMntatiyey  Deoember  6y  1845 67 

oourae  as  to  treaty  with  Spain  of  1616-^20 16Ui 

poeitionof,  as  to  right  of  aearoh 887 

yiewson  Caroline  case 60c 

Abbb,  Acting  Secretary,  January  30, 1866 814 

Admibajltt  oouBTB,  Jnriadiotion  of 96 

Jarifldiotion  of  crimes  on  shipboard,  extent  of 85« 

Adoptiok,  how  far  conferring  oitisenship 183 
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Atrioa,  explorations  in 61 

Atbican  slays  tbajdx,  visit  of  reeselB  claimed  to  be  concerned  in 387 

▲osNTB  ABROAD,  may  be  sent  to  obtain  information 47 

authority  of,  emanates  ftom  Execative 78 

diplomatic.    See  Dxplomaho  Aqskts. 

Alabama  OA0S '. 806 

CLAIMS,  treaty  of  Washington  relatlTe  thereto ISOj^ 

at-amta  pubchasb,  discussion  as  to  dnty  of  House  of  BepresentatiTes  to  ap- 
prove   1310,168 

citisenship  in 160,187 

rights  of  Russia  in,  transfomd  to  the  United  States  ....87, 33, 

160,800 

fisheries,  rights  of  the  United  States  to 300 

AuxAiTDBA,  case  of 306 

Aloixbs,  treaties  with,  abrogated 137a 

Alixn,  naturalization  of 171^ 

AUBNAOX,  law  relative  to 17iy 

presumption  of 176 
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war 888 
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BxLUOKRBirr  Aonas,  how  fax  barring  international  claims 

anned  omiaers,  not  to  be  fitted  oat  in  neutral  ports. ..•• 

BbLUOSBBNT  0LAIM8 : 

A  soyereign  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  ii^oxiea 
they  receire  on  his  territory  from  belli^^erent  aotion,  or  from  inoor- 
gents  whom  he  coald  not  control,  or  whom  the  claimant  Govern- 
ment had  reoogniced  as  belligerent 

Nor  for  injuries  from  acts  of  legitimate  warfitre  waged  by  him  on  his 

enemy's  soil 

Oreytown  bombardment 

Bnt  belligerent  is  liable  for  i^jnries  inflicted  in  yiolation  of  mlea  of  oir- 

iliied  warfare 

(As  to  claims  against  nentrals,  see  SS7.) 
(As  to  claims  against  belligerents,  see  228,) 

Bbluobrbmt  domicil,  effect  of 900,; 

PRIZBS  cannot  be  sold  in  nentral  ports 400 

RIGHT  TO  SlfilZB  KMBBCT'S  PBOPEBTY  AT  BBA 341/ 

BIGHTS,  who  are  entitled  to 360 

SHIP,  capture  of 345 

SHIPS  or  troops,  asylums  of,  in  neutral  ports 394 

SPOLIATIONS,  liability  of  GoTcmment  for 8S3  jf,  298 

TROOPS  not  to  be  perniitted  to  trayerse  neutral  soil 396 

Bbujgbrbnts  Dot  to  be  permitted  to  use  neutral  waters  as  the  baae  of  opei^ 

ations 399 

foreigk,  mediation  between 49 

Bhlugbbbnts,  who  abb  : 

In  foreign  war  authorization  from  sovereign  generally  necessary 3S0 

Insurgents  are  belligerents  when  proceeded  against  by  open  war 361 

Bbltofsba,  marginal,  question  as  to 30,33,300 

Bxnton  (Thomas  H.)>  viewson  Carolinecase 5O0 

Bbbkblet,  Admiral,  action  of,  as  to  Chesapeake 331 

Bbbun  AND  Milan  DECRBES,  spoliations  under 288 

Biddlb,  Commodore,  action  in  opening  Japan 153 

BiNNBT,  HORAOB,  opinion  of,  in  Meade's  case 248 

Birth  in  thb  Unitbd  States,  how  far  conferring  oiticenship 183 

Black, Secretary,  February28,  1661 70 

Black  Sea,  neutralization  of 40 

freedom  of  access  to,  required 99 

Black  Wabriob,  case  of 60,189 

Blainb,  Secretary,  March  14,1881 202 

March  22,1881 ! 831 

March  24,1881 89a 

March  25,1881 67 

March  31,1881 184,192 

April  7,1881 182 

April  12,1881 SB 

April  16, 1881 ..« 70 

April  22. 1881 174a 

April  23, 1881 62 

April25,188I 88a 

May  1,1881 116 

May  3, 1881 »6> 

May  7, 1881 • 70 

May9,1881 70 
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Seoetn^,  Hay  18, 1881 371 

Hay  S6, 1881 18,203 

May  29, 1881 116,118 

May  31, 1881 146 

Jnne  1,1881 68 

June  2, 1881 S30 

Jane  3, 1881 186,371 

Jane  6, 1881 S71 

Jane  8, 1881 1 178 

Jane  15, 1881 69 

Jane  20, 1881 ! 906 

Jane  21,1881 68 

Jane  22, 1881 189 

Jane  24, 1881 146 

Jane25,  1881 146 

Jane26,  1881 971 

JoneSO,  1881 62 

Jalyl,  1881 883 

Jaly23, 1881 67 

Jaly29,  1881 66 

AaguBt  20, 1881 19 

Aafi^aat  26, 1881 18 

September  6, 1881 67 

October  10, 1881 131 

October  11, 1881 174« 

October  31, 1881 93 

November  10, 1881 930 

KoYcmber  15,  1881* 178,183 

November  19, 1881 6i,16(lf,832 

November  22, 1881 66,50 

November  26, 1881 70 

November28, 1861 68 

November  29,  1881 49,160/ 

Deeemberl,  1881 69,62 

December3, 1881 806 

December  6,  1881 174a,816 

December  10, 1881 67 

December  16, 1881 67 

December  19,  1881 186 

"View  as  to  annexation  of  San  Domingo ....••       61 

What  eseential  to : 

Host  be  daly  instituted 369 

Must  be  notified  to  neutrals 360 

Must  be  effective 361 

Obstructions  may  be  temporarily  placed  in  channel  of  access 361a 

Enforcement  of: 

Vessels  seeking  evasion  of  may  be  seised 368 

Must  be broaght  to  prise  court 368 

Pacific  blockade 364 

Duty  of  neutral  as  to  blockade  running 366 

Blockads  BX7KmB8,  seisurcsof 368 

BOUTlA,  war  with  Chili 69 

BoLLM  (SolidtoT  of  Navy  Department),  opinioii  as  to  ConMarate  cruiseis. .  381, 386 
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BoBCBABDMSiVT,  right  Of,  ftnd  olaima  for  ii^aries  inflicted  by 50i, 983,824, 319 

BOMIM  FORXiON,  diplomatic  interpoeltion  Mto 831-8 

BoBDBB  KAiPBBfl,  right  to  panish  eztraterritorally 509 

BoBDER  RiVBRS,  diversion  of  watcn  of 90 

BofiPHOBUS,  Jorisdiction  over 30,31 

BOUNDABIBS,  determinable  primarily,  by  ExeontiTe 22 

of  the  United  States  not  affected  by  treaty  of  peaoe  of  1783...  6,150 

Boundary  RIYBR8,  conflict  of  titles  as  to 30 

Bbazii*,  abrogation  of  certain  treaties  with « 137i 

action  of,  as  to  Amazon  River 157 

liability  of  Government  of,  for  mob  iAjaries 8S6 

treaty  relations  with 143 

BRITI6H  CHAmoBLy  jurisdiction  over 31 

CLAIMS  on  Mexico  (1860) 58,318 

DOMimoNS  in  Centra]  America,  limits  of 150/ 

QOTBRNMBNT,  duty  of,  asto  border  raiders 18 

interference  in  Hawaii  protested  against ® 

ORAITTB,  effect  of  treaty  of  peaoe  on 150 

Hoin>URA8,  sovereignty  over,  as  affected  by  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty. .     IW 

iNTBRVBNnoN  in  Mexico  in  1861,  to  compel  payment  of  debt 318 

REPRISALS  in  war  of  1812 348^ 

SPOLIATIONS,  distinctive  character  of 828 

SUBJECTS,  natnralizatiou  of,  in  t^e  United  States  for  a  time  contested.     171 

rights  of,  in  America  under  treaty  of  peaoe 302 

TERRITORIAL  WATERS,  aotof  1878,  effect  of 32 

BrowN|  J.  p.,  minister  to  Turkey,  November  4, 1871 ;  November  6, 1871  ....       54 

S.  A.,  chief  clerk,  June  9, 1880 95 

Buenos  Atrbs,  proceedings  against  to  compel  payment  of  debt 22c 

relations  of,  to  Falkland  Islands 65 

BuLWBR,  Sir  H.,  position  as  to  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty 150/ 

Business  relations,  how  far  suspended  by  war 337 

Butler,  General,  effect  of  his  proclamation  of  1868  at  New  Orleans 3 

BuoHANAKy  Secretary,  April  15, 1845 GT 

July  12,  1845 135 

September  27,  1845 33,83,268,87» 

B4arch4,1846 399 

March9,1846 241 

March  13, 1846 » 

June  19, 1846 3» 

December  16, 1846 113 

January  28, 1847 © 

Biarch  19, 1847 82,84 

May  20,  1847 •. 213 

June  13, 1847 60,328,385,386,400 

July  27, 1847 5« 

August  30, 1847 84 

September  18,  1847 IK 

November  15,  1847 203 

February  1, 1848 180 

March22,1848 104 

March31, 1848 T^ 

May  13, 1848 146 

June  3, 1848 67,» 

August?,  1848 10$ 
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S1ECTI0N. 

BuCHAHAHi  Seoretaiy,  AogUBtSO,  1848 :.. 408 

October  14, 1848 89 

November  18, 1848 88 

December  18, 1848 189 

Jftnaftry  17, 1849 369 

January  93^  1849 32 

February  15, 1849 79 

February  17, 1849 410 

Minister  to  Great  Britain,  October  98, 1863 1075 

December9,  18&3 1076 

(statement  for  Lord  Clarendon  as  to 

Mosquito  Country)  January  6, 1854 .  150/ 

February  7,  1854 1076 

February  18,  1854 1076 

February  94,  1854 1076 

Marcli24,  1854 385 

(statement)  July  99, 1854  .'. 150/ 

Angust3, 1856 971a 

FMaident^  annual  message,  1857  146,150/ 

1858 60e,  60, 67, 930, 387 

1869 60,107,318,391,334 

1860 49, 68, 60, 67, 15(lf,  189, 996, 387 

Cf. 

€adwat.ap»B,  Awiiitant  Secretary,  September  22,  1874 204 

October  17, 1874 871a 

Kovember  25, 1874 201 

March  11. 1875 193 

Marchie,  1875 204 

April  15, 1875 961 

May  11, 1875 968 

Auguste.  1876 104 

ADgustll,187 174a 

August  17,  1475 104 

August  19, 1875 121 

August  20,  1875,..-. 107 

August21,  1875 1 281 

Kovember  2, 1875 195 

Maroh27,  1876 121 

Ootoberl4, 1876 36 

October  19, 1876 91 

December  27, 1876 .^ 270 

CalhouVi  Senator,  March  13, 1840.i 38 

June  11, 1841 91,50 

January24,  1843 79 

Maroh30,  1848 987 

May  15,  1848 57 

▼lews  as  to  acquisition  of  new  territory 79 

▼lews  as  to  discovery  as  basis  of  title 2 

Monroe  doctrine 57 

Secretary,  May  98, 1844 231 

June  28,  1844 131a,  138 

July  18,  1844 104 
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CUuEOmr,  Baeratuy,  Joly  85, 1844 909 

AugurtT,  1844 15,277 

August  12, 1844 » 

Septembers,  1844 t 

September  10, 1844 7S 

Sept6mber21, 1844 4QB 

September  85, 1844 15 

December  4, 1844 277 

Muoh2, 1845 20 

OAif,  8aontef7,  April  10, 1857 334 

1£a790,1857 67 

Jime29,lfi57 SU 

Jolj  1,1857 SU 

Jiay89, 1857 66 

September  10, 1867 ^ 145 

October  83, 1857 49 

Febmary  20,  i858 98 

April  6, 1858 isy 

/  April  10, 1858 327 

April  88, 1868 i 283 

May  88,  1858 7,83,69 

June  83, 1858 317 

July  18, 1868 317 

July  95, 1858 1 ;...  107, 145,238 

AngOBt  10, 1858 2^321 

August  18, 1858 175 

October  81, 1858.... S7 

November  8, 1858 ISOf 

November  25, 1858 287 

November  26, 1858 69,203 

December  8, 1858 57 

December  8,1858 58 

December  10, 1858 203,205 

1858  (no  other  darte) «  €7 

JaiiQaTy25, 1859 327 

Febmsry  23, 1860 15,327 

March  7,  1850 58,70 

April  9, 1860 181,271a 

April  12, 1859 893 

April  30,  1859 145 

May  5,  1859 993 

May  12. 1859 181,189 

Jane  14, 1859 181 

June  17, 1859 104,342 

Jnne27,1859 961,369,370 

JnlyS,  1859 181 

Jnly27, 1859 181 

AngnstSl,  1859 993 

October22, 1869 2 

November  16, 1869 119 

December  9, 1859 180,189 

December  31,  1859 181 

February  2, 1860 261 

March  3,1860 189 
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8BOnON. 

Cam,  Seoetory,  Mfu:oh  31, 1860 387 

May  3, 1860 230 

May  4, 1860 145 

September  20, 1860 57,68 

October  3, 1860 182 

October  22, 1860 64 

No7emberl2,1860 261 

ITovember  15, 1860 231 

Koyember  26, 1860 56,889,402 

oomqM>iidence  with  Mr.  Webster,  oo  Aihbartoii  treaty 150c 

▼ieweof,  aeto  Monroe  doctrine 57 

Qieeoh  in  Senate,  Angnst  31, 1852 305a 

January,  1854 150> 

Oaibq,  diplomatic  agency  in ^ 53 

Caldsbon  ootxbnmknt  in  Pbru,  recognition  of. 70 

Spanish  minister,  statement  of ,  as  to  Spanish  methods  of  crimi- 
nal trial 230 

CAUFOsmA,  cession  of ....154,155,315a 

interested  in  an  isthmus  rente 150/ 

original  military  occupation  of,  by  United  States 3 

effect  of  cession  of,  on  its  laws 4 

relations  to,  of  Sandwich  Islands 62 

OAMFBaix  (Lord),  yiews  on  Caroline  case 50o 

Caxada,  duty  o^  as  to  border  raiders 18, 19 

policy  of  the  United  States  towards 72 

pursuit  of  raiders  into 50s 

relation  of,  to  fisheries 391^ 

,  (See  FiSHBBiBS.) 

rivers  and  canals  of,  freedom  of 30 

to  be  subordinated  to  Great  Britain  in  international  discussions ....  308 

Oanai^  isthmian,  considerations  relating  to 150/,  287^ 

Canals,  neutralisation  of 40 

Canning,  his  position  as  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  as  to  South  America's  in- 

^              dependence 57 

his  tone  as  a  diplomatist 107 

Cannon  BALL,  range  of,  as  designating  territorial  waters 32 

Captubb  of  bnxmt's  propbstt,  right  of 238/,348 

(See  Wab,  Bblliobrbntb.) 

Captubb  of  vbssbls  at  sba,  considerations  concerning 325/ 

Captubbs,  examinations  of,  by  prise  courts 329  jf 

Caboo,  when  open  to  capture 328/ 

effect  of  blockade  breach  on 362/ 

liabilities  of  ,  when  contraband 375 

Cabolinb  Islands,  relation  of  the  United  States  to 63 

protection  of  missionaries  in 55 

CABpuRB  (8TBAMBB),  destruction  of,  by  British  authority  at  Schlosser,  K.  T., 

in  1838 21,500,350 

CA0TENB,  effect  of  British  occupation  of,  in  1814 2 

Castlbbbaoh,  Lord,  position  of,  as  to  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 216 

CatoVbbdb  Islands 1 314 

CcirniAL  Ambbioa,  abrogation  of  treaty  of  1825  with 137a 

how  affected  by  Clayton-Bolwer  treaty 150/ 

mediation  in  aflkixs  of 49 
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CEmiFiOATB  OF  VAXinuLiz^TXOVy  effect  of .^.•..•. 1T4/ 

irregolarity  of  iesne  of 191 

Cession,  what  righto  it  tiaiufiMS 4,5 

of  territory,  effect  of 4/ 

Florida 16U 

Loniaiana 148( 

Pacific  coast 154 

how  affected  by  Monroe  doctrine 57 

Chanob  or  CIRCUMSTANCES,  effect  of^  on  treaties 137c 

Change  of  government  does  not  vacate  prior  treaties 137 

Channel,  change  of,  in  river,  how  affi&cting  title  to  islands 90 

Channels,  obstruction  of 34,961i 

CharoA  d'affaires.    (See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

Charitable  CONTRIBUTIONS  abroad S6f 

Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  incidents  as  to  collision  of 9iSb,  319, 331 

Chesapeake  (merchant  vesBel),  capture  of,  by  Confederates,  and  abnae  of 

nentral  waters  by 87 

Chihuahua,  marauders  may  be  pursued  into SOS 

Chiij>ren  : 

Bom  in  the  United  States  generally  citixens 183 

So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens 164 

So  of  children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 185 

Chiu,  abrogation  of  certain  treaties  with W§ 

relations  to  the  United  States  as  to  war  with  Peru 49,60 

AND  Peru,  mediation  between,  in  1879 49 

China  and  Great  Britain,  mediation  of  the  United  States  between 49 

China,  relations  of  the  United  States  to 87 

opium  trade  in 67 

transit  passes  in 193 

treaties  with,  of  1868,  saperseded 137s 

treaty  relations  with 144 

penal  code  of 144 

Chinese  laborers,  transit  of 144 

LABORERS,  distinctive  posltiou  of,  In  the  United  States ffl 

AGGRESSIONS  ou  citizeus  of  the  United  States 87,96 

ATTACKS  on,  in  the  United  States 07,06 

CITIZENSHIP  of 173,197 

INJURIES  to 296 

IMMIGRATION,  limits  to  be  imposed  OR 87 

MERCHAiTTSfe  distinctive  position  of 87 

NATURALIZATION  of 144,174,197 

VESSELS,  purchase  and  sale  6f^  by  citizens  of  the  United  States....  410 

UHRiSTMAS  Island,  title  to 83 

Circassian,  case  of;  comments  as  to ....30,319 

Circumstances,  change  of,  effect  of,  on  treaties 137s 

Citizen  entitled  to  passport 191/ 

of  asylum  state,  when  subject  to  extradition 273 

abroad  entitled  to  call  on  Federal  Government  Ibr  piotsction .......  10/ 

CmzENSBiP : 
Expatriation : 

Principles  of  expatriation  afflmed 171 

Conditions  imposed  by  Qovemment  of  origin  have  no  extrateni- 

torialforoe , 179 
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asonoN. 
CiTizxKSHiF— Continned. 

Expatriation — ContinuecL 

Nor  can  the  righta  of  foieignen  be  limited  b j  ooontry  of  temporary 
residence  requiring  matriculation  or  legistry 172a 

Naturalization : 

Principles  and  limits  of. 173 

Process  and  proof 174 

Judgment  of,  cannot  be  impeached  collaterally,  but  if  fraudulent 

may  be  repudiated  by  Oovemment 174a 

Mere  declaration  of  intention  insufficient 175 

Abandonment  of  citizenship : 

Citizenship  may  be  so  forfeited 176 

Or  by  naturalization  in  another  country. 177 

Effect  of  treaty  limitations 178 

Under  treaty  with  Qermany,  two  years^  residence  in  Germany  prima 
/aoia  proof  of  abandonment 179 

Liabilities  of  naturalized  citizen  on  returning  to  native  land : 

While  voluntary  expatriation  is  no  ground  for  adverse  proceedings 

it  is  otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  him  before  expatriation 180 

If  he  left  military  duty  due  and  unperformed,  he  may  be  held  to  it 

if  he  return  after  naturalisation 181 

But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty 182 

Children : 

Bom  in  the  United  States  generally  citizens 183 

So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens 184 

So  of  children  born  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 185 

Harried  women : 

A  married  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality 186 

Territorial  change :  i 

Allegiance  follows. 187 

Naturalization  by  revolution  or  treaty 188 

Protection  of  (Government : 

Granted  to  citizens  abroad 189 

Right  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment  of  citizenship 190 

*         Care  of  destitute  citizens  abroad  not  assumed 190a 

Passports: 

Can  only  be  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation 191 

Only  to  citizens 192 

Qualified  passports  and  protection  papers 193 

Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time 194 

How  to  be  supported 196 

(As  to  sea-letters,  see  408/.) 

Indians  and  Chinese : 

Indians 196 

Chinese 197 

Domloil: 

liay  give  rights  and  impose  dutiea 198 

Obtaiiting  and  proof  of 199 

Effect  of 200 

Aliens: 

Bightsof 201 

Not  compellable  to  military  service 202 

Subject  to  local  aUegianoe 208 

And  so  to  taxation • 204 
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CiTiiur8HiP--Ooiitiim6cL 
Alien*— ContinnecL 

When  looal  or  penonal  soyereign  liable  tat. 906 

MaybeezpeUedorr^eotedbylooaleoyereign 906 

CorporationB: 

Foreign  oorporations  pieenmed  to  be  aliens. 907 

CmZSNSHIP,  ABANDONVKMT  of 17B 

Fedsbal  AMD  StatBi  lelationB  of ITS 

CnOTBN  GhBNBT,  case  of 996 

Civil  war,  oontending  parties,  qneetion  of  eovereignty  between 70 

declaration  not  neoesBary  to S33/ 

when  parties  to,  are  belligerents 60 

when  contestants  mAed$faato  Govemment 7 

United  States,  foreign  mediation  in |0 

ClviLtZBD  WABFABS,  liability  for  violation  of  mles  of 995,347 

CrVnJZBD  WABFABS,  RUIJE0  TO  BX  OBSBBVXD : 

spies  and  their  treatment 347 

Prisoners  and  their  treatment : 

General  rales 34H 

Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister 348s 

Beprlsals  in  war  of  1818 34» 

Dartmoor  prisoners 348e 

Gases  in  Mexican  war 348d 

Wanton  destmotion  prohibited 349 

Claimb: 

Mode  of  presentation : 

Home  claimant  mnst  make  ont  his  case  to  the  Department  by  affida- 
vit or  other  proof 913 

Foreign  claimant  mast  appear  throagh  diplomatic  agency 914 

Who  may  claim : 

United  States  oitisenship  mast  be  shown  to  sustain  claim,  and  each 

eitisenship  mast  have  existed  when  the  claim  aooraed 915 

A  citisen  who  has  volnntarily  expatriated  himself  cannot  claim  the 

interposition  of  the  Department 916 

Corporations 917 

Practice  as  to  proof  and  process : 

Department  cannot  examine  witnesses  nnder  oath 918 

No  peremptory  demand  to  be  made  unless  under  instractions  ftvrn 

Department 919 

Department  has  control  of  case,  and  may  arbitrate,  compromise,  or 

withdraw 990 

Arbitration  proper  when  Governments  disagree;  limits  of  arbitra- 
tion        991 

Govemment  may  resort  to  extreme  measoies  to  enforce  payment ....     9S9 
Claims  based  on  war : 

A  soverei({n  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  ii^ories 
they  receive  on  his  territory  iSrom  belligerent  action,  or  from  insor- 
gents  whom  he  could  not  control,  or  whom  the  claimant  Gkyvem- 

ment  had  recognised  as  belligerent .^ 993 

Nor  for  injuries  from  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on 

his  enemy's  soil 994 

Greytown  bombardment 994« 

But  belligerent  is  liable  for  I^Jnriea  inflicted  in  violation  of  rules  of 
civilised  warfare 996 
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Claims— Continiied. 

Clftims  baaed  on  mob  injuries : 

A  Goyemment  is  liable  internationally  fbrsach  injuries  when  it  oonld 
have  pxevented  them;  bnt  when  there  is  a  remedy  glyen  in  the 

Judicial  tribunals,  this  must  be  pursued 296 

Claims  based  on  spoliation : 

Foreign  neutrals  liable  for  breach  of  neutrality SS87 

Foreign  belligerents  liable  for  abuse  of  belligerency 228 

How  far  public  ships  are  liable  for  torts 229 

Claims  based  on  denial  or  undue  discrimination  of  Justice : 

Such  claims  ground  for  interposition 280 

But  not  mere  national  peculiarities  in  administering  Justice  not  tIo- 

lating  international  obligations 230a 

Contractual  claims : 

Not  ordinarily  pressed 231 

Exception  where  diplomacy  is  the  only  mode  of  redress. 232 

Tender  of  good  offices 233 

Claims  for  real  estate : 

Title  to  be  soed  for  at  eUus 234 

Otherwise  as  to  trespasses  and  evictions 235 

Claims  based  on  negligence 235a 

Liability  for  prior  Qovemment : 

QoTernments  liable  for  predecessors?  spoliations 236 

Defenses: 

Part  payment 237 

Zfo  pmidem,  election  of  another  tribunal,  rst  adjudicata 238 

Limitation ' 239 

Intermediate  war  or  settlement 240 

Non-exhaustion  of  local  Judicial  remedies 241 

But  this  does  not  apply  where  there  is  no  local  Judiciary,  or  where 
the  Judicial  action  is  in  violation  of  international  law,  or  where  the 

test  is  waived,  or  where  there  is  undue  discrimination 242 

Culpability  of  claimant 243 

No  national  discrimination  as  to  claimant 244 

Fracticeasto  payment 245 

Literest: 

Not  generaUy  allowable 246 

Damages: 

Remote,  not  allowable 247 

Home  Government's  liability  for  abandoning  claims 248 

Foreign  sovereigns  may  sue  in  Federal  courts 249 

Claims  ooktbmtions,  action  of  Government  as  to 220 

Clabbndoh,  Earl,  statement  o^  as  to  Mosquito  Country 295 

May2,  1854 150/ 

Claiton-Bulwxr  tbxatt ISQf,  287/ 

Clat,  Hbmbt,  agency  in  recognition  of  South  American  independenoe 70 

attitude  towards  Spain  in  1816-^ 161a 

letter,  March  15,  1812 320 

December  25, 1814 150o 

Cult,  Seeretaiy,  March  26, 1825 57,134 

April  6, 1825 131 

May  10, 1825 70 

October  17, 1825 60 

October  25, 1825 60 
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Cl4T,  Seoietftry,  February  10,  1826 72 

March  29, 1826 « 

AprillS,  1826 60 

M»y8,  1826 287 

May  20,  1826 148» 

Jnnel9,  1826 30 

June  21, 1826 331 

January20,  1827 107 

January  31,  1827 88 

March  22,  1827 335 

March  28,  1827 : 241 

Apriie,  1827 404 

June  9,  1827 227,383 

August  15,  1827 331 

October  27, 1827 34 

October  31,  1827 393 

November  12,  1827 121 

January  29, 1828 396 

January  30,  1828 45 

Februarys,  1828 241 

February  18, 1828 27 

Aprils,  1828 34 

Aprilll,  1828 400 

May  1,  1828 394,396,400 

December  10,  1828 92,101 

Senator,  report  in  1834  on  relations  to  France 318 

report  June  18, 1836 70 

Clattok,  Secretary,  April  10,  1849 .'..  396 

Apriill,1849 203 

May  1,  1849 209 

May  2,  1849 145,296 

May  5,  1849 396 

May  12,  1849 360 

May  19,  1849 , 245 

May  31,  1849 104 

June  18, 1849 71 

Julys,  1849 70 

July  10,  1849 290 

July  19,  1849 145,295 

Augusta,  1849 60 

Augusts,  1849 402 

August  28, 1849 120 

September  14,  1849 107 

January  1, 1850 107 

JanuaryO,  1850 145 

January  12,  1850 48 

January  14,  1860 104 

January24,  1850 361 

February  15,  1860. 968 

AprillO,  1850 145 

Julys,  1850 62 

CLBVXUkifD,  PMsident,  annual  message,  1885 51,65,72,83,145*173,287,381 

special  message,  March  2, 1886 67 

April  6, 1886 67 
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Closure  ofpobib,  effeotof 361 

when  pennitted,  by  obBtmotioiM 34,d61a 

Coal,  how  far  oontraband '3G9 

supply  of,  when  breach  of  nentxality 396 

CoBBBTT,  proceedings  against  for  libel  on  Spain 56 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  outrages  by 318,349 

COCKBURN,  Sir  A.,  views  of,  in  Geneva  tribunal 402a 

COLUBIONS  AT  SEA,  Jurisdiction  over 96 

Colombia,  bonndaa  to  isthmus  transit  by  treaty 800,298 

recognition  of  independence  of 70 

treaty  relations  with 145 

terminatiou  by  limitation  of  treaty  of  1636  with 137a 

Colon,  port  of,  qaestions  as  to 146, 150/,  291 

Colonial  trade,  forbidden  in  peace,  may  be  carried  on  in  war —•      366 

Colonies,  effect  of  independence  of 6,296 Jf 

policy  of  the  United  Statesasto 72 

British  recognition  of  independence  of 150 

recognition  generally  of  independence 70 

independence  of,  does  not  affect  their  boundaries  or  other  tenito- 

rial  rights 6, 150,300  Jf 

Colonization,  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 72 

Comet,  ship,  case  of 38 

COMTTT,  when  a  basis  for  extradition 268 

Commercial  intercourse,  suspension  of 319 

RELATIONS,  how  far  broken  up  by  war 337 

TREATIES,  effect  of 138 

Compacts,  international,  constraction  of 132 

Compulsion,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 36 

Condemnation  of  ships  at  sea  : 

Action  of  prize  court  may  be  essential 386 

When  having  j  arisdiction  such  court  may  conclude 389 

Bat  not  when  not  in  conformity  with  international  law 329a 

Proceedings  of  such  court 330 

Conditions  IN  TREATY,  when  interdependent 133 

Confederacy,  Southern,  had  a  tf«/aoto  government 7 

Confederate  bblugereI;cy.  recognition  of  by  France  and  England 69 

ports,  blockade  of  in  1661 369,361 

STATES,  independence  of  not  to  be  rightfully  acknowledged..        70 

prize  courts  of,  without  Jurisdiction 389 

Confiscation,  claims  of  aliens  for  redress  arising  from 224, 886, 338, 352 

how  far  a  war  measure 338 

Confiscations,  in  Cuba,  protested  against 60 

charges  asto 280 

Conflict  OF  LAWS,  effect  of 9 

Congo  country,  discovered  by  American  citizens 2 

Congo  KiYER,  exploration  as  to 51 

questions  as  to 30,51 

Congress,  howfar  bound  to  pass  act  executing  treaty 131ir 

may  municipally  annul  treaties 136 

OF  Paris,  declaration  of  as  to  maritime  war 342 

OF  YiENNA,  rules  of,  as  to  navigable  rivers 30 

diplomatic  grades 88 

Conqueror,  administration  of  conquered  territory  by 3,4,354 
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CoNQUS0T|  effeot  of  titiA  t^ 3/ 

on  aUegiaiioe 187 

whut  zighta  it  tnotfen 4,5 

CoKBAD,  Aeting  Beoietary,  September  21, 1868 3U 

October  IS,  1862 «30 

October  38, 1868 37 

Noyember  6, 1863 321 

CONSCBiFnoN  OF  ALiBNS,  rule  M  to 20S 

OONBXQUBNTiAL  DAMAGSS,  wben  allowable  on  international  olaima 847 

CoNBTiTunoN  OF  THE  UiOTED  STATES,  dlstinctiTe  features  bearing  on  in- 
ternational law : 

Ab  to  torritorial  occupation 4/ 

Jurisdiction • 11/ 

bigbseas 26/ 

annexation 68,72,1485,161a 

executive  antbority 71, 78/,  128, 139, 838, 329, 3890, 362 

source  of  diplomatic  action 78  f 

recognition  of  foreign  states.... 70 

negotiation  of  treaties 131 

fbroe  of  treaties 138,139 

naturalization 173/ 

Nortb  American  Indians ••  ..196,306/ 

Cblnese 197 

general  power  of  Congress  over  marriage 261 

rigbt  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  sue  in  Federal  courts 249 

diplomatic  and  consular  privileges 92, 95/',  120 

declaration  of  war 383 

piracy 380/ 

power  of  courts.    (See  COUBTS.) 

Constitution  (Mgate),  liability  for  salvage,  case  of. 37 

CoNSTRUOnoN  OF  TBBATT,  rules  for 133 

distinguishable  from  interpretation 133 

Consul,  Spanish,  claim  for  insults  to  in  New  Orleans  in  1851 236 

CONSDLAR  AGENTS,  rulcS  SS  to 118 

jurisdiction  in  China 67 

Oriental  lands .'. 125 

CoNSUULTES,  protection  granted  by,  in  Eastern  nations 104, 122, 196 

CoNSUUB : 

Eligibility  of 113 

Appointment  and  qualifying  of •• 114 

Exequatur 115 

Dismissal 116 

Not  ordinarily  diplomatic  agents 117 

Vice-consuls  and  consular  agents  .• 118 

Not  to  take  part  in  p<^tics 119 

Privilege  as  to  process 120 

Other  privileges 121 

Bight  to  give  asylum  and  protection 122 

Busineas  relations  of 1JS3 

Port  jurisdiction  of  seamen  and  shipping 124 

Judicial  functions  in  semi-civilized  lands 125 

Belations  of,  to  passports 191,193,194 

CoNTXNurrr  of  possession,  wben  giving  national  title 2 

"CoNTiNnous  VOTAGES,"  distinctions  as  to 968,386 
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CownuiujiB :  «ionoN. 

Mnnitions  of  ww  «mti»lMmd •• • 368 

And  whatever  is  esoential  to  belligexent  tapport : 

Astoooal 969 

proTisioDB > 370 

money ^ ••• 371 

boTses ; 372 

merchftndifle 373 

*               soldiers 373a 

How  fax  dispatohes  and  diplomatic  agents  are  contraband 374 

Penalties  on  contraband: 

Hay  be  seised  on.bigh  seas 375 

CoMTRABAKD  OF  WAR  may  be  famished  to  belligerent  without  breach  of  neu- 
trality   391 

CONTRAOTS,  CLAIMS  BASBD  ON, 

Not  ordinarily  pressed 231 

Exception  where  diplomacy  is  the  only  mode  of  redress 232 

Tender  of  good  offices 233 

Contracts,  distingnishable  from  treaties 133 

how  far  suspended  by  war 337 

Contributions  may  be  imposed  hi  war 339 

CoNTRiBUTORT  negligence  or  misconduct  when  barring  daims 243 

Conventions.    (See  trkativs.) 

CONVRNTION  WITH  FRANCE  of  1800 146a 

Convenhons  WITH  Great  Britain  of  1815, 1816 150d 

CoNYiCTiON  OF  CRIME,  how  far  barring  naturalisation 174 

CONTOTS,  protection  by 346 

Cooper,  Judge  T. ,  opinion  of,  as  to  Judgment  ^f  foreign  prise  courts 329a 

COREA,  international  relations  of 64 

Corporations,  foreign,  rule  as  to 207 

practice  as  to  claims  of 217 

Costarica,  relations  of,  as  to  isthmus  transit 294 

recognition  of  revolntionof  1865  in 79 

treaty  relations  with 146 

Cotton,  liability  to  capture  in  civil  war 223,338,373 

Costs  in  extradition  oases 281 

Council,  orders  of,  restricting  neutral  trade 388 

CoXTNSEL,  foreign,  permission  to  practice  in  United  States  courts ; 230 

Country  of  birth,  claim  of,  to  allegiance 171 

Courtesy,  duties  of  diplomatic  agents  as  to 107 

Court  OF  Cuoms,  when  foreigners  may  sue  in 241 

Courts  are  to  follow  Executive  or  legislature  in  determining  national  bound- 
aries   22 

do  not  conclude  by  Judgments  in  matters  international. .  .238, 329, 329a,  362 

cannot  control  Executive  in  treaty-making  powers 139 

Department  in  foreign  affairs 238 

follow  Executive  in  determining  question  of  recognition  of  foreign 

powers 71 

province  o^  in  respect  to  treaties 133 

when  to  be  applied  to  before  diplomatic  intervention 241^ 

undue  discrimination  by,  basis  of  claim 230 

consular,  limits  of 125 

Courts,  foreign,  authority  of,  not  recognized 1 

distinctive  practice  of,  cannot  ordinarily  be  excepted  to  . . .  230a 

military,  creation  of 354 
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CrallA,  Acting  Secretary,  October  30, 1844 239 

Crawfobd,  minister  to  France,  March  21, 1816 70 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  May  13, 1892 107 

Cbeole,  case  of,  discnssed 38 

Crime  ABROiiD,  not  subject  to  extradition S71 

not  ordinarily  pnnishable 15 

Crimes  IN  port,  rabject  tolaw  of  x>ort 35c 

on  shipboard,  snbject  to  country  of  flag 33i 

Criminal  courts,  undue  discrimination  by 230 

Criminals,  foreign,  can  be  repelled 16,206 

CRiBnNAL  JURISDICTION,  in  the  main,  territorial 15 

Criminal  liabiuty  of  persons  violating  neutrality  statutes 404 

Criticism  on  foreign  Oovernmentb,  not  forbidden 47, 387 

Crittenden,  Acting  Secretary,  October  8, 1851 S? 

October22;  1861 00 

Cruisers,  asylum  for,  in  neutral  ports 394 

fbr  belligerent  cannot  be  fitted  out  in  neutral  ports 396 

Croker,  correspondence  as  to  Ashburton  treaty ISOr 

Cuba,  boundary  of  territorial  waters  of 327 

claim  against,  for  illegal  arrests  and  embargoes  in 830 

exactions  in,  as  to  passports 191 

extent  of  territorial  waters  of 32 

relation  of  United  States  to '. 00 

intercession  for  prisoners  in 58 

policy  of  acquisition  of 72 

undue  discriminations  of  Justice  in 290 

Cuban  insurrection,  action  of  Uniied  States  as  to 00,402 

MALTRBATifENT  of  citizcns  of  the  United  States,  claims  for 189 

port  LAW,  exactions  by 37 

CUSHING,  minister  to  China,  September  29,  1844 67 

minister  to  Spain,  protocol,  January  12, 1877,  with  Mr.  Caldeion  as 

to  administration  of  Justice 230 

Custom-house  extortions,  foreign 37 

SEIZURES,  not  to  be  extraterritorial 27,3V 

CumNG,  maltreatment  of,  by  Mexico 15,189 

Ctanb,  war  vessel,  bombardment  of  Greytown  by SS4c 


Dallas,  A.  J.,  Acting  Secretary,  June  26,  1815 80 

editor  of  Judge  Cooper's  pamphlet  on  prize  courts  ..••.... 238 

Dallas-Clarendon  treaty,  how  far  affecting  isthmus  transit 150/ 

DaiXas,  O.  M.,  position  of,  as  to  right  of  search 827 

minister  to  Great  Britain,  June  26,  1856 107> 

December  12,  1866 385 

October  13,  1857 80 

June  11,  1868 327 

May  21,  1860 13U 

Damages,  consequential,  when  allowable  as  i  ntematlonal  claim . 247 

Daka,  Francis,  first  minister  to  Russia 158 

Danish  recognition  of  United  States  belligerency  during  Bevolutionary  War.  06 

Danish  West  India  Islani>s,  policy  of  annexing 6U,7S 

(See  Denmark.  ) 
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Danubb,  naYig»tion  of 30 

DABDAinaxBBy  right  to  free  pasBage  of 29 

nentralization  of 40 

Dartmoob  PBI80MXBS,  Outrage  on  and  negotiations  aa  to 3150 

maltreatment  of 348o 

Da^ib,  J.,  Acting  Beoretaiy,  AugnBt  11,  1882 68 

August  18, 1882 410 

September  4, 1882 37 

September  23, 1882 220 

October  10, 1882 9 

May23,  1883 89 

Ma725, 1883 206 

June4, 1883 49 

June23, 1883 37 

JulyaO,  1883 184 

October  14,  1883 189 

February  20, 1884 123 

DATlBy  J.  C.  B.,  Acting  Secietary,  Anguat  13, 1869 221 

Kovember  8, 1870 67 

Auguflt  18, 1871 84 

September  6, 1871 19 

Maioh5, 1873 121 

Jnne23,  1873 241 

July  17,  1873 230,244 

July  28, 1873 , 223,268 

Dbbtb,  oostsaozval,  not  ordinarily  aubjects  of  diplomatic  preanire 231 

State,  when  paadng  to  conqueror  or  asaignee 5 

to  the  United  Statea,  enforcement  of 222 

DBCLABAHON  OF  INTEiniON  OF  NATURALIZATION 173^ 

does  not  confer  citizenship.  175 

Dbglajration  of  indspendbngk,  effect  of,  on  allegiance 187, 188 

Dbclabation  OF  Pabis  as  to  seizure  of  goods  at  sea 342 

privateering 363^ 

I>bolaration  of  wab,  when  necessary 333  JT 

what  essential  to 333jr 

I>BBP-8BAFI8HBBIB8  0pentoall 300 

Dbbbhound,  case  of 327 

!>■  facto  goyxrnhent  entitled  to  local  allegianoe 7,203,205 

recognition  of. 7,70 

I>BFBNSBS  TO  CLAIMS : 

Port  payment 237 

JAapendeM,  election  of  another  tribunal,  rev  tU^fudicata 238 

Limitation 239 

Intermediate  war  or  settlement 240 

Kon-exhaustion  of  local  Judicial  remedies 241 

But  this  does  not  apply  where  there  is  no  local  Judiciary,  or  where  the 
Judicial  action  is  in  violation  of  international  law,  or  where  the  test 

is  waived,  or  where  there  is  undue  discrimination 242 

Culpability  of  claimant 243 

KouAtional  discrimination  as  to  claimant 244 

I>BX.AWABB  Bay,  part  of  the  United  States  territorial  waters 28 

IXBMAKD  FOB  BXTBADITION,  rulcs  SS  tO 274 

I>xifATiONALiZATiON,  recognition  of 171 
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DEmAL  OF  JUSTICE,  olaims  based  on : 

Sach  claims  ground  for  interposition 

But  not  mere  national  peonliarities  in  administering  Jostloe  not  TiolAtiiig 

international  obligations -. 

DanffMABKi  claim  against  for  surrender  of  United  States  priystaers  and  pfiaes 

to  Great  Britain 

claim  of ,  to  Jurisdiction  over  Sound ... 

spoliation  claims  against 

treaty  relations  with ••.......       147 

(See  Danish  West  Indies.) 

Denunciation  of  treaty,  when  effective ......      137e 

Department  or  State,  action  of,  as  to  claims  on  foreign  QoTemments S13/ 

independent  of  Judiciary  as  to  Ibveign  affairs .......      938 

cannot  take  testimony  under  oath SIB 

decision  of,  how  far  binding 9g 

diplomatic  relations  of.    (See  DiflomaTIO  Aoknts.  ) 

Deportation  of  aliens,  rule  as  to 906 

Derby,  Lord,  views  of,  as  to  extradition  trials 870 

Derrick,  Acting  Secretary,  October  93,1860 9fl 

Debtitutb  citizens  abroad,  care  of,  not  assumed  by  Oovemment 19te 

Destruction,  how  far  iiunnissible  in  war 338  J^,  SIO 

Diplomatic  agents: 

Executive  the  source  of  diplomatic  authority 78 

Foreign  ministers  to  recognize  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  sole  oigaa  of 

the  Executive 79 

Continuity  of  foreign  relatipns  not  broken  by  party  changes 8P 

Executive  discretion  determines  the  withdrawal  or  renewal  of  mlssiooa 

and  ministers 61 

Non-acceptable  minister  may  be  refused .« 

Not  usual  to  ask  as  to  acceptability  In  advance 

Conditions  derogatory  to  the  accrediting  Gk>vemment  cannot  be  imposed .        63 

Minister  misconducting  himself  may  be  sent  back 61 

Mode  of  presentation  and  taking  leave 66 

Incumbent  continues  until  arrival  of  snocessor 86 

How  far  domestic  change  of  Oo vemment  operates  to  reoall 87 

Diplomatic  grades 88 

Citizens  of  country  of  reception  not  acceptable 861 

Diplomatic  correspondence  confidential  except  by  order  of  Departmant. .        8^ 

Confined  to  oi&cial  business 1 

Usually  in  writing 

Diplomatic  agents  to  act  under  instructions 90 

Communications  from  foreigners  only  to  be  leoeived  thiongli.  diplomatie 

representatives 91 

Diplomatic  agents  protected  ftom  process: 

Whoareso  privileged —..•......       98 

Illegality  of  process  against 9$ 

Exemption  from  criminal  prosecution 98s 

What  attack  on  a  minister  is  an  international  offense 99 

And  ftom  personal  indignity 9I 

And  fbom  taxes  and  imposts % 

Ptoperty  protected ..—  ......       96 

Free  transit  and  communication  with,  secnred 9 

Privileged  from  testifying 98 

Cannot  become  businees  agents ---••............       9 

Nor  represent  foreign  Governments M 
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sicnoK. 
DfVLOMATio  AOSHTS— Continiied. 

Should  xMiddttt  capital 101 

Joint  aotion  with  other  diplomatio  mgpat^  vnadriMible lOB 

Datiesasto  arohives • 108 

Sight  of  protection  and  asylum 104 

May  extend  protection  to  citizens  of  firiendly  coantries 105 

Avoidance  of  political  interference  ei\)oined 106 

Conrtesyi  fairness,  and  social  conformity  expected : 

Official  intercourse 107 

Social  intercourse • 107a 

Oonrt  dress i 107^ 

Expenses 107o 

Contingent  ftind  and  secret  seryice  money 108 

Self-constitnted  missions  ill^^gal , 100 

Presents  not  allowed 110 

Diplomatic  aoxmts,  how  far  contraband,  and  liable  to  seisore  as  sooh 374 

AUTHORfTT,  rcsts  on  President 78 

C0RBB8P02n>XNCS,  form  of 80 

nmBYBNnoN  on  claims,  roles  as  to 813/,819 

IJTTBRFEBENCB,  when  permissible  on  contracts 881, 888 

iJkNOUAOB,  practice  as  to 180 

Di8CX>VEBT,  how  far  the  basis  of  title 8,806  J^ 

OF  GuAKo  Islands,  title  from 811 

Discrimination,  nndue,  as  basis  of  claim • 880 

Disfranchisement,  effect  of,  on  citixenship 178 

Dispatches,  how  far  contraband ^ 874 

Display  OF  FORCE,  rales  as  to ^ 881 

Distress,  when  an  ezon^e  of  violation  of  port  law •••       88 

D'ItajubI  (Yisconnt),  views  of,  in  Geneva  tribunal ^...« 408a 

Ddl  (General)  his  position  as  to  pursuit  of  raiders  across  frontier 60i 

Domestic  changes  or  poutios,  not  to  be  leeogniaed  in  Department  of  ^ 

State ^ 77 

DoMidL,  may  give  rights  and  impose  duties 188 

obtaining,  and  proof  of 190 

effect  of *  800 

abroad,  when  forfeit  ing  right  to  protection  of  home  Govdnunent  • .  176b  100 

belligerent,  when  imputii\g  belligerency 368 

Domdiiga,  foreign  interference  with  resisted..-. •••       57 

Dominican  Republic,  recognition  of  changes  of  Govemmeni  in 70 

Dominion  of  Canada,  not  recognised  by  the  United  States  in  flshezy  ques- 
tions    804  jf 

(See  Canada.) 

Duress,  when  vacating  a  treaty 180 

Duties  of  Ezecuttve  in  diplomatic  intercourse 78  jT 

in  respect  to  extradition 868  J^ 

OF  beluoerents 888/ 

OF  NEUTRALS 888/ 

Dtnastt,  change  of,  does  not  vacate  treaties 187 

change  of,  recognition  of. 70 


Eastern  hatiomb,  pioteotion  of  foreigneis  in  consulates  in 104,188,108 

Edmunds,  Senator,  North  American  Beview,  Januacy,  1870 310 
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EoTPT,  intemfttional  courts  Id S8 

EOTPiiAK  DXBT,  action  of  the  Departn^ent  as  to SS 

EUCnON  OF  CITIZENSHIP  AFTEBBBVOLUTION Iffi 

ELBOnoN  OF  ANOTHBB  TRIBUNAL^  when  a  dcfensAto  adlaim 238 

Ellsworth,  Dayib,  akd  Murray,  mlnisten  to  France,  Joly  83,  1800 137s 

Embargo,  mles  concerning,  and  history  of 3S0 

illegal,  in Cnha, claims fpr • ....••.. S30 

Cnhan,  protest  against 60 

EiaaRATiON.    (See  171/.,  206.) 
£mbas8ax>ors.  (See  Diplomatic  agknts.) 
Ehxmt's  profbrtt,  sbizurb  of  : 

Private  property  on  land  not  usually  sabject  to  enemy's  seixiire. . . .  338 

Contributions  may  be  imposed 838 

State  movable  property  may  be  seised 310 

So  of  property  in  enemies'  territorial  waters 341 

Liability  to  seizure  of  enemy's  priTate  property  on  high  seas  under  nea- 

tralflag 343 

Liability  of  neutral  property  under  enemy's  flag 343 

Exceptions  as  to  rule  of  seieure  of  enemy's  property  at  sea 344 

What  is  a  lawful  capture  of  an  enemy's  merchant  ship 345 

When  conyoys  protect....' 346 

Imputing  enemy's  character  to  neutral 3S2 

Ekustiko  by  neutral  subject  in  belligerent's  service  not  breach  of  neutral- 
ity   

Eklistiibnt,  foreign,  not  to  be  permitted  by  neutral 

Knlistino  soldiers  in  foreign^tstes  forbidden 12.392.395 

'  *  Emtamglino  alliamcbs  "  abroad  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 45 

Envoy.    (See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

ESSKX,  frigate,  capture  of,  at  Valparaiso,  in  1814 S7 

E0ROPB,  distinctive  views  as  to  intervention 45 

EuROPBAN  POWERS,  application  of  Monroe  doctrine  to 57 

Special  applioat'on  of  this  doctrine : 

Mexico 58 

Peru 59 

Cuba 60 

San  Domingo  and  Haytl 61 

Danish  West  Indies 61a 

Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands) 69 

Samoa,  Caroline,  and  other  Pacific  islands 63 

Corea 64 

Falkland  Islands 65 

Liberia ^ 66 

China 67 

Japan .••• 68 

Turkey,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis 68s 

EtJXiNB,  free  access  to,  required 99 

Etrrett,  Alezani»r,  negotiations  with  Japan 153 

EviDKNCE.    (See  Proof.) 

On  claims  on  foreign  Gk>vernments: 

Department  cannot  examhie  witnesses  under  oath 818 

No  peremptory  demand  to  be  made  unless  under  instmotions  fitim  De- 
partment    819 

Department  has  control  of  case,  and  may  arbitrate,  oompioiiiiaay  or 
withdraw... 
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S  viDEHCQV— Continaed.  SBcnoir. 

On  clftims  on  foreign  Qoyemments — Continned. 

Arbitration  proper  when  Qoyemments  disagree ;  limits  of  arbitra- 
tion   '881 

GoTemment  may  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  enforce  payment 828 

On  extradition  process 877 

SVABTSy  Secretary,  March  15, 1877 104 

May  3, 1877 408 

May  28, 1877 18 

Jnne5,  1877 402 

Jane8, 1877 191 

June  12,  1877 '. 361,361a 

June  15, 1877 63 

June21,  ISn 307 

August  2, 1877 8 

Ootober25, 1877 215 

October  31, 1877 838 

December  7, 1877 ■. 19,180 

December  8,  1877 830 

December  18, 1877 165 

January©,  1878 408 

February  5, 1878 104 

February  16, 1878 281 

February  81, 1878 306 

March  20, 1878 55 

March  30, 1878 165 

April26,  1878 101 

April  30, 1878 189 

May  6,  1878 834 

May  87, 1878 08 

May  28, 1878 286 

July  1.1878 65,230 

July  20,  1878 145 

July2l,  1878 230 

July  26, 1878 145 

August  6, 1878.... 134 

August  13,  1878 506 

September  12, 1878 231 

September  20, 1878 , 10 

September  27, 1878 306 

8eptember28, 1878 868 

October  23, 1878 8,320a 

October  29,  1878 107 

October  30,  1878 10 

November  12, 1878 8766 

November  10,  1878 - 268 

December  18, 1878 104 

December  31, 1878 183 

January  8, 1870 100a 

January  9, 1879 868 

January  18;  1879 89 

January  82, 1879 37 

February  4, 1879 145 

February  5,  1879 .• 188 

February  17, 1879 308 
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Etabib,  Seoretttry,  March  5, 1879 2761 

March?,  1879 174* 

Biarch  14, 1879 «30 

March  19,  1879 -•- 17« 

Maroh26,  1879 1© 

April  18, 1879 ISO 

April  19, 1879 ..32,37,338 

May  2,  1879 ,231 

Bllay8,1879 410 

May  12,  1879 276* 

*      May  15,1879 O 

May  19, 1879 1 1<B 

May  20, 1879 410 

Bl[ay27, 1879 18 

Jane  6, 1879 183 

June  9, 1879 410 

June  13,1879 19,37 

JnneU,  1879 70 

June  16,  1879 196,224 

Jane  18,  1879 266,402 

June  23, 1879 234 

July  10, 1879 206 

Jaiyll,  1879 33« 

July  12,  1879 66 

July  14,  1879 37 

Jnly  18,1879 2M 

Jnly29,  1879 33« 

August  9,  1879 55*206 

August  20,  1879 220 

September  19, 1879 88a 

September  24, 1879 49 

November  12, 1879 17* 

.  November  14, 1879 118,145,391 

NoYember22,  1879 191 

December  10,1879 174« 

December  12,1879 115 

December  13,1879 1 231 

December  26, 1879 410 

December  27,  1879 35 

January?,  1880 G6 

February  17,  1880 144 

February  19, 1880 131 

February  20,  1880 204 

March  1,1880 342 

March  2,  1880 121,342,375 

March  4, 1880 150/ 

March  6,  1880 184 

March  12, 1880 104 

March  25, 1880 144,281 

Aprilia,  1880 290 

Aprill4,  1880 56 

April  17,  1880 292 

ApriI19,  1880 *. 146,2» 

April  20,  1880 , 8Bt 
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'BvuaSf  SeoretMy,  April  21, 1880 06 

April  22, 1880 55 

April  23, 1880 \ 183 

May  1,1880 '..  204 

M»yll,1880 : 184 

May  14, 1880 166 

May  15, 1880 123 

May  21, 1880 123 

May  22, 1880 226 

Juno  5, 1880 292 

June  7, 1880 67 

June  8, 1880 261 

Jane  12, 1880 - 20 

June  15, 1880 20 

June  28, 1880 65 

July  30, 1880 53 

August  11, 1880 327 

August  13,  1880 131 

September  4, 1880 189 

October  7, 1880 125 

October  10, 1880 192 

October  15,  1880 242 

Noyember  12,  1880 183 

November  13,  1880 63 

December  8,  1880 r 202 

December  30, 1880 .• 67 

January  17, 1881 242 

January  25, 1881 36la 

February  5,  1881 18 

February  16,  1881 145 

February  18,  1881 146 

Febmaiy23,  1881 213 

February  28, 1881 66 

March  2.  1881 56 

March  3,  1881 32,56,327 

March  9,  1881 190 

SVBBBTT,  Seoietary,  December  1,  ld52 45,60.72 

Decembers,  1862 60 

December?,  1862 192 

December  13, 1862 97,206 

December  17, 1852 45,60 

December  21, 1862 193 

January  14, 1863 181 

February  4, 1853 1.,.  189 

February  5,  1853 ^ 64,176,242 

February  17, 1853 36 

February  23, 1853 220,230 

September  17, 1853 72 

addreea,  June  7,  1864 169 

coneepondence  of,  with  Mr«  Webster  as  to  Ashburton  treaty 327 

note  to  Mr.  Webster's  Northeast  Boundary  speech 160e 

as  to  relations  with  Russia 168 

EZAonoHS  may  be  imposed  in  war 339 

when  extortionate,  in  ports ^ 37 
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EXBCunvB  is  primarily  to  determine  bouDdariee ..,•...... .  tt 

cannot  be  controlled  by  ooorts  as  to  treaties 130 

nor  as  to  matters  of  international  policy  ..71, 78j^,  12S^  139.  ^38, 32te»3S 

cannot  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech 56 

determines  questions  of  recog^tion  of  foreign  powers 71 

how  far  bound  to  ratify  treaty ..J 131 

not  bonnd,  in  foreign  relations,  by  Jndiciary S38 

power  of, on  military  oconpation •.••...••....  3»36§ 

scarce  of  diplomatic  authority 78 

ExsQUATUBS  OF  oo^suus,  rules  as  to 116 

EznJES,  POuncAL,  hospitality  to 48 

not  delivered  up  on  extradition 898 

Expansion,  tbrritobial,  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 78 

Expatriation: 

Principle  of,  affirmed 171 

Conditions  imposed  by  Qovemment  of  origin  have  no  extrmbertito^aX 

force 178 

Rights  of  foreigners  cannot  bo  limited  by  country  of  temporaiy  residenoe 

requiring  matriculation  or  registry 172a 

Citizenship  may  be  foifeited  by  abandonment 176 

Or  by  naturalization  in  another  country 177 

Effect  of  treaty  limitations • 178 

Under  treaty  with  Qermany,  two  years'  residence  in  Qerauaiy  prima  faoU 

proof  of  abandonment 179 

(Bee  Citizenship.)  ^N^ 

Expenses  of  DIPLOMATIC  AOBNT8 106 

in  extradition  gases 261 

Explorations  in  barbarous  lands 51 

Express,  British  cruiser,  attack  on  Prometheus,  1851 31M 

apology  of  British  €k>  yemment  for  misconduct  of 22ia 

Expulsion  of  aubns,  rule  as  to 2M 

Extortionate  port  exactions 37 

TAXATION,  rule  as  to 804 

Extradition,  stipulations  as  to,  are  not  transferable  under  **  fjavored  na- 
tion" clause 134 

Ordinarily  no,  without  treaty 

Demand  confined  to  treaty  offenses -.•..•..... 

Trial  to  be  only  for  offenses  enumerated  in  treaty .... 

Crime  must  liave  been  within  Jurisdiction  of  demanding  state :  , 

On  land 271 

On  ship-board 27i« 

No,  for  political  offenses 272 

No  defense  that  defendant  is  citizen  of  asylum  state. 973 

Must  be  specific  foreign  demand 274 

State  goyemments  cannot  extradite • 275 

Practice  as  to  arrest : 

Preliminary  executive  mandate 276 

Form  of  complaint  and  warrant 

Mode  of  arresting  and  detention 

Evidence  on  which  process  will  be  granted 

Practice  as  to  review. » i 

Practice  as  to  habeas  carpus ....  .,,,  279 

Practice  as  to  surrender • ...... 

Expenses --.•---....... 
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ExTBADinoN,  Treaties  retrospeotiye 88S 

XSxhkatkbbitobialitt,  cannot  be  aesigned  to  mnnioipal  laws 9 

of  diplomatic  agents,  scope  of 92  f 

(As  to  extraterritoriality,  see  generally  Boybrbiohtt.) 

P. 

fAUCULND  ISLAKDS,  international  relations  of 05 

''Favobbdnahon,"  meaning  of  term .' 134 

CoNSTrrnnoN,  relation  of,  to  the  States 11 

OOX7BT8,  power  of  reyision  in  international  oases.21, 122, )39, 238, 329a,  362 

GoYBRNMENTi  relations  of,  to  naturalization 173 

(See  OoNSTiTtjTiON  OF  THX  Ukited  States,  Unttbd  States.) 

COVERT,  nationality  of 186,187 

FxmAN  INSURRECTION,  action  of  United  States  as  to 189 

Fbnians,  interposition  for 52 

Fiji  Islands,  foreign  relations  of 63 

effect  of  annexation  of,  to  Great  Britain,  on  citizenship .......      190 

«« FUJBUBTERINO  EXPEDITIONS,"  suppression  of,  by  the  United  States 60,402 

not  to  be  permitted  by  neatral 395a 

FuxMORB,  President,  special  message,  Jnly  30, 1850 327 

February  14, 1851 161 

October  2, 1851 60 

^annual  message,  1851 45,48,62,121,327,402 

1862 60,146 

Fnnes,  oppressiye,  leyied  in  foreign  ports 37 

FUH,  Secretary,  April  3, 1869 373 

April21,18e9 214 

May  8, 1869 231 

May  12, 1869 99 

June  1,1869 56,175 

June  17, 1869 97,361 

June  21, 1869 311 

June  29, 1869 402 

Jnly  13, 1869 107/,  402 

July  15,  1869 402 

July  17, 1869 402 

July  24,  1869 402 

August  10, 1869 408 

August  16, 1869 - 396 

Augu8t31, 1869 67 

September  14, 1869 381 

September  17, 1869 206 

September  25, 1869 69,402,403 

October  9, 1869 165 

October  13, 1869 61,227,402 

October  14, 1860 174« 

October  21, 1869 ^ 9,241 

November  4, 1869 88 

December  3, 1869 67 

December  22, 1869 120.190a 

December31,  1869 !....        93a 

January  11, 1870 244 

February  19,  1870 281 
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fieoEetaiy,  February  36, 1870 10S 

February —,1870 * M 

MarobS,  1870 8Bc 

March  11, 1870 aSi 

April4,1870 67 

April  6,  1870... 51 

April  15, 1870 -. ttte 

Aprilie,  1870 115 

April  20, 1870 67 

April21, 1870 m 

April  37, 1870 ma 

May  9,  1870 148«,194 

May  26,  1870 « 

June?,  1870 186 

June  24, 1870 2» 

JuBe27,  1870 98i 

July  11, 1870 86 

July  14, 1870 57.  lay 

July22,  1870 346 

SeptemberO,  1870 49 

September  10, 1870 W 

September  20,  1870 173 

September  30, 1870 ^ 49 

October  4,  1870 192 

October  15,  1870 S32 

October  19,  1870 97 

October  27,  1870 Ifi9 

October  28, 1870 342 

November  11,  1870 97 

November  16,  1870 19 

November  21,  1870 97 

November25, 1870 830 

December  7, 1870 176,190 

December  13, 1870 190 

December  15,  1870 176 

December  16,  1870 70 

December  17, 1870 92 

December  20,  1870 185.»176 

December  28, 1870 402 

Januarys,  1871 79 

January  13, 1871 190 

January  14, 1871 3ti 

January  21, 1871 66 

February  2, 1871 -, 93 

February  8, 1871 145,941 

FebruaryO,  1871 409 

February  24, 1871 97,186 

Maroh20,  1871 133 

April  6,  1871 1740,176 

Aprill8,  1871 n 

April28,  1871 224 

May  5,  1871 29 

May  11,  1«*71 OB 

May  15,  1871 
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y  Secretary,  May  16,  1871  ....4..» 884»i81 

Hay  19, 1871 ,.  183 

May  21, 1871 68 

May  27, 1871 145 

June  13, 1871 841 

June  16,  1871 84 

June  24,  1871 408 

Jiine26,  1871 18 

July  27,  1871 .' 861 

July  31,  1871 64 

August  18, 1871 84 

Septembers,  1871 84 

September  19y  1871 816 

September  20, 1871 84 

October  10, 1871 834 

October  20,  1871 841 

October  30, 1871 176,190,884 

November  10,  1871 84 

November  16,  1871 79,84 

November  20,  1871 : 408 

November27,  1871 6 

December  1,  1871 65 

December  5, 1871 54,107 

January  6, 1872 183 

January  8, 1872 68 

January  10,  1872 191 

Januaiy  13, 1878 887 

January  85, 1878 : 91 

January  29, 1878 107 

February  13, 1878 174a 

Match  18, 1878 190 

Marob  14, 1873 834 

Match  18, 1873 178»186 

Match  19, 1878 831 

March  29, 1872 6 

April  5, 1872 120 

April  13, 1872 19 

April  23, 1872 190 

April  26, 1872 150/ 

May  16, 1872 16 

June  12.1872 ; 176 

June  22, 1878 171 

July  82, 1878. 55 

October  8, 1878 181 

October  18, 1878 180 

October  19, 1878 883 

October  83, 1872 17S 

October  29, 1872 60 

November  19,1872 174a 

December  9, 1872 884 

December  21, 1872 - 67 

December  24, 1872  ..* 183 

December  26, 1872 206 

December  31, 1872 8 
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TmBf  Btenttay,  JaQoary  3, 1873 S9 

Janaary  8. 1873 .^ W 

January  25, 1873 89 

Febraary  6, 1873 177 

Pebroary  11, 1873 T 

March  1,1673 203 

March  13, 1873 181 

.     MarchSl,  1873 S7 

March22. 1873 60 

Maroh25, 1673 tt 

March  26, 187? 70,104 

Aprils,  1873 « 

April9, 1873 137 

April  14,  1873 178,183 

April  28,  1873 190 

April  30, 1873 

Biay  16,  1873 

May  28,  1873 96 

May  29, 1873 241 

May  31,  1873 888 

Jane4,  1873 178 

June  12, 1873 190,209 

June  19,  1873 79 

June  28,  1873 171,176 

June  30, 1873 968 

August  15, 1873 2922,223,942 

#                         AugU8t27,  1873 00 

September  4, 1873 230 

October  17,  1873 906 

Ootober23,  1873 266 

October  27,  1873 145 

Ootobcr29,  1873 145 

October  31,  1873 1  172s 

November  1,  1873 90 

November  7, 1873...^ 387 

November  8, 1873 33 

November  12, 1873 277»; 

November  14, 1873 

November  15, 1873 ■ 

November  17,1873 

November  19,1873. 

November  20, 1873 387 

December  9, 1873 231 

December  10, 1873 223 

December  16;  1873 283,230 

December  31, 1873 

January  3,1874 ' 

January  7, 1874 - 230 

January  9, 1874 96 

January  22, 1874... 50e,79 

January  28,1874.  —  ... n% 

January  30, 1874 118 

February  6, 1874 - ^ 

Febraary  11,1874 i. 184 
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8eerateK7»  HAToh  23, 1874 40S 

Aprils,  1874 216 

Aprill6,1874 271 

April21,1874 85 

May  9,1874 » 271,280 

May  19,1874 138 

Jane  5, 1874 271 

June  9, 1874 166,391 

June  10, 1874 261 

June  14, 1874 261 

June  16, 1874 : 281 

July  18, 1874 92 

July  28, 1874 391 

July  29, 1874.. 225 

AugUBt2yl874 79 

August  15, 1874 271a 

AnguBt  18, 1874 413 

Septembers,  1874 68 

September  14, 1874 238 

September  15, 1874 *. 242 

October  27,  1874 192 

November  14,  1874 413 

November  17, 1874 .* 402 

November  18, 1874 130 

November  21, 1874 204 

November24,  1874 180 

November  29, 1874 92  ' 

December  9, 1874 413 

December  12, 1874 213 

December  22, 1874 195 

Januarys,  1875 238 

January  8, 1875 174a 

January  14,  1875 192 

January  19, 1875 261 

January21, 1875 , 121 

January  22, 1875 32 

February  14, 1875 241 

February  16, 1875 91 

February  19, 1875 230 

February  22, 1875 176 

February  27, 1875 226 

Maroh5, 1875 226 

March  7, 1875 410 

March  12, 1875 33 

March  18, 1875 230 

Maroh20, 1875 241 

March  23, 1875 191 

Apriie,  1875 230 

April  7,  1875 413 

April  18,  1875 i 190 

April  27,  1875 86 

May  4, 1875 13 

May  5,  1875 \ 18 

May  20,  1875 , 19 
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FUB,  Seoretacy,  June  2, 1675 IMs 

June  4, 1875 70,1(M,2» 

Jane  5, 1875 m 

Junes,  1875 413 

June  28,^875 HI 

June  29,  1875 • 104 

July  1,1875 87,104 

July  17, 1875 «1 

July  20, 1875 179 

July  21, 1875 M 

•      July22,1875 W 

September  22, 1875 188 

September  27,  1875 : 94,104.402 

October  1, 1875 104 

Octobers,  1875 104 

November  4,  1875... 198 

Novembers,  1875 J.00.179 

November  15, 1875 69 

November  20,  1875 79 

'    November27,  1875 40 

December  1, 1875 9 

December  11, 1875 IM 

December  20, 1875 174,290 

December  27, 18*^5.... 890 

December  30,1875 

January  11,  1876 60»! 

January  12, 1876 904 

January  18, 1876 88 

January  19, 1876 195 

January  20,1876 00 

January  21, 1876 181 

February  21, 1876 210 

March  4,  1876 p 831 

April  7,  1876 113 

April28,  1876 89te 

May2,  1876 95^67 

May  3, 1876 70 

May  4, 1876 831 

May  6,1876 834 

May  17, 1876 870 

May  22, 1876 10,870 

(oonversation  withSirE. Thornton), May  87, 1876 870 

June  12, 1876 67 

June  13, 1876 809 

June  27,  1876 106 

July  18,  1876 115,870 

July  20,  1876 138 

Augusts,  1876 870 

AngnstSl,  1876 67 

September  18, 1876 .-. 5 

October  20, 1876 IS 

October  30, 1876 870 

'  November  1,  1876 179,189 

November3,  1876 868 
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r,  Seoretaiy,  November  13, 1876.! 887 

December?,  1876 13 

December  8, 1876 268 

December  21,  1876 204 

December  26, 1876 98 

December  29, 1876 91 

January  10, 1877 16 

January  11, 18n 1 93 

January  29, 1877 402,410 

February  8, 1877 39 

February  13, 1877 138 

February  14, 1877 125 

February  16, 1877 174a,  183 

February  21, 1877 137 

ES: 

Law  of  nations : 

FisAingon  high  seas  open  to  all 899 

Soyereign  ^f  shore  has  Jurisdiction  of  three-mile  marine  belt  follow- 
ing the  sinuosities  and  indentations  of  the  coast. ., 300 

Northeabi'  Atlantic  fisheries : 

These  were  conquered  from  France  by  the  New  England  colonies,  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  with  whom  they  were  af- 
terwards held  in  common  by  such  colonies 301 

Treaty  of  peace  (1783)  was  not  a  grant  of  independence,  but  was  a 
partition  of  the  empire,  the  United  States  retaining  a  common 

sharein  the  fisheries... 302 

War  of  1812  did  not  divest  these  rights 303 

Treaty  of  1818  recognized  their  existence  and  affirmed  their  continu- 
ance....   304 

Under  these  treaties  the  three-miles  belt  follows  the  sinuosities  and 

indentations  of  the  coast 305 

Bay  of  Fundy  and  other  large  bays  are  open  seas 306« 

Ports  of  entry  are  not  affected  by  limitations  imposed  by  treaty  of 

1818 306 

British  municipal  legislation  may  restrict,  but  cannot  expand,  British 

rights  under  these  treaties 307 

Great  Britain,  and  not  her  provinces,  is  the  sovereign  to  be  dealt  with 

for  infraction  of  such  fishing  rights 306 

FI8HIHO  BOATS  OF  BNEMT,  not  liable  to  capture 345 

FlAO  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  other  than  its  own  Government 327,408 

how  far  protecting  enemy's  goods 348 

Imparts  nationality  to  ship 33 

right  of  unregistered  ship  to  carry 1 408J^ 

saluting  of,  as  a  national  apology 815 

Flobida,  Coktkderate  CRX7ISER,  seizure  of,  in  1864 27,399 

Flobidas,  cession  of,  in  liquidation  of  debts 161a,  315a,  318 

effect  on  titles  of  cession  of 4,5,6 

negotiations  for  purchase  of i 161a 

military  posts  in,  attack  on,  in  1815,  when  under  Spanish  flag....  506 

FOLGSB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  23, 1883 144 

Food,  how  far  contraband , 370 

FoBBBS,  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  February  13, 1826 359 

FOBGB,  when  vacating  atreaty 130 

display  of 321 
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FOBOXD  loams/'  imposition  of,  by  belligerents 23> 

TosxiON  AUUANCKS,  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 45 

BELLiOBRENTS,  mediation  between 49 

BUILT  VE88BLS,  may  be  pnrohased  by  citixens  of  the  United  States 

and  carry  its  flag 410 

CIAIMAMT  on  United  States  Goyemment,  rales  as  to  olaim 214/ 

OOBPORATiONS,  roles  as  to M7 

OOUBTSy  nndne  discrimination  by ^ 230 

distinctive  practice  of,  cannot  ordinarily  be  excepted  to . . .  230s 

GovBBNMEirrs,  liability  of,  for  injnries.to  citizens 189,213/ 

Jews,  intercessions  for 55 

JUDGMENT,  when  a  defense  toa  claim 238 

LAW,  when  recognized  by  law  of  land 8 

LAWS,  not  operating  to  aflfoctnatnralijEation... 178,178 

FOBBION  LEGATIONS  : 

Execntive  thesoorce  of  diplomatic  authority .»...  78 

Foreign  ministers  to  recognize  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  sole  organ  of 

the  Execntive ^ ! 79 

Continuity  of  foreign  relations  not  broken  by  party  changes 80 

Execntive  discretioD  determines  the  withdrawal  or  renewal  of  missioiiB 

and  ministers 81 

Non-acceptable  minister  may  be  refused 82 

Not  usual  to  ask  as  to  acceptability  in  advance 82a 

Conditions  derogatory  to  the  accrediting  Goyemment  cannot  be  imposed.  83 

Minister  misconducting  himself  may  be  sent  back 84 

Mode  of  presentation  and  taking  leave i 85 

Incumbent  continues  until  arrival  of  successor 86 

How  far  domestic  change  of  Government  operates  to  recall 87 

Diplbmatic  grades 88 

Citizens  of  country  of  reception  not  acceptable 88a 

Diplomatic  correspondence  confidential  except  by  order  of  Department.  80 

Confined  to  official  business .* 

Usually  in  writing 

Diplomatic  agents  to  act  under  instructions 90 

Communications  from  foreigners  only  to  be  received  through  diplomatic 

representatives 91 

Diplomatic  agents  protected  fix>m  process : 

Who  are  so  privileged 92 

Illegality  of  process  against 93 

Exemption  from  criminal  prosecution 93a 

What  attack  on  a  minister  is  an  international  offense.. 93^ 

And  from  personal  indignity 94 

And  from  taxes  and  imposts 95 

Property  protected 96 

Free  transit  and  commuDication  with,  secured I' 97 

Privileged  from  testifying 96 

Cannot  become  business  agents . ......  99 

Nor  represent  foreign  Governments ......  100 

Should  reside  at  capital --.-......  101 

Joint  action  with  other  diplomatic  agents  unadvisable X02 

Duties  as  to  archives 108 

Right  of  protection  and  asylum .--..-.... ......  104 

May  extend  protection  to  citizens  of  friendly  countries.  -.--••-.......,.  106 

Avoidance  of  political  interference  enjoined: .... . ,,.,  .  106 
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WOBMiQV  UBGATiONB— Continned.  SBOnov. 

Courtesy,  faiiness,  and  social  confonnity  ezpeoted : 

OiBoial  intercoarse 107 

Social  intercotirse •••••  107a 

Court  dress 1075 

Expenses 107o 

Contingent  fand  and  secret-seryioe  money • 106 

Self-constitated  missions  illegal 109 

Presents  not  allowed 110^ 

FOSBIGK  POWERS : 

Beoognition  of  belligerency 09 

Beoognition  of  sovereignty 70 

Snoh  recognition  determinable  by  Exeontive 71 

Aooretiony  not  colonization,  the  iK>lioy  of  the  United  States 72 

FOBBIGN  PRIZE  COURTS,  conolnsiveness  of  Jurisdiction  of 329, 329a 

RELATIONS,  not  to  be  affected  by  party  changes 78 

RESIDENCE,  when  forfeiting  nationality 176 

SOYEREION,  when  responsible  for  subject's  oondnot 21 

BOVXRBIGNS,  when  may  sue  in  United  States  ooorts 249 

FOXBIQNXRS,  expolsion  of,  mles  as  to 206 

allegiance  of « 171^ 

(See  Citizenship.) 

liability  of,  to  taxation 204 

naturalisation  of.    (See  Citizensbip.) 

passports  cannot  be  granted  to .• 192 

rights  of 201 

(See  Aliens;  Citizenship.) 

FoxFxrruBS  OF  citizenship,  effect  of 176 

FO0TBR,Britishminister,  November  1,1811 316^ 

FoBTfTHX  Bat,  aggressions  and  spoliations  in 308 

FousmMTH  AMENDMENT  OF  ooNSTiruTiON  docs  not  exhanstively  define 

citizenship 173 

AiCENDMENT,  effect  of,  on  citizenship 176,183 

[,  Secretary,  July  31, 1834 331 

Angnst  23, 1834 268 

November  11, 1834 45 

November  29, 1834 268 

December  26, 1834 118 

March  5, 1835 79,107 

April  21, 1835 191 

August  6, 1835 72 

November  9, 1635 72 

May  3. 1836 5O0 

May  10, 1836 '. 5O0 

September  20, 1836 69 

September  23, 1836 231 

November  16, 1836 107,119 

DecemberO,  1836 120 

I>ecember9, 1836 89 

December  10,  1836 50s 

January  20, 1837 331 

March  17,1837 70 

April  14, 1837    121 

May  18,  1837 346,361 

June20,  1837 118 
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FoiSTXB^  Seovotaiy,  Joly^,  1837 

I>eoember2,  1837 

December  21,  1837 401 

March  12, 1838 a 

April  13,  1838 1» 

Febraary  12, 1839 830 

Febrnary  13,  1839 896^312 

Auguflt7, 18R9 90B^SrS 

September  17,1839 W 

October  12, 1839 115 

April  1,  1840 We 

April  30, 1840 IflS 

May  29,  1840 275 

June  13,  1840 211 

July  5,  1840 85 

July  8.  1840 327 

July  15,  1840 60 

Augu»t26,  1840 56 

FBAHOBf  abrogation  or  modification  of  ceriwin  treatieB  with Wc 

action  of,  in  Mexico  in  1861,  objections  to 57,70 

fisheries  of,  conquered  in  pari;  by  colonial  foroea 901 

liability  of,  for  Napoleon's  spoliations 

question  of  war  with,  in  1798 

position  of,  as  to  Cuba 60 

recognition  of  belligerency  of  United  States  during  Bevolotlonaiy 

War m 

recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  by 60 

revolutionary,  recognition  of 70 

treaty  relations  with :         ' 

Treaty  of  1778 148 

•Convention  of  1800-'01 148a 

Treaty  of  1803  (cession  of  Louisiana) 1481 

Subsequent  treaties 148i 

treaty  of  1831,  duty  of,  as  to  legislative  execution 131c 

intervention  in  1861  in  Mexico  to  compel  payment  of  debt 318 

AXD  THE  United  States,  mediation  between,  in  1835 49,S18 

AXD  GEBMAirr,  in  1870,  mediation  of  the  United  States  between  ..  49 

nuvOHXSB,  relation  of,  to  naturalization 173 

FbaIVKLIN,  Doctor,  letter,  July  20,  1778 113 

agency  in  treaty  of  peace 302 

**  Frankuk's  BJap  "  of  Northeast  Territory,  controveraiea  asto IfiOs 

Fbaudulbkt  naturalization,  questions  as  to ••• ...... .....  174a 

Fbsb  discussion  not  the  subject  of  Executive  interference  .... ...... 66 

Frsbdoh  of  press  as  to  foreign  Govemmente ...47.470,387 

FbBE  NAYIOATION  OF  RIVERS 30 

''Free  ships  and  free  goods,"  how  far  maxim  opemtea  .••......•.. ......  Stt 

FRXNGH  CLAIMS  on  MEXICO  (I960) 68,318 

revolution  in  1796,  sympathy  with,  by  Waahington 47a 

does  not  vacate  prior  Freneh  treatiea •••......  137 

SPOILATION  CLAIMS ••• SS8;94B 

Fbomubr,  Mexican,  marauders  may  be  puianed  onto ......  ....  .... .  liQi 

Canada,  position  as  to ••.•••......  SOr 
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VucnxnrxB  vbom  justicb,  bxtradition  of  :  nonoH. 

Oidinarily  no  extradition  without  treaty •.••• 988 

Demand  oonfined  to  treaty  offenses 909 

Trial  to  be  only  for  offenses  enumerated  in  treaty 97j0 

Crime  mnst  have  been  within  Jurisdiction  of  demanding  state: 

On  land 4 271 

Onshipboard 871a 

No  extradition  for  political  offenses 279 

No  defense  that  defendant  is  citizen  of  asylum  state.... 973 

Hnst  be  specific  foreign  demand 974 

State  govemmenta  cannot  extradite 975 

Practice  as  to  arrest : 

Preliminary  executive  mandate 976 

Form  of  complaint  and  warrant 976a 

Mode  of  arresting  and  detention 976( 

Evidence  on  which  process  will  be  granted 977 

Practice  as  to  review 978 

Practice  as  to  habeas  oorpu9 979 

Practice  as  to  surrender 980 

Expenses 981 

Treaties  retrospective 989 

FomnTB8,  POuncuXi,  hospitality  to 48 

not  delivered  up  on  extradition 979 

FuxDTyBayo^  rights  of  fishing  in 906a 

FunuHOKinmN,  Seoretary,  January  9,  1882 45,69 

February  15, 1882 37 

February  24, 1H82 49,69 

February  28,  1889 107 

April  12,  1882 179a 

April  15,  1882 55 

April25,  1882 190 

May  8, 1882 .'.....  Uqf 

Hay23,1882 976 

May  25,  1882 36 

May  31, 1888 69 

June  6, 1882 13,144 

June  14, 1882 189 

June  18, 1882 938 

June  19, 1882 176,904 

June  20, 1882 67 

June  26, 1882 49 

June  27, 1882 931,938 

July  1,1882 177 

July24, 1882 178a 

August  3,  1882 906 

August  4, 1882 64 

August  8,  1882 183 

September  22, 1888  «. 37,174a 

September  25, 1882 820 

Octobers,  18-9 - 930 

.     October  19,  1888 173 

October  87, 1888 968 

November  10, 1888 37 

November  15, 1888 906 

.    November  87, 1889 968 
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Deoember  4, 1882 130,988 

I>eoember  15, 1882 IflB 

December  19, 1882 132 

Janiiary4, 1883 67 

January  12, 1883 37 

Jannary  16, 1883 836,9a 

January  18, 1883 176 

Jannary2n,  1883 281 

January  31, 1883 37 

February  5, 1883 2» 

February  19,  1883. ...... •«.•••••••••••••••••••  391 

February  23, 1883 144 

February  24,  1883 M3 

February  26, 1883 9J 

February  28, 1883 69 

Haioh6, 1883 146»281 

March?,  1883 49 

Haich8,1883 Of 

March  12, 1883 « 

March  16,1883 3& 

March20, 1883 206 

March  28, 1883 19S 

March29,l883 415 

MarchSO,  1882 832 

March  31, 1883 98,186 

April2,1883 49 

April3,1883 814 

April  9,  1883 18 

April  10,  1883 IB 

April  16,  1883 18 

April  17, 1883 881 

April  23,  1883 176 

May  3, 1883 839 

May6,  1883 15V 

June- 4, 1883 183 

JuneT,  1883 896 

June  15, 1883 183 

June  20, 1883 78 

June  25, 1883 189 

June  27, 1883 413 

June  28, 1883 93 

July  10, 1883 93 

July  26, 1883 60,193 

July27,  1883 839 

July  28, 1883 173 

AugUBblS,  1883 174« 

August  25, 1883 60,182 

August  28, 1883 89 

September  15, 1883 19 

October  15, 1883 

October  17,  1883 

October  18,  1883 

November  9,  1883 186 
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ySeeretftry,  November  13, 1883 36« 

November  15, 1883 10,011,841 

November  22, 1883 IfiQf 

November  27, 1883 171 

I>ecember4, 1883 66 

December  5, 1883 9 

December  6, 1883 68 

December  11,  1883 68 

December  15,  1883 104,961,381 

December  16^  1883 171 

December  19,  1883 804 

December20, 1883 861 

December  22, 1883 188 

December29, 1883..... 60 

January  12, 1884 838,410 

January  17,  1884 838 

January  22,  1884 67 

January  24, 1884 176 

January  31,  1884 88^186 

February  1,  1884 78 

February  6,  1884 67 

February  11,  1884 820 

February  13,  l'-84 868 

February  18,  1884 88 

February  19,  1884 834 

•     February21,  1884 184 

February  26,  1884 37 

February  27, 1884 171,176 

Harcb5,  1884 830 

March  10, 1884 79 

March  12,  1884 194 

March  14,  18b4 16,36a 

March21, 1884 67 

March  25,  1884 175,189 

March27,  1884 64 

AprU  1,1884 1 88 

April  3, 1884 881,893 

AprU  4, 1884 848 

April  5, 1884 99 

April  7, 1884 88 

April  17, 1884 15 

AprU  le,  1884 883,886,36141 

April28,  1884 - 898 

April  30, 1884 408 

May  2, 1884 184 

May  12,  1884 183 

May  16,  1884 80 

May  17,  1884 38 

May  31,  1884 165 

June  11, 1884 68 

June  23, 1884..... 172* 

June  28, 1884 134 

July  2, 1884 814 

July  10,  1884 80 
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U  Baoretary,  July  11,  1884 » 

July  15,  1884 «0 

July  19,  1884 15qf,8» 

July25,  1884 14fr 

July28.  1884 8» 

Angoflt  8, 1884 1» 

Aogost  22,  1884 » 

AngoBt  27, 1884 la 

September  27, 1884 19t 

October  17.1884 SL 

October  18,1884 68 

October  22.1884 » 

October  23,1884 410 

October  24,1884 165 

November  4, 1884 172^ 

November  22, 1884 2 

November  24, 1884 56 

December  6, 1884 216i,231 

December  10, 1884 208 

DeoembM- 11,1884 806 

December  19,1884 413 

December  20. 1884 1720 

December  30, 1884 .i 

January  5, 1885 

January  10, 1885 165 

January  15, 1885 18S 

January  19, 1885 191,  IS 

February  2, 1885 230 

February  7, 1885 184 

February  10, 1885 293 

February  17,  1885 189 

February  20,  1885 Tt 

CUUiAXnr,  Seoretazy  of  Treasury,  letter,  April 24, 1810 .....••..  319 

minirteir  to  Buasia,  June  19, 1814 ^ 385 

oommlasioner at  Ghent 135 

Bdnlrtar  to  France,  November  21, 1816 

January  20, 1817  ^ 

November  5, 1818 70 

June  28,  1821 7,aS»S0B 

February  11, 1824 830,836|9IO 

February  19,  1824 188 

November  27, 1806 107 

aliiiater  to  Great  Britain,  December  22,1826 1 60 

Mter  August  6, 1828 107 

Augu«t9,1828 373i 

Januarys,  1836 343 

Januarys,  1838 318 

QALTSSroir,  attack  in  1817  on,  when  claimed  by  Spain fiOi 

Gaskkix  ib  Wabd,  proceedings  against,  in  Mexico .•..••......  189 

GnxT,  Fienoh  minister,  conduct  in  the  United  States ....Si,  106, 107 

letters  from •••••.......  ..79,  lOZ 
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ClBHSBAL  ISXSTKOKO  (brig)y  qaestioiiB  relating  to 87,297,8928,999,401 

OmmsvA  OOKYXNTION,  M  to  mitigation  of  war,  aooen  of  United  States  to.. .  848 

TBXBUKAL,  how  oonstltnted VMg 

action  of ,  as  to  nentral  duties 40Ba 

GxoBOB  (Henry),  complaint  of  arrest  of,  in  Ireland 830 

OxBKAN  GovBSNMSNT,  action  of ,  as  to  Bamoan  Ishudds « 88 

GxRMAKS  IN  Fkavcb,  protection  of,  in  Franco-German  war 108 

OxBHAKT,  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 148 

effect  of  naturalization  treaty  with 178 

expulsion  of  United  States  citisens  by -808 

AND  Fbakob,  mediation  of  the  United  States  between,  in  1870. ..  49 

Omaxr,  position  of.in  French  negotiations  of  1797-W 14Qa 

letter  from,  January  17,1798 848 

CteKHTy  1BXATT  OF,  character  of 160s 

how  &r  affecting  claims  on  Great  Britain MO 

GiLBBBTlSLAirDS,  foreign  relations  of 88 

GoODonnoBS,  meaoingof  term 888 

distinguished  from  mediation ••••  49 

may  be  interposed  to  enforce  contracts 881-lM 

GoODOy  nmnr^B,  seisure  of.    (See  War) 848 

QOYmaxatMBTt^  recognition  oi^  as  belligerent 89 

as  sovereign 78 

change  of,  does  not  vacate  prior  treaties 187 

liable  on  predecessor's  obligations 888 

liability  of,  for  fidlnre  to  present  international  elafms 848 

OmiST  IN  TBmjLTT,  wheu  to  go  into  effect 188 

''GBANT,''meaningof  term  in  treaty 138 

GftANTy  President,  annual  message,  1869 80 

special  message,  June  13^  1870 ;  80 

neutrality  proclamation,  August  88, 1870 408 

October  8,  1870 408 

annual  meesage,  1870 30,49,57,61,87,70,106,819 

1871 60 

18r3 196,171,190,387 

special  message,  Januarys,  1874 887 

annual  message,  1874 60,87,171,174a 

1875 60, 69, 174a,  387 

special  message,  June  20, 1876 870 

annual  message,  1876 174a 

special  message,  December  23, 1876 870 

Gbanyillb,  Lord,  position  of,  as  to  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty UEfCf 

0XHAT  BlOTAiN,  treaties  with : 

treaty  of  1783  (peace) 160 

Jay's  treaty,  1794 100a 

Monroe- Pinkney  negotiations 150^ 

treaty  of  Ghent,  1814 150s 

conventions  of  1815, 1818 150^ 

Ashburton  treaty,  1842 160s 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  1850 15qf 

treaty  of  Washington,  1871 VBQg 

charge  of  undue  discrimination  by  courts  of. 830 

action  in  McLeod's  case.    (See  McLbod.) 
in  Fishery  case.    (See  Fishbries.) 
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Qkus  BBiTiJN,  Mtion  as  to  Mosquito  proteotonte.    (See  Ci^ttom-Bux^ 

WBB  TRBATT,  MOSQUTTO  COUNTRY. ) 

in  Alabama  case 4(Ss 

oontroveisy  of,  with  Nicaragua 196 

internationally  responsible  for  Canadian  aggressions  and 

spoliations 306 

how  far  relinquishing  dominion  over  Central  America ISy 

mediation  in  1835  between  France  and  the  United  States .  ..49,318 

modifications  or  abrogations  of  certain  treaties  with 137s 

position  of,  as  to  Cuba 6D 

recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  by 9 

claims  against,  for  discrimination  against  United  States  oit- 

isens 189 

(See  War,  Enbmt's  Goods.) 

Obsbob,  revolution  in,  sympathy  with,  in  1823 47« 

Obbnvillb,  Lord,  letter,  March  27,  17d9 171 

Obbthoumi),  schooner,  seizure  of,  in  1793 87 

Gbbttown,  attack  on,  by  United  States 50d,2S4a,315i 

OuADBLUPB-HiDAUlOTRSATT,  negotiation  of ....' 154 

effSdctof,  on  titles 4,6.154 

as  to  Mexican  territorial  waters 33 

OUAKO  l8LAin>8: 

Title  in  international  law : 

Based  on  discovery 310 

Title  under  United  States  Statute : 

Discovery  of  guano  deposits  gives  title 311 

Aves  Islands 319 

Loboslslands 313 

Other  islands 314 

GUAF,  island  of,  foreign  relations  of €3 

GUABAiraiBB,  in  treaty,  not  annulled  by  change  of  Government 137 

of  West  India  Islands  to  France 148,!M0,I 

by  Colombia  of  free  transit  of  Isthmus S30, 

by  United  States,  of  neutrality  in  Isthmus,  efTect  of 145, 150^,  987  / 

Guatemala,  hostile  action  of  Mexico  towards 66 

termination  of  treaty  of  1849  with 137« 

GUBBBILLAB,  how  fjUT  entitled  to  belligerent  rights 360 


T¥A««Aa  OOBPU8,  power  of  Federal  courts  to  issue,  in  international  oases ....  21 

right  to  suspend,  cannot  be  questioned  by  foreign  power..  830a 

in  extradition  cases 879 

Halb,  Assistant  Secretary,  May  8, 1872 941 

May  21, 1872 91 

May22,  1872 110 

July  13,  1872 813 

HaT«TFAT  FI8HBBT  AWARD,  actlou  aS  tO SSQ 

incidents  of. 304,306/ 

Haxilt6h,  a..  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  report,  November  19,  1792    . SS 

letter,  April  1,  1793 137 

May  13, 1793 410 

circular,  August  4,  1793 383,301,; 
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Hamilton,  A.,  Seoretaiy  of  tlie  TreaAory,  opinion  m  to  French  treaty 137 

esMysof  "Pacifions" 148,318,403 

position  oi^  as  to  foreign  Judgments 3S9« 

yiews  as  to  effect  of  French  revolntion  on  prior  treaties.  148, 348, 401  Jf 

Hamlin,  H.,  speech,  AngnstS,  1852 306a 

HAN8NATI0  BxPUBUO,  treaties  with 151 

Hatana,  importaoce  of  port  of 60 

Hawaii,  relation  of  the  United  States  to 08 

treaties  with 151a 

protection  of  miasionaries  in 54 

Hat,  yice-consnl-generai  at  Beirut,  October  11, 1871 54 

G.W.,  letter,  January  6,  1815 150o 

February  15, 1815.... 150o 

Hat,  Assistant  Secretary,  July  7, 1880 33a 

August  13,  1880 .* 144 

August  16, 1880 125 

August23,  1880 144 

October  26, 1880 125 

February24, 1881 13 

Hatb8|  Fteddent,  annual  message,  1877 58»  60, 63, 70, 220 

1878 58,63 

1879 49,  SOe,  63, 145, 308 

special  message,  March  8, 1880 287 

annual  message,  1880 49,600,55,63,145 

special  message,  Febma^28, 1881 16 

Hatti,  relations  of  the  United  States  to 61 

mediation  in  affairs  of. 49 

claim  against  in  Van  Bokkelen's  case  for  maltreatment 230 

HBADLAND6,  when  iodicating  territorial  Jurisdiction  OYcr  sea 98 

Hbbrbws,  foreign  intercession  for 55 

claims  for  undue  discrimination  against • 189 

"HsLYiDius,"  essays  of,  by  Madison 148,402 

fisBMiONS,  frigate,  case  of  murder  on 33a 

High  bsab,  sovereignty  over 26 

High  SEA  FI8HBRIBB,  open  to  all 299 

''Holt  AUJANCS,"  character  and  action  of 57 

nature  and  object  of 45 

position  of,as  toCuba 60 

HOMB  GovxRNMBNT,  liability  for  failure  to  present  claim.. 248 

Honduras,  bombardment  of  port  of  Omoa,  in,  by  British  in  1873 228 

isthmian  relations  of 135,296 

treaty  relations  with 146 

Hopkins,  consul,  action  of,  at  Paraguay 321 

HOBSBS,  how  far  contraband 372 

HosTiLiTixs,  inauguration  of ••.. 833  J^ 

effect  of  cessation  of 366 

HousB  OF  Bbpbbsbntattvxs,  how  far  bound  to  pass  act  executing  treaty.. .  131a 

'<H0VNBiNa  act,"  British  effect  of. 32 

JIOWB,  Dr.,  mission  to  San  Domingo 61 

HULBBMANN  LBTTEB,  by  Mr.  Webster 47 

Hungarian  indkpkndencb,  question  of  recognition  of 70 

HUNGABT,  agency  to  obtain  information  in,  in  1849 47 

HusBANP,  how  far  imparting  nationality  to  wife ^ «...  186 

Htntbb,  Assistant  Secretary,  May  22, 1852 56 

July  29, 1862 , 360 
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HtmrsB,  Afldatent  Seoretttry,  Hfty  28, 1856 ^ ^ 116 

Ootober4, 1885 104 

Jaly  1,1871 G8 

Angnst  11, 1873 113 

Angnat26, 1876 IM 

September  10,1875 IM 

September  21,  1879 281 

Octobers,  1879 70 

September  28, 1880 _.  271# 

I. 

Ildbfonso,  tbbattof,  qaestions  as  to * m/ 

iLLBorriMATB  OHiLDRXN,  nationality  of.    (See  CniLDBXir,  Imvabtb.) 

Immioration,  Chinese,  diiitinctive  character  of & 

Impbachmient  of  naturalization,  bow  far  permissible 174 

Impbessmsnt,  history  and  abandonment  of 331 

into  service  of  aliens,  mleasto 90^ 

INADVISRTEKCB,  when  an  excuse  for  violation  of  port  law 38 

''INCBNDIART  PUBUCATiONS,"  as  to  foreign  affiurs,  ExeontiTe  oaimot  inter- 
fere with fiS 

INDBMHITT,  MODB8  OF : 

Apology  and  saluting  flag 315 

Cession  of  territory 315« 

Case  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard 315^ 

Case  of  Dartmoor  prisoners S16t 

Case  of  Promethens 315il 

Arbitration ' 316 

^Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations 317 

Retorsion  and  reprisal 31S 

Non-interoonrse .,.      3lJS^ 

Embargo 321^ 

Display  of  force 321 

INDBPBNDBNOB  OF  THB  Unitbd  Statbs,  effect  of  on  aUegianoe 187»liS 

recognition  of  by  Fnmoe UB 

OF  iNBUROBNTS,  recognition  of. 70 

Ibi>ian  TTTLBS,  effect  of % 

warfare,  penalties  for  engaging  in 348a 

Indians,  citizenship  of ...1779l96»206/ 

North  American,  peculiar  nationality  of 1 

predatory,  should  be  kept  back  by  sovereign 18,50a 

Infants: 

Bom  in  the  United  States  genially  citizens 183 

Soof  children  of  naturalized  citizens 181 

So  of  children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 186^ 

Information  ABROAD,  agencies  as  to 47 

Inqraham,  Commodore,  action  of ,  in  Koszta's  case ITS^ 

Inhabitants  of  tbriOtory,  effect  of  its  conquest  on 4 

Inland  SBAS,  freedom  of 31 

Inbanb  omzBNS  ABROAD,  carc  of,  not  assumed  by  Government 190* 

INSURGBNTS,  Cuban,  action  of  the  United  States  as  to 60 

foreign,  sympathy  with 47,47a,56»SIS4 

liability  of  Government  for  spoliations  by 

when  entitled  to  recognition  as  belligerents 69»709Sn 
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ootioh; 
ImUBQXHTS,  effeot  of  reoognition  m  belligerents  in  zelieying  psrent  stote 

from  responsibility  for  them OS 

effeot  of  lecognition  as  belligerents  in  reUeving  them  from  pnn* 

ishment,  except  under  laws  of  war • 348^381 

JjXBVRBMcnov,  foreign,  agencies  to  inquire  as  to 47 

IxnvBCBSSiON  for  release  of  political  offenders 68 

Iktsrcoubsb,  suspension  of 319 

IntebbsTi  when  dne  on  international  claims 84S 

ISTBSNATiONAL  ABBiTRATiON,  Characteristics  and  effeot  of 31d 

LAW,  part  of  law  of  land 8 

TRiBUNAU,  effect  of  awards  of. 220,281,316 

IirrBBocBANio  BoxrrBs 287jf 

IHTBBFBXTATION  OF  TBBATT,  mles  fOT 133 

IXITBByBMTXpN : 

General  rule  is  non-intervention ....;. 45 

Exceptions : 

Belief  and  protection  of  citisens  abroad 46 

Agencies  to  obtain  information  as  to  pending  insnneotion 47 

Sympathy  with  liberal  political  stmggles 47« 

Hospitality  to  political  refugees 48 

Mediation 49 

Kecessity,  as  where  maraaders  oan  be  eheoked  only  by  snoh  inter- 

Tention 50 

Amelia  Island 60a 

Pensacolaand  Florida  posts i 60^ 

Steamboat  Caroline 5O0 

Greytown « 60«l 

Border  raiders 60# 

Explorations  in  barbarous  lands  (e.  g,f  the  Congo) 51 

Intercession  in  extreme  cases  of  political  offenders 58 

Intemationul  courts  in  semi-ciyilized  or  barbarous  lands •••  63 

Good  offices  ior  missionaries  abroad 54 

Good  offices  for  persecuted  Jews • 5& 

Kon-prohibltiou  of  publications  or  subscriptions  in  add  of  politloal 

action  abroad 56 

Charitable  contributions  abroad 56a 

Intervention  of  European  sovereigns  in  affairs  of  this  continent  disap- 

'  proved—Monroe  doctrine • •....•••  57 

Special  applications  of  doctrine : 

Mexico , 58 

Peru 59 

Cuba 69 

San  Domingo  and  EU^yti 61 

Danish  West  Indies 6U 

Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands) 62 

Samoa,  Caroline,  and  other  Padflo  Islands 6& 

Cores 64 

Falkland  Islands 6& 

Liberia 66 

China 67 

Japan 68 

Turkey,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis 68a 

Beoognition  of  belligerency 69 

sovereignty 79 

Such  reoognition  determinable  by  Executive 71 
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Intbbyxntion— Oontmned. 

Aooretion,  not  colonisation,  the  policy  of  the  United  Statet.  ...••••••.•.       91 

(Questions  lelatiTe  to  the  Isthmns  of  Panama  aie  considerod,  987 1L) 

iBXLAJsny,  relief  to, dnring  famine.... ..•.••••.•••••       Ml 

charge  of  nndne  discrimination  in  oonrts  of ••••  .—  ••.•     fli 

Islands,  Guano  : 

Title  in  international  law : 

Based  on  discovery ...••••...•••.      HO 

Title  nnder  United  States  statute : 

DiBOOTery  of  gnano  deposits  gives  title ••••  ...... .      Sll 

Aves  Islands •..••••••.•••••      SIS 

Lobos  Islands ••••.••••••«      StS 

Other  islands 314 

Islands,  titlbto 91 

ISRABLiTBS,  persecuted, intercession  for .•..•....•••••       fiS 

claim  for  undue  discrimination  against .••.•••••. 

Isthmus  of  Panama: 

Transit  over,  by  international  law: 

Such  transit  cannot  rightfully  be  closed ••..•.•••.••... 

Transit  over  by  treaty  with  New  Granada: 

Limitations  of  treaty ......•••.< 

Continuance  of •.•..••••• 

Effect  of  guarantee  of  under  treaty: 

Such  guarantee  binds  Colombia •.•...••.••... 

Does  not  guarantee  against  changes  of  Government.. .... 2H 

Relations  to  particular  countries: 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica 9M 

The  Mosquito  Country  and  Belize ......••.      996 

Honduras ..••......•      996 

Venezuela 997 

How  affected  by  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty lfil|f 

Free  passage  over,  insisted  on • 146 

Proposed  neatralization  of  canal  on 49 

Italy,  distinctive  rule  as  to  naturalization ....••••.••.      171^ 

termination  of  convention  of  1866,  with ••.••...       1S7« 

J. 

Jackson,  F.  J.,  British  minister,  circumstances  relating  to 84, 107,  lOTc.  9U9 

Jackson,  Andbxw,  General,  action  of,  in  case  of  Axbuthnot  and  Ambrister..  348s 

January6, 1818 501 

his  course  in  attacking  Florida  posts  in  1816....  601 

President,  action  of,  as  to  claims  on  lYance ••• ..  998 

annual  message,  1834 318 

1835 60,236,318 

special  message,  February  8,  1836 318 

February  23, 1836 49 

December  21, 1836 7D 

Japan,  relation  of  the  United  States  to es 

treaty  engagements  with 153 

amendment  or  termination  of  certain  treaties  with 137^ 

INDBMNITT,  provisions  as  to '. 155 
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■BOnoN. 

^▲T'fl  isaiXTy  ditoimlon  M  to  duty  of  House  to  niOfy 131i» 

negotiAtiona  and  features  of • IfiOa 

ralingsof  coartsasto 150a 

^^JaVsICaf,*  oomtrovezqy  as  to 160a 

r,  Secretary,  April  24,  1790 78 

November  20, 1791 160 

Janaary23,  1792 108 

March  18,1792 90,133,134,366 

March  22.  1792 209,271» 

May  29, 1792 246 

June  11,  1792 331 

July  11,  1792 107 

October  14,  1792 82 

November  7,  1792 70 

March2, 1793 46 

March  12, 1793 137 

March  13,  1793 241 

March  15,  1793 .        62 

March  20, 1793 80a 

April20, 1793 402 

April26,  1793 402 

April  28,  1793 133,137 

May  3, 1793 410 

May  7, 1793 331,370 

May  13,  1793 402 

May  15,  1793 11a,  389, 391, 395, 30& 

May  16, 1793 318 

Jnxie4,  1793 331 

June  5, 1793 8,203,396,396,398,402 

June  12,  1793 396^ 

June  13,  1793 410' 

June  14, 1793 399^ 

June  17, 1793 396 

June  19, 1793 150 

June  30, 1793 46 

July  10, 1793 ,..        79- 

July  14, 1793 342,402 

August  3, 1793 396 

August  16, 1793  ..  .28, 124, 176, 329, 342, 350, 383, 396, 395a,  402 

August  31, 1793 228 

September  2, 1793 117 

September  5, 1793 401 

September  7, 1793 37l>' 

September  9, 1793 241,394,39^ 

September  12, 1793 268 

September  22, 1793 870 

October3, 1793 116 

Novembers,  1793 32 

November  10,  1793 32,402 

November  14,       3 400* 

November  22, 1793 79 

November  30,  1793 397 

I>ecember2,  1793 89- 

December  9, 1793 82,107,114 
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r,  Baoretary,  DeoemberlT,  1798 M. 

Deoember  26,  1793 841 

letter,  March  21,  1795 VSU 

PiesideDt,  letter,  August  28, 1801 SM 

September  9, 1801 3tt 

October  3,  1801 107 

annual  message,  1801 S3S 

letter,  April  18,  1802 72 

annual  message,  1803 79,402 

letter,  Januarys,  1804 Uffs 

February  9, 1804 107« 

annual  message,  1804 950 

December  6,1805 333 

annual  message,  1805 321,999 

special  message,  January  17, 1806 331,388 

letter,  December  4, 1806 107s 

March20,1807 ISM 

April2,1807 131 

April  21, 1807 401 

message,  October  27, 1807 98B 

letter,  March  10,1808 130,131 

November  16, 1806 318 

totter,  April  27, 1809 :.  72 

July  4,1812 

January  1,1815 

Match  23, 1815 331 

July  15, 1815 331 

September  17, 1818 W 

February  24, 1823 3tt 

letter,  June  11, 1823 - 45,60 

June  23, 1823 '. 60 

October  24, 1823 45»S7 

July  14, 1824 390 

yiews  of,  as  to  European  interference  in  South  American  inde- 

dependence 57 

JaWB,  olaima  for  undue  disorimination  against ...55,189 

persecuted,  intercession  for 56 

JUABBZ,  goyemment  of,  in  Mexico,  relations  of  United  States  to \.....  58 

recognition  of,  as  President  of  Mexico  in  1864 79 

JUDOMBNT  OF  NATURALIZATIOK,  how  far  impeachable 174/ 

Judicial  functions  of  conbuus 1S5 

JUKdABT  cannot  control  Executive  treaty -making  powers 139 

follows  Executive  in  determining  questions  of  recognition  of  for- 
eign powers  71 

not  to  control  Executive  in  foreign  affiEdrs 938 

office  of,  in  construing  treaty •.....» 133 

takes  Executive  view  as  to  national  boundaries 82 

when  to  be  applied  to  on  claims  before  diplomatic  intervention..  841/ 

when  action  of,  does  not  bar  claim .* 818 

JUDOMKNT  OF  COUBT8   ON  INTBBNATIONAL  LAW,  hoW  Ust  binding   Ebceoa- 

tlve 71,78,122,139,838,3890,362 

JuBifiDicnoN : 

l^rritorial  soYcreign  supreme 1 

Discovery  the  bads  of  title ..•.••••• ...........  8 
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sKmov* 

JFUBifiDicnoN — Gontinaed. 

Conquered  territory  subject  to  temporary  military  control 8 

Conquered,  annexed^  or  divided  territory  retains  its  prior  municipal  in- 

stitutioDS 4 

Benefits  and  burdens  pass  to  conquering  or  annexing  sovereign *. .  6 

But  such  country  not  affected  by  acts  of  prior  sovereign  after  cession.. .  5« 

Colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  other  rights-  6 

Title  of  de  facto  Government  to  obedience 7 

Law  of  nations  part  of  law  of  land 8 

Municipal  laws  not  extraterritorial 9 

Distinctive  rule  as  to  taxes 10 

Distinctions  as  to  Federal  Constitution , 11 

Territory  as  a  rule  inviolable : 

Oeneral  principles 11a 

Beoruiting  in  foreign  state  forbidden  ....• IS 

Permission  requisite  for  passage  of  foreign  troops 13 

And  so  of  foreign  seizure  of  persons  or  property 14 

Jurisdiction  of  crime 15 

sending  of  paupers  and  criminals 16 

Xixoeption  as  tu  necessity • 17 

foreign  sovereigns,  foreign  ministers,  and  foreign  troops.  17a 

uncivilized  lands 176 

Duty  of  sovereign  to  restrain  agencies  likely  to  ii^ure  another  country: 

Predatory  Indians 18 

Other  marauders 19 

Diversion  or  obstruction  of  water 90 

'When  harm  is  done  by  order  of  foreign  sovereign,  such  sovereign  is  the 

accountable  party •*.. .  21 

Territorial  boundaries  determined  by  political,  not  Judicial  action 99 

High  seas,  sovereignty  over 96 

Territorial  waters,  privileges  of 97 

Bays '. 28 

straits 99 

Bivers 30 

Lakes  and  inland  seas 31 

ICarginalbelt  of  sea 39 

Ship  nationalized  by  flag 33 

Crimes  at  sea  subject  to  country  of  flag 33a 

Ports  open  to  all  nations •.••.......••..•..  34 

Herohant  vessels  subject  to  police  law  of  port 35 

Crimes  on  such  vessels,  how  far  subject  to  port  laws 35a 

Kot  so  as  to  public  shijM 36 

Oppressive  port  exactions '. 37 

«   Exemptions  from  stress  of  weather,  vi*  major j  or  Inadvertence 38 

Arming  merchant  vessels • 39 

Neutralized  waters 40 

JxniiSDicnOK,Aential  to  extradition  process....  .1 971 

JusnoB,  denial  of,  claims  based  on 930,941jf 

Xabson,  minister  at  Berlin,  his  action  as  to  the  Congo 51 

letter,  April  93, 1885 890 

Kbt  YxsD  ISLASD,  title  to 9 
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KiDNAPPiNO,  abroad,  how  far  mnnioipally  oognixablo...... . 14 

EiNO.  Horatio,  on  *<  Trent  affair '' 373a»874 

Bafas,  speech  on  fishery  qaestion SDl 

Kosciusko's  DOUiciL,  diacnasion  as  to 199 

Kossuth,  reception  of,  in  the  United  States  and  his  prior oondnot 4S 

Koszta's  CASE,  explanation  of  .• 175,196 

KoszTA,  his  claim  to  protection  based  on  domioil ISS 

Ja. 

La  Abra  CLAIMS,  action  of  Government  as  to • ••••  flfh 

liABORKBS,  Chinese,  position  of •....•.••.•  67 

LaFatettb,  intercession  for  roleaseof S 

Lake  Michioak,  freedom  of 99 

Lakxs,  free  navigation  of • SI 

neutralization  of ••••..  ...............  i^ 

Lajtd,  soyebsiontt  over  : 

Supromacy  of  territorial  soveroign • 1 

Discovery  the  basis  of  title...* % 

Government  of ''onqnered  territory 3 

Conqnerod,  annexed,  or  divided  territory  rotains  its  prior  mnnioipal  insti- 

tions A 

Annexation  subject  to  benefits  and  burdens 5 

Bnt  not  to  acts  of  prior  sovereign  after  cession  .  ...••• 6* 

Colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  other  rights.  6 

Title  of  d0/aoto  Government  to  obedience 7 

Law  of  nations  part  of  law  of  land 8 

Municipal  laws  not  extraterritorial 9 

Distinctive  rule  as  to  taxes.... 10 

Territory  as  a  rule  inviolable : 

General  principles 1 Wm 

Becruiting  in  foreign  state  forbidden ••  121 

Permission  requisite  for  passage  of  foreign  troops 13 

And  so  of  foreign  seizure  of  persons  or  property 14 

foreign  jurisdiction  of  crime 15 

foreign  sending  of  paupers  and  criminals 16 

Exception  as  to  necessity 17 

Foreign  sovereigns,  foreignr  ministers,  and  foreign  troops  may  be  extn^ 

territorial 17« 

DiMtinotion  as  to  uncivilized  lands 17^ 

Duty  of  sovereign  to  restrain  agencies  likely  to  injure  another  oonntiy : 

Predatory  Indians 18 

Other  marauders : 19 

Diversion  or  obstruction  of  water 90 

When  harm  is  done  by  order  of  foreign  sovereign  snoh  aorereign  is  the 

accountable  party 91 

Territorial  boundaries  determined  by  political,  not  Judicial  aoj^n......  Si 

Land,  subject  to  lextitw SM 

La  Plata  River,  freedom  of 90 

Law  OF  nations,  part  of  law  of  land 8 

Lawrence's  Case 970 

Lbagub,  MARINE,  privileges  of 99 

liMfiikXkf  Secretary,  June  9, 1843 95 

June  12, 1843 07 

June  13, 1843 
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Lkgatioxs,  authority  of,  as  to  passports *.*** * 191 

diplomatic.    (See  Diplomatic  Agents.) 

LiBGiSLATioN,  in Q  niclpal ,  has  no  extraterritorial  effect 9 

when  necessary  to  execntQ  treaty 131a 

may  mnnioipally  annnl  treaties 138 

(See  Constitution.)  * 

LiEOiTiMACTy  how  far  necessary  to  (Jovemment 6 

LiEOPABD,  attack  of,  on  Chesapeake 315^,331 

Letters  EOGATORT 413 

LiBX  FOBI,  how  far  recognizing  foreign  law 8 

Lex  SITUS,  applicable  to  real  estate 234 

Libels  on  foreign  powers,  jurisdiction  of 56 

Liberia,  international  relations  of 66 

Liberty  of  speech  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  Executive 56 

as  to  foreign  Qovemments  not  precluded 47, 47a,  387, 561 

Licenses  to  trade, operative  in  war 337,388 

Limitation,  none  as  to  time  in  respect  to  foreign  claims 239 

Lincoln,  President,  as  to  Maximilian's  position  in  Mexico 58 

Monroe  doctrine 57 

recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency 69 

prize  courts 328 

blockade 359 

neutrality 404 

*                               piracy 381 

arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell 374 

position  as  to  raiders  across  Canada  borders 50« 

emancipation  proclamation  ..^ 338 

Livingston,  £.,  Secretary,  June  8j  1831 121 

June  13, 1831 138 

June26, 1831 192 

Augustl,1831 268 

AuguBt5,1831 96 

January6,  1832 134 

January  13,  1832 96 

January26,  1832 65 

April2,  1832 104 

AprUS,  1832 50 

Junel2, 1832 4 

July  21,1832 316 

November  5, 1832 133 

November  22, 1832 342 

December  4, 1832 389 

January  2, 1833 79 

January31, 1833 107c 

April  30, 1833 70,316 

June  3,  1833 133,138 

minister  to  France,  1834 107o 

negotiations  in  Paris  as  to  treaty  of  1831 318 

Ltvinston,  R.  R.,  Secretary,  January  7, 1782,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  on  fishery  ques- 
tion    301 

minister  to  France,  position  of  in  Louisiana  negotiations. .  1485 

L<is  PENDENS,  when  a  defense  to  a  claim 286 

XjITTLE-Belt  (cruiser),  collision  of  with  frigate  President^ 327 

I^ANS,  may  be  made  to  belligerent « 390 
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LoBOS  Islands  (Gaano) 313 

Local  ALLEGLkNcs,  effect  of -. 203 

LAWS  have  no  extraterritorial  force 9 

LoOAN  (Dr.  George),  oircamstanoes  of  hie  mission  to  France 109 

Louis  Napoleon,  decision  of  in  case  of  brig  General  Armstrong iSS 

Louis  Phiuppb,  action  of  as  to  claims  of  Ud ited  States  against  Franoe 316 

Louisiana,  cession  of,  treaty  for 1481 

discussion  as  to  duty  of  House  of  RepresentatiTes  to  approre 

treaty 131* 

possession  of  by  France  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  the 

United  States 72 

effect  of  cession  of,  on  its  prior  law 4,5,6 


»  HACXiNToeH,  Sir  J.,  speech  as  to  burning  of  Washington 319 

Madison,  letter,  December  20, 1795 131t 

December  27,  1795 ISU 

January  26, 1796 13U 

January  31,  1796 131s 

March  13,  1796 1;3U 

April  1,1796 13U 

April  11,  1796 13U 

Mayl,  1796 ^  131s 

January  2, 1797 138 

Secretary,  October  25, 1801 360,361 

Mayl,  1802 » 

May  11, 1802 78.M 

October  25,  1802 906, 46» 

March  2, 1803 78 

May20,  1803 9QS 

May28, 1803 n 

August  20,  1803 : 148s 

October27,  1803 — 361 

December  4, 1803 361 

December26, 1803 107s 

January  5,  1804 325, 381, 361,968 

February  6,  1804 109 

February  9, 1804 107s 

February  16,1804 107s 

July  21,1804 107s 

October  17,  1804 92 

October  25, 1804 408 

October  26, 1804 206 

November  9, 1804 106 

April  12, 1805 386 

January  25, 1806 326,348,360,362,375,382,388 

Ma^chlO,  1806 , 396s 

March  14,1806 312,402 

May  17,  1806 28^360 

November  11, 1806 391 

February  3, 1807 3S»33I,300 

March2,  1808 3S1 

March  18, 1808 ^ 84 
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M4DI80N,  Secretftry,  April4,1808 3155 

Preeident,  letter,  June  20, 1809 84 

August  3, 1809 84 

August  16, 1809 84 

September  11, 1809 84 

Annual  Message,  1809 319 

letter,  January  20, 1810 84 

May23;l810 84 

statement,  April,  1811 84 

special  message,  February  25, 1815 331 

letter,  April  4, 1815 331 

September  12, 1815 91 

message,  December  26, 1816 402 

letter.  May  Cr,  1822 70,78 

October  30, 1823 57 

November  1, 1823 57 

December  26, 1823 45 

his  views  as  to  effect  of  French  Bevolution  on  prior  treaties. .  148, 248, 401  ff 

essays  of  Helvidiusby 402 

position  as  to  Great  Britain  prior  to  war  of  1812 150o 

views  of  as  to  European  interference  in  South  American  independ- 
ence  J 57 

views  of,  as  to  duty  of  legislating  to  effect  Jay's  treaty 131o 

Haqsllak,  Straits  of,  not  territorial  waters 29 

Mahomibtak  countries,  consular  jurisdiction  in 125 

asylum  in 104 

(See  Turkey,  C)ttob£an  Porte.) 

Maine,  controversy  as  to  boundary  of 1500 

Malmesburt,  Lord,  position  of,  as  to  right  of  search 327 

letter,  June  26,  1856 1076 

Maltreatment  abroad  ov  citizens,  liability  of  foreign  Government  for. . .  189 

Man-of-war,  in  foreign  port,  not  subject  to  law  of  port ;...  36 

Mann,  A.  Dudley,  agency  to  Hungary  in  1849 \   47 

Map  of  Northeasten  Territory,  used  by  commissioners  of  1783,  controversy 

as  to 150e 

Marauders,  border,  should  be  restrained  by  sovereign 19 

driving  across  the  border 50 

right  to  pursue  extraterritorially 50e 

Marcy,  Secretary,  April  19, 1853 189 

June  9, 1853 224a,295 

June  17,  1853 295 

June  20,  1853 13,145 

July  2,  1853 60,295 

July  18,  1853 29 

July  23,  1853 60 

Augusts,  1853 30,157 

Augost  26, 1853 175 

September20, 1853 9 

September  22,  1853 62,157 

September26,  1853 198 

September27, 1853 35a 

October  12, 1853 13 

November7,  1853 115 

November  16>  1853... 180 
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,  Beeraluy,  Deeember  7, 1863 19& 

December  16^  1863 « 

Deeember22»  1863 9 

December  27, 1863 296 

December29, 1863 US 

January  10,  1864 189 

January  19, 1864 .-- 123 

January  24, 1864 104 

February  3, 1864 145 

Febroary  8, 1864 80 

February  15,  1864 342 

February  16, 1864 145 

February  18,  1864 107» 

February  21, 1864 203 

February  24,  1864 213 

March  11, 1864 189 

Marchl6,1854 391 

Ifareh  17, 1864 198 

April  4,  1854 62 

April  13,  1864 193,325,342,361,385,388 

Aprill4, 1864 _ 3© 

llay9, 1864 36 

lfay23, 1854 174« 

May  27, 1854 198 

May  30, 1854 120 

Jiine6,  1854 - 16.t 

June9,  1854 224a 

June  19, 1854 '. 89s 

June  29, 1854 140 

July  3,  1864 222 

July  7, 1854 ^. 198 

July  25, 1854 48 

August  2, 1854 298 

August  7,  1854 342 

Augusts,  1854 224e 

August  16, 1&54 104 

September  7, 1854 184 

September  11, 1854 98, 138 

Septembers,  1854 192 

September  18, 1854 380 

September  27, 1854 66 

October  4,  1854 191 

October  20, 1«>4 224a 

November  13,  1854 _ 60 

November  15, 1854 188 

December  9, 1854 386 

January  18,  1855 , 120, 138 

January  24,  1855 J 312 

January  27,1855 85 

January  31, 1855 i...        62 

February  4,  1855 190,296 

•     Marchl2,  1855 ^ 29 

March  27,  1855 120 

March  28, 1855 ^ 327 
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Habct,  S^cretaiy,  April  6, 1855 9,180,230 

May  11,1855 104 

May  14, 1855 402 

May  24, 1855 190,219 

Juno  9,  1855 84 

June  20,  1855 231 

June  29, 1855 402 

July  16,  1855 268 

July  20,1855 203 

AugUBte,  1855 , 295 

August  21, 1855 121 

August  24, 1856 230a 

AugU8t31,  1855 35a 

September  1, 1855 - 110 

September  5, 1855 12 

September  21, 1856 - 62 

October  5, 1855 67,222 

October  29, 1855 - 327 

October  31, 1855 391 

November  3, 1855 29 

November  8, 1855.: 106 

November  10, 1855 181 

November  16,  1&^5 230 

I>ecember  10, 1855 402 

December  28, 1855 12 

January  10,  lSi6 220 

January  12, 1856 213 

February  4. 1856 50e 

February  19, 1856 29,393,403,410 

March  3, 1856 234 

March  22, 1856 206,213 

March26,1856 173 

April  6, 1856 , 230a 

April  8, 1856 90 

April  10, 1856 245 

April  19, 1856 1...        35a 

April25,1856 1 402 

May  3, 1856 287 

May  5, 1856 29 

Mays,  1856 395a 

May23,1856 88 

May  27, 1856 12 

June  4, 1856 145 

July  3,1856 145 

July  14, 1^56 342,385 

July  17, 1856 231 

July25,1856 361 

July  26, 1856 6,7,206,295 

July  28, 1856 383,385 

July29,1856 385 

August21,1856 99 

August  26, 1856 216 

Aufrust  29, 18r)6 842 

Septembers,  1856 S3« 
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Mabct,  Secretary,  September  24,  1856 70 

October  28, 1856 70 

December  1, 1856 "241 

December  3, 1856 : 145 

December  8, 1856 /. 135,138 

Decembeif  22, 1856 79 

December  31, 1856 Ite 

JannAry  12, 1857 312 

Febrnary2,  1857 67 

Febraarj3,  1857 :a3 

February  19, 1857 181 

February  26, 1857 224,224« 

Marine  BELT,  extent  of 30,32,300 

questions  as  to  jurisdiction  oyer 36 

extent  of,  claimed  by  Spain  as  to  Cuba 337 

Maaitime  lAW,  how  far  part  of  law  of  land 8 

Mar()ue  and  reprisal.    {See  Privateers.) 
Marriage  : 

Mode  of  solemnization :  < 

At  common  law,  consensual  marriage  valid 260 

Solemnization  valid  at  place  of  marriage  is  valid  everywhere 261 

Local  prescriptions  as  to  form  have  no  extraterritorial  force 262 

Matrimonial  capacity : 

Determined  by  national  poloy 263 

Married  WOMEN,  nationality  of 186 

''  Marshall  archipelago,'' foreign  relations  of 63 

Marshall,  J.,  minister  to  France,  January  17, 1798 342 

position  of,  in  French  negotiations  of  IT^-'QS 148a 

speech  of,  Bobbins' case 271a 

Secretary,  September  8,  1800 329 

September  20, 1800 331,359,351,368 

Mason  AND  Slidell,  capture  and  surrender  of 315,325,328,374 

Matriculation,  meaning  and  effect  of 172a 

Maximilian,  French  establishment  of,  in  Mexico 58,318 

not  recognized  as  sovereign 58,70,79 

intercession  for  release  of 52 

McKean,  Chief-Justice,  charge  on  libels  on  foreign  powers 56 

McLane,  Secretary,  January  6,  1834 110 

February  28, 1834 115 

May  24, 1834 327 

May  28, 1834 241 

June  30, 1834 223 

June  26,  1834 159 

McLeod's  case,  conflicting  views  as  to ...21,^ 

Meade's  case 248 

Mediation,  between  foreign  belligerents 49 

British,  between  United  States  and  France  in  1835,  circum- 
stances of 318 

between  Spain  and  Cuba.: 60 

in  the  civil  war  of  1863 49 

tendered  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala 58 

"Mediterranean  letters" 410 

Men-of-war  not  subject  to  port  law 35 

bel  ligerent,  not  to  be  fitted  out  in  neutral  ports 396 
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Mkechandisb,  how  far  contraband 373 

Merchant  SHIP  takes  nationality  from  flag 33 

sabjeot  in  port  to  port  law 35,35a 

arming  of 39 

Merchants,  Chinese,  position  of 67 

Mebrt,  British  minister^  circamstauces  relative  to 107, 107a 

Meteor,  case  of 396 

Mexico,  relations  of  the  United  States  to 58 

treaty  relations  with 154 

claims  against,  for  discrimination  against  citizens 189, 230 

immediate  effect  of  conquest  of  territories  of,  by  the  United  States. .  3 

suspension  or  termination  of  certain  treaties  with 137a 

blockadeof,  in  1838-'39 364 

1846 357 

foreign  intervention  to  compel  payment  of  debt  of 318 

protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

objectionable  course  of,  as  to  passports 195  ' 

duty  of,  as  to  border  raiders 18,19 

maltreatment  of  prisoners  by 348a 

when  marauders  can  be  pursued  into 50 

distinctiye  rule  of,  as  to  naturalization 171,172a 

policy  of  the  United  States  to 58,72 

gulf  of,  British  claims  of  visitation  and  search  asto 327 

border  of,  may  be  crossed  to  punish  marauders 500 

debt  to  European  states,  proceedings  to  enforce 58, 318 

Government,  action  of,  as  to  matriculation 172a,  174 

history,  Mr.  Buchanan's  views  of 58 

independence,  recognition  ef 70 

changes  of  Government,  recognition  of 70 

Mexican  commission,  action  of  Govern  men t  as  to  awards  of 220 

Michigan,  Lake,  freedom  of 30 

BfiCRONESiA,  protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

MiiJTART  ARRESTS  OF  ALIENS,  liability  for 189 

contributions,  imposition  of,  by  belligerents 230 

COURTS,  power  of 3 

DUTY,  liability  of  naturalized  citizen  to,  when  returning  to  his 

native  land 180  Jf 

OCCUPATION,  effect  of 3 

SERVICE,  cannot  be  enforced  on  aliens 202 

abroad,  not  necessarily  abandoning  citizenship 176 

TRIBUNALS,  actlou  of 354 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  treaty  obligations «..      137a 

Ministers,  foreign.    (See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

acceptability  of,  and  conditions  thereof 82^ 

when  misconducting  may  be  sent  back 84 

order  of,  in  signing  treaties 130 

Minority,  relation  of,  to  citizenship 183 

MiRAMON,  Government  of,  in  Mexico,  relations,  of  United  States  to 58 

Miranda,  expedition  of 395a,  404 

Missionaries  abroad,  intervention  in  behalf  of 54 

Missions,  self-constituted,  illegal 109 

special,  may  be  instituted  by  President 81 

Mississippi  River,  freedom  of 30 
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MI08I8IIFPI BIVXR,  eontiol  of,  by  a  foreign  power  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the 

United  States n 

treaty  of  peace  ae  to 302 

Mob  INJUKIX8,  CLAIMS  BAAEO  OK: 

A  OoTornment  is  liable  internationally  for  anoh  injaries  when  it  could 
have  prevented  them ;  bat  when  there  is  a  remedy  given  in  the  Judicial 

tribunals,  this  must  be  pursued S96 

Mobs,  liability  for  Injuries  inflicted  by,  on  Chinese 67,tt6 

Monet,  how  far  contraband 371 

may  be  supplied  to  belligerent 290 

MONKOB  DOCTBIKB: 

History  of 57 

Special  application  of : 

Mexico 58 

Peru 59 

Cuba eo 

San  Domingo  and  Hayti 61 

Danish  West  Indies 6U 

Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands) 02 

Samoa,  Caroline,  and  other  Pacific  islands  ...^ 63 

Corea 64 

Falkland  Islands 65 

Liberia 66 

China 67 

Japan 66 

Turkey,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis...- 68i 

How  far  applicable  to  Isthmus  of  Panama 287/ 

How  affected  by  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 150/ 

Monrob-Pikkmbt,  draft  of  treaty 150w 

Monroe,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  June  3, 1804 131,150ft 

Januarys,  1807 1501 

Aprll22,  1807 150J 

Apra25,  1807 150* 

Secretary,  November  12,  1811 3U» 

May  30, 1812 171 

March  9,  1813 ! 107 

May  1,1814 401 

May  5, 1814 85.107 

Septembers,  1814 318 

March  13,  1815 130 

April  5, 1815 91 

May  5, 1815 » 

May  15,  1815 82 

July  17,  1815 8B 

November  16, 1815 Wl 

December  10, 1815 93a 

January  19, 1816 34 

March  20, 1816 361 

April  5, 1816 107c 

May  21, 1816 342 

July  31,  1816 93tf 

September  10, 1816... 93a,  389 

November  2,  1816 389 

January  6,  1817 396 
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MoNitOB,  Secretary,  Jannary  10,  1817 402 

Pieaidant ,  annnal  message,  1817 50a,  402 

1818 50ft 

1819 131,402 

letter,  May  26, 1820 131 

Inangaral  Address,  1821 402 

annual  message,  1821 148ft 

1823 57 

letter,  August  2  1824 ..70,159 

annual  message,  1824 45,402 

special  message,  February  17, 1S25 148ft 

course  as  to  negotiations  with  Spain  in  18l6-'20 161a 

position  of,  in  Louisiana  negotiations 148ft 

characteristics  as  a  negotiator  and  statesman 107 

Morgan,  minister  to  Mexico,  August  11,  1884 30 

January  12,1885 172a 

Mormon  agents,  refusal  of  passports  to 192 

Morocco,  termination  of  treaty  of  1787  with 137a 

intercession  with,  for  Jews 55 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  position  of,  in  France  as  minister 148a 

letterof  May  29,  1790 1  81 

MoRTERiTOS  Island,  title  to '. 30 

"Most  FAVORED  NATION,"  meaning  of  term 134 

Mosquito  Country,  relations  of,  to  Isthmus  transit 295 

Mosquito  protectorate,  how  affected  by  Clayton-Bulwen  treaty  and  sub- 
sequent negotiations ." 150/ 

Municipal  definitions  of  piracy,  not  extraterritorial 382 

Municipal  law,  relations  of,  to  treaties 9,138 

law  of  nations 8jr 

Municipal  institutions  not  ordinarily  affected  by  conquest  or  annexation  .  4 

LEGISLATION  as  to  treaties  cannqt  impair  treaty  rights 307 

NEUTRALITY  STATUTES  uot  extraterritorial 403 

Munitions  OF  WAR,  how  far  contraband 368 

may  be  furnished  to  belligerent  without  breach  of  neu- 

pBlity 391 

MuRAT,  spoliations  of,  liability  of  Naples  for 152 

Mussulman  countries: 

Consular  jurisdiction  in 125 

Asylum  in , 104 

(See  Turkey,  Ottoman  Porte.) 

W. 

Naples,  liability  of,  for  Murat's  spoliations 152 

Napoleon  I,  spoliations  of,  liability  of  France  for 228 

Napoleon  III,  protest  against  his  interference  in  Mexico  in  1861 57,70 

decision  of,  in  case  of  brig  General  Armstrong 227 

National  LAWS  not  extraterritorial 9 

Nationality,  acquisition  of.    (See  Naturalization.) 

abandonment  of 176 

mode  of  changing 171 

of  flag  imparted  to  ship 33 

of  the  United  States  a  unit  as  to  foreign  powers 11,79 

Nations,  law  of,  part  of  law  of  land 8 
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Principle  of  expatriation  generally  accepted 171 

Conditions  impoaed  by  Goyemment  of  origin  have  no  extraterritorial 

force 17* 

Nor  can  the  rights  of  foreigners  be  limited  by  country  of  temporary 

residence  requiring  matriculation  or  registry ITSla 

Principles  and  limits  of  naturalization 173 

Prooess  and  proof 174 

Judgment  of,  cannot  be  impeached  collaterally,  but  if  frandulentmay 

be  repudiated  by  Oovemment 174« 

Mere  declaration  of  intention  insufficient 17b 

Citizenship  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment 176 

Or  by  naturalisation  in  another  country 177 

Effect  of  treaty  limitations 178 

Under  treaty  with  Germany,  two  years'  residence  in  Germany  prima 

/aoie  proof  of  abandonment 179 

While  voluntary  expatriation  is  no  ground  for  adverse  prooeedings,  it 

is  otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  naturalized  citizen  before  exiMitria- 

tion 180 

If  he  left  military  duty  due  and  unperformed,  he  may  be  held  to  it  if 

he  return  after  naturalization 181 

But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty 18S 

Children  born  in  the  United  States,  generally  citizens 183 

So  of  children  of  naturalized  citizens 184 

children  bom  abroad  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 185 

A  married  woni|in  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality 186 

Allegiance  follows  territorial  change 187 

Naturalization  by  revolution  or  treaty 188 

Protection  of  Government  granted  to  citizens  abroad 189 

Bight  may  be  forfeited  by  abandon  men  t  of  citizenship 190 

Care  of  destitute  citizens  abroad  not  assumed I90a 

passports  can  only  lie  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation .  191 

Only  to  citizens 192 

Qualified  passports  and  protection  papers 193 

Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time 194 

How  to  be  supported , 195 

(As  to  sea  letters,  see  408  ff.) 

Indians,  nationality  of 196 

Chinese 197 

Domicil  may  give  rights  and  impose  duties 198 

Obtaining,  and  proof  of 199 

Effect  of 200 

Aliens,  rightsof 201 

Not  compellable  to  military  service 202 

Subject  to  local  allegiance 203 

And  so  to  taxation 204 

When  local  or  personal  sovereign  liable  for 205 

May  be  expelled  or  rejected  by  local  sovereign 206 

Foreign  corporations  presumed  to  be  aliens 207 

Navigable  rivbrs,  freedom  of ^ 30 

Navigation  laws,  effect  of,  in  excluding  foreign -built  ships 410 

Navigator  Islands,  relation  of  United  States  to 63 

Navy,  display  of  force  by 321 

of  the  United  States,  service  in,  as  entitling  to  naturalization 173 
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NKCKS8ITY  an  excuse  for  inTading  sovereignty 17,38,50 

when  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

how  far  j ustifying  anticipation  of  an  expected  attack 50 

NKOL.IOENCB,  claims  against  foreign  states  based  on 227, 235a,  395^ 

Negotiation  of  treaties,  practice  as  to Qdff,  107, 130 

Nethbklanbs,  K  ing  of^  award  as  to  northeast  boundary 316 

treaty  relations  with 155 

treaty  with,  not  affected  by  subsequent  revolutions 137 

Nkutral,  duty  of,  in  respect  to  acknowledgment  of  belligerency 69 

duty  of,  as  to  blockade-running 365 

flag,  how  far  protecting  enemy's  goods 342 

liability  of,  for  failure  to  perform  neutral  duties 227, 399 

property,  seizure  of,  under  enemy's  flag 344 

when  subject  to  enemy's  risks : 353 

spoliation  of,  in  war,  claims  for 223^,228 

when  to  be  treated  as  belligerents 352 

waters,  privileges  of 27 

Nkutraijzation  of  waters 40 

interoceanic  canal 40,150/ 

NKUTItAUTY : 

Rights  of  neutral : 

May  trade  with  either  belligerent,  and  herein  as  to  trade  with  colo- 
nies not  open  in  peace 388 

May  permit  free  discussion  as  to  foreign  sovereigns 389 

May  permit  subjects  to  furnish  funds  or  supplies  to  belligerents 390 

Or  munitions  of  war 391 

To  enlist  in  service  of  belligerent 392 

sell  or  purchase  ships 393 

May  give  asylum  to  belligerent  ships  o^  troops 394 

Restrictions  of  neutral : 

Bound  to  restrain  enlistments  by  belligerents 395 

Or  issuing  of  armed  expeditious 395a 

Bound  to  restrain  fitting  out  of  and  sailing  of  armed  cruisers  of  bellig- 
erent   396 

Or  passage  of  belligerent's  troops  over  soil 397 

Bound  not  to  permit  territory  to  be  made  the  base  of  belligerent  op- 
erations   398 

Nor  to  permit  belligerent  naval  operations  in  territorial  waters 399 

sale  of  prize  in  ports 400 

Bound  to  redress  damages  done  to  belligerent  by  its  connivance  or 

negligence 401 

Degree  of  vigilance  to  be  exercised : 

Not  perfect  vigilance,  but  such  as  is  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances    402 

Rules  of  1871,  and  Geneva  tribunal 402a 

Municipal  statutes  not  extraterritorial 403 

Persons  violating  municipal  statute  may  be  proceeded  against  munici- 
pally   1 404 

Policy  of  the  United  States  is  maintenance  of  neutral  rights 405 

President  Washington's  attitude  as  to  neutrality 148, 248,  401^ 

Efiect  of  proclamation  of,  on  belligeremjy 69 

Guarantee  of,  in  respect  to  isthmus 145, 150/,  291 

As  to  foreign  wars,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 45 

Ni w  England,  part  taken  in  conquest  of  fisheries^  from  France '  301  f 
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Nvw  Granada,  treaty  of,  asio  IsthmiuitnuiBit 988 

treaty  relations  with 145 

jl^oarantee  with,  of  Isthmus  neutrality 145 

guarantee  by,  of  safe  transit 145 

New  Mkxioo,  cession  of L55 

effect  of  conquest  of,  by  the  United  States 3 

Kbw  Orlbaks,  possession  of,  by  France  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 

the  United  States 72 

riot  in,  1857 ;  liability  for  injury  to  Spaniards 296 

Nicaragua,  controversy  of,  with  Qreat  Britain  as  to  Mosquito  territory 295 

liability  of  for  li^nries  to  citizens 189 

relations  of,  as  to  Isthmus  transit 298 

projected  canal  through 150/ 

recognition  of  revolutionary  government  of 70 

NiOHOLL,  Sir  J.,  opinion  given  to  Mr.  Jay  on  prise  law 330 

NON-INTKRCOURSB,  rules  relating  to ^ 319 

NoN-iNTRRYiENTiON  abroad  the  policy  of  the  United  States 45 

North  American  Ikdiaks; 
Jurisdiction  and  title ; 

Are  domestic  dependent  nations 906 

Cannot  transmit  title 909 

Treaties  with; 

Must  be  duly  solemnized 210 

Liberally  construed 211 

Citizenship  of 196 

North  American  Lakes,  jurisdiction  over :il 

Northeast  boundary,  controversy  asto 150c^  ISOd,  150f:,  316 

North  Eastern  Fisheries.    (See  Fisheries.) 

North  Pacific  fisheries,  rights  of  the  United  States  to 309 

Norway,  treaty  relations  with 163 

Notification  of  Blockade 360 

Nova  Scotia,  fisheries  of 301 J 

laws  of,  ast€»bays ^ 305« 

Nuisances  affecting  other  countries  should  be  restrained  by  sovereign 20 

Oakley,  British  secretary  of  legation,  November  11,  1809. 107 

Oaths  cannot  be  administered  by  Department  of  State 218 

Ocean,  jurisdiction  over 25/ 

(See  Sovereignty  over  water.) 

territorial  authority  over 32 

Occupation  as  basis  of  title 2 

military  character  of 3,354 

Offenses  on  land  territorially  cognizable 15 

shipboard  cognizable  by  country  of  flag 33 

Officer,  when  not  personally  responsible  for  acts  done  by  sovereign's  order.  21 

Official  intercourse  should  be  marked  by  courtesy  and  fairness 107 

Omoa,  bombardment  of  port  of,  by  British,  1873 223 

Opium  trade,  duty  of  United  States  to 67 

restrictions  on  trade  of -  144 

Oregon,  proviHions  as  to,  in  conventions  of  1815, 1816 1504 

Oswald's  map,  controversy  as  to ISOs 
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Ottoman  PoBTE^  treaty  relations  with 165 

(See  TuRKiBY.) 

practice  of,  as  to  naturalization 171,173 

question  of  recognition  of  power  of,  over  Tripoli 70 

admits  foreign  consular  j urisdiotion 125 

admits  right  of  asylum 104 

Ottsblet's  (Sir  William)  mission  in  Central  America ^50/ 

P. 

Pacific  BLOCKADES,  rules  as  to 364 

COAST,  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  annexation  of 72 

FISHERIES,  rights  of  United  States  to 309 

ISLANDS,  relations  of  United  States  to 62 

Ocean,  on  northwest  coast,  territorial  limits  of 132 

importance  of  Sandwich  Islands  to  transit  of 62 

canal  to,  negotiation  as  to 267^ 

Pacific  methods  of  redress  : 

Apology,  reparation,  satisfaction,  and  indemnity : 

Apology  and  saluting  flag ^...  315 

Cession  of  territory 315a 

Case  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard 3155 

Case  of  Dartmoor  prisoners ^ 315o 

Case  of  Prometheus 315d 

Arbitration 316 

Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations 317 

Betorsion  and  reprisal 318 

Non-intercourse 319 

Embargo 320 

Display  offeree 321 

Pacifico,  case  of 318 

Pacificus,  essays  of 146,318,402 

Palmebston,  Lord,  as  to  bombardment  of  Greytown 224a 

instructions  as  to  northeast  boundary  question 316 

diplomatic  agency  as  to 107o 

reprobation  ofAshburton  treaty  1509 

as  to  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 150/ 

as  to  contraband  soldiers 373a 

Panama,  congress  of,  notices  of 57 

Panama,  Isthmus  of  : 

Transit  over  by  international  law : 

Such  transit  cannot  rightfully  be  closed •....•« 287 

Guarantee  of  neutrality  of 148 

Guarantee  of  railroad  over 150/ 

Transit  over  by  treaty  with  New  Granada: 

Limitations  of  treaty 288 

Continuance  of 289 

Effect  of  guarantee  of,  under  treaty : 

Such  guarantee  binds  Colombia 290 

Does  not  guarantee  against  changes  of  Government 291 

Relations  to  particular  countries : 

Colombia 292 

Nicaragua 293 

Costa  Bioa 294 
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Panama,  Isthmus  OF^Continaed. 

Belationa  to  particnlar  conntriea — Continned. 

The Mosqaiio  Country  and  Belize .•.^.•««..^....«.  .......  896 

Honduras — 296 

Venezuela —  — - 29f 

Pahoo-Pango,  port  of,  use  of,  by  United  States G 

Papal  NUNdOy  rank  to  be  assigned  to,  in  1875 .«. <9 

Pabaguat,  treaty  relations  with - l» 

action  taken  in  1850,  to  obtain  justice  from 38,37,3fl 

Parana  RiVBR,  freedom  of - 30 

Pabis,  declaration  of,  as  to  seistCre  of  goods  at  sea 3fi 

(As  to  privateers,  see  Priyateebs.) 

Part  PAYMENT  OF  A  CLAIM,  a  defense  j>ro  toftto 237 

Pabty  changes  not  recognized  in  Department  of  State 76 

Pabspobts  : 

Can  only  be  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  or  head  of  legation 191 

Only  to  citizens - 198 

QniJified  passports  and  protection  papers 19) 

Visas,  and  limitations  as  to  time 191 

How  to  be  supported 196 

(As  to  sea-letters  see  406/1) 

"Pabspobts ''for  ships .-. 4®/ 

Paupebs,  foreign,  non-reception  of 16,S06 

Payment  of  claims,  practice  as  to 243 

Payment  OF  fobeiqn  debts,  enforcement  of 382 

Peace,  treaties  of 130/.  3S7 

TBEATY  OF,  with  Great  Britain,  1783 150 

is  a  treaty  of  partition 303 

PSBLy  Sir  B.,  approval  of  Ashbnrton  treaty UHk 

letter,  February  23,  1843 15f« 

Pembroke,  ship,  attack  on,  in  Japan 6B 

Penal  LAWS,  not  extraterritorial 9 

Pensacola,  attack  on,  in  1815,  when  under  Spanish  flag 56i 

Perpetual  allegiance,  held  by  English  common  law 171 

how  far  held  in  the  United  States 171 

Persecuted  Jews,  intercession  for 56 

Persona  gbata,  meaning  of  term 81 

"Pebsonallaws,"  characteristics  of 1 

Peru,  action  of,  as  to  Amazon  Biver 157 

relations  of  United  States  with SB 

relations  of,  to  Chili 59 

recognition  of  revolutioos  in 70 

treaty  relations  with 157 

modification  and  termination  of  certain  treaties  with 137f 

AND  Chili,  mediation  between,  in  1879 19 

Petbrhoff  case,  discussion  of 36 

Pickering,  Secretary,  June  1, 1795 81 

January  12, 1796 375 

May  15, 1796 391 

May  24, 1796 4O0 

May25,  1796 375 

July  21,  1796 «5 

September2,  1796 * S 

October26,  1796 288 
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SECnOK. 

Pickering,  Secretary,  Novembers,  1796 89 

January  16,  1797 342,368,370,385 

May  9, 1797 346 

June  16,  1797 400 

July  17,  1797 342. 

March2,1798 390 

Januarys,  1799 331 

Biay  15, 1799 271« 

May  3, 1800 376 

PiKRCB,  President,  annual  message,  1853 157,175 

1854 29, 98, 224a,  342, 385, 391 

1855 12,29,295,395 

1856 291,342,396 

PiKB,  minister  at  The  Hague,  October  9,  1861 394 

October  12,  1861 394 

October  23, 1861 394 

November  6,  1861 394 

PiNCKNBY,  C.  C,  position  of,  in  French  negotiations  of  1797-^98 148a 

letter  of,  January  17,  1798 342 

Pi»KNEY,  WiLUAM,  hls  character  as  diplomatist 107 

negotiations  in  England 1505 

papers  as  to  non-intercourse 319 

embargo 330 

opinion  of,  as  to  conclusiveness  of  prize-court  adjudica- 
tion       329a 

letters  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  January  8, 1807,  April  22, 1807, 

April  25,  1807 1506,331 

Piracy  : 

Must  be  robbery  on  the  high  seas 380 

Warlike  attacks  of  insurgents  not  piracy .- 381 

An  exception  to  rule  of  inviolability  of  flag 33,33a 

On  probable  cause  shown  vessel  may  be  searched 326 

Pirates,  when  occupying  territory  of  foreign  state  may  be  there  attacked. . .        50a 

Plenipotentiaries,  powers  of,  as  to  treaties 131 

(See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

order  of  signing  treaties  by 130 

Poinsett,  minister  to  Mexico 154 

PoucE  jurisdiction  over  high  seas 32 

Political  alliances  abroad,  not  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  United 

States 45/,  72 

changes,  not  recognized  in  Department  of  State 78 

EXILES,  hospitality  to .48 

cannot  be  officially  received  by  President 91 

local  allegiance  of 203 

OFFENDERS,  intercession  for 52 

OFFENSES,  no  oxtraditiou  for 272 

POUCY,  DISTINCnVE,  OF  UNITED  STATES: 

As  to  intervention  in  foreign  affairs 45/ 

interference  of  European  states  in  America 57 

recognition  of  foreign  belligerents 69 

revolutions  and  changes  of  sovereigns 70 

acquisition  of  territory 170 

foreign  diplomatic  agencies 78/ 

(See  DiPLOMAiio  aoInts.) 
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PoucT,  DiBTiNCTivK,  OF  UxiTiso  8tat£s— Continued. 

Ab  to  effect  of  time  and  other  conditions  on  treaties 135^ 

(See  Treaties.) 

expatriation  and  pri  vileges  of  adopted  citizenship ITiy 

North  American  Indians 208 

Isthmus  of  Panama 887/ 

(See  Isthmus  of  Pakaua.) 

fisheries 308/ 

(See  FisHBRiss.) 

arbitration 316 

freedom  of  flag  at  sea 307,  408/ 

blockade 361 

privateering 3S» 

neutrality 405 

Indian  titles 2,809 

Jurisdiction  of  crime 15 

iuyiolability  of  territory 11/ 

territorial  waters S7 

marginal  belt  of  sea 38 

territorial  rights  of  ships 33,286,406/ 

PoUTics,  diplomatic  agents  not  to  interfere  in 106 

Polk,  President,  annual  message,  1845 • 57,78 

special  message  April  10,1846 106 

annual  message,  1846 3 

1847 136 

special  message,  February  10,  1848 339 

February  22.1848 130 

Aprils,  1848 70 

April  28, 1848 78 

April  29, 1848 57 

July  24, 1848 3 

PoLTlTBSiA  Islands,  question  as  to  annexation  of 02 

Pope,  continued  recognition  of 70 

'*  Pope's  Folly,"  jurisdiction  of  island  of 150e 

Porcupine  River,  freedooiof 30 

Port  exactions,  when  open  to  objection .. ! 37 

by  Colombia 145 

Port  jurisdiction  of  consuls 124 

Ports,  blockade  and  closure  of 357,361 

obstructions  of 34,361« 

open  to  all  nations 34 

Port  law,  operation  of 34,35 

exemptions  from 38 

does  not  control  ships  of  war 36 

Porter,  Acting  Secretary,  June  8,1885 204 

June9,1885 234 

July  11,  1885  ....• 190 

September  11,  ISe^S 184 

Septembers,  1885 38,193 

September  16,  1885 232 

January  2,  1886  -.  221 

January  4,  1^86 176 

January  19,  1886 123 

February  27,  1886 238 
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PoRTBR,  Acting  Secretary,  Jane  16,1886 186 

Jane28,  1886 125 

Porto  Rico,  position  of  the  United  States  as  to 60 

Portugal,  treaty  relations  with 168 

resistance  of,  to  Sonth  American  independence 67 

Possession,  national,  when  giving  national  title 2 

Postal  con'Vention  of  Paris,  effect  of 160^ 

Posts  in  Florida,  attack  on,  in  l>jl5,  when  under  Spanish  flag 505 

Presentation  of  ministers,  mode  of 85 

Presents  not  permitted  to  be  received  by  diplomatic  agents 110 

President,  cannot  be  controlled  by  courts  as  to  treaties 139 

nor  as  to  matters  of  international  law 71, 78, 122, 139, 238, 329a,  362 

cannot  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech 56 

determines  qnestion  of  recognition  of  foreign  powers 71 

how  far  bound  to  ratify  treaty 131 

power  of,  on  military  occupation 355 

source  of  diplomatic  aathority 78 

(See  Diplomatic  agents.) 

President,  FiHOatr,  collision  of,  with  schooner  Little  Belt 327 

Press,  1  iberty  of,  not  the  subject  of  Executive  interference 56 

as  to  foreign  Governments 389 

Preston,  Haytian  minister,  September  27, 1875 104 

Presumption  of  abandonment  of  citizenship  under  German  treaty,  effect  of.  179 

Prevost,  General,  reprisals  of,  in  war  of  1812 3486 

Prisoners,  treatment  op  : 

General  rules 348 

Arbnthuot  and  Ambrister 348a 

Reprisals  in  war  of  1812 3486 

Dartmoor  prisoners 348o 

Cases  in  Mexican  war 348d 

Prisoners  of  war,  cruelty  to,  by  Spanish  anthoritiee,  protested  against 60 

Private  international  law,  scope  of 9 

Privateers  : 

Who  are 38:5 

Not  pirates  by  law  of  nations •. 884 

Sustained  by  policy  of  the  United  States 385 

Prize  court,  when  action  of,  is  essential  to  condemnation .- 32R 

to  determine  as  to  question  of  blockade-running 363 

when  Judgments  of,  are  conclusive 329, 329a 

proceedings  of ". *..  330 

influences  acting  on  judges  of 329a 

Prizes,  belligerent,  cannot  be  sold  in  neutral  ports 400 

Prometheus,  steamer,  attack  on  224a,  315d 

Proof.    (See  Evidence.) 

on  claims,  rules  as  to 213  # 

on  extradition.    (See  Kxtradition.) 

Property,  private,  seizure  in  war ! 338 

^  public,  seizure  of,  in  war 340 

when  viewed  as  belligerent 352 

wanton  destruction  in  war 349 

Protection  of  Government  : 

Granted  to  citizens  abroad 189,213^ 

Right  may  be  forfeited  by  abandonment  of  citizenship 190 

Care  of  destitut-e  citizens  abroad  not  assumed 190a 

S.  Mis.  162— VOL.  Ill 61                                      801  — 
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pBOTBOnoM  by  diplomatic  agencies 104 

papers,  practice  as  to 193 

Protocols l4o 

constitutional  effect  of 131 

Provisions,  bow  far  contraband 370 

Prussia,  termination  of  treaties  of  1785, 1799,  with 137« 

treaties  of  the  United  States  with 149 

PuBUC  buildings,  to  be  spared  by  laws  of  war 349 

SHIPS  not  subject  to  port  law 35,36 

liability  of  for  torts 229 

Publications,  offensive  to  foreign  coantries,  Executive  cannot  interfere  with .  56 

<|. 

''QuAUFUBD  PASSPORTS,"  practice  as  to 193 

QuiNCT,  Josiah,  attitude  as  to  Administration  in  1809 150^ 

Raidkrs,  foreign,  may  be  pursued  aoroas  border 5O,50e 

Ralik  Islands,  foreign  relations  of ^ 63 

Randolph,  E.,  Secretary,  February  27, 1794 84 

May  1,1794 370 

July  23, 1794 36 

August  11, 1794 4QS 

September  17, 1794 348 

September  18, 1794 56 

October  22, 1794 408 

October  23, 1794 382 

November  17, 1794 36 

December  23, 1794 91 

April  13, 1795 203,399.400 

Aprill6,1795 399 

April  22, 1795 399 

June  13,1795 36,79 

Randolph,  J.,  speech  on  non-intercourse 319 

Ratification  OP  TREATY,  practice  as  to 131 

Real  sstats,  claims,  for: 

Title  to  be  sued  for  at  »i«i« 334 

Otherwise  as  to  trespasses  and  evictions 235 

Rebel  cruisers,  not  ordinarily  pirates 381 

Rebels,  when  entitled  to  acknowledgment  of  belligerency 69, 351 

effect  of  such  acknowledgment  in  relieving  pa^nt  Qovet'nment  from 

responsibility 69 

in  relieving  such  rebels  from  punishment,  except  under  laws  of 

war G9. 348,360 

liabilty  of  Government  for  spoliation  by 

Reception  op  ministers,  modeof  .•. 85 

Reciprocity,  treaty  rklaxions  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States 302 

with  Sandwich  Islands. 62 

Recognition  of  belugerency 69 

sovereignty 70 

foreign  powers,  determinable  by  Executive 71 
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BBOTION. 

KxoRUiTiNO  IN  FOREIGN  STATE,  an  invasion  of  its  sovereignty 12, 395 

permission  of,  a  breach  of  neutrality 395 

Redbxss,  pacific,  modes  of  ': 

Apology  and  salatlDg  flag 315 

Cession  of  territory 315a 

Case  of  Chesapeake  and  Leopard 315& 

Dartmoor  prisoners 315c 

Prometheus 315d 

Arbitration .- 316 

Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  relations 317 

Betorsion  and  reprisal 318 

Non-intercourse 319 

Embargo 320 

Display  of  force 321 

Rkfugees,  foreign,  sympathy  with 48 

not  surrendered  on  extradition 272 

POLITICAL,  not  to  be  extradited 272 

local  allegiance  of '. 203 

Bboistry,  when  essential  to  carry  flag 410 

practice  of,  in  foreign  countries  of  aliens 172a 

limitation  of  naturalization  by 172a 

Remote  damages,  when  allowable  as  international  claims 247 

Benatdralization,  effect  of 177 

**RENOUNCB,"meaningof,intreaty  of  1818 304 

Renunciation  of  allegiance,  effect  of 176# 

Repelling  ALIENS,  rule  as  to :..  206 

Republics  in  France,  recognition  of,  when  de  facto  Governments 70 

Reprisals,  rules  relating  to .., 318 

Repudiation  of  treaty,  wjien  effective v 137a 

Res  ADJUDiCATA,  when  a  defense  to  a  claim 238,329a 

Residence,  relations  of,  to  naturalization 173a 

abroad,  when  forfeiting  citizenship 176 

belligeren t,  when  importing  belligerency .*.  352 

' '  Respondeat  superior,''  rule  applied  to  foreign  sovereign 21 

Retorsion,  rules  relating  to 318 

Revenue  SEIZURES,  not  to  be  extraterritorial 27,32 

Revolution,  does  not  divest  titles 4 

does  not  vacate  treaties 137 

effect  on  allegiance 187,188 

no  defense  to  claim  against  foreign  Government 236 

success  of,  recognition  of 70,77 

Revolutions,  foreign,  attitude  of  United  States  to 47a,  69, 70 

BsvoLTS,  liability  of  Government  for  injuries  inflicted  on  aliens  during 223  f 

Revolt,  when  constituting  a  de  faoto  Government 7 

Rhine,  freedom  of 30 

neutralization  of 40 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  blockade  of,  in  18G2 ^ 364 

Bio  Grande,  Mexican  diversion  of 20 

title  to  islands  in 30 

maybe  crossed  to  pursue  marauders 500 

Riots,  liability  for  damage  iuflictedby 226 

Rivers,  international  rule  in  reference  to 30 

neutralization  of 40 

extraterritorial  diversion  of 20 
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Robbery  on  high  skas  constitntee  piracy 386 

Bobbins,  eztraditiou  of 2711 

Rodney,  Cmbab.A.j  agent  to  Soath  America 47 

opiDion  on  fishery  qne^tiou S6 

Rogatory  LETTERS,  practice  as  to 4ti 

Romero,  Mexican  minister,  May24, 1884 '...  31 

June2,  1884 36 

June  12, 1884 31 

October9,  1884 36 

Rose,  British  minister,  circumstances  relating  to 107,  list 

ROUMANIA,  intercession  with,for  Jews ' » 

Rush,  conference  with  Canning  as  to  South  American  independence a? 

Secretary,  AprU  9, 1817 ffl 

May28, 1817 3» 

minister  to  Great  Britain,  March  2, 1818 5fii 

Aprill6,  1818 ^ 

April  22, 1818 1<K« 

January25, 1819 21fi 

February  6, 1820 Wi 

August9,  1824 3S 

Russell,  Lord  John,  objections  to  Ashbnrton  treaty 1^ 

paper  of,  as  to  declaration  of  Paris 343 

Earl,  position  of,  as  to  contraband  character  of  diplomatic  agents.  373 

letter,  August  28,  1861 312 

January  23, 1862 - 374 

Russia,  treaty  relations  with ^ 

treaty  with,  for  purchase  of  Alaska,  duty  of  House  of  RepiesenU- 

tives  to  approve..., 13Ii 

expulsion  of  aliens  by ^ 

denial  of  expatriation  by 171,172 

claims  against  tor  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  United 

States 1® 

resistance  to  aggressions  of,  in  1821,  on  northwest  coast ^ 

intercession  with,  for  Jews •• ^ 

Russian  seas  on  the  northwest,  limits  of. 32 

Sabinos  Islani>,  title  to 30 

SAI.UTING  FLAG,  as  a  national  apology 315 

Salvador,  abrogation  of  treaty  of  1850  with 13<i 

Samana,  policy  of  annexing ®»" 

Samoa,  relations  of  United  States  to. ® 

San  Domingo,  relations  of  United  States  to ^ 

proposed  annexation  of ^^ 

Sandwich  Islands,  relation  of  the  United  States  to f 

treaty  with ^^^ 

San  Francisco,  original  military  occupation  of  by  the  United  States ^ 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  bombardment  of,  claims  arising  from ^ 

(See  Greytown.) 

San  Juan  Island,  Puget  Sound,  title  to ^ 

Sardinia,  treaty  relations  with ^ 

Savage  warfare,  responsibility  of  instigators  of -  ^ 
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SKCnOK. 

SohIjOSSBR,  N.  Y.)  destraction  of  steamer  Caroline  at,  in  1838,  by  British  an- 

thority 50o 

Sgix>PI8,  Connt,  views  of,  in  Geneva  tribunal, 329a|402ii 

SOOTT,  Sir  W.,  errors  in  prize  decisions  of 238, 329a,  330, 3G2 

opinion  given  to  Mr.  Jay  on  prize  law 330 

SbI.,  Jnrisdiotion  over , 26^ 

(See  Sovereignty  over  water.) 

oiimeson,  ordinarily  subject  to  country  of  ship 33a 

inland,  freedom  of 31 

Ska,  seizure  of  enemy's  property  on 341^ 

Ska  letters  : 

y easels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cannot,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
arrested  on  the  high  seas,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  party  making  the 

arrest 408 

Ships'  papers  certifying,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  vessel  holding  them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
tested  as  to  alleged  fraudnlency  by  foreign  powers.    The  question  of 

their  validity  is  exclusively  for  the  United  States 409 

Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government,  though  from  being  foreign  bnilt,  or  from 
other  causes,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the 

United  States 410 

Seal  FISHERIES,  rights  of  the  United  States  to 309 

Skamen,  Jurisdiction  of  consuls  over 124 

(See  Consuls.) 
Search  of  ships  at  sea: 
As  a  belligerent  right : 

Visit  in  such  cases  permitted 325 

No  longer  permitted  in  peace 337 

Action  of  prize  court  may  be  essential  to  condemnation 328 

When  hav ing  Jurisdiction  such  court  may  conclude 329 

But  not  when  not  in  conformity  with  international  law 329a 

Proceedings  of  such  court 330 

In  cases  of  piracy : 

On  probable  cause  papers  may  be  demanded Q26 

Impressment : 

Its  history  and  abandonment 33I 

Seceded  States,  had  a  da/octo  Gk>vemment 7 

Secret-Service  money,  mlesas  to IO9 

Secretary  of  State,  sole  organ  for  foreign  aifairs 78 

(See  Diplomatic  Agents.) 

authority  of,  as  to  passports 191 

decision  of,  constitutes  re«  odftMlioa/a 238 

Seizure  of  person  or  things,  by  order  of  foreign  Government,  an  invasion  of 

sovereignty 14 

Self-defense,  an  excuse  for  invading  sovereignty 38,50 

Sesu-civilizbd  lands,  explorations  in 51 

international  courts  in 53,126 

Seminole  war,  responsibility  of  instigators  of 348a 

General  Jackson's  course  in 505 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  functions  of,  as  to  treaties 131 

(As  to  diplomatic  nominations,  see  Diplomatic  agents.) 

SiBQUSSTKATION  OF  DBRTS,  in  WMT , , ,...,       333 
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SBcnov. 

SsTTLEMBNT,  urrsRMKOiATE,  defense  to  claim S40 

Seward,  F.  W.,  Acting  Secretary,  Febraary  6,  1862 97 

Mayl6,l«77 70 

June  29, 1877 55 

October  30, 1877 277 

August  20,  1877 183 

December  2,  1878 123 

January  15.  1879 19,230 

April  15,  1879 242 

June  28, 1879 138 

Jnly2,  1879 184 

August  13, 1879 164 

August  20, 1879 21^ 

AugnBt21,1879 96 

Sbward,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  March  9,  1861 « 70 

March23,  1861..., 120 

March  30, 1)^1 223,318 

April  2,  1861 57 

April  6,  1861 58,402 

April  10,  1861 70 

April24,  1861    342 

May  27, 1861 361 

June5.  1861 293 

June  6,  1861 342 

June21,  1861 342 

July6,  1861 342 

July  16,  1861 91 

July  18,  1861 45 

July20,  1861 361 

July2l,  1861 K9 

July23,  1861 68 

August  1,  1861 6^ 

August  12, 1861 - 342 

August  17, 1861 342 

8eptember7,  1861 342 

September  10,  1861 342 

September  28,  1861 394 

October4, 1861 368 

October  7, 1861 68 

October  10,  1861 394 

October  17,  1861 394 

Ootober21,  1861 68 

October  22, 1861 119,121 

October  23,  1861 116 

October24,  1861 -• 230tt 

October  30,  1861 394 

November2,  1861 394 

November  11,  1861 394 

November  15,  1861 68 

November23,  1861 394 

November29,  1861 121 

December4,  1861 58 

December  16,  1861 374 

De(;ember25,  1861 ,„, 374 
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SECTION. 

Skward,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  DecembBr  26,  1861  ...* 325,328 

January  16,  1862 190,244 

January  30,  1862 190 

January  31, 1862 328 

Februarys,  1862 107 

February  19,  1862 328,359,374 

February  27,  1862 145 

March3,  1862 'l*       58 

March  6,  1862 67 

Maroh24,  1862 360 

April  5,  1862 97 

April  14,  1862 58 

April  28,  1862 17&,  104, 268, 2ria,  331 

May  21, 1862 399 

May  30,  1862 ,. 220 

Jnne3,  1862 121 

June  21, 1862 97 

June27,18e2 79 

July7,  1862 45 

July  8, 1862 240 

July22,  1862 120 

August  4,  1862 32 

August  8,1862 399 

September  5, 1862 202,203 

September  24,  1862 llii,16 

September  27, 1832 45 

September  30, 1862 : 11 

Octobers,  1862 t3G9,40S 

October  10,  1862 : 32 

October  11,  1862 i 223 

October25, 1862 45 

Novembers,  1862 223 

Novembers,  1862 223 

November  19,  1862 70 

December9,  1862 374 

December  15, 1862 157,373,391 

December  16,  1862 32 

December29, 1862 49 

January  7,  1863 58 

January  9,  1863 223,402 

January  12,  1863 241 

January26,  1863 368 

February  4,  1863 123 

February  6, 1863 107a 

March  9,  1863 70 

March  13,1863 228 

April  10,  1863 i 361 

April  18,  1863 232 

April  20, 1863 314 

April  21, 1863 182 

April  24, 1863 69,385 

May8,  1863 58 

May  11,  1863 45 

June 20, 1863 , .,  45,89a 
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Sbwabd,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  June  29, 1863 08 

July2,  1863 36 

Jaly7,  1863 €B 

July  10,  1863 68,2a 

July  14, 1863 45 

July  20, 1863 202,203,206 

August  10,  1863 38 

September  1,  1863 68 

September  9,  1863 68 

September  11,  1863 58 

September  21,  1863 58 

September  26,  1863  (two  instrnotions) 58 

September  28, 1863 293 

October  3, 1863 68,231 

OctoberO,  1863 58 

October  23,  1863 56 

Ootober24,  1863 402 

November  30,  1863 45 

December  17,  1863 227 

January  12,1864 223 

January  29, 1864 18 

February  3, 1864 45 

February  24, 1864 400 

Marohl8,1864 4O8 

March21,1864 , m 

AprUe,  1864 70 

April  7, 1864 71 

April20,  1864 203 

June  24, 1864 268 

Julyl5,1864 394 

July  28, 1864 190i 

August  18, 1864.. 9 

September  16, 1864 32 

September  19, 1864 104 

October  24, 1864 133 

December  2, 1864 ". 203 

December26, 1864 399 

March  13, 1865 69 

Maroh20,  1865 389 

March  30,  1865 208 

May  25,  1865 241 

Junel9,1865 57 

July  24, 1865 89i 

August7,  1865 391 

Augnst9,  1865 70 

August  15,  1865 61 

September  1, 1865 222 

November  9, 1865 145 

November  16,1865 223 

November  21, 1865 117 

December  6,  1865 58 

December  16, 1865.'. 58 

February  12,  1866 58,245 

March  10,  1866 , [[[[[^     3ss 
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,  W.  BL,  SeoretMy,  BfAroh  16, 1866 35 

March  19, 1866 58 

March22,  1866 182 

April  16, 1866 58 

April25,  1866 150/ 

April  27,  1866 217,231 

April30, 1866 395a 

May7, 1866 i 182 

June2, 1866 57 

August  15,  1866 67 

Aoguat22,  1866 206 

Augu8t24, 1866 225 

September  19,  1866 831 

September23,  1866 97 

September27,  1866 203 

,                 October  20, 1866 58 

October27,  1866 : 49 

November  20, 1866 67 

February  25, 1867 49,102 

March27, 1867 193,204 

March28, 1867 120 

April  1,  1867 49 

April  6,  1867 52 

May  18,  1867 90 

May  20,  1867 245 

June  13, 1867 361 

September4,  1867 311 

October  7, 1867 68 

October  25,  W67 79 

December  9, 1867 •  52 

December  23, 1867 92 

January  2,1868 79 

January  13, 1868 189 

February  8,  1868 271 

February  19,  1868 385 

March21,  1868 261 

April  7,  1868 184 

April  30,1868 410 

May6, 1868 231 

May28,  1868 104 

Jaly5,  1868 62 

July  7,  1868 241 

July  16,  1868 171 

July  17,  1868 221 

July  20, 1868 189 

July22.  1868 335 

July  24,  1868 243 

August  17,  1868 97,361 

August  22,  1868 90 

August  27, 1868 49,70 

September  15,1868 152 

September  17,  1868 145 

September  23, 1868 171 

October  5, 1868 68 
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Sbward,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  December  1, 1868 70 

December  30, 1868 88,U7 

January  7, 1869 206 

Janaary  80,1869 56 

Janaary30, 1869 4 

Febmary  18, 1869 67 

Febraary  19,1889 380 

Febmary  »7,  1869 2B 

Shklburnx,  Lord,  position  as  to  American  independence ., .: 308 

8BELTBR,  rights  of  fishermen,  under  treaty 306a 

international  law 38 

8iiir,  belligerent,  asylum  in  neutral  port 394 

crimes  on,  ordinarily  subject  to  country  of  flag 33a 

enemy's,  capture  of 345 

Ship,  unbkoistsiubd,  right  to  carry  flag 409 

{:>iiip-CANAL  on  Isthmus,  proposed  neutralization  of 40 

negotiations  as  to 287/ 

Ships  OF  WA.R,  not  subject  to  port  Jurisdiction 36 

liability  of,  for  torts 239 

Ships'  papbrs  : 

Vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  cannot,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  arrested  on  the  high  seas,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  party  making 

the  arrest 408 

Ships'  papers  certifying,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  vessel  holding  them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
tested  as  to  alleged  fraudulency  by  foreign  powers.    The  question  of 

their  validity  is  exclusively  for  the  United  States 409 

Vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag  of  the 

^    United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 

the  Tfnited  States  Gk>vemment,  though  from  being  foreign  built  or 

from  other  causes,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  registered  as  vesaek 

ofthe  United  States 410 

Ships,  visitation  and  search  of 385/ 

(See  Visit.) 

(merchant)  in  port,  subject  to  port  law 35,35a 

arming  of 39 

nationalized  by  flag 33 

Neutralmay  buyof  orsellto  belligeient 393 

Shore  fisheries, limitations  as  to 300/',304 

Sicily,  spoliations  of,  claims  for 2S8 

Sick  citizens  abroad,  care  of,  not  assumed  by  Government... •• 191 

Sickles,  minister  to  Spain,  November  12, 1873 • 327 

November  13, 1873 398 

Signature  of  treaties,  practice  as  to 130 

Sinuosities  of  coast,  adaptation  of  marine  belt  to 30,300,305 

Skinner,  postmaster,  complaints  of,  for  disrespect  to  France 389 

Slavery,  effect  of  continuance  of,  in  Cuba 60 

Slave  traders,  search  of  vessels  claimingtobe 396/ 

Smith  and  Ooden,  trial  of • 396a,  404 

Smith,  E.  P.,  examiner  of  claims,  report  in  Janssen's  case 120 

Smith,  Goldwin,  opinion  on  Trent  case 374 

Smith,  J.  S.,  charge  of  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  June  16, 1811 88ft 

SKHH,  R.,  Secretary,  October  19, 1809 131 

Novembers,  1809 ,.•,.., ,,^ »,,,  84 
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Sjictth,  B.,  S«oretary,  NoyemberSS,  1809 84 

S01.DIERS,  belligerent,  asylum  to,  byneatral :)94 

canDot  be  permitted  to  pass  over  neatral  territory 13, 397 

distinctive  roles  as  to  naturalization  of 173 

Geneva  Convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 348 

how  far  contraband 373a 

how  far  entitled  as  such  to  naturalization 173 

treatment  of,  as  prisoners.    (See  Wabs.) 

SoiJCMNiZATioy  OF  MARRiAQB,  rolos  as  to 261 

Son ORA,  marauders  may  be  pursued  into 500 

Sound,  Baltic,  Danish  claim  of  Jurisdiction  over 29 

Sound  dues,  discussion  as  to 29 

South  America,  agents  to  obtain  information  on,  in  1816 47 

foreign  interference  in,  discountenanced  (Monroe  doctrine).  57 

policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 45 

South  American  independence,  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to 402 

INSURGENTS,  recognition  of  belligerency  of 70 

States,  mediation  between 49 

Southern  PORTS,  blockade  of,  in  1861 :... 359,361 

SovsRBiON,  di vesting  of  rights  of  by  cession  or  conquest 5^ 

foreign,  character  of,  may  be  discussed 389 

extraterritoriality  of 17a 

liability  of,  for  damages  to  aliens  by  acts  of  warfare 3236 

for  failure  to  present  international  claim 248 

of,  for  alien  subjects 205 

when  responsible  for  subject's  conduct 21 

Sovereign  of  birth  : 

Power  of,  over  returned  subjects : 

While  voluntary  ezpatration  is  no  ground  for  adverse  proceedings,  it  is 

otherwise  as  to  acts  done  by  emigrant  before  ezpatration *.  180 

If  emigrant  left  military  duty  due  and  unperformed,  he  may  be  held  to 

it  if  he  return  after  naturalization 181 

But  no  liability  for  subsequent  duty 182 

SovBREiONTT,  recognition  of - 70 

SOTBRBIGNTT  OYER  LAND : 

Territorial  sovereign  supreme 1 

DlMovery  the  basis  of  title 2 

Conquered  territory  subject  to  temporary  military  control 3 

Conquered,  annexed,  or  divided  territory  retains  its  prior  municipal  in- 
stitutions    4 

Benefits  and  burdens  pass  to  conquering  or  annexing  sovereign 5 

But  such  country  not  affected  by  acts  of  prior  sovereign  after  cession 5a 

Colonies  becoming  independent  retain  their  boundaries  and  other  rights.  6 

Titleof  (20 /ac(o  Government  to  obedience 7 

Law  of  nations  part  of  law  of  land.. 8 

Municipal  laws  not  extraterritorial 9 

Distinctive  rule  as  to  taxes 10 

Distinctions  as  to  Federal  Constitution 11 

Territory  as  a  rule  inviolable : 

General  principles 11« 

Becruiting  in  foreign  state  forbidden 12 

Permission  requisite  for  passage  of  foreign  troops 13 

ABdaoof  foreign  seizure  of  persons  or  property 14 

jurisdiction  of  crime ; 15 
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flBcnox. 
SoYSBiaNTT  OVER  LAND— Oontinaed. 

Territory  as  a  rale  inviolable — Coatinaed. 

And  8o  of  foreign  sending  of  paapers  and  criminals 16 

Exception  as  to  necessity 17 

foreign  sovereigns,  foreign  ministers,  and  foreign  troops.  17c 

nnciyilised  lands i7k 

Duty  of  sovereign  to  restrain  agencies  likely  to  injore  another  country : 

Predatory  Indians 18 

Other  marauders 19 

Diversion  or  obstruction  of  water ao 

When  harm  is  done  by  order  of  foreign  sovereign  such  sovereign  is  the 

accountable  party 21 

Territorial  boundaries  determined  by  political  not  Judicial  action 22 

8OVBRSIONTT  OYSB  wateb: 

High  seas,  sovereignty  over % 

Territorial  waters,  privileges  of 2J 

Bays 28 

Straits .' 39 

Bivers 30 

Lakes  and  inland  seas 31 

Marginal  belt  of  sea 33 

Ship  nationalized  by  flag 33 

Crimes  at  sea  subject  to  country  of  flag 33a 

Ports  open  to  all  nations 34 

Merchant  vessels  subject  to  police  law  of  port 35 

Crimes  on  such  vessels,  how  far  subject  to  port  law 35a 

Not  so  as  to  public  ships 36 

Oppressive  port  exactions 37 

Exemptions  from  stress  of  weather,  vis  mi^or,  or  inadvertence 38 

Arming  merchant  vessels 39 

Neutralized  waters 40 

Spain,  claim  of,  for  damages  to  consul  and  subjects  by  riots  in  New  Orleans 

in  1851 226 

treaty  relations  with 161 

duty  of,  to  ratify  treaty  of  1811 131 

claims  treaty  of  1802  with,  annulled  by  treaty  of  1819 137a 

exactions  of,  as  to  passports 191 

limits  of  territorial  waters  of,  as  to  Cuba 327 

mediation  between,  and  South  American  States 49 

original  claim  of,  to  America 2 

proceedings  against  Cobbett  for  libel  on 56 

protocol  as  to  modes  of  criminal  trial 230 

relations  of,  to  Cuba 60 

cession  of  Louisiana  by,  to  France ! 148ft 

grants  of,  in  Louisiana 5 

resistance  of,  to  South  American  independence 57 

changes  of  dynasty  in,  recognition  of 70 

colonies  of,  in  South  America,  relation  of  the  United  States  to 57, 70 

relation  of,  to  Confederate  independence 70 

port  exactions  of 37 

military  posts  of,  in  Florida,  attack  on,  in  1815 50b 

South  American  Colonies  of,  recognition  of  independence  of 70 

spoliation  by,  claims  for 161a,  228 

waters  of,  territorial  limits  of , ,  »• ,-  •,,,..  32 
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SECTION. 

Si:*Aix,  claims  of,  on  Mexico,  in  1860 i 58,318 

Sparks,  Jared,  discoveiy  of  map  of  northeast  boundary I50e 

Spbculativr  claims,  not  ordinarily  the  sabjeots  of  diplomatic  pressure..  .231,232 

Spkkch,  liberty  of,  as  to  foreign  Governments 389 

Spiks,  treatment  of 347 

Spoljations,  claims  for  : 

A  sovereign  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  iqjnries 
they  receive  on  his  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  from  insurgents 
whom  he  could  not  control,  or  whom  the  claimant  Qovemment  had 

recognized  as  belligerent 223 

Nor  for  injuries  from  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on  his 

enemy's  soil 224 

Greytown  bombardment 224a 

But  belligerent  is  liable  for  injuries  inflicted  in  violation  of  rules  of  civil- 
ized warfiEire 225 

Foreign  neutrals  liable  for  breach  of  neutrality 227 

belligerents  liable  for  abuse  of  belligerency 228 

How  far  public  ships  are  liable  for  torts 229 

Spoliations,  Alabama,  Treaty  of  Washington  relative  thereto 150^ 

Springbok  case,  discussion  of 362 

St.  Clair  Canal,  freedom  of 30 

St.  John,  island,  annexation  of 61a 

St.  Lawrence,  bay  of,  rights  of  fishermen  to 305a 

river,  freedom  of 30 

St.  Salvador,  proposition  for  annexation  of 72 

St.  Thomas,  island,  policy  of  annexing 61a,  72 

StXmpfli,  views  of,  in  Geneva  tribunal 402a 

State  Governments  cannot  extradite 275 

legislation  as  to  aliens'  right  to  acquire  land 201 

taxes,  imposition  of  on  aliens 204 

Stains,  and  General  Government,  relations  of  to  naturalizal(ion 173 

as  to  foreign  affairs , 11 

powerof,  as  to  naturalization 173 

(See  Constitution,  United  Stabs.) 

Statutes,  may  municipally  annul  treaties ' 138 

but  have  no  extraterritorial  force  when  conflicting  with  interna- 
tional law 9 

Steinberoer,  a.  B.,  relations  of,  to  Samoan  Islands 6!^ 

Stqrm,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Stowbll,  Lord,  errors  in  prize  decisions  of 238, 329a,  362 

(See  Scott,  SirW.) 

Straits,  territorial  jurisdiction  over .  29 

Streams  of  water,  extraterritorial  diversion  of 20 

Jurisdiction  over 30 

Stress  OF  weather,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Subject,  when  not  personally  responsible  for  acts  done  by  sovereign's  order.  21 

Soffrage,  relation  of,  to  naturalization 173 

Suit  in  local  court,  when  to  precede  diplomatic  demand 241  ff 

Sumner,  Senator,  opposition  to  annexation  of  San  Domingo 61 

action  as  to  Mr.  N.  P. Trist's  services 154 

Sumter  (Confederate  cruiser),  asylum  to,  by  Netherlands 394 

Superior  force,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Supplies  may  be  furnished  to  belligerent 390 
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SupREMK  Court  op  ths  Uhited  States,  power  of  reTinon  in  ml 

CAMS - fl 

(See  C0DRT8,  ExKCUTivE.) 

SuRR  ENDER  OF  FUGiTi  VF0,  canoot  ordinarily  be  withoot  treaty' 90 

proceiis  UDder  treaty 3(9 

"SusPECTB,"  claim  for  detention  of;  in  Ireland' M 

8U8PEX8ION  OP  iNTRRCoaRSEy  rules  relating  to ZB 

8wEl>EX,  tniaty  with Itt 

AND  Norway,  treaty  of  1816  with,  terminated  by  limitation VS§ 

Switzerland,  treaty  relations  with IfiS 

limits  imposed  by,  on  natnrali^tion . ITS 

Sympathy  with  foreign  conditions: 

Belief  and  protection  of  citizens  abroad 46 

Agencies  to  obtain  information  as  to  pending  insonection . 47,389 

Sympathy  with  liberal  political  struggles .  47a 

Hospitality  to  political  refugees 4B 

Mediation . 49 

Intercession  in  extreme  cases  of  political  offenders 58 

International  courts  in  semi-civilized  or  barbarooa  lands 53 

Good  offices  for  missionaries  abroad 54 

Good  offices  for  persecuted  Jews 55 

Non- prohibition  of  pablications  or  subscriptions  in  aid  of  political  action 

abroad. 56 

Charitable  contributions  abroad ....  S6§ 

T. 

Tahiti,  French  intervention  in (9 

Taking  leave  of  ministers,  mode  of 85 

Talleyrand,  position  of,  in  negotiations  of  1797-^98 148s 

letter,  August  28, 1798 IO9 

Tampico,  effect  of  occupation  of,  during  Mexican  war 3 

Taxation,  law  applicatory  to '  10 

by  wbat  sovereign  imposed g04 

Taxes,  distinctive  rule  asto 10 

how  far  imposed  on  diplomatic  agents 98 

non-payment  of,  at  home,  presumption  from  as  to  abandonment  of 

home  Government 17^  190 

payment,  a  test  of  retention  of  citizenship 176 

refusal  to  pay  coupled  with  residence  abroad,  effect  of. I75 

port,  when  internationally  exceptionable 37 

Taylor,  President,  annual  message,  1849 47  49  395 

special  message,  March  '28, 1850 '  70 

Tbhuantepec  route  over  Isthmus  of  Panama,  considerations  relating 

thereto 250^ 

Termination  of  war 35g 

Territorial  expansion,  policy  of  the  Unite'l  States  asto 72 

COURTS,  to  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  claims  arising  in  Territories 

(TanstalFs  case) ^41 

Territorial  sovereignty.    (Se«  Sovereignty.) 

Territoriality,  rights,  of  graated  by  treaty  of  1818 394 

Territorial  waters,  conflicts  of  jnrisdictiou  asto 26 

of  neutral,  not  to  be  used  for  belligerent  purposes. ..  399 

act  of  1878  (British) '_]"  33     . 

Tbrritort,  annexation  of,  policy  of  the  United  States  asto 7? 

cession  of,  as  redress jl5g 
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Tkxajs,  T6COgiiitiloii  of  belligerency  of 69 

independence  of 70 

policy  of  the  United  States  is  the  annexation  of 72 

independence  of,  did  not  divest  Mexican  titles 4, 72, 154 

citiasenahip  in,  after  annexation 188 

course  of  leading  statesmen  in  1816-'20,  in  respect  to 161a 

border  of,  when  maranders  can  bepnrsued  across 50 

debt  of,  how  far  assumed  by  the  United  States 5 

Jurisdiction  over  Rio  Grande 30 

treaties  with,  abrogated  by  annexation 137a 

Thobntox,  Sir  E.,  conversation  of,  with  Mr.  f "ish  as  to  extradition 270 

Thrasher's  CA8B,  discussion  of .' 190,203,229,230,357 

Three  miles  zone,  limits  of, generally 27,32 

limits  of,  as  to  fisheries 30S^,305 

TiORE  Island,  seizure  of,  by  Great  Britain 63 

Time,  not  barring  foreign  claims 239 

Title  by  conquest,  nature  of 3/ 

DISCOVERT,  nature  of •.  2 

Titles,  to  be  held  continuous  through  political  changes 4,6 

Titles  to  land,  not  ordinarily  affected  by  conquest  or  annexation 4,5 

determined  hj  lex  Htiu >.  234 

To2«KA6E  TAX,  of  China 144 

of  Colombia 145 

TOBPSDOSS,  obstructing  channels  by. 361a 

TOBTS  ON  HIGH  SEAS,  jurisdiction  over 33a 

Trade,  right  of  neutral,  with  belligerent 388 

Transit,  of  diplomatic  agents  privileged 97 

extradited  fugitive 276d 

over  Isthmus  of  Panama ^^JF 

"Transit  passes,"  practices  as  to 193 

Tbanslation  of  treaty,  question  as  to  accuracy  of 165 

Treasury  regulations  as  to  ships' papers 410 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  a  treaty  of  partition 302 

Treaty  of  Washington  (1842),  provisions  of,  as  to  slave  trade 1500,327 

(1871),  rules  of,  as  to  neutral  duties 402a 

Treaties  : 

Negotiation 130 

Ratification  and  approval : 

As  to  treaty-making  power 131 

legislation 131a 

When  treaty  goes  into  effect 132 

Construction  and  interpretation 133 

"Favored  nation" 134 

Subsequent  war,  effect  of. 135,336 

annexation,  effect  of 136 

revolution,  effect  of 137 

Abrogation  by  consent,  by  repudiation,  or  by  change  of  circumstances...     137a 
When  constitutional  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  may  be  mu- 
nicipally modified  by  subsequent  legislation  138 

Judiciary  cannot  control  Executive  in  treaty  making 139 

Special  treaties : 

Argentine  Republic 140 

Austria-Hungary 141 

Barbary  Powers 141a 
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TBSAT1X8— Continued. 

Special  treaties — Continued. 

Bavaria 142 

Biazil 1« 

China 144 

Colombia  and  New  Granada 145 

Costa  Rioa  and  Honduras . 14S 

Denmark «••.. ......  147 

France: 

Trfeatyof  1778 14S 

Convention  of  1800-'01 l«i 

Treaty  of  1803  (cession  of  Louisiana) 149 

Subsequent  treaties .... 148f 

Qermany 149 

Great  Britain : 

Treaty  of  1783  (peace) 150 

Jay's  treaty  (1794) ISOi 

Monroe-Pinkney  and  cognate  negotiations WSk 

Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814) 150e 

Conventions  of  1815, 1818 IM 

Ashburton  treaty  (1842) 150r 

Clayton-Biilwer  treaty  (1850) 15<y 

Treaty  of  Washington  (1871)  and  Gtoneva  tribunal 150^ 

Hanseatic  Republic 151 

Hawaii ISlf 

Italy 1S8 

Japan - 153 

Mexico 154 

Netherlands 155 

Paraguay 156 

Peru 157 

Portugal 156 

Russia 159 

Sardinia IfiO 

Spain: 

Treaty  of  1795 m 

Florida  negotiations  and  treaty  of  ISIG-'SO 16U 

Sweden  and  Norway 162 

Switzerland : 163 

Tripoli 164 

Turkey 165 

Venezuela 165c 

Wlirtemberg 166 

Treaties,  effect  of^  as  modifying  citizenship 178 

in  transferring  allegiance 186 

Trent,  steam  packet,  seizure  of 374 

prize-court  essential  to  condemnation  of 338 

general  aspects  of  seizure  of 385,328,329,374 

Trescot,  Acting  Secretary,  June  29,  1860 96 

July31,ie60 m 

Augu8t8,1860 57 

August  18, 1860 2 

Tripou,  relations  to 68 

treaty  with .' 164 

questions  of  subjection  of,  to  Ottoman  Porte  ...... .. ...... .  . 70 
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%  his  mode  of  negotiating  treaty  of  Onadalnpe-^ERdalgo...... 130, 154 

Xboops,  foreign,  passage  of,  an  invasion  of  aoyereignty 13,397 

extraterritoriality  of 17a 

belligerent,  asylnm  to,  by  nentral • 394 

may  be  sent  across  the  border  to  pnrsne  marauders 50s 

Tbi7<?B8,  character  and  effect  of. 337a 

T171CX7I.TS,  liability  for  injuries  occasioned  by 326 

TiTlfSTAIX'SCASS 241 

T0291B,  relations  to 1 68 

TUHXKT,  alleged  confiscation  by,  claims  Ibr 230 

y     action  of,  as  to  Eoszta's  case .175,196 

blockadeof,  in  1827 364 

claims  against,  for  maltreatment  of  missionaries  in  1885 •••      230 

claim  of,  to  obstnict  Dardanelles 29 

claims  against,  for  discrimination  against  United  States  citizens. ..      189 

conduct  in  refusing  to  surrender  Hungarian  refugees 48 

consular  Jurisdiction  in 68a,  1525 

difficulties  with, as  to  naturalization ,....171,173 

Jews  in,  persecution  of 55 

passports  to  naturalized  citizens  of • 193 

protection  of  missionaries  in 54 

recognition  of  power  over  Tripoli 70 

Two  Biciuss,  treaty  with 152 

TnxR, President,  special  message,  August  11, 1842 «...        50o 

Angust  11, 1842 327,331 

December  30, 1842 62 

January  9, 1843 4$ 

February  27, 1843 327 

r. 

Umdus  discrimination,  a  basis  of  claim  against  foreign  state 230 

Umitbd  States  took  its  boundaries  and  territorial  rights  by  partition  and 

not  by  grant,  under  treaty  of  1783  with  Qieat  Britain ....         6 
allegianoe  to,  based  on  Revolution ••••  ..••...• 187 

U^RiTBD  States,  gonstitutionai.  distinctions  or : 

As  to  territorial  occupation Ajf 

Jurisdiction  of 11  jf 

hij^seas 26/ 

annexation 58, 72, 148^  161a 

executive  authority  71, 78/,  122, 139, 218, 329, 329a,  362 

source  of  diplomatic  action 78/ 

recognition  of  foreign  states 70 

negotiation  of  treaties 131 

force  of  treaties 138,139 

naturalization 1^# 

North-American  Indians 196,20^ 

Chinese 197 

power  of  Congress  over  marriage 261 

right  of  foreign  sovereigns  to  sue  in  Federal  courts 249 

diplomatic  and  consular  privileges 92,95/,  120 

declaration  of  war 333 

piracy 380/ 

XJmtted  States  courts,  power  of  revision  in  international  cases 21 

relations  of,  to  executive  in  matters  of  international 
law.' .71, 78 /,122,139,238,329a,  362 
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XJKma>  BTATB8,  pouoT  or : 

^  to  Indian  tides S,»l 

Jurisdiotion  of  crime  « ••.•••••.•••••• U 

inyiolability  of  territoxy 11/ 

territorial  waters ••••. 27 

marginal  belt  of  sea ..••.. 8 

territorial  rights  of  ships 83,226,406/ 

interrention  with  foreign  states ••••.... 6/ 

(8ee  INTERTSNTION.) 

interference  of  European  States  in  America  ..•••...  •••... S7 

xeoognition  of  foreign  belligerents ..••• 0 

rcTolations  and  changes  of  soYereigns 70 

acquisition  of  territory .•••..• 1% 

ibreign  diplomatic  agencies ••.••........  78/ 

(8ee  Du^LOBCATic  aobnts.) 

effect  of  time  and  other  conditions  on  treaties IS/ 

(8eeTliBATiB8.)' 

expatriation  and  privileges  of  adopted  dtisensUp.... 171/ 

North  American  Indians •..••••... 906 

Isthmus  of  Panama S87/ 

(See  ISTflnnrs  of  Panama.) 

ilsherins 308/ 

(See  FisaxBiBS.) 

afbitration 316 

freedom  of  flag  at  sea 307,408/ 

blockade 361 

privateering 385 

neutrality 405 

UP8BXJR|  Secretary,  August  1,1843 121 

AnpfustS,  1843 327 

October9, 1843 « 

Octobei20,  1843 72 

November  28,  1843 33 

December  1,  1843 70 

Ubuguat  ErvER,  freedom  of 30 

V. 

Vail,  Acting  Secretary,  October  19,  1838 328 

October23,  1838 30 

Valparaiso,  liabilities  for  bombard ment  of 224, 225 

Van  Bokkelen^s  case,  claim  against  Hayti  for  maltreatment 230 

VahBubxn,  Secretary,  June  9,  1829 45,70 

July  20,  1829 tt8 

July  21,  1829 868 

October  2, 1829 &i,W^ 

October  16,  1829 45,84 

October  17, 1829 82 

May  5,1830 117 

June  18, 18:50 812 

^  October  13, 1830 flC 

October  15, 1830 45 

October  20, 1830 86 

October  23, 1830 98,101 

January  27,  1831 * 85a 

March  8,  1831 '3tf 
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Vak  BusBN,  Preadent,  annnal  message,  1838 ; • 45,400 

VAUaHAN,  Sir  C. ,  disoassion  of  northeast  boundary  qaestion 316 

VXHBZUSLA,  treaty  relations  with 165a 

,  termination  of  certain  treaties  with 137a 

isthmian  relations  of 166a,287^ 

distinctiye  rale  as  to  naturalization 171 J^ 

claims,  action  of  Government  as  to 220 

Vbssbl  takes  nationality  from  flag 33 

YmasmiA,    (See Ships;  Sovbrsiontt ovkr watsb ;  Vurr.) 

YSBSBLS,  FOREIGN  BUILT,  PRIVILBOES  OF : 

Vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Ubited  States  cannot,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  arrested  on  the  high  seas,  except  at  the  risk  of  the  party  making 

the  arrest 408 

Ships*  papers  certifying,  nnder  the  aathority  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  vessel  holding  them  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
be  tested  as  to  alleged  frandnlenoy  by  foreign  powers.    The  question 

of  their  validity  is  exclusively  for  the  United  States 409 

Vessels  owned  by  citisens  of  the  United  States  may  carry  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  the  high  seas,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government,  though  from  being  foreign  built,  or  from 
other  causes,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  registered  as  vessels  of  the 

UnitedStates 410 

VB8BRL8,  neutrals  may  sell  to  or  buy  of  belligerent 393 

ViCB-COKBULS,  rules  as  to 118 

VlOILANCR  TO  BE  BXRRCISED  BT  NEUTRAL 402 

ViBGiNiUB  CABB,  incidents  of 315, 337 

Visas,  practice  as  to 194 

Visit  of  ships  at  sea  : 
As  a  bolligoreot  right : 

Visit  iu  such  cases  permitted 325 

Visit  no  longer  {)ermitted  in  peace 327 

To  condemnation,  action  of  prize-court  may  be  essential 3*28 

When  having  juritKlict ion  such  court  may  conclude 329 

But  not  when  not  in  conformity  with  iuternational  law 329a 

Proceodiogs  of  such  court 330 

Impressment : 

Its  history  and  abandonment 331 

In  cases  of  piracy : 

On  probable  cause  papers  may  be  demanded 236 

Vis  MAJOR,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Volunteer  missions  to  forbion  sovereigns  illegal 109 

VoN  ZuYLEN,  Baron,  on  neutral  duties 994 

Voting,  relation  of,  to  natoralization 173 

w. 

Wadb,  B.,  mission  to  San  Domingo 61 

Walsh's  CASE  (Irish  arrest) 230 

War: 

Conditions  and  declaration  of: 

Maybe  limited  and  conditioned 333 

Declaration  may  be  formally  necessary *  334 

But  not  practically  essential 335 

Effect  of,  as  to  civil  rights: 

May  abrogate  treaties ^ 135,336 
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WiBr— Continued. 

Effect  of,  as  to  civil  rights — Continued. 

.  Does  not  abrogate  treaties  which  are  essential  to  natioiial  exist- 
ence, except  such  ,a8  were  put  in  issae  by  the  war .  IS 

Breaks  up  business  and  suspends  contracts . ZS 

But  not  truces ^ gy^ 

Application  of,  to  enemy's  property  : 

Private  property  on  land  not  usually  subject  to  enemy's  seizure 338 

Contributions  may  be  imposed . 331 

State  movable  property  may  be  seized 340 

So  of  property  in  enemy's  territorial  waters  .--. 341 

Liability  to  seizure  of  enemy's  private  property  on  high  seas  under 

neutral  flag 342 

of  neutral  property  under  enemy's  flag 343 

Exoeptioos  as  to  rule  of  seizure  of  enemy's  property  at  sea 344 

What  is  a  lawful  capture  of  an  enemy's  merchant  e^p 345 

When  convoys  protect 346 

Bnles  of  civilized  warfare  to  be  observed : 

Spieeand  their  treatment...... 317 

I^soners  and  their  treatment: 

General  rules 318 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 348s 

Reprisals  in  war  of  1812 340 

Dartmoor  prisoners 348^ 

Cases  in  Mexican  war 3484 

Wanton  destruction  prohibited 3^ 

Who  are  entitled  to  belligerent  rights : 

In  foreign  war  authorization  from  sovereign  generally  neOesaary 350 

Insurgents  are  belligerents  when  proceeded  against  by  open  war....  351 
When  enemy's  character  is  imputable  to  neutrals: 

When  residing  in  enemy's  jurisdiction 39i 

When  leaving  property  at  enemy's  disposal 353 

Administration  by  conqueror: 

As  to  courts - 354 

Executive • 3S6 

Ending  of  war : 

By  cessation  of  hostilities 356 

treaty  of  peace — 357 

War  CRUI8SR8,  not  to  be  fltted  out  in  neutral  ports 39i 

Wab,  intermediate,  may  bar  international  claims 240 

liability  of  Qovecnment  for  injuries  inflicted  on  aliens  daring 833/ 

violation  of  rules  of,  liability  for 285,347 

War,  claims  based  on: 

A  soveieign  is  not  ordinarily  responsible  to  alien  residents  for  injories 

.  they  receive  on  his  territory  from  belligerent  action,  or  fh>m  insurgents 
whom  he  could  not  control,  or  whom  the  claimant  Grovemment  had 

recognized  as  belligerent 283 

Nor  for  injuries  from  acts  of  legitimate  warfare  waged  by  him  on  his 

enemy's  soil - - 2^ 

Greytown  bombardment 284s 

But  belligerent  is  liable  for  iiguries  inflicted  in  violation  of  rules  of  civ- 
ilized warfare 825 

Foreign  neutrals  liable  for  breach  of  neutrality 887 

abuse  of  belligerency 8^ 

How  far  public  ships  are  liable  for  torts 829 
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SBCnOH* 

War  of  1812,  did  not  divest  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  fisheries  . .  803 

"Wak  SHIPS,  liability  of,  for  torts 229 

"Warrant  uin>ER  extradition  process,  practice  as  to 270a 

Washburnb,  minister  to  France,  November  18, 1870 106 

March  19,  1871 70 

April23,  1871 105 

May  31,  1871 105 

Washington,  bamingof,in  1814 349 

Washington,  President,  letter,  May  25,1789 107 

July  26, 1789 107,107a 

address,  September  17, 1789 131 

letter,  Jiinel5,1790 107a 

annual  address,  1792 402 

proclamation  of  December  3,  1792,  «s  to  neutrality.  402 

conversation,  February  20, 1793 106 

proclamation,  April  22, 1793 402 

annual  address,  1793 402 

message,  December  5, 1793 84 

speech,  January  1,1796 , 47 

message,  March  3, 1796 131a 

decision  of,  as  to  fitting  out  of  belligerent  oraiserB, 

June  13, 1796 396 

annual  address,  1796 228 

farewell  address,  1797 45 

on  neutrality  duties 148,428,201  ^ 

Washington,  treaty  of  1842 150e 

(See  Treaties.) 

1871,  effect  of 150^,  402a 

Watbr-oourses,  extraterritorial  diversion  of 20 

Water,  soyereigntt  oyer: 

High  seas 26 

Territorial  waters,  privileges  of .  27 

Bays    28 

Straits 29 

Rivers 30 

Lakes  and  inland  seas 31 

Marginal  belt  of  sea 32 

Ship  nationalized  by  flag 33 

Crimes  at  sea  subject  to  country  of  flag 33a 

Ports  open  to  all  nations 34 

Merchant  vessels  subject  to  police  law  of  port 35 

Crimes  on  such  vessels,  how  far  subject  to  port  laws 85a 

Not  so  as  to  public  ships 36 

Oppressive  port  exactions 37 

Exemptions  ftom  stress  of  weather,  vis  mf^or,  or  inadvertenee 38 

Arming  merchant  vessels 39 

Neutralized  waters 40 

Water  Witch,  aggressions  on,  by  Paraguay 321 

Weather,  stress  of,  a  defense  for  breach  of  port  law 38 

Webster,  Secretary,  March  15, 1841 21,350 

April24,  1841 21 

December  4, 1841 65 

December  28,  1841 88 

January  3,  1842 189 
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,  Januaxy  6, 1843 190 

January^,  1842 46 

February  26, 1842 V6i 

Aprils,  1842 e9,3S7,3«4 

April  15,  1842 w 8,3J7« 

June  21,  1842 133,268 

Juno  28, 1842 38 

July  8,  1842 72,171 

July  13,  1842 107 

August  1,1842 32,38,261 

Augusta.  1842 21 

August  8,  1842 33,331 

August  26,  1842 173 

August  27, 1842 S8 

August  29, 1842 327 

November  14,  1842 387 

December  9, 1842 62 

December  20, 1842 327 

January  14,1843 60 

*  March28,1843 387 

May  8, 1843 67 

December  21, 1850 47,70,79,347 

January  13,  1851 241 

January  29, 1851 261 

January  — ,  1851 • • .      107s 

February  14, 1851 358 

February  28, 1851 48 

May  4, 1851 293 

May  5, 1851 50» 

June  19,  1851 68 

July  2, 1851 ^ 35,104 

July  14,  1851 62,190,334 

August  18,  1851 232 

Ootober4,  1851 60 

November  13,  1851 226 

November  26, 1851 60 

December  23, 1851 190, 198, 2(»»  244, 360 

January  7,  1852 ' 48 

January  8,  1852 891 

January  12, 1852 45 

March  17,  1852 * 295 

April20,  1852 m 

April  29,  1852 60 

June  3,  1852 361 

June  5, 1852 313 

August  12,  1852 49 

August  21,  1852 813 

August  30, 1852 313 

Correspoadeuce  of,  with  Mr.  Cass  on  Asbburton  treaty. .      1500 

publications  as  to  Asliburton  treaty ...,      150j 

speech  on  Treaty  of  Washington,  April  6,  7, 1846 316 

on  northeastern  boundary 1500 

at  Kossuth  reception ---.-..•....       48 

on  Monroe  doctrine,  April  14,1826 -.-•---....•....       57 
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'WIOL  OASB,  aotion  of  GoTemment  as  to 220 

"Wbixand  Canal,  freedom  of 30 

"Wkixbs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  October  1, 1861 1 385 

"West  lin>iB8,  extent  of  territorial  waters  of 32 

intervention  in  respect  to « 57,60 

policy  of  the  United  States  towards 72 

IVhbaton,  H.,  as  to  dnty  of  carrying  ont  treaties,  letter,  January  20,  1835  ..  9, 1316 
minidter  to  Denmark,  as  to  claims  against  Denmark,  letter.  Novem* 

berlO,  1843 399 

'WnnB,  nationality  of 186 

"WlNSLOW'S  GABS 270 

WxTNXSSBSy  cannot  be  examined  nnder  oath  by  Department 218 

T. 

Tap,  island  of,  foreign lelationB of 63 

YxDOy  opening  of  port  of 68 

YouKO,  minister  at  Chinai  Febmaiy  11, 1884 361« 

Tbujo,  Spanish  minister 84,97, 106 

TtroATANi  question  as  to  annexation  of « 57, 7S 

TuxoH  RivsB,  freedom  of 90 

m. 

ZoBn,  marine,  effect  ot 38 

Zon  in  fisheries 908/,a06 

ZuTUQiyBaionTony  letter  on  neatial  duties  Oetober  1649^  i861«« 904 
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